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Learn to Read Latin is an introductory grammar and reader in one. The aim of this 
book is to help students acquire as quickly as possible an ability to read and appreci- 
ate the great works of Latin literature. Respectful of both teachers and students, the 
book assumes a serious interest in learning Latin well and thoroughly. 

LTRL grew out of an earnest wish to make available to others the immense plea- 
sure we have both experienced in reading Latin literature in Latin. For many years it 
has seemed to us that too much emphasis has been placed on teaching students to 
translate Latin and that even the most diligent Latin students have attained too little 
intimacy with the Latin language and the styles of great Latin writers. Many begin- 
ning Latin books expect students to translate several volumes of stories in Latin writ- 
ten not by ancient authors but by the authors of the books themselves. This seems 
to us an inefficient use of student energy and a pedagogical method of limited value 
if one’s goal is to prepare students to read and appreciate Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Vergil, 
Horace, and so many others. 

In addition, we have noted how often introductory books present tidbits of in- 
formation about Roman domestic life and culture, while failing to provide students 
with information about the many authors and literary works that will become avail- 
able to them as their proficiency increases. In our experience this has meant that 
many students choose not to continue their studies beyond the introductory level in 
part because they are unaware of what they might read at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels. We have tried to create a beginning Latin book that relies primarily on 
the ancient authors themselves as the means by which students may learn about 
Latin syntax and style. We have sought to introduce students to the Latin literature 
that for many will be the focus of their later studies, and we firmly believe that the 
best introduction to Roman culture is through the reading of as much Roman liter- 
ature drawn from as wide a variety of authors as possible. 

LTRL owes much to the two texts written for use at the Brooklyn College of 
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CUNY Latin/Greek Institute, Latin: An Intensive Course by Floyd L. Moreland and 
Rita M. Fleischer, and Greek: An Intensive Course by Hardy Hansen and Gerald M. 
Quinn. Both books were designed for rapid-paced summer courses in which a new 
unit is covered each day. Both are models of clarity, efficiency, and completeness. 
From Floyd Moreland, who was our teacher and colleague, we learned the impor- 
tance of the order of presentation of points of grammar and morphology and the 
value of brief, clear explanations. He imparted to both of us his own deep interest in 
Latin syntax and style. He taught us to go in order when reading and translating, to 
care about the smallest details, and to love Latin literature. His powerful presence 
informs much that is good in our book. From Hardy Hansen and Gerry Quinn we 
borrowed the idea of placing numbered observations below presentations of mor- 
phology and syntax, and we modeled our vocabulary notes on theirs, including a con- 
siderable amount of linguistic information, as they did in their Greek book. 

Since LTRL was not written to meet the special requirements of an intensive 
summer course, our book departs from its forebears in several important ways. The 
chapters are longer and present whole systems or closely related elements of vocab- 
ulary, morphology, and syntax. Many drills and drill sentences are provided in the 
workbook for use in class, for homework, and for extra and remedial work with indi- 
vidual students. Certain points of English grammar and usage are explained at some 
length, and drills are provided for these as well. Two aims determined the order of 
presentation of grammatical points in LTRL. We wished to give the student a sense 
of the logical development of Latin syntax and a steadily deepening understanding. 
We also wished to provide the earliest possible access to unabridged Latin passages. 

LTRL is perhaps the first book of its kind to make extensive use of the Packard 
Humanities Institute CD-ROM containing much of the corpus of Latin literature up 
to Justinian. With the aid of this powerful tool we have often been able to establish 
correct Latin usage for drills and drill sentences, and we have tried to exclude any 
phrase or piece of syntax not occurring in extant classical Latin. Although there may 
still be some errors of usage, we believe that the Latin in our book that has been writ- 
ten by us resembles what students will read in the ancient authors. We have also 
used the CD-ROM to locate many passages that well illustrate the vocabulary, mor- 
phology, and syntax presented in each chapter of the book. The wide range of authors 
and texts represented in LTRL—including choice passages from authors not com- 
monly read—was made possible in part by this CD-ROM. Several Latin grammars 
and dictionaries were regularly consulted during the writing of this book, and we re- 
lied in particular on A Latin Grammar by George M. Lane and A New Latin Syntax 
by E. C. Woodcock. For vowel quantities in Latin words we have consulted Latein- 
isches Etymologisches Worterbuch by Walde and Hofmann. 
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Learn To Read Latin was first published in 2003. We now welcome the opportunity 
to present a revised edition based on the observations and suggestions of adopters 
and users of the first edition. We are grateful for their aid. Corrections have been 
made throughout. Editing and rewriting in the vocabulary notes and the syntax and 
morphology sections are intended to streamline and clarify presentations. A new 
section on indefinite pronouns and adjectives (previously presented only in the vo- 
cabulary notes) has been added to chapter XIV. Three chapters (VIII, IX, and X) have 
been substantially changed and their contents rearranged to create greater balance 
of presentation. Some vocabulary words have been moved to different chapters, and 
some new words have been added. Additions, deletions, and corrections have been 
made in the short and longer readings of each chapter. Chapters II to VI in particu- 
lar now have more samples of actual Latin to challenge and inspire beginning stu- 
dents. The vocabulary provided for all readings is now presented in the order in 
which the words appear in readings and not in alphabetical order. 
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The following is a detailed description of all the components of Learn to Read Latin, 
accompanied by suggestions for their most effective use by students and teachers. 
Only if the textbook is used in partnership with the workbook can the best results be 
achieved. 


Overview: Components and Organization 


The main text of LTRL comprises fifteen chapters that present all the basic mor- 
phology and syntax for an elementary course in classical Latin. Depending on the 
amount of time available for one’s course (meetings per week, minutes per meet- 
ing), these fifteen chapters can be studied in two or three college semesters or in two 
or three years in middle and high school. 

The actual teaching and learning units of this book are the sections, and there 
are approximately ten sections in each chapter. Two or three weeks in college, more 
in high school, should be devoted to the study of each chapter. Substantial vocabu- 
lary lists and complex Latin sentences (both synthetic and authentic) allow students 
to significantly advance their knowledge of syntax and to practice and refine their 
reading skills. The book as a whole, as well as each of the chapters taken individu- 
ally, aims not at hasty coverage of material but at thorough understanding and en- 
gagement as soon as possible with Latin literary texts. 


Vocabulary Lists 


Each chapter begins with a list of new words to be memorized, placed first for ready 
reference. The vocabulary has been chosen to provide students with words that ap- 
pear commonly in a wide variety of Latin authors. In many chapters certain pieces 
of morphology and syntax must be presented before new vocabulary is learned, but 
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the vocabulary list is given prominence to emphasize its importance and to encour- 
age its acquisition by students as early as possible in the study of each chapter. As 
the book progresses and chapters are devoted to more advanced syntax, words that 
are commonly found with the constructions to be learned in those chapters are in- 
cluded in the vocabulary. 

At the back of both the textbook and the workbook are complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin vocabulary lists containing all the words that appear in the chap- 
ter vocabularies. Some additional meanings and idioms that appear only in the vo- 
cabulary notes or elsewhere in the textbook are included. These lists also include the 
names of the gods and cardinal and ordinal numbers. 


Vocabulary Notes 


Vocabulary Notes follow the word list in each chapter. Since essential information 
about the forms, meanings, and usage of new vocabulary words is contained in these 
notes, students should always read them, and the teacher should emphasize the most 
important points. Particularly in the early chapters, important information about the 
forms of vocabulary entries (adjectives, principal parts of verbs, etc.) and new mor- 
phology is included in the vocabulary notes. This material should be presented in 
conjunction with the new material in the chapters. It is included in the vocabulary 
notes for ease of reference, and students should consult these notes frequently while 
mastering the material in the chapter. (For those who would like to learn more about 
the development of the Latin language, information has also been included about 
word formation and Indo-European linguistic features.) Immediately following the 
vocabulary notes in each chapter are lists of English derivatives and cognates for 
many of the new words in the chapter. Although by no means exhaustive, the lists 
allow students to see how Latin words are related to English words. 


Summaries and Synopsis Blanks 


When beginning each new chapter, students should tear out from the back of the 
workbook all the summaries for that chapter. These summaries include a copy of the 
vocabulary list and one or two pages of compact summaries of the new morphology 
and syntax introduced in the chapter. These summaries should be consulted when 
drills on new material are being done in class, and they can serve as valuable learn- 
ing aids as students work toward mastery of the material presented in each chapter. 
Included after the summaries for all the chapters are verb synopsis blanks that can 
be torn out and used to make multiple copies for drills. 


Sections and Drills 


The sections that present new morphology and syntax are numbered consecutively, 
as in a reference grammar. Frequently throughout these sections (as well as in the 
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vocabulary notes), brief instructions appear in capital letters (for example, “MEMo- 
RIZE THIS IRREGULAR FORM”). These instructions are addressed directly to students and 
are intended to ensure that no essential point is overlooked. 

Following many of the morphology and syntax sections are sentences pointing 
to appropriate drills in the workbook for individual sections or groups of sections. 
The drills are designed to reinforce new material as it is presented. The sentences 
pointing to appropriate drills indicate the natural breaks within chapters, and they 
can be used by teachers to determine how much material to introduce in a class 
period. 

Drills on new forms and syntax include only vocabulary from earlier chapters, 
unless new morphology or syntax requires the use of new vocabulary. For example, 
when third-declension noun morphology is introduced, it is necessary to include 
new nouns in the corresponding drills to reinforce the new morphology. 

Drills are provided in such sufficiently large numbers that some can be done at 
sight in class, others assigned for homework, and still others used for individual 
work or quizzes. 


Exercises 


Following the drills in each chapter in the workbook, exercises are provided that 
allow comprehensive practice of all new vocabulary, morphology, and syntax intro- 
duced in a chapter, while reinforcing material presented in earlier chapters. The ex- 
ercises, consisting of synthetic sentences, are divided into two sections. The first 
contains Latin sentences to be translated into English, and the second section pro- 
vides sentences in English to be translated into Latin. This section gives students 
practice in writing clear, correct Latin in good Latin word order. The exercises should 
not be assigned until all new material in a chapter has been introduced, unless a 
teacher selects only those exercise sentences that contain material already presented. 

In the synthetic Latin sentences (drills, exercises, and examples used in the text- 
book), we have tried to include only usages found in extant Latin; often exact phrases 
drawn from classical Latin authors have been included in the sentences. However, 
we have allowed certain extrapolations from extant Latin usage. For example, since 
homo pius appears in Cicero, we have allowed hominés pil. 

In our experience, LTRL works best when translations of some exercise sen- 
tences are assigned as written homework, while class time is devoted to the reading 
of other exercise sentences at sight. As many as eighty such sentences are provided 
in the early chapters, but this number is gradually reduced as it becomes possible to 
reinforce new material through unabridged Latin passages. 


Readings 


Beginning in Chapter II, the introduction of new material in the textbook is followed 
by a section of short readings, unabridged Latin passages drawn from a wide range 
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of ancient authors. Each short reading is preceded by a brief introduction to estab- 
lish context. Beneath each reading are vocabulary glosses for words that do not ap- 
pear in the chapter vocabulary lists.' The inclusion of these short readings, which 
steadily increase in number and length, reflects our belief that the best way to learn 
Latin is to study specimens of authentic Latin as soon as possible. The short read- 
ings have been chosen to reinforce the vocabulary, morphology, and syntax of the 
chapters in which they appear and to provide examples of various word orders from 
Latin prose and poetry. Many of these short readings can be read at sight in class, 
and some may be read before all the new material of a chapter has been introduced, 
provided that they not contain material that has not yet been presented. 

Beginning in Chapter VI, each section of short readings is followed by a section 
of longer readings, also unabridged Latin passages.’ In addition to introductions and 
vocabulary glosses, at the first appearance of an author or a work in the longer read- 
ings, we have included brief biographies of the authors and descriptions of the works 
from which the readings are taken. A list of authors and passages in the back of the 
textbook allows students and teachers to refer to this material when authors or works 
appear again in subsequent longer readings or to investigate further when short 
readings feature these authors or works. 

Beginning in Chapter X, each section of longer readings is followed by a section 
of continuous readings. Two poetry passages (from Vergil’s Aeneid and Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses) are presented with brief introductions and appropriate vocabulary glosses. 
Beginning in Chapter XI, two extended prose passages (from Cicero’s Oratio Prima 
in Catilinam and Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae) are added. These continuous readings 
are intended to give the student practice in reading in context and in developing a 
sense of the basic stylistic features of a given author and text. They also offer a pre- 
liminary experience in what lies ahead for the student when he or she finishes with 
the basic grammar book and moves on to upper-level reading courses. Students and 
teachers may choose to read any or all of the continuous readings, favoring prose or 
poetry as they prefer. If all four are read, students will complete the book with a sig- 
nificant first experience in reading four major Latin authors. 

To help give students a basic knowledge of the history and development of Latin 
literature and to foster their interest in further study, we have organized all readings 
from ancient authors in each chapter in chronological order by author. Since the 
texts of Latin literature that survive contain examples of the language as each writer 
in each period chose to style it, this chronological arrangement may help students 
observe the evolution of various styles of both prose and poetry. Through the short 
and longer readings, LTRL is meant to become in part a literary venture, and there 
are many opportunities for consideration of rhetoric and style as well as of forms and 
syntax. 


1. For ease of use by students vocabulary glosses for each reading are listed in the order in which the words ap- 
pear in the passage. A dagger (') indicates a word receiving a special note. 


2. As a general rule, longer readings are those that have ten or more vocabulary glosses. 
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Additional Material 


Interspersed between many chapters in LTRL are brief sections devoted to additional 
material related to the study of the Latin language. Sections on Roman names and 
numbers, on meter, and on rhetorical terms, for example, should be studied as seri- 
ously as each chapter. Some of these sections even contain a few vocabulary words 
that the student is expected to learn. Knowledge of the information presented in all 
these additional sections is assumed in subsequent readings in the textbook and will 
enhance students’ reading and appreciation of the authentic Latin passages in the 
readings. Students may either learn the material in these sections or look back at 
them when necessary. 
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con}. 

dia. 

dat. 
demonstr. 
d.o. 


Glc; 


ABBREVIATIONS 


diaeresis 


indicates that a form is 
hypothetical 


enclose an element added 
by editors 


used to indicate that, contrary 
to the tradition, an author is 
not the writer of a work 


(derived) from 
becomes 
section 


first conjugation intransitive 
verb 


first conjugation transitive verb 


ablative 
accusative 
active 
adjective 
adverb 
confer, compare 
conjunction 
direct address 
dative 
demonstrative 
direct object 
et cétera, and the remaining 
things 
feminine 
feminine 
fragment 
future 
genitive 
Indo-European 
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imper. 
imperf. 
indef. 
indic. 
infin. 
interj. 


interrog. 


intr. 
1.0. 
loc. 


neut. 
nom. 
pass. 
perf. 
PIE 

pl. 
pluperf. 
prep. 
pres. 
pron. 
rel. 

séd inc. 


sing. 
subj. 


subjunc. 


subst. 
tr. 


VOC. 


imperative 
imperfect 
indefinite 
indicative 
infinitive 
interjection 
interrogative 
intransitive 
indirect object 
locative 
masculine 
masculine 
neuter 
neuter 
nominative 
passive 
perfect 
Proto-Indo-European 
plural 
pluperfect 
preposition 
present 
pronoun 
relative 


sédés incerta, uncertain 
location 


singular 
subject 
subjunctive 
substantive 
transitive 
vocative 
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The Latin Language 


The Latin language belongs to the Indo-European family of languages. The name 
“Indo-European” indicates the geographic area where these languages were origi- 
nally spoken. The family includes most of the languages spoken in Europe, as well 
as those spoken as far east as ancient Persia, Afghanistan, and India. By the careful 
comparison of vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, scholars have shown that all 
these languages have descended from a common ancestor that is called either Indo- 
European (IE) or Proto-Indo-European (PIE), which was probably spoken some time 
in the fifth millennium B.c.£. (see figure 1). Over time, it is supposed, the people 
who spoke this original language gradually dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and 
India, and the language changed differently in different places until the variety of 
languages belonging to this family gradually appeared. 

No direct evidence—that is, written or archaeological evidence—survives either 
for PIE or for the people who spoke it. What is known of the language comes from 
the comparative study of the languages that survive. The study of these languages 
began at the end of the eighteenth century when Sir William Jones, a lawyer and stu- 
dent of eastern languages, first asserted publicly that Greek, Latin, and the language 
of ancient India, Sanskrit, were descended from a common source. The scientific 
study of the Indo-European languages commenced with the work of Franz Bopp in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. He compared the forms of the verb in Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, ancient Persian, and the Germanic languages, of which English 
is one. 

The Indo-European languages have been analyzed and divided into various sub- 
groups, or dialects, and Latin belongs to one called Italic because the languages of 
this subgroup were all spoken on the Italian peninsula. Italic, like PIE, left behind 
no direct evidence, but the four languages that belong to this group—Latin, Faliscan, 
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Oscan, and Umbrian'—are more closely related to each other than to the other Indo- 
European languages and thus are thought to derive from a single source. 

The early speakers of the Latin language are known as Latini. By the early part 
of the first millennium B.c.£. they were living in many settlements in central Italy. 
Rome was only one of these settlements. While little is certain about Rome’s early 
history, the traditional date for its founding is 753 B.c.£., and recent excavation gives 
some corroboration to this early date. Tradition also records that for the first 250 
years of its existence, Rome was ruled by kings of Etruscan descent. Etruscan civi- 
lization dominated the central Italian peninsula until Rome’s rise to power in the 
third century B.c.£. Latin borrowed many words from the Etruscan language, which 
is not related to PIE. 

The first written evidence of the Latin language that has survived to our time ap- 
pears in the form of inscriptions dated to the late seventh and early sixth centuries 
B.c.E. The language of these inscriptions is recognizably Latin, although very differ- 
ent from the Latin spoken and written several hundred years later at the height of 
Rome’s power. These inscriptions come from many towns in central Italy and not 
only from Rome. Other evidence for the Latin of this period comes from citations of 
the language of an earlier time in later Latin authors. 

According to Roman tradition, the Etruscans ruled as monarchs in Rome until 
509 B.c.£., when the Romans overthrew their foreign rulers and established the Re- 
public. Power passed into the hands of two annually elected magistrates called con- 
suls, who, along with the senate, held political power in Rome. Over the next few 
centuries, Rome was engaged in two conflicts, one external and one internal. The 
Romans were almost continually at war against the other peoples of the Italian pe- 
ninsula, as well as the other powers in the Mediterranean, most notably the Cartha- 
ginians, a people based in northern Africa. At the same time, the Romans struggled 
with their own internal conflict between the lower-class plebs and the aristocratic 
families who ruled them. Despite setbacks both external and internal, Rome gradu- 
ally expanded its influence, through treaty and conquest, until by the end of the third 
century B.C.E. it controlled most of modern-day Italy and had made inroads into the 
eastern Mediterranean as well. 

Latin literature first appears in the later part of this period of political expan- 
sion. The most prominent authors of this period whose works survive are the comic 
poets Plautus (254-184 s.c.z.) and Terence (185?—159), the epic poet Ennius (239 - 
169), and the orator, historian, and essayist Cato (234-149). The language of the co- 
medians is often thought to contain evidence of the way Latin was actually spoken 
at this time because the characters of the comic plays are drawn from all walks of 
life. Ennius, who spoke both Greek and Oscan in addition to Latin, borrowed and 
adapted many features of the Greek language and was one of the first writers of epic 
poetry in Latin. His style greatly influenced later poets, and he may be said to be the 


1. Faliscan was spoken in the area of Italy called Etruria (central Italy), Oscan in Campania (southern Italy), and 
Umbrian in Umbria (north-central Italy). The Samnites, an ancient Italian people with whom Rome came into con- 
flict early, spoke Oscan. 
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first to have established a literary language—a written language with increasingly 
strict rules of vocabulary and syntax. Together, these authors represent what may 
be called early Latin. 

Over the next two centuries to the end of the first century B.c.£., Roman au- 
thors, much influenced by the Greek literature with which they had come into con- 
tact after the conquest of Greece, continued to develop a literary language in Latin. 
They established rules of spelling, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary, and also dis- 
tinguished between correct usages for poetry and for prose. The result is usually 
called classical Latin, the language that was written and spoken? by the educated 
Roman populace during the period of the late Republic and early Empire (roughly 
100 8.c.z.—100 c.£.).’ Among the authors who wrote classical Latin are, in prose: 
Caesar (100—44 B.c.£.), Cicero (106-43 B.c.£.), and Livy (59 B.c.£E.—17 c.£.); and in 
poetry: Catullus (84°?—54? B.c.£.), Vergil (70-19 s.c.£.), and Horace (65-8 B.c.£.). 

This book introduces the student to the language written by these authors and 
others of the same period. Distinctions of usage between prose and poetry will be 
pointed out, but for the most part, the rules of classical Latin presented here may be 
presumed to hold true for the literature of this period as a whole. 


Pronunciation of Classical Latin 


Although there must have been variations in the pronunciation of classical Latin 
such as are evident in any modern language, there is considerable ancient evidence 
for a standard in pronunciation, and rules approximating that standard are pre- 
sented here.* 

The rules for pronouncing classical Latin have been reconstructed from several 
types of evidence: 


1. the statements of Latin grammarians and Latin authors on specific points of Latin 
pronunciation. The Latin grammarians were active much later than the period as- 
signed to classical Latin, but they cite the work of earlier Latin authors and confirm 
features of pronunciation known from other sources. 


2. the orthography, or spelling, of Latin words in inscriptions. Ancient spelling, both 
in Latin and in other ancient languages, was considerably less standardized than 
modern spelling. Variations in spelling usually indicate differences in pronun- 
ciation. 

3. the representation or transliteration of Latin words in other languages and the rep- 
resentation or transliteration of foreign words in Latin. The transliteration of 
names, in particular, provides valuable information about how names were pro- 
nounced at different periods of Roman history. 


2. Some surviving texts, such as the orations of Cicero, suggest that classical Latin was both written and spoken. 


3. There are, of course, variations in usage and style from author to author and from the beginning of this pe- 
riod to the end. It remains common to speak of Golden Age Latin (the Latin of first-century B.c.£. writers such as 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and Horace) and Silver Age Latin (the Latin of first-century c.£. writers such as Seneca and 
Quintilian). 

4. For this presentation of pronunciation the authors are indebted to W. S. Allen’s Vox Latina (Cambridge, 1965). 
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4, the internal grammatical and poetic structure of Latin. This includes the evidence 
available from the metrical structure of Latin poetry. 

5. the etymology of Latin words and the development of Latin words in the Romance 
languages descended from Latin. 


Alphabet 
The Latin alphabet is almost the same as the English alphabet. It lacks aj anda w. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. k is used in only a few words, mostly of foreign origin. y and z occur in transcriptions of 
names and other words borrowed from Greek. 


2. ican be either a consonant or a vowel. In some Latin texts, j is used as the sign of consonan- 
tal i, but in this book i is used for both the consonant and the vowel. 


3. ualso can be either a consonant or a vowel. In the classical period (and for several centuries 
afterward), Romans used the letter v to represent both the consonant and the vowel, and u was 
simply a rounded version of this letter. Some modern editors use u for both consonant and 
vowel, while others maintain the convention of using v for the consonant and u for the vowel. 
This latter convention is the one followed in this book. 


4. The capital letter C, in origin a form of the Greek letter gamma (I), originally was used by the 
Etruscans, who did not distinguish between the sounds of English hard g and hard c. Even after 
Latin developed a separate new letter to represent hard g, capital C continued to represent hard 
g in abbreviations for certain first names (e.g., C. = Gaius). 


Consonants 


The Latin consonants are generally identical in pronunciation with their English 
equivalents. Exceptions are: 


bas b, but bs as the ps of taps; bt as the pt of apt 
cas the c of cart (hard c) 

g as the g of get (hard g) 

has the h of hat 


OBSERVATION 
h represents the expelling of air (aspiration). 


i, as consonant, as the y of yawn 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. iis consonantal at the beginning of a word when followed by a vowel (Iiind, pronounced 
“Yiino”) and in the middle of a word when it falls between vowels (biiugis, pronounced “bi- 
yugis”). i may also be consonantal in the middle of a compound (that is, a word made with a 
root word and a prefix (iniustus [< in- + iustus], pronounced “in-pustus”). 

2. An exception to this rule occurs in certain words borrowed from Greek, in which an initial i 
is pronounced as a vowel (iambus, pronounced “i-ambus”). 


nas n, but nc as the nk of bank; ng as the ng of hang 
qu as the qu of quit 
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OBSERVATION 
ee ee es 


Although qu is written with a -u, this u is the consonantal u (v). This spelling convention is also 
used in the combinations su and gu, which in some Latin words are pronounced as the su of 
persuade and the gu of anguish. 


rasarolledr 

s as the s of serpent 

Vv (consonantal u) as the w of wet 
x as the x of axe 

z as the dz of gadzooks 


OBSERVATION 


z is a consonant representing the Greek zeta (Z), which represented the sound of two conso- 
nants in Greek (zd or dz). 


ch as the ch of character 
ph as the p of people 
th as the t of tea 


OBSERVATION 


ch, ph, and th represent sounds introduced into Latin from Greek. Greek distinguished be- 
tween the unaspirated and aspirated consonants c and ch, p and ph, and t and th. The -h repre- 
sents the puff of air (aspiration) that is emitted after the consonant sound is made. This distinc- 
tion between unaspirated and aspirated consonants is also made in modern French and in 
other Romance languages, although not in English: the English pronunciation of c, p, and t al- 
ways includes aspiration. In order to distinguish in Latin words ph and th from p and t, it has 
become conventional to pronounce ph as the ph of philosophy and th as the th of theater. The 
pronunciations given above (people, tea) are to be preferred. 


Vowels 
Latin has two sets of five vowels: 
Short Long 
a a 
e é 
i i 
(0) C0) 
u u 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Vowels have both quantity and quality. Quantity refers to the length of a vowel. A Latin vowel 
marked with a macron or long mark (~) is long and takes approximately twice as long to pro- 
nounce as a short vowel. Vowels not so marked are short. Quality refers to the way a vowel is 
pronounced. For example, 4 and 6 are the same in quantity but different in quality. 
2. A vowel in a Latin word is either long or short by nature. It is important to realize that, for ex- 
ample, a and long 4 are two different vowels, even if they are closely related. 
3. Differences in vowel length often convey significant differences in meaning. For example, 
the word alium (with a short a-) means “another man”; the word alium (with a long 4-) means 


“garlic.” 
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A MACRON ON A LONG VOWEL SHOULD BE CONSIDERED PART OF THE SPELLING OF A 
LATIN WORD. WHEN LEARNING NEW VOCABULARY, MEMORIZE ALL MACRONS AND AL- 
WAYS WRITE THEM ON LONG VOWELS.” 


The vowels are pronounced as follows: 


a as thea of alert or the u of cup 

a as the a of father 

e as the e of pet 

é as the a of fate 

ias the i of fit 

ias the ee of feet 

o as the o of soft or the au of caught 
6 as the o of hope 

uas the u of put 

ti as the 00 of fool 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. a and 4 are very similar in quality and differ only in quantity. Care must be taken in the pro- 
nunciation of these two vowels. All other pairs of vowels (e and é, etc.) differ both in quality and 
in quantity and are easier for the English speaker to differentiate. 


2. y is a vowel representing the Greek upsilon (Y). This vowel is pronounced as a French u (a 
sound in between the English i and u). It may be long or short; the long vowel is pronounced 
twice as long as the short. 


Diphthongs 


A diphthong is a single vocalic sound made from pronouncing two vowels as one. (The 
word diphthong in Greek means “double sound.”) There are six diphthongs in Latin, 
and they are pronounced as follows: 


ae as the i of high 

oe as the oy of boy 

ei as the ay of day 

ui as the wi of twin 

au as the ow of how 

eu as a combination ofe+u 


OBSERVATION 


There is no English sound corresponding to the Latin diphthong eu. As its spelling indicates, it 
is a combination of the short vowels e and u pronounced as one sound. If Elmer Fudd pro- 
nounced “very” (vewy), the ew would closely resemble the Latin sound of eu. 


5. All long vowels in this book are marked by macrons. Vowels not so marked are short. 
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Stress 


Latin has a stress accent. This means that one syllable in a word is slightly stressed or 
emphasized when the word is pronounced. To determine which syllable is to be 
stressed, one must first divide a Latin word into syllables. 


Syllabification 

A syllable is a sound or succession of sounds uttered with a single breath-impulse. 
A LATIN WORD HAS AS MANY SYLLABLES AS IT HAS VOWELS OR DIPHTHONGS. THERE ARE 
NO SILENT VOWELS OR CONSONANTS IN LATIN. 


When a word is divided into syllables, 


1. a single consonant goes with the following vowel: 


anima a/ni/ma 
aurum au/rum 
gladius gla/di/us 
vitaque vi/ta/que 


OBSERVATION 


qu always counts as a single consonant. su and gu sometimes count as single consonants. 


2. if there are two or more consonants in a row, the last consonant goes with the fol- 


lowing syllable: 
imperium im/pe/ri/um 
sanctus sanc/tus 
virumque vi/rum/que 
puella pu/el/la 


3. if, however, the combination of two consonants is a mute (c, k, t, p, ch, th, ph, g, d, 
b) or the fricative f followed by a liquid (I, r), the two consonants are kept together:® 


patria pa/tri/a 
agricola a/gri/co/la 
ablatus a/bla/tus 


Accentuation 

The last syllable in a Latin word is called the ultima (< syllaba ultima, “last syllable”). 
The second syllable from the end is called the penult (< syllaba paenultima, “almost- 
last syllable”). The third syllable from the end is called the antepenullt (< syllaba an- 
tepaenultima, “before-the-almost-last syllable”). 


6. A consonant that requires a stoppage of breath when pronounced is called a mute. When a g is pronounced, 
for example, the throat is contracted and breath is stopped. Similarly, when a p is pronounced, the lips are closed 
and breath is again stopped. A fricative is a consonant produced by forcing breath through a constricted passage. | 
and r are called liquids because their sounds are capable of being prolonged as vowels. 
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ONLY THE PENULT OR THE ANTEPENULIT OF A LATIN WORD MAY BE STRESSED. If a 
word has only two syllables, the penult is stressed. The following words are stressed on 
the penult because they have two syllables only. Practice pronouncing them out loud, 
stressing the penult. 


tamen consul 
mutat opus 


If a word has more than two syllables, its stress is determined according to a 
rule called the law of the penult: 

IF THE PENULT IS LONG, IT IS STRESSED. IF THE PENULT IS SHORT, THE ANTE- 
PENULT IS STRESSED. 

A syllable is long if it contains: 


1. a long vowel or diphthong (long by nature) 


2. a short vowel followed by two or more consonants not necessarily in the same syllable 
(long by position) 


The following words are stressed on the penult because their penults are long by na- 
ture. Practice pronouncing them out loud, stressing the penult. 


inimicus figiira 
magnarum laborés 
patiémur persaepe 
poeta perpauca 


The following words are stressed on the penult because their penults are long by 
position. Practice pronouncing them out loud, stressing the penult. 


ocellis contactum 
magister expressit 
intellegenda adversos 
conferri déportant 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In words of more than two syllables, the number of syllables is not important for determin- 
ing the syllable to be stressed. Only the length of the penult determines stress. 


2. The lengths of the syllables other than the penult are not important for determining stress. 


The following words are stressed on the antepenult because their penults are short. 
Practice pronouncing them out loud, stressing the antepenulkt. 


scientia tempora 
aequora mediocriter 
audacia populus 
omnium céperis 
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Elementary language study may be divided into three parts: vocabulary, morphology, 
and syntax. 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary refers first to the acquisition of the English meanings of words in an- 
other language. Thus, the Latin word puella means “girl”; the word superd means 
“overcome, conquer.” In addition to English meanings, vocabulary also includes 
certain other important elements that give crucial information about gender (for 
nouns), stems, and parts of speech. A full vocabulary entry (the way the word appears 
in the dictionary) includes all these pieces of information. ALWAYS MEMORIZE THE 
FULL VOCABULARY ENTRY FOR EACH NEW WORD TO BE LEARNED; THE ENGLISH MEAN- 
ING ALONE WILL NEVER BE ENOUGH. 


Morphology 


Morphology refers to the study of the different forms words take in a given language. 
In English, for example, various forms of a verb must be learned: 


1. the third-person singular present tense form of most English verbs is formed by the 
addition of -s or -es: 


walk > walks go > goes 
2. the past tense of many English verbs is formed by the addition of -ed: 
walk > walked 


Morphology extends as well to nouns, adjectives, and certain other parts of speech 
that have multiple forms. The changing of form to convey changed meaning is called in- 
flection. 
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Some languages are more inflected than others. Thus the English noun regu- 
larly appears in only four forms: 


boy (singular) boys (plural) 
boy’s (singular possessive) boys’ (plural possessive) 


The Latin noun, by contrast, regularly appears in ten or more forms. Since Latin is 
a more highly inflected language than English, Latin morphology is more extensive 
than English morphology and requires complete mastery. 


Syntax 


The grammatical function of a word in a sentence is the syntax of that word. In the 
English sentence “The woman gives the cat a toy,” “woman,” “cat,” and “toy” all 
have different grammatical functions that help convey the complete meaning of the 


sentence: 


woman: subject 
cat: indirect object 
toy: direct object 


The terms subject, indirect object, and direct object are examples of English syntax, 
and these and many other terms of English syntax are also used in Latin syntax. Ac- 
curate translation of a Latin sentence requires knowledge of the syntax of the words 
in that sentence. Throughout this book, new Latin syntactical terms are introduced 
and defined. These terms are always boldfaced at their first appearance. LEARN ALL 
BOLDFACED SYNTACTICAL TERMS. 


Couleieasloeledaehtcsl 


Vocabulary 


agricola, agricolae m. farmer aurum, auri n. gold 
> anima, animae f. life force; soul! bellum, belli n. war 
dea, deae f: goddess > consilium, cénsilii n. deliberation; plan, 
» fama, famae f report, rumor; reputation, advice; judgment 
fame donum, doni n. gift 
fémina, féminae f: woman; wife factum, facti n. deed 
filia, filiae f daughter > ferrum, ferrin. iron; sword 
insula, insulae f. island oppidum, oppidi n. town 
Italia, Italiae f. Italy periculum, periculi n. danger 
nauta, nautae m. sailor verbum, verbi n. word 
patria, patriae f’ country, homeland 
peciinia, peciiniae f’ money > a, ab (prep. + abl.) (away) from 
poeta, poétae m. poet > ad (prep. + acc.) toward, to 
puella, puellae f. girl cum (prep. + abl.) with 
régina, réginae f. queen » dé (prep. + abl.) (down) from; about, 
via, viae f. way, road, street, path concerning 
> é, ex (prep. + abl.) (out) from 
ager, agri m. field > et (conj.) and; 
> deus, dei m. god CU. wet w. DO 7 and 
> dominus, domini m. master, lord (adv.) even, also 
filius, filii m. son > in (prep. + acc.) into, onto; against 
gladius, gladii m. sword (prep. + abl.) in, on 
liber, libri m. book 6 (interj.) O 
puer, pueri m. boy > -que (enclitic conj.) and 


servus, servi m. slave 
vir, viri m. man; husband 


1. An arrow next to a vocabulary entry indicates that there is additional important information about this entry 
in the vocabulary notes that follow. 


1] 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> anima, animae f has a physical meaning, the “breath” of the wind or of a human being. By extension, it 
may mean the breath of life, the force that gives an animate being life (life force). anima is used of the part 
of a human being that departs from the dead body and journeys to another life in the underworld. 

> fama, famae f derives from an Indo-European root that means “speak” (cf. Gk. phémi; Skt. bhash, speak). 
The word fama indicates primarily what is spoken publicly or by the people, and its basic meaning is “talk” 
or “rumor.” A fama often told becomes a “story,” and when it is passed down from generation to genera- 
tion, it becomes a “tradition.” A person’s fama is his or her “reputation” or “fame.” This may be positive 
or negative. Finally, if the word is capitalized, Fama is the goddess Rumor. 

> deus, dei m. has certain common irregular forms in the plural. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING DECLENSION: 


Nom./Voc. deus di 

Gen. dei dedrum or deum 
Dat. ded dis 

Acc. deum deds 

Abl. ded dis 


There is no vocative singular of deus. Other, less common forms of the nominative/vocative plural are dei 
and dii. A less common form of the dative/ablative plural is deis. 

>» The noun dominus, domini m. is cognate with the Latin word for house (domus); that is, the two words 
dominus and domus are descended from the same linguistic root. The original meaning of dominus was 
“master of the house.” 

> consilium, consilii n. may mean the act of deliberating about something (deliberation), or it may mean the 
“plan” or “intention” that results from deliberating. It may also mean the capacity to deliberate (judgment). 
Finally, it may refer to a group of people who deliberate, a “council.” 

>» ferrum, ferri n. means “iron.” By the rhetorical device metonymy (change of name) it also means 
“sword”—that is, something made of iron. 


Prepositions 

A preposition (< praep6n6, place before) is a word placed before a noun or pronoun to show its relation to an- 

other word in the sentence. The preposition and the noun or pronoun together are called a “prepositional 

phrase.” In Latin, prepositions are most often followed by one of two cases, the accusative or the ablative. 

Prepositions that require a noun in the accusative case are said to “take the accusative” and are marked in the 

vocabulary entry by the notation (prep. + acc.). Prepositions that require a noun in the ablative case are simi- 

larly said to “take the ablative” and are marked by the notation (prep. + abl.). 

Prepositions that take the accusative emphasize the idea of motion toward, into, around, and through. 
Prepositions that take the ablative indicate one of the three functions of the ablative (separation, association/ 
instrument, location). A few prepositions can take either case, and their meanings differ according to which case 
they take. 

» The prepositions 4/ab, €/ex, and dé all require a noun in the ablative case and express separation (from). 
However, they have distinct differences in meaning. 4/ab expresses motion away from a place; €/ex ex- 
presses motion out from a place; dé expresses motion down from a place. These differences in meaning 
are illustrated in the diagram that follows. 

» ab is used before words beginning with vowels or h-. Both 4 and ab are used before words beginning with 
consonants, but 4 is more frequent. 

> ex is used before words beginning with vowels or h-. Both é and ex are used before words beginning with 
consonants, but ex is more frequent. 

» ad takes the accusative and expresses motion to or toward a place. Compare the meaning of ad with that 
of in (+ acc.) in the diagram that follows. 

> in may take either the accusative or the ablative case. When it takes the accusative, it means “into” or 
“onto.” By extension of this meaning it may also mean “against,” especially when the noun in the accusa- 
tive case refers to a person or people. When it takes the ablative case, it expresses location and means ei- 
ther “in” or “on.” These differences in meaning are illustrated in the diagram that follows. 
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ad a,ab 
——__> —ectehinbe 
“toward” “(away) from” 


“(out) from” 


accusative ablative ablative 
(motion toward) (location) (motion from) 


Figure 2. Prepositions 


» et is a coordinating conjunction. This means that it connects only parallel or grammatically balanced 
words, phrases, or clauses. When two nouns are connected, they must be in the same case: for example, 
nautarum et agricolarum (of the sailors and of the farmers [genitive]). Parts of speech other than nouns 
may also be connected by et. For example, in the phrases “tall and snow-covered,” “he sings and he 
dances,” “in Italy and in Gaul,” et could again be used to connect two adjectives, two verb phrases, or two 
prepositional phrases. 

To emphasize the strict balance of elements that are to be joined in Latin, et is often used to mark 
each element: et nautarum et agricolarum, “both of the sailors and of the farmers.” It is convenient to trans- 
late the first et with the English word “both.” When such a parallel series is longer than two (et nautarum 
et agricolarum et poétarum), the first et is not translated (of the sailors and of the farmers and of the poets). 

et may also be used as an adverb that usually qualifies a single word (noun, verb, adjective): et vir, 
“even the man,” “the man also.” 

} -que is an enclitic conjunction. The word enclitic is derived from the Greek verb enklino (lean on), and an 
enclitic leans on or is directly attached to the word preceding it. The hyphen before que indicates that it 
cannot stand alone as a separate word. -que is attached to the second element of a closely related pair, whose 
elements are often opposite or complementary. -que should be translated “and” before the word to which 
it is attached: for example, vir feminaque (husband and wife [subjects]). Like et, -que may connect gram- 
matical elements other than nouns. 

-que is used in place of the first et in the phrase et ... et .. . by certain prose stylists (the historians 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus) and by many poets. Caesar and Cicero never use -que ... et... The use of 
-que ...-que... is found only in poetry and occasionally in the historians. 
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Derivatives and Cognates 

Many words in English are derived from Latin words; that is, they descend directly from words in Latin. Such 
words are called derivatives. For example, the English word “counsel” is a derivative of the Latin word c6n- 
silium. In many instances, the differences in sound and spelling between an English word and its Latin par- 
ent are not significant enough to obscure the fact that the two words are related. Some English derivatives de- 
scend from the roots of Latin words. A root is the basic element or ultimate stem of a word that carries its 
meaning and from which many other words are made by the addition of prefixes and suffixes. 

When an English and a Latin word are called cognates (< cognatus, -a, -um, related), they are related 
because they both descend from a common PIE word or root, but the English word is derived not from Latin 
but from another ancient language such as Greek. It is often impossible to tell that a word in Latin and a word 
in English are cognates because they have undergone radically different changes in pronunciation and 
spelling as they have developed in their respective language families. For example, the Latin word quinque 
(five) is cognate with the English word “five,” but the words do not appear to be related. 

In each chapter some English derivatives and cognates of the new Latin vocabulary are listed at the end 
of the vocabulary notes. These lists are intended in part to help the student remember the meanings of new 
vocabulary items. They will also help the student expand his or her English vocabulary and stimulate further 
interest in learning about the relations among words. The cognates are provided to show how the same root 
or word in PIE has given rise to a wide variety of seemingly unrelated words in English. Where only the root 
of an English word is related to the corresponding Latin word, the portion of the English word that descends 
from that root is boldfaced.? 


Derivatives Cognates 
ager agrarian acre 
anima animate 
bellum bellicose 
consilium counsel 
dea, deus deity July 
dominus dominate 
factum fact thesis 
fama famous prophet; banal 
filia, filius affiliate 
insula insulate; isolate 
liber library 
nauta nautical astronaut; nausea 
peciinia pecuniary fee 
periculum peril fear; pirate 
puella, puer puerile foal; encyclopedia 
régina correct, regent maharajah; right; rich 
verbum verb word; irony 
via trivial, deviate way; weigh 


vir 


2. For further information on these and other derivatives and cognates, consult the Indo-European Roots Ap- 
pendix of the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, 4th ed. (Houghton-Mifflin, 2006). 


virile, virtue 


werewolf; world 
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§1. The Latin Noun and Its Properties: Gender, Number, Case 


A noun is the name of a person, place, or thing.* Every noun in Latin has three prop- 
erties: gender, number, and case. 

GENDER—Latin nouns have the genders masculine or feminine. Nouns that are 
neither masculine nor feminine are called neuter (< neuter, neutra, neutrum, nei- 
ther). In the vocabulary entry for each noun, gender is indicated by m., f, or n. 
THIS INFORMATION MUST BE MEMORIZED FOR EACH NOUN. 

NuMBER—Latin nouns appear in the singular when referring to one and in the 
plural when referring to more than one. 

Case—Latin nouns occur in a variety of different forms in both the singular and 
the plural. Each different form or case is indicated by a special ending attached to a 
stem that remains constant. Each ending indicates the syntax, the grammatical func- 
tion, that a noun has in a sentence. For example, when a Latin noun serves as the 
subject of a sentence, it has one case ending, but when it serves as the direct object 
in a sentence, it has a different case ending. 

The parent language of Latin, Indo-European, had eight different cases for 
nouns, each case with its own grammatical functions. Latin has only six cases, which 
nevertheless express all the functions of the original eight.* This is possible because 
one case in Latin has been made to perform multiple functions. The names of the 
Latin cases and their basic functions are: 


Nominative Case 


—used for the subject of a sentence 
—used for the predicate nominative 


The two essential elements of every sentence are the subject and the predicate. 
The subject is that which is spoken about, and the predicate is all that is said about the 
subject. For example: 


John sneezed. 
The waiter cleared the dishes from the table. 


In these sentences, “John” and “the waiter” are subjects; “sneezed” and “cleared the 
dishes from the table” are predicates. Both “John” and “the waiter” would be in the 
nominative case in Latin, and the syntax of each would be Nominative, Subject. 


3. There are, in fact, several kinds of nouns: 
common nouns: man, book, city, dumpling 
proper nouns: Mary, Italy, New York 
collective nouns: crowd, tribe, senate, army 
abstract nouns: love, beauty, slavery, citizenship 
verbal nouns: running (gerund), to run (infinitive) 


4. A few Latin nouns have a seventh case, the locative, used to express location in a place. 
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Certain verbs such as “be,” “become,” and “seem” are called copulative or link- 
ing verbs. A linking verb is never followed by a direct object but rather by an element 
that is equivalent to the subject, and the syntax of this element is Predicate Nomina- 
tive. For example: 


John is a waiter. 
The frog became a prince. 


In these sentences, “John” and “the frog” are subjects, while “a waiter” and “a 
prince” are Predicate Nominatives. Both the subjects and the Predicate Nominatives 
would be in the nominative case in Latin. 


Genitive Case 


—used to qualify or limit another noun in a variety of ways 
—usually corresponds to a translation using the English preposition “of” 


” 


In the phrases “the house of friends,” “a fear of snakes,” and “a jar of pennies,” 
the words “of friends,” “of snakes,” and “of pennies” qualify or limit in a variety of 
ways the nouns on which they depend. “Of friends,” “of snakes,” and “of pennies” 
would be expressed in Latin by “friends,” “snakes,” and “pennies” in the genitive 
case with no preposition; that is, the genitive case ending contains the idea of “of” 
within it. 

One idea commonly expressed by the genitive case is that of ownership or pos- 
session: “the book of the girl” (= the book belonging to the girl). The phrase “of the 
girl” would be expressed in Latin by the word “girl” in the genitive case, and the syn- 
tax of that word would be Genitive of Possession. 


Dative Case 


—used to express the person or thing interested in or affected by the action of a verb 
—usually corresponds to a translation using the English prepositions “(with 
reference) to” or “for” 


” 


In the sentence “To the sailor the danger of the sea is real,” “to the sailor” ex- 
presses the person with reference to whom “the danger of the sea is real.” The phrase 
“to the sailor” would be expressed in Latin by the word “sailor” in the dative case with 
no preposition; that is, the dative case ending contains the notion of “(with reference) 
to” within it. The syntax of the word “sailor” in Latin in the dative case would be Da- 
tive of Reference. 

In the sentence “The girl gives a toy to the cat” or “The girl gives the cat a toy,” 
“a toy” expresses the direct object of the verb, while “to the cat” or “cat” expresses the 
indirect object, the person or thing indirectly interested in or affected by the action of 
the verb. Again, “to the cat” or “cat” would be expressed in Latin in the dative case 
with no preposition, and the syntax of that word would be Dative of Indirect Object. 
This use of the dative case appears most often with verbs of giving, showing, and 
telling. 
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Accusative Case 


—used for the direct object of a verb 
—used following certain prepositions 


In the sentence “The poet writes poems,” “poems” is the direct object of the verb 
“writes” because the action of the verb “writes” is directly exerted on the object 
“poems.” The word “poems” would be expressed in Latin in the accusative case, and 
the syntax of that word would be Accusative, Direct Object. 

In addition to being used to express the direct object of a verb, the accusative 
case follows prepositions that express motion toward, into, around, and through. For 
example, to express the phrase “toward the field” in Latin, the preposition ad (to- 
ward) is followed by the word “field” in Latin in the accusative case. 


Ablative Case 


—used to express separation (original function of the ablative case); in this usage, 
corresponds to a translation using the English preposition “from” 

—also expresses association or instrument; in this usage, corresponds to a translation 
using the English prepositions “with” or “by” 

—also expresses location (in space or time); in this usage, corresponds to a translation 
using the English prepositions “in,” “on,” or “at” 


Separation 

In the sentence “He came from Italy,” the phrase “from Italy” expresses motion 
from a place: “he” is separated from “Italy.” In the sentence “The king freed the people 
from slavery,” “the people” are separated from “slavery.” These two examples suggest 
the range of meaning expressed by the ablative’s separative function. The idea of 
going from a place (out from/away from/down from) usually requires a preposition 
and a noun in the ablative case. Thus, in the example above, “from Italy” would be 
expressed in Latin by the preposition ab ([away] from) and “Italy” in the ablative case. 
The idea of “from slavery” in the second example would be expressed by the word 
“slavery” in the ablative case and might be accompanied by a preposition. 


Association /Instrument 

In the sentence “The woman came to the party with a poet,” the phrase “with a poet” 
indicates that the woman was accompanied by a poet. The phrase “with a poet” would 
be expressed in Latin by the preposition cum (with) and “poet” in the ablative case; 
the syntax of that word would be Ablative of Accompaniment. NoTE THAT THE 
ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT REQUIRES THE PREPOSITION CUM. 

In the sentence “The farmer is fighting with a sword,” the phrase “with a 
sword” indicates what the farmer uses to fight, or the instrument by means of which 
he is fighting. The phrase “with a sword” would be expressed in Latin by the word 
“sword” in the ablative case with no preposition; the syntax of that word would be 
Ablative of Means (or Ablative of Instrument). NoTE THAT NO PREPOSITION IS USED 
WITH THE ABLATIVE OF MEANS. 
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Location 

In the sentences “Farmers work in fields” and “The queen lives on an island,” the 
phrases “in fields” and “on an island” express ideas of location or place where. The 
phrases “in fields” and “on an island” would be expressed in Latin by the preposition 
in (in, on) and the words “fields” and “island” in the ablative case. NOTE THAT SUCH 
AN ABLATIVE REQUIRES THE PREPOSITION IN. 


Vocative Case 
—used for addressing someone directly 


In the sentence “Tell me, father, why you have come,” the word “father” ex- 
presses the person being directly addressed by the speaker of the sentence. The word 
“father” would be expressed in Latin in the vocative case. In Latin, a word in the voca- 
tive case is sometimes preceded by the interjection 6 (O). 


Summary of Cases and Their Basic Functions 


Case Name Used to Express 
Nominative 1. subject 
2. predicate nominative 
Genitive OF” 
Dative “to? “tor 
Accusative 1. direct object 
2. with certain prepositions 
Ablative 1. “from” 
2. “with,” “by (means of)” 
3. Sp. OF 
Vocative direct address 
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\2. The Five Declensions 


Latin nouns are grouped in five different families called declensions. Each noun be- 
longs to one declension only, and each declension has its own distinctive set of case 
endings. The five groups of nouns are most reliably distinguished and identified by 
the genitive singular ending of each declension: 


Genitive Singular Ending 


1st declension -ae 
2nd declension -I 

3rd declension -is 
Ath declension -is 


5th declension -ei/-€1 
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A full vocabulary entry for a Latin noun contains, in the following order, the 
nominative singular, the genitive singular, a notation of gender, and the English mean- 
ing(s). For example: 


puella, puellae f girl 

servus, servi m. slave 

vir, viri m. man; husband 
periculum, periculi n. danger 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The -ae ending on the genitive singular of puella indicates that this noun belongs to the first 
declension. 


2. The -i endings on the genitive singular forms of servus, vir, and periculum indicate that these 
nouns all belong to the second declension. Even though the endings of their nominative singu- 
lar forms differ, the endings of the genitive singular forms do not. 


Finding the Stem 


The genitive singular is given in the vocabulary for purposes of identifying the de- 
clension to which each noun belongs, but the genitive singular is also the form from 
which a stem is derived for use in making all other forms of the noun. 

To find the stem of any noun, remove the ending from the genitive singular (the sec- 
ond element given in the vocabulary). What remains is the stem. 


patria, patri/ae f. country stem = patri- 
puella, puell/ae f. girl stem = puell- 
liber, libr/i m. book stem = libr- 
servus, serv/i m. slave stem = serv- 
vir, vir/i m. man; husband stem = vir- 


All the forms of a noun are created by taking the stem of that noun and adding the 
case endings that belong to its particular declension. When one generates a complete 
set of forms for a noun in Latin, one is said to decline the noun, and the resulting set 
of forms is called a declension of the noun.° 


§3. Noun Morphology: First Declension 


Gender Note: Most nouns of the first declension are feminine, some are masculine. 
There are no neuter first-declension nouns. 


Case Endings of the First Declension 


Singular Plural 
Nominative/Vocative -a -ae 
Genitive -ae -arum 
Dative -ae -Is 
Accusative -am -as 
Ablative -a -is 


5. There are thus two meanings for the word “declension”: 1. the name for each of the five families of nouns 
(first declension, second declension, etc.); 2. a complete set of forms for an individual noun. 
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MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR 
COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE END- 
INGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a noun of the first declension, add these endings to the stem. For ex- 
ample: 


puella, puellae f. girl 
stem = puell- 


Singular 

Nom./Voc. puella the girl (subject or predicate nominative) 
girl (direct address) 

Gen. puellae of the girl 

Dat. puellae to the girl/for the girl 

Acc. puellam the girl (direct object) 

Abl. puella from the girl; by/with the girl; in the girl 
Plural 

Nom./Voc. puellae the girls (subj. or pred. nom.) 
girls (d.a.) 

Gen. puellarum of the girls 

Dat. puellis to the girls/for the girls 

Acc. puellas the girls (d.o.) 

Abl. puellis from the girls; by/with the girls; in the girls 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The abbreviations for the case names used in the model declension above are standard and 
appear frequently in this book, as do the abbreviations subj. (subject), pred. nom. (predicate 
nominative), d.a. (direct address), and d.o. (direct object). 


2. In the first declension, as in most other declensions, the nominative and vocative endings in 
both singular and plural are identical and are therefore listed together. 


3. Certain endings of the first declension are used to mark more than one case: -ae = genitive 
singular, dative singular, and nominative/vocative plural; -is = dative plural and ablative plural. 
ALWAYS CONSIDER ALL POSSIBILITIES WHEN IDENTIFYING THE FORM OF A NOUN. Context usually 
makes clear which form occurs in a particular sentence. 


4. Two first-declension words in the vocabulary of this chapter, dea, deae f., “goddess,” and 
filia, filiae f, “daughter,” occasionally have irregular dative and ablative plural forms: deabus 
and filiabus, but these forms do not appear in this textbook. 


5. The Latin language has no definite article (the) and no indefinite article (a, an). English definite 
or indefinite articles may be freely added in translations of Latin nouns as context demands. 
Thus, the noun translated above as “the girl,” “of the girl,” etc., could also be translated “a girl,” 
“of a girl,” etc. Sometimes it is appropriate to use no article: “money” or “of books.” Although 
there are words in Latin for “his,” “her,” and “their,” possessive adjectives such as these are 
often omitted in Latin. They may be freely added in English translations. 


@ DRILL 2—3, PAGE 9, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Gender Note: Most nouns of the second declension are masculine, some are femi- 
nine, and many are neuter with endings slightly different from masculine and fem- 
inine nouns. 


Case Endings of the Second Declension: Masculine/Feminine 


Singular Plural 
Nominative -us/—*° -I 
Genitive -i -Orum 
Dative -0 -Is 
Accusative -um -6S 
Ablative -6 -Is 
Vocative -e -I 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR 
COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE END- 
INGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a masculine or feminine noun of the second declension, add these 
endings to the stem. For example: 


servus, servi m. slave 


stem = serv- 
Singular 
Nom. servus a slave (subj. or pred. nom.) 
Gen. servi of a slave 
Dat. servo to a slave/for a slave 
Acc. servum a slave (d.o.) 
Abl. servo from a slave; by/with a slave; in a slave 
Voc. serve slave (d.a.) 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. servi slaves (subj. or pred. nom.) 
slaves (d.a.) 
Gen. servorum of slaves 
Dat. servis to slaves/for slaves 
Acc. servos slaves (d.o.) 
Abl. servis from slaves; by/with slaves; in slaves 


6. Most masculine and feminine nouns of the second declension use -us as the nominative singular ending. 
As is clear from the vocabulary entries, however, a number of nouns lack any nominative singular ending and in- 
stead use a form of the stem of the noun as the nominative singular form. Thus, servus, servi m. slave, but puer, pueri 
m. boy and liber, libri m. book. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine nouns of the second declension are used to mark 
more than one case: -I = genitive singular and nominative/vocative plural; -6 = dative singular 
and ablative singular; -is = dative plural and ablative plural. ALways CONSIDER ALL POSSIBILITIES 
WHEN IDENTIFYING THE FORM OF A NOUN. Context usually makes clear which form appears in a 
particular sentence. 

2. Many endings of the second declension are either similar to or identical with corresponding 
endings of the first declension. Compare accusative singular -um to -am; genitive plural -6rum 
to -arum; dative and ablative plural -is to -is; and accusative plural -6s to -as. 

3. Second-declension nouns whose stems end in -i have two possible forms for the genitive sin- 
gular, one a contraction of the other. For example: 


gladius, gladii or gladi m. sword 


In the second form, the short -i of the stem has contracted with the -i of the ending. This short- 
ened form of the genitive singular is not given in the vocabulary entry for nouns whose stems 
end in -i, but it appears in drills, sentences, and readings. 

4. The second declension is the only declension in which the vocative differs from the nomina- 
tive, and it does so only in the singular for masculine/feminine nouns. For nouns whose nomi- 
native singular ending is -us, the vocative singular ending is -e. For the noun filius and proper 
names of the second declension whose nominative singular ending is -ius, the vocative singular 
ending is -i. For other masculine and feminine nouns of this declension, the vocative singular 
is identical with the nominative singular. For example: 


servus vocative singular = serve 
filius vocative singular = fili 
puer vocative singular = puer 


5. Every vocative plural is identical with the nominative plural in all declensions. 


6. The noun deus, dei m. has certain irregular forms in the plural: di (nom./voc. pl.), deum 
(gen. pl.), and dis (dat./abl. pl.). For the full declension of this noun see the vocabulary note 
on p. 12. 


Case Endings of the Second Declension: Neuter 


Singular Plural 
Nominative/Vocative -um -a 
Genitive -I -Orum 
Dative -0 -Is 
Accusative -um “a 
Ablative -0 -Is 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR 
COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE END- 
INGS QUICKLY. 
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To decline a neuter noun of the second declension, add these endings to the 


stem. For example: 


periculum, periculi n. danger 
stem = pericul- 


Nom./Voc. periculum 
Gen. periculi 

Dat. pericul6 
Acc. periculum 
Abl. periculé 
Nom./Voc. pericula 
Gen. periculdrum 
Dat. periculis 
Acc. pericula 
Abl. periculis 


OBSERVATIONS 


Singular 

danger (subj. or pred. nom.) 

danger (d.a.) 

of danger 

to danger/for danger 

danger (d.o.) 

from danger; by/with danger; in danger 
Plural 

dangers (subj. or pred. nom.) 

dangers (d.a.) 

of dangers 

to dangers/for dangers 

dangers (d.o.) 

from dangers; by/with dangers; in dangers 


1. Most of the endings for neuter nouns of the second declension are identical with the endings 
for masculine/feminine second-declension nouns. Neuter nouns differ only in having -um in 
the nominative and vocative singular and -a in the nominative, vocative, and accusative plural. 
ALL NEUTER WORDS IN LATIN HAVE IDENTICAL NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE FORMS IN BOTH 
THE SINGULAR AND THE PLURAL. Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular 


sentence. 


2. As is true for masculine/feminine second-declension nouns, neuter nouns whose stems 
end in -i have two possible forms for the genitive singular, one a contraction of the other. For 


example: 


consilium, consilii or c6nsili n. plan, advice; judgment 


@ DRILL 4, PAGE 15, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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AGU IRA Bal eves 


Vocabulary 


ciira, ciirae f. care, concern; anxiety 
» ira, irae f. anger, wrath 
poena, poenae f. punishment, penalty 
sapientia, sapientiae f, wisdom 
vita, vitae f. life 


> animus, animi m. (rational) soul, mind; 
spirit; pl., strong feelings 

> arma, armorum n. pl. arms, weapons 
studium, studii n. zeal, enthusiasm; 
pursuit, study 
vélum, véli n. sail 


> ambuld, ambulare, ambulavi, ambulatum 
(1-intr.) walk 

> amo, amare, amavi, amatus (1-tr.) love 

> cogitd (1-tr.) think; ponder 

> do, dare, dedi, datus give, grant 
> poenas dare (idiom) to pay the penalty 
> véla dare (idiom) to set sail 

> dond (1-tr.) give; present, reward 
erro (1-intr.) wander; err, make a mistake 
laboro (1-intr.) work; suffer, be distressed 

> monstro (1-tr.) show, point out 

> opto (1-tr.) desire 

> vocd (1-tr.) call; summon; name 


> débed, débére, débui, débitus owe; ought 
habeG, habére, habui, habitus have, hold; 
consider 

> iubed, iubére, iussi, iussus order 

> moved, movére, MG6vi, mOtus set in mo- 
tion, stir (up), move 

» responded, respondére, respondi, 
responsus answer, respond 

> timed, timére, timui, — fear, be afraid (of) 
vided, vidére, vidi, visus see 


> sum, esse, fui, futiirus be; exist 
> possum, posse, potui, — be able, can 


cir (interrog. adv.) why 
> enim (postpositive conj.) in fact, indeed; 
for 
etenim (conj.) and indeed; for in fact 
> nam (conj.) for 
namque (conj.) for in fact 
> -ne (interrog. enclitic particle) added to the 
first word of a question 
> neque or nec (conj.-adv.) and not 
neque/nec ...neque/nec... 
neither <r. snole ss, 
> non (adv.) not 
sed (conj.) but 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> When ira appears in the plural, it may be translated “(feelings of) anger.” 

> animus, animi m. is the “(rational) soul” or “mind” of a human being. It is distinct from anima, which is 
the physical soul, that part of a human that would descend to the underworld. By comparison, Greek and 
English have one word, psyché and “soul” respectively, that is used for both. animus may also mean “heart” 
as the source of emotion and passion, or it may indicate a specific passion. In the plural, it often means 
“spirits” in the sense of “strong feelings,” and in certain contexts “anger,” “courage,” or “pride.” 

> The second-declension noun arma, armoérum n. pl. never appears in the singular in Latin. The vocabulary 
entry is given in the plural but is analogous in other respects to any other vocabulary entry for a noun: it 
gives the nominative, the genitive, the gender, and the meaning(s) of the word. All such entries also indi- 
cate that the word listed is plural. 


Principal Parts 
As is explained in 7, the fourth principal part of a verb is usually the perfect passive participle of that verb. 
In this book, two different endings of the perfect passive participle— -us and -um—are used in the vocabu- 
lary lists beginning each chapter. Verbs that are transitive—that express an action that is directly exerted on a 
person or thing—have a fourth principal part ending in -us. Verbs that are intransitive—that express an ac- 
tion that is not directly exerted on a person or thing—have a fourth principal part ending in -um. For more 
on the distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs, see §11. 
Certain intransitive verbs have no perfect passive participle. For some intransitive verbs a future active 
participle, whose ending is -iirus, is supplied as the fourth principal part. This is true, for example, for the ir- 
regular intransitive verb sum, esse, fui, futiirus. The fourth principal part, futiirus, is a future active participle. 
Certain verbs, both transitive and intransitive, have no fourth principal part at all.! When memorizing 
and reciting aloud such verbs, say “blank” for the missing fourth principal part. 
>» Most verbs of the first conjugation have principal parts that follow the pattern of ambul6, ambulire, 
ambulavi, ambulatum (an intransitive verb) or am6, amare, amavi, amatus (a transitive verb). Verbs whose 
second, third, and fourth principal parts end in -are, -Avi, -dtus are identified in the vocabulary list by the 
notation (1-tr.) following the first principal part. Verbs whose second, third, and fourth principal parts end 
in -dre, -Avi, -dtum are identified in the vocabulary list by the notation (1-intr.). No other principal parts are 
listed for these verbs. However, when learning verbs of this conjugation, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY 
ALL FOUR PRINCIPAL PARTS. For example, opt6, optare, optavi, optatus, not opt6 (1-tr.). 

} cdgitd, cégitare, cogitavi, cOgitatus takes two grammatical constructions. It takes a direct object, or it may 
also be used with the preposition dé. 


Animam cégitat. She is pondering the soul. 
Dé anima cégitat. She is thinking about the soul. 


» do, dare, dedi, datus is an irregular first-conjugation verb because its principal parts do not follow the pat- 
tern of other first-conjugation verbs, and its present stem, da-, contains a short -a-. However, two forms 
have -a-: the second person singular present active indicative (das) and the second person singular present 
active imperative (da). (For the indicative see §9; for the imperative see |32.) MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. The 
third principal part, dedi, is called reduplicated because the first consonant of the root, d-, has been dou- 
bled with an intervening vowel. Like all verbs of giving, showing, and telling, dé regularly takes both a direct 
object and an indirect object. 

» Two common idioms using d6 are poenas dare, “to pay the penalty,” and véla dare, “to set sail.” An idiom 
is an expression whose meaning cannot be rendered by a literal translation. Idioms are included in the vo- 
cabulary lists with their verbs in the infinitive. MEMORIZE EACH IDIOM AS A SEPARATE VOCABULARY ENTRY. 


Nautae poends dabunt. The sailors will pay the penalty. 
Nautae véla non dant. The sailors are not setting sail. 


1. A missing fourth principal part indicates that no forms derived from this part occur in the Latin that has 
survived. 
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> donG, donare, donavi, donatus is a denominative verb. The term denominative is used of verbs that are de- 
rived from nouns or adjectives. The verb doné is derived from the noun dénum, doni n. Two constructions 
regularly occur with this verb. 


Poétae peciniam donamus. We are giving the poet money. 
We are giving money to the poet. 
Poétam peciinia donamus. We are rewarding the poet with (by means of) money. 


In the first sentence dond functions as an ordinary verb of giving, showing, and telling and takes a direct ob- 
ject and an indirect object. In this usage d6nd is a synonym of do. In the second sentence d6né means “pre- 
sent” or “reward” with a person as an Accusative, Direct Object and an Ablative of Means. 

> monstro, mOnstrare, mOnstravi, mOnstratus is a verb of giving, showing, and telling and thus takes both a 
direct object and an indirect object. 

> opto, optare, optavi, optatus may take a direct object or an Object Infinitive ({13). 


Cum agricolis laborare optat. He desires to work with the farmers. 


} vocd, vocare, vocavi, vocdatus means “call” both in the sense of “summon” and in the sense of “name.” In 
the latter sense, it takes a direct object and another noun called a Predicate Accusative. 


Patriam insulam vocd. I call the island (d.o.) (my) homeland (Predicate Accusative). 


> The verb débeG, débére, débui, débitus has two distinct meanings. When it takes a direct object, it is trans- 
lated “owe.” When it is followed by a Complementary Infinitive, it is translated “ought” (§12). 


Poétae peciiniam débed. I owe money to the poet. 

Laborare débeo. I ought to work. 
To translate the past and future tenses of débed with a Complementary Infinitive, use the English verb 
“have.” 

Laborare débébam. I had (was having) to work. 

Labodrare débébo. I shall have to work. 


> iubed, iubére, iussi, iussus frequently takes an Object Infinitive ({13), most often with a subject of the in- 
finitive in the accusative case (§107). This accusative is translated as if it were a direct object of the form of 
iubed. 


Régina nautam labordare iubet. The queen orders the sailor to work. 


> moved, movére, movi, mbtus means “set (something or someone) in motion,” either physically or emo- 
tionally. 

> responded, respondére, respondi, responsus takes a Dative of Indirect Object to express the person whom 
one answers (to whom one responds). 


Respondébis féminae? Will you answer the woman? 
Will you respond to the woman? 


> timed, timére, timui,— lacks a fourth principal part and thus lacks the tenses formed from this principal 
part. MEMORIZE THE BLANK IN PLACE OF A FOURTH PRINCIPAL PART. time6 is transitive but may be used ab- 
solutely (§11). It may be accompanied by a Dative of Reference or by the preposition dé (as well as by other 
prepositions). 


Agricola timet. The farmer is afraid. 

Agricola réginam timet. The farmer fears the queen. 
Agricola réginae timet. The farmer fears for the queen. 
Agricola dé filid timet. The farmer is afraid about (his) son. 


> The principal parts of the irregular verb sum, esse, fui, futéirus derive from two different PIE roots, *Ees-, 
“be; exist” (the root for the first two principal parts) and *bheu-, “be, exist, grow” (for the third and fourth 
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principal parts).? The fourth principal part, futirus (about to be), is the future active participle. sum has 
two different uses but is always intransitive. For the conjugation and uses of sum see §10. 

> possum, posse, potui, — is an intransitive verb that is regularly followed by a Complementary Infinitive 
(§12). It lacks a fourth principal part and thus lacks the tenses formed from this principal part. MEMORIZE 
THE BLANK IN PLACE OF A FOURTH PRINCIPAL PART. For the conjugation of possum see §10. 

> enim is called a postpositive conjunction (< postpdn6, put after) because it is regularly placed after the first 
word (or second word) in a sentence. enim is used to join two sentences or clauses when the second sen- 
tence or clause explains (for) or confirms (in fact, indeed) a preceding one. 


Régina ad oppidum ambulat. Dona enim dis dare optat. (enim with explanation) 
The queen is walking to the town. For she desires to give gifts to the gods. 
Agricola véla dare optat. Nihil enim timet. (enim with confirmation) 

The farmer desires to set sail. Indeed, he is afraid of nothing. 


enim is never placed first in a Latin sentence, but it is nearly always the first word in an English translation. 
> nam is another conjunction used to join two sentences or clauses when the second sentence or clause ex- 
plains a preceding one. Unlike enim, nam is not postpositive. 


Régina ad oppidum ambulat. Nam dona dis dare optat. 
The queen is walking to the town. For she desires to give gifts to the gods. 


> -ne is an enclitic’ added to the first word of a sentence to indicate that it is a question. Its use in questions 
is optional, and it has no English translation. The word to which it is added is often a verb, since verbs often 
occur first in questions, but -ne may be added to other words as well. 


Optasne réginam insulae vidére? Do you desire to see the queen of the island? 
Réginamne insulae vidére optas? Do you desire to see the queen of the island? 


}> neque or nec is a conjunction (and) and an adverb (not) at the same time. 


Vir pugnat nec dé periculé cégitat. The man fights and does not think about danger. 
neque... neque...,mec...nec..., or a mixture of the two mark balanced pairs and is translated “nei- 
thet etkOn 255.” 
Nec féminae nec vir dénum dabo. Neither to the woman nor to the man shall I give a gift. 


When a parallel series is longer than two (nec féminae nec viré nec réginae), translate the first nec as “not” 
and say “and not” for the others (not to the woman and not to the man and not to the queen). 
»> non (adv.) almost always precedes the word it emphasizes. 


Agricola déna non optat. The farmer does not desire gifts. 
Agricola agrum, n6n peciiniam, optat. The farmer desires a field, not money. 
Derivatives Cognates 

ambulo somnambulist 

cura curious 

do donative; pardon antidote; dose 

habeo habit; able give; gavel 

ira irate iron; hierarchy 

moved mobile; emotion 

possum possible; potent despot; Padishah 

sapientia insipid; savant; savvy 

sum, esse interest; absent; essence am; is; yes; sin 

fui, futiirus future be; build; physics 

video vision; visage; voyeur guide; wise; idol 

vita vital bio-; quick; hygiene; whiskey 

voco vocal; invoke; vowel epic 


2. An asterisk next to a form indicates that the form is hypothetical. 


3. See the vocabulary note on -que (p. 13). 
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\5. The Finite Latin Verb and Its Properties: 
Person, Number, Tense, Voice, Mood 


A verb is the part of speech that expresses action, existence, or occurrence. It is used 
to declare or assert something about the subject.* Every verb form in Latin may have 
five properties: person, number, tense, voice, and mood. A finite verb form is defined 
or limited by all five of these properties. 

PERSON—Latin verbs appear in the first person when the subject of the verb is 
the speaker or speakers (I, we), in the second person when the subject is the person 
addressed (you, you [pl.]), and in the third person when the subject is the person or 
thing spoken about (he, she, it, they, or any specific noun that could replace these 
pronouns: e.g., the boy, Cicero, dangers).° 

NuMBER—Latin verbs appear in the singular when the subject is one and in the 
plural when the subject is more than one.° 

TensE—The tense of a Latin verb indicates both time and aspect: 


1. time: present, past, or future 


2. aspect: simple, progressive, repeated, or completed 


Aspect refers to the way the action of a verb is looked at and in particular indicates 
the relation of the action to the passage of time. 
A verb that has simple aspect represents an action as simply occurring. 


Mom, I see a baby duck! (present time) 
That boy ate two dinners. (past time) 
The candidate will lose the election tomorrow. (future time) 


A verb that has progressive aspect represents an action as being in progress. 


The girl is eating an ice-cream cone. (present time) 
The boy was walking to school when he saw a baby duck. (past time) 
She'll be comin’ round the mountain when she comes. (future time) 


A verb that has repeated aspect represents an action as repeated or habitual. 


She walks to school every day. (present time) 
The boy used to play soccer. (past time) 
I shall sit here on and off for days and days. (future time) 


A verb that has completed aspect represents an action as already completed. 


I have now finished my lunch. (present time) 
When they returned home, the sailors had sailed a thousand miles. (past time) 
She will have cleaned up her room by the time Dad gets home. (future time) 


4. There are, in fact, several kinds of verbs: 
—transitive verbs, which carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the cat catches the mouse 
—intransitive verbs, which do not carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the cat sleeps 
—linking (copulative) verbs, which equate the subject with a noun or adjective in the predicate: the cat is a 
thief; the cat is black. 


5. A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. This is called subject-verb agreement. 
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It should be clear that verb tenses can share the same time but differ in aspect. The 
verbs in the following English sentences are all in past time; they differ only in aspect. 


The boy laughed. simple aspect 

The boy was laughing. progressive aspect 
Every time his friend sang, the boy laughed. repeated aspect 
Because the boy had laughed, his friend was angry. completed aspect 


All the Latin tenses that express progressive aspect may also express repeated aspect. 
Context usually makes clear whether a progressive aspect or a repeated aspect trans- 
lation is more appropriate. 

Voice—Latin verbs appear in the active voice when their subjects are perform- 
ing the action of the verb. (The cat scratches.) They appear in the passive voice when 
their subjects are receiving the action of the verb. (The cat is scratched.) 

Moop—Latin verbs occur in one of three different moods based on the writer’s 
or speaker’s attitude toward the factuality or likelihood of the action expressed. One 
uses the indicative mood to represent something as factual or to ask a question of 
fact. (The cat is scratching the furniture. Why is the cat scratching the furniture?) One 
uses the imperative mood to give a command. (Mom, scratch my back.) To represent 
an action as possible, wished for, doubtful, or nonfactual in some other way, one uses 
the subjunctive mood. (If only my cat would not scratch the furniture. My cat might 
scratch your arm.) 


\6. The Latin Tenses of the Indicative Mood: Overview 


Since Latin tenses have three possible times (present, past, future) and three possi- 
ble aspects (simple, progressive/repeated, completed—the progressive and repeated 
always being grouped together in Latin), it would have been most efficient if Latin 
had had nine tenses corresponding to the nine possible combinations of time and 
aspect. In fact, Latin has only six tenses in the indicative mood. Three Latin tenses 
have two possible combinations of time and aspect. A list of the six tenses of the in- 
dicative mood and their times and aspects follows, with sample English translations 
for each. 


1. Present: reports an action in present time with either simple or progressive/repeated 
aspect. (She thinks. She is thinking. She thinks [every day/often/repeatedly].) 


2. Imperfect: reports an action in past time with progressive/repeated aspect. (She was 
thinking. She used to think. She thought [every day/often/repeatedly].) 


. Future: reports an action in future time with either simple or progressive/repeated aspect. 
(She will think. She will be thinking. She will think [every day/often/repeatedly].) 


4. Perfect: reports either an action in present time with completed aspect (She has 
thought.) 


or an action in past time with simple aspect. (She thought.) 
5. Pluperfect: reports an action in past time with completed aspect. (She had thought.) 


6. Future Perfect: reports an action in future time with completed aspect. (She will have 
thought.) 


Ww 
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The chart below shows these six tenses arranged according to time and aspect with 
a sample verb showing the corresponding tense in English: 


The Six Latin Tenses of the Indicative Mood 
AE Le RS Sl 


i Progressive/Repeated Completed 
Present Present Perfect 
Present | “he sings” “he is singing” “he has sung” 
I “he sings (every day)” 
Perfect Imperfect Pluperfect 
“he sang” “he was singing” “he had sung” 
M “he sang (every day)” 
Future Future Future perfect 
Future “he will sing” | “he will be singing” “he will have sung” 
E 


“he will sing (every day)” 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The present indicative and the future indicative have both simple aspect and progressive/re- 
peated aspect. Be flexible when considering how to translate these tenses. Context usually 
makes clear the appropriate translation. 


2. The perfect tense is unique among the indicative tenses in that it refers to two different times 


with two different aspects (present completed or past simple). Context usually makes clear the ap- 
propriate translation. 


@ DRILL 5—6, PAGE 37, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\7. The Vocabulary Entry for a Verb: Principal Parts 


The full vocabulary entry for a verb contains four principal parts and English mean- 
ings for the verb. The four principal parts are the given elements from which all the 
forms of a Latin verb are created. For example: 


moveo, movére, mOvi, mMOtus move 


Principal Part 
1 moved* first person sing. present active indicative “I move” 


2 movére present active infinitive’ “to move” 
3 movi first person sing. perfect active indicative “I moved”/“I have moved” 
4 méotus perfect passive participle® “(having been) moved” 


LEARN WHAT EACH PRINCIPAL PART IS AND HOW IT IS TO BE TRANSLATED. ALWAYS MEM- 
ORIZE ALL FOUR PRINCIPAL PARTS OF EACH VERB. 


6. Latin verbs are named by the first principal part (move6, voc6). By contrast, English verbs are named by the 
infinitive (to move, to call). 

7. An infinitive is a verbal noun with the properties of tense and voice. 

8. A participle is a verbal adjective with the properties of tense and voice. As mentioned in the vocabulary note 
on principal parts (p. 26), the fourth principal part is usually but not always the perfect passive participle ending in 
either -us or -um. Certain verbs that lack perfect passive participles have future active participles as their fourth prin- 
cipal parts, which end in -drus. 
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\8. The Four Conjugations 


Latin verbs are grouped in four different families called conjugations. Each verb be- 
longs to one conjugation only, and each conjugation differs slightly from the others 
in how it creates certain forms. The four conjugations are distinguished and identi- 
fied by the vowel preceding the -re ending of the second principal part (present active in- 
finitive). The following sets of principal parts will serve as examples of the four con- 
jugations: 


1st conjugation -a- vocd, vocare, vocavi, vocatus call 
2nd conjugation -é- moved, movére, MOvi, Motus move 
3rd conjugation -e- rego, regere, réxi, réctus rule 

4th conjugation -I- audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear 


OBSERVATION 


The -é- indicating a second-conjugation verb is long, but the -e- indicating the third conjugation 
is short. 


The finite forms of a Latin verb are created by: 


1. taking a stem from one of the principal parts 
2. sometimes adding an infix’ that indicates the tense 
3. adding personal endings that indicate three things: person, number, and voice. 


When one generates a complete set of forms of a particular tense in Latin, one is said 
to conjugate the verb in that tense, and the resulting set of forms is called a conju- 
gation of that tense.!° 

Since verbs of the first and second conjugations form the present, imperfect, 
and future active indicative in the same ways, they are here introduced together. 


Finding the Present Stem 


For all conjugations the stem for the present, imperfect, and future active indicative 
is found by removing the -re from the second principal part. This stem is called the 
present stem. All verb forms made with the present stem when taken together are 
called the present system of the verb. The vowel at the end of this stem is called the 
stem vowel. Thus, for example: 


Ist: voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatus call present stem: voca- 
2nd: moveo, movére, MOvi, MOtus move present stem: move- 


@ DRILL 7—8, PAGE 41, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


9. An infix (< infigo, fasten in) is an inflectional element appearing in the middle of a word. 


10. There are thus two meanings for the word “conjugation”: 1. the name for each of the four families of verbs 
(first conjugation, second conjugation, etc.); 2. a complete set of forms for a particular tense of a given verb. 
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§9. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active Indicative of 
First and Second Conjugations 


Present Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the present active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the active personal endings directly to the present stem 


The active personal endings are: 


Person Singular 

1 -0, -m I 

2 “Ss you 

3 -t he, she, it 
Plural 

1 -mus we 

2 -tis you (pl.) 

3 -nt they 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The active personal endings are used to form the present, imperfect, and future active indica- 
tive. Although two endings are given for the first person singular (-6, -m), they are not inter- 
changeable. The present active indicative and the future active indicative use -6. The imperfect 
active indicative uses -m. 

2. The active personal endings will be used to form many tenses and conjugations in Latin. 
MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS AND BE PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


Thus the present active indicative conjugations of, for example, voc6 and moveé are: 


Present Stem: voca- move- 

Singular 

1 vocd I call moved I move 

2 vocas you call movés you move 

3 vocat he, she, it calls §movet he, she, it moves 
Plural 

t vocamus’ we call movémus we move 

2 vocatis you (pl.) call movétis you (pl.) move 

3 vocant they call movent they move 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The present active indicative of first- and second-conjugation verbs has no infix to mark 
tense. The personal endings are added directly to the present stem. 

2. In the first person singular of all first-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -a- contracts with the 
-6 of the ending (*voca6 > vocd).'' THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR IS THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART 
AND MUST BE MEMORIZED. 

3. In the first person singular of all second-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -é- shortens be- 
fore the -6 of the ending (*movéd > move6). THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR IS THE FIRST PRINCI- 
PAL PART AND MUST BE MEMORIZED. 


11. The symbol > means “becomes.” 
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Chapter II 


4. In the third person singular and plural of both first- and second-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowels (-a- and -é- respectively) shorten before the endings -t and -nt. A long vowel always short- 
ens when it immediately precedes these two endings. The shortening of long vowels before cer- 
tain final consonants is referred to in this book as the long vowel rule. 


5. Although there are words in Latin for the personal pronouns “I,” “you,” etc., these are regu- 
larly omitted when they are the subjects of verbs. THE ACTIVE PERSONAL ENDINGS SUPPLY THE 
SUBJECTS, AND SO THESE PRONOUNS ARE NOT REQUIRED. In the third person singular, if no sub- 
ject is expressed, the appropriate pronoun (he, she, or it) must be determined from context. If 
the subject is expressed, no pronoun should be supplied. Compare, for example: 


ambulat he, she, it walks 
poéta ambulat the poet walks 


6. The English translations for the present-tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the present tense also has progressive/repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: “I am 
calling,” “I call (repeatedly),” etc. 


Imperfect Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the imperfect active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the infix for the imperfect active indicative: -ba- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 


Thus the imperfect active indicative conjugations of, for example, voc6 and moved 


are: 

Present Stem: voca- move- 

Infix: -ba- -ba- 

Singular 

1 vocabam I was calling movébam I was moving 

2 vocabas you were calling movébas you were moving 

3 vocabat he, she, it was calling movébat he, she, it was 
moving 

Plural 

1 vocabamus_ we were calling movebamus we were moving 

2 vocabatis you (pl.) were calling movébatis you (pl.) were 
moving 

3 vocabant they were calling movébant they were moving 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -m, as they do before the end- 
ings -t and -nt. Thus the long vowel rule is: 

THE ENDINGS -M, -T, AND -NT SHORTEN PRECEDING LONG VOWELS. 
2. The English translations for the imperfect tense forms given above have progressive aspect. 


Because the imperfect tense also has repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: “I used 
to call,” “I called (repeatedly),” etc. 
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Future Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the future active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the infix for the future active indicative: -bi- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -6 for first person singular) 


Thus the future active indicative conjugations of, for example, vocé and moved are: 


Present Stem: voca- move- 

Infix: -bi- -bi- 

Singular 

1 vocabo I shall call movébo I shall move 

2 vocabis you will call movébis you will move 

3 vocabit he, she, it will call movebit he, she, it will move 
Plural 

1 vocabimus we shall call movébimus we shall move 

2 vocabitis you (pl.) will call = movébitis you (pl.) will move 
3 vocabunt _ they will call movébunt __ they will move 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -bi- contracts with the ending -6 to give the re- 
sulting form (*vocabid > vocabd; *movébid > movebd). MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE 
RULES FOR FORMING THE FUTURE ACTIVE INDICATIVE. 


2. In the third person plural, the -i- of the infix -bi- changes to -u-. The -u- is a remnant of an 
earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the rules for forming the 
future active indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


3. The English translations for the future tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the future tense also has progressive/repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: “I shall 
be calling,” “I shall call (repeatedly),” etc. 


@ DRILL 9, PAGE 45, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§10. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active Indicative 
of the Irregular Verbs sum and possum 


The verb sum, esse, fui, futirus,!* “be, exist,” and the verb possum, posse, potui, —, 
“be able, can,” are irregular verbs. An irregular verb is a verb that does not belong to 
any of the four conjugations. Sum and possum have irregular forms in the present, 
imperfect, and future active indicative. The conjugations of these three tenses of 
these verbs are presented below. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 


12. The fourth principal part of most verbs is the perfect passive participle (see J7). However, the fourth prin- 
cipal part of sum—futiirus—is a future active participle and is translated “about to be.” 
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Present Active Indicative of sum and possum 


Singular 

1 sum Tam possum Iam able 

Zz es you are potes you are able 

3 est he, she, it is potest he, she, it is able 
Plural 

1 sumus we are possumus we are able 

2 estis you (pl.) are potestis you (pl.) are able 
3 sunt they are possunt they are able 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the present active indicative, the stem of sum shifts between s- (first person singular and 
plural, third person plural) and es- (second person singular and plural, third person singular). 
The active personal endings are familiar: -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 
2. The verb possum is in origin a combination of the Latin adjective potis or pote (able) and the 
verb sum. The adjective appears as a prefix: either pos- (added to forms of sum beginning with 
s-) or pot- (added to forms of sum beginning with e-). 


Imperfect Active Indicative of sum and possum 


Singular 

1 eram I was poteram I was able 

2 eras you were poteras you were able 

3 erat he, she, it was poterat he, she, it was able 
Plural 

1 eramus we were poteramus we were able 

2 eratis you (pl.) were poteratis you (pl.) were able 
3 erant they were poterant they were able 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the imperfect active indicative, the stem of sum is era-.! The stem vowel -a- in the first 
person singular, third person singular, and third person plural shortens according to the long 
vowel rule. Compare this stem vowel (-4-) with the sign of the imperfect active indicative for 
first- and second-conjugation verbs (-ba-). 


2. Since the stem of sum in the imperfect active indicative begins with e-, the prefix pot- is used 
throughout the imperfect active indicative conjugation of possum. 


3. A strict English translation of the verb sum in the imperfect tense with progressive aspect 
would be “I was (being),” “you were (being),” etc. However, the English past tense is regularly 
used in contexts that make this progressive aspect clear. For example, in the phrase “when I 
was a girl,” the state of being a girl is understood to have occurred over time. Thus the past 
tense in English may express progressive aspect. 


13. era- was derived by the addition of -4- to the original stem *es-. Whenever the single letter *-s- appeared be- 
tween vowels in Latin, it changed to -r-. This sound change is called rhotacism (< the Greek letter rho) and is thought 
to have occurred in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.«. 
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Future Active Indicative of sum and possum 


Singular 

1 ero I shall be potero I shall be able 

2 ,  eris you will be poteris you will be able 

3 erit he, she, it will be poterit he, she, it will be able 
Plural 

1 erimus we shall be poterimus we shall be able 

2 eritis you (pl.) will be poteritis you (pl.) will be able 
3 erunt they will be poterunt they will be able 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the future active indicative, the stem of sum is eri-.'* Compare this stem vowel (-i-) with 
the sign of the future active indicative for first- and second-conjugation verbs (-bi-). In the first 
person singular, the stem vowel -i- contracts with the -6 of the ending (*erio > erd). In the third 
person plural, the -i- changes to a -u-, a remnant of an earlier form. Compare the third person 
plurals of the future active indicative conjugation of first- and second-conjugation verbs. 


2. Since the stem of sum in the future active indicative begins with e-, the prefix pot- is used 
throughout the future active indicative conjugation of possum. 


The Two Meanings of the Verb sum 


The two meanings given for the verb sum, “be, exist,” must be carefully distin- 
guished. For example: 


Régina est filia deae. The queen is the daughter of a goddess. 
Est régina in insula. A queen exists on the island. 
There is a queen on the island. 


In the first sentence, est is a copulative or linking verb. It equates the subject (régina, 
queen) with a Predicate Nominative (filia, daughter). When sum is used as a copu- 
lative verb, it is usually placed between the subject and the Predicate Nominative. 

In the second sentence, est is not a copulative verb. It simply states that the sub- 
ject (régina, queen) exists. When sum is not copulative, it asserts the existence of the 
subject and often (though not always) precedes the subject. It is convenient to trans- 
late this use of sum with the English expletive “there” and the appropriate form of 
the verb “be,” as in the second translation offered above.’ Although “there” comes 
first in the translation, it is not the subject: it is the “queen” who exists. 


@ Dri 10, PAGE 53, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


14. eri- was derived by the addition of -i- to the original stem *es-, and, by rhotacism, the intervocalic -s- changed 
to an -r-. 


15. An expletive is a word that stands in place of or anticipates a following word or phrase. 
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§11. Distinguishing Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


A transitive verb expresses an action that is directly exerted on a person or thing. The 
person or thing receiving the action is the direct object (§1). For example: 


The dog catches the ball. 
She was sending a package. 


The verbs in these sentences (“catches” and “was sending”) are transitive (< transeo, 
go across). The direct objects in these sentences (“ball” and “package”) would be ex- 
pressed in Latin in the accusative case. 

Many transitive verbs require direct objects to complete their meanings. Many 
transitive verbs, however, may be used absolutely; that is, they may occur without an 
expressed direct object. For example, to the question “What are you doing?” the re- 
sponse “I am writing” could be considered complete, although a direct object (book, 
some letters) is implied. 

An intransitive verb expresses an action that is not directly exerted on a person 
or thing. It cannot take a direct object. For example: 


He stands on the corner. 
I shall go home. 


Two important types of intransitive verbs are copulative verbs'® and verbs that ex- 
press motion (go, come, etc.). The actions of the verbs in these sentences are not ex- 
erted on direct objects. In the second sentence, the adverb “home” (= homeward) is 
not a direct object since the action of “shall go” is not exerted upon “home.” 

Verbs that are transitive in English are often transitive in Latin. However, there 
are many important exceptions. These are indicated in the vocabulary lists and notes. 


@ Dri 11, PAGE 57, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§12. Complementary Infinitive 


An infinitive is an abstract verbal noun in the neuter singular. It is indeclinable; that 
is, although it is a noun, it does not have case endings, and it has limited syntactic 
functions. An infinitive has the verbal properties of tense (present, perfect, or future) 
and voice (active or passive).!’ As noted in §7, the second principal part of 
every verb is the present active infinitive and is regularly translated “to FOr 
example: movére, “to move.” 


16. For a definition of copulative verbs see §1. 


17. An infinitive (< infinitivus, not limited) is a verb form that is not limited by person and number. 
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An infinitive may be used to complete the meaning of another verb. Such an in- 
finitive is called a Complementary Infinitive (< compleé, fill out). For example: 


Insulam vidére possum. The island (d.o.) to see I am able. 
I am able to see the island. 
Laboérare débémus. To work we ought. 
We ought to work. 


The syntax of each italicized word (vidére, laborare) is Complementary Infinitive. 


OBSERVATION 


In the first sentence the verbal idea begun with “I am able” is completed by the infinitive “to 
see”: the infinitive specifies what the subject of possum is able to do. In the second sentence 
the verbal idea begun with “we ought” is completed by the infinitive “to work”: the infinitive 
specifies what the subject of débémus ought to do. Verbs that can take a Complementary 
Infinitive are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


§13. Object Infinitive 


An infinitive may be used as the direct object of a transitive verb. Such an infinitive is 
called an Object Infinitive. For example: 


Agricola labérare optat. The farmer to work desires. 
The farmer desires to work. 


The syntax of the italicized word (labérare) is Object Infinitive. 


OBSERVATION 


The Object Infinitive may be understood as a variety of Complementary Infinitive. The infini- 
tive labérare in the sentence above both is the direct object of optat and serves to complete the 
verbal idea begun with optat. 


§14. Dative of the Possessor 


A noun in the dative case is used to indicate the person who possesses something. This 
use is an extension of the case’s referential function, and a dative so used is called a 
Dative of the Possessor. For example: 


Dominé est liber. To the master there is a book. 
The master has a book. 
Erat féminis consilium. There was to the women a plan. 


The women had a plan. 
The syntax of each italicized word (domin6, féminis) is Dative of the Possessor. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In a sentence containing a Dative of the Possessor, the noun possessed appears in the nomina- 
tive case as the subject of a form of the verb sum. The verb asserts the existence of the noun in 
the nominative case with reference to the person in the dative case. 
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2. The translations of these sentences move from the more to the less literal. In the less literal 
translation, the Dative of the Possessor becomes in English the subject of the verb “have,” and 
the nominative of the thing possessed becomes the direct object. 


3. The Dative of the Possessor is always a person. 


Expressions of Possession Compared 


In addition to the Dative of the Possessor, Latin may report that someone possesses 
something in two other ways: with the verb habed, habére, habui, habitus, “have, 
hold; consider,” and with the Genitive of Possession (see §1). Although these three 
constructions differ slightly in emphasis, the differences cannot always be repre- 
sented in English translations. For example: 


Dominus librum habet. The master a book (d.o.) has. 
The master has a book. 

Domin6 est liber. To the master there is a book. 
The master has a book. 

Liber est domini. The book is of the master. 


The book is the master’s. 


The sentence Dominus librum habet is a neutral statement of ownership, in which 
equal stress is given to both possessor and thing possessed. 

In the sentence Domin6 est liber (Dative of the Possessor), the thing possessed 
receives slightly greater stress because it is the subject of the sentence. A sentence 
with a Dative of the Possessor asserts both the existence of the thing possessed and 
possession by the person in the dative. 

In the sentence Liber est domini, the Genitive of Possession in the predicate lays 
stress on the possessor. The existence of the thing possessed is assumed, and the 
sentence asserts only its possession by the person in the genitive. 

The first two sentences answer the question “What does the master have>” The 
third answers the question “Whose is the book?” 


§15. Introduction to the Latin Sentence and Prose Word Order 


Like any language, Latin seeks to be understood, and its aim is most often toward 
clarity. A sentence of Latin prose is not a puzzle to be figured out and not an ill- 
arranged version of English in a foreign tongue. Although it is rarely the same as the 
order of an English sentence with equivalent meaning, the word order of a Latin sen- 
tence is important and joins with the words themselves to convey the writer’s pre- 
cise meaning. The same may be said of English, but because English words have far 
fewer inflectional endings than Latin words, fewer orders are available for conveying 
a particular meaning. In the sentence “The girl loves the boy,” “girl” is understood 
as the subject of the verb because it appears before the verb, and “boy” is understood 
as the direct object because it appears after the verb. 

A greater degree of inflection of its nouns and verbs allows Latin a more flexible 
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word order than is possible in English. The same sentence (The girl loves the boy) 
could theoretically be written in Latin in six different orders. The three words puella, 
puerum, and amat could appear in any order, and basic syntax and meaning would 
be clear from the particular inflectional ending on each word. 

Meaning may thus be conveyed by a variety of orders, but the determining fac- 
tors in the order of a Latin sentence are emphasis, balance, and economy. 

EmpHasis—The two most important places in a Latin sentence are the begin- 
ning (first word) and the end (last word).'* If no special emphasis is given to any ele- 
ment of a sentence, the subject and the verb—the most important syntactic elements 
of a sentence—normally occupy these positions, the subject first and the verb last. 
The other elements of a sentence (e.g., direct object, indirect object, prepositional 
phrases) appear between the subject and the verb. This unemphatic Latin word order 
may be called neutral because although it contains two important positions (first and 
last), no special emphasis is placed on the words that occupy these positions. 

When neutral order is not followed, the words in the first and last positions 
often receive special emphasis. For example: 


Fémina filiis dona dat. The woman to (her) sons gifts (d.o.) is giving. 
(neutral word order) The woman is giving gifts to (her) sons. 
Dona fémina filiis dat. Gifts (d.o.) the woman to (her) sons is giving. 
(déna emphasized) The woman is giving gifts to (her) sons. 


The second sentence violates neutral word order by placing the direct object first, 
ahead of the subject. Thus dona receives additional emphasis.'? However, in the sen- 
tence Dona filiis dat (She gives gifts to [her] sons), no additional emphasis is placed 
on dona because no subject expressed in the nominative case has been moved from 
its normal position at the beginning of the sentence. 

BALANCE—Latin sentences often exhibit symmetrical arrangements and there- 
by achieve a kind of balance. For example, the placing of subject first and verb last 
gives equal weight to the beginning and end of a sentence. The use of conjunctions 
that signal parallelism such as et... et ... also contributes to an impression of 
balance. 

Latin writers often achieve balance between contrasting phrases by arranging 
grammatical elements in parallel sequence: 

Régina et peciiniam agricolis et libros poétis dat. 

A B A B 


The queen both money (d.0.) to the farmers and books (d.o.) to the poets gives. 
The queen gives both money to the farmers and books to the poets. 


In this sentence the accusatives (peciiniam and librés) and the datives (agricolis and 
poétis) are placed in a parallel ABAB arrangement. 


18. The observations made here regarding the Latin sentence apply as well to Latin phrases and clauses. 


19. Such emphasis is often hard to convey in an English translation, but stressing or italicizing the emphasized 
word(s) is sometimes effective. 
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Equally common is the arrangement of grammatical elements in inverted se- 
quence: 
Régina et peciiniam agricolis et poétis libros dat. 
A B B A 


The queen both money (d.o.) to the farmers and to the poets books (d.0.) gives. 
The queen gives both money to the farmers and to the poets books. 


In this sentence a grammatical sequence (accusative, dative) is reversed the second 
time it appears (dative, accusative). In this way, the contrasting parts of the sentence 
(peciiniam agricolis and poétis librds) are balanced against each other. This ABBA, 
or inverted, arrangement is the rhetorical device chiasmus (< Greek letter chi [x], in 
which the lines are crossed). 

Economy—Consider the following Latin phrase and its English translation: 


librum poétae the book [d.o.] of the poet 


Because Latin has inflectional endings for its nouns and because Latin lacks a defi- 
nite article (the), five words and a notation about syntax are required in English to 
translate what Latin expresses in two words. This comparison gives some indication 
of the natural economy of the Latin language. 

In general, Latin writers use all the syntactic features of the language to express 
ideas in the shortest and clearest way. A common feature of Latin writing is called 
ellipsis, the omission of one or more words that can easily be supplied from context. 
For example: 

Agricolis peciiniam régina dat, poétis libros. 
To the farmers money (d.0.) the queen gives, to the poets books (d.o.). 
To the farmers the queen gives money; to the poets [the queen gives] books. 


In this sentence a grammatical sequence is set forth in the first clause (dative, accu- 
sative, nominative, verb). This pattern is then repeated in the second clause (dative, 
accusative), but the syntactic elements common to the two clauses (subject, verb) are 
omitted: only the changed elements are expressed. That is, the reader is expected to sup- 
ply régina dat to complete the second clause. 

Latin sentences that contain ellipses of this kind may seem to exhibit a quality 
that is the very opposite of balance since one clause is longer and contains more 
grammatical elements than the other. However, the ready comprehension of a sen- 
tence with ellipsis is only possible because of an underlying sense of symmetry, a 
predisposition to make the parts of a sentence as balanced as possible. 

Often grammatically shared elements are distributed between two balanced 
clauses. For example: 


Pueri nautas in via, in agro agricolas vident. 
The boys sailors (d.o.) in the street, in the field farmers (d.o.) see. 
The boys [see] sailors in the street; [the boys] see farmers in the field. 
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The subject and verb, placed first and last, are common to both clauses. Ellipses of 
this kind create clauses and sentences that exhibit both balance (in length) and econ- 
omy (in words). 


Guidelines for Reading and Translating Latin Sentences 


Reading Latin means comprehending Latin in Latin. English does not play a part in 
reading Latin, but an important stage on the way to achieving reading ability in Latin 
is the translating of many Latin sentences and larger texts into English. Translation 
should usually be as literal as possible because the English rendering should repli- 
cate as closely as possible the Latin original. Literal translation allows student and 
teacher to be sure that the Latin text is being understood in the same way, particu- 
larly with reference to syntax. Moreover, literal translation trains the student to think 
in the syntactic patterns of Latin and thereby to achieve true reading proficiency more 
quickly. The following guidelines will help develop good habits for both translating 
and reading. 


1. WHEN TRANSLATING A LATIN SENTENCE, GO IN ORDER FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. First 
translate in Latin word order, then give a second version, making minimum neces- 
sary changes for clear English. Going in order makes it possible to: 


a. note and appreciate nuances of meaning signaled by particular word orders; 
b. give correct sense when ambiguities arise; 
c. most important, read and understand Latin as it was written. 

2. ASSUME THAT THE SUBJECT OF A NEW SENTENCE IS THE SAME AS THE SUBJECT OF PRE- 
CEDING SENTENCE IF NO NEW NOMINATIVE SUBJECT IS EXPRESSED. 

3. MAJOR GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS (SUBJECT, INDIRECT OBJECT, DIRECT OBJECT), PAR- 
TICULARLY THOSE REFERRING TO PEOPLE RATHER THAN THINGS, TEND TO BE PLACED 
AT OR NEAR THE BEGINNING OF A SENTENCE. 

4. GENITIVES ARE REGULARLY PLACED AFTER THE NOUNS THEY QUALIFY OR LIMIT. 

5. ADVERBIAL ELEMENTS (ADVERBS, ADVERBIAL PHRASES) ARE REGULARLY PLACED BE- 
FORE THE VERBS OR OTHER WORDS THEY MODIFY. 

6. IN QUESTIONS, VERBS TEND TO BE PLACED FIRST. 

7. COPULATIVE VERBS ARE GENERALLY PLACED BETWEEN SUBJECTS AND PREDICATE NOMI- 
NATIVES OR PREDICATE ADJECTIVES, BOTH OF WHICH TEND TO COME FIRST IN SEN- 
TENCES OR CLAUSES. 

8. WHEN SUM MEANS “EXIST,” IT TENDS TO COME BEFORE ITS SUBJECT AND IS OFTEN 
FIRST IN A SENTENCE. 

9. POSTPOSITIVE WORDS APPEAR IN THE SECOND OR THIRD POSITION IN A SENTENCE. A 
postpositive word does not appear first in a sentence, but, when it connects two 
sentences and indicates the logical relation between them, it may be translated first. 


@ DrRitt 12-15, PAGE 61, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. The master Lysidamus asks his wife’s slave a timorous question about the unwilling object 
of his affection. 


Lys. sed etiamne habet nunc Casina gladium? 
Par. habet, duds. (PLautus, Casina 690-91) 


Lys. = Lysidamus Casina, Casinae f. Casina 
etiam (adv.) even Par. = Pardalisca (slave of Lysidamus’s wife) 
nunc (adv.) now duds, masc. pl. acc. adj., two 


2. A clever slave, Davus, is pretending not to understand his master’s plan to stop his son’s 
marriage. 


Davo’ sum, non Oedipus. (Terence, ANpriA 194) 


Davus, Davi m. Davus; Davo’ = Davos, archaic nom. sing. for Davus 
Oedipus, Oedipi m. Oedipus (who solved the riddle of the Sphinx) 


3. Ina letter to her husband, Protesilaus, Laodamia tells how long she watched the harbor after 
his departure for the war at Troy. 


ut té non poteram, poteram tua véla vidére. (Ovip, Héroues XIII.17) 


ut (conj.) when 
té, personal pron., acc. sing., you 
tua, neut. pl. acc. adj., your 


4. A debatable view of the gods 
Non dat deus beneficia. (Seneca THE YounGER, Dé Benericiis 1V.5.1) 


beneficium, beneficii n. favor, benefit 


5. The philosopher makes a fine distinction. 
nunc enim amas mé, amicus non es. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTULAE MORALES, XXXV.1) 


nunc (adv.) now 
mé, personal pron., acc. sing., me 
amicus, amici m. friend 


6. A remark attributed to Herodes Atticus (an Athenian who became a Roman consul in 
107 c.£.) when he responded to a man attempting to appear to be what he was not 


video barbam et pallium; philosophum nondum video. 


(AuLus Getiius, Nocres ATTICAE [X.2.4) 


barba, barbae f: beard 
pallium, pallii n. cloak 
philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher 
nondum (adv.) not yet 
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§16. Names in Latin I 


Like any noun, each proper name in Latin belongs to a particular declension and is 
declined using the endings of that declension. For example: 


Romulus, Romuli m. Romulus (legendary founder of Rome) 
Remus, Remi m. Remus (brother of Romulus) 


While legendary and fictional characters often had one name, a Roman man 
regularly had three names: a praendmen (name in front), a n6men (name), and a 
cognomen (additional name).! For example: 


Licius Cornélius Sulla, Licii Cornélii Sullae m. Lucius Cornelius Sulla 


praenomen nomen cognomen 


The praenomen was the name for an individual and is equivalent to a first name in 
English. The nomen was the name of the géns (clan or group of families) to which a 
person belonged and is equivalent to a last name. The cogndmen often indicated a 
particular family or a smaller group of families within the géns. In the example above, 
Licius is a first name, Cornélius is the name of the clan to which he belongs, and 
Sulla is a particular family within that clan.2 A Roman might be addressed by his 
praenomen alone (Liici), by a combination of his praendmen and nomen (Laci Cornéli), 
or by his cogndmen alone (Sulla). 

There were very few praendmina in common use in Latin, and they were often 
abbreviated. The most common praendmina and their abbreviations are: 


A. Aulus, Auli m. Aulus P. Publius, Publii m. Publius 
App. Appius, Appii m. Appius Q. Quintus, Quinti m. Quintus 
C2 ~~ Gaius,* Gai m. Gaius Ser. Servius, Servii m. Servius 
Cn.’ Gnaeus, Gnaei m. Gnaeus Sex. Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus 

Dy Decimus, Decimi m. Decimus Sp. Spurius, Spurii m. Spurius 
fs Lucius, Licii m. Lucius T. Titus, Titi m. Titus 

M. Marcus, Marci m. Marcus Ti. Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius 
M’. Manius, Manii m. Manius 


OBSERVATION 
All these praenomina belong to the second declension. 


1. The plurals of praenomen, nomen, and cognomen are praendmina, ndmina, and cogndmina. 

2. Sometimes the cognomen was based on some attribute of an old member of a family. An early hero of Rome, 
for example, Gaius Miicius, earned the cognomen Scaevola (Lefty) because when he was captured in the camp of an 
enemy king, he defiantly burned his right hand to demonstrate the stubborn will of the Roman people. The name 
Micius Scaevola then passed on to his descendants. The origins of many cognomina, however, are unknown. 

3. A capital C is in origin a form of the Greek letter gamma. In the abbreviations C. and Cn. it still represents a 
sound equivalent to English and Latin G. 

4. Gaius is pronounced as if it were spelled *Gaiius. The first -i- combines with the preceding vowel to create a 
diphthong, -ai-, which is pronounced exactly the same as -ae-. The second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced 
like English -y-. Only one -1is written in the genitive and vocative singular forms, but they are pronounced as if they 
were spelled *Gaii (with a consonantal and a vocalic i). 
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A Roman woman had only a single name, and this was derived from the name 
of the géns to which she belonged. The Roman writer Cicero, for example, had the 
nomen Tullius. His daughter was therefore named Tullia, Tulliae f 

The preceding bold faced names and following names that belong to the first or 
second declension appear in the sentences and readings throughout this book. Fa- 
MILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH THESE NAMES AND BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THEM AS 
THEY occur. When translating proper names into English, always give the nominative 
form of the name. For example, Marcé librum dab, “I shall give a book to Marcus.” 


Poets? 
C. Valerius Catullus, C. Valerii Catulli m. Gaius Valerius Catullus (Catullus) 
Q. HorAatius Flaccus, Q. Horatii Flacci m. Quintus Horatius Flaccus (Horace) 


Historical and Legendary Figures? 

Aenéas, Aenéae m. Aeneas; Aenéan = acc. sing.; Aenéa = voc. sing.® 

M. Antonius, M. Antonii m. Marcus Antonius (Marc Antony) 

L. Cornélius Sulla, L. Cornélii Sullae m. Lucius Cornelius Sulla (Sulla) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Cn. Pompeii Magni m. Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey 
the Great) 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. Sempronii Gracchi m. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 

C. Sempronius Gracchus, C. Sempronii Gracchi m. Gaius Sempronius Gracchus 

L. Sergius Catilina, L. Sergii Catilinae m. Lucius Sergius Catilina (Catiline) 


Famous Women’ 
Talia, liliae f. Julia 
Livia, Liviae f. Livia 


Place Names 

Graecia, Graeciae f’ Greece 
Tlium, Ilii n. Ilium, Troy 
Troia, Troiae f. Troy 


5. Catullus and Horace were the two greatest Latin lyric poets. Aeneas is the legendary Trojan son of Venus and 
the subject of Vergil’s epic poem, the Aeneid. The Gracchi, as the two brothers Tiberius and Gaius are often called, 
were prominent in the political struggles at the end of the second century s.c.z. Each was murdered by members of 
the senatorial class after attempting to introduce various legal reforms. Sulla was a successful general and conser- 
vative politician of the late second and early first centuries B.c.. In 63 B.c.£., Catiline led a conspiracy of dissatisfied 
nobles and debtors that was suppressed by Cicero when he was consul. Pompey (who chose the cognémen “Great” 
for himself) was the most powerful man in Rome until the rise of Julius Caesar. Antony was Caesar’s right-hand 
man and spent the years following Caesar’s death in 44 z.c.r. fighting over Caesar’s legacy. 


6. Aenéas is a first-declension noun with an irregular nominative singular (Aenéas). 


7. Livia was Augustus’s wife. Julia is the name of both the daughter and the granddaughter of Augustus, each 
notorious. 


eal bee Bes Bw ead 


Vocabulary 


diligentia, diligentiae f. diligence 
> incola, incolae m. inhabitant 
mora, morae f. delay 
> provincia, provinciae f. province 
terra, terrae f: land, earth 


> amicus, amici m. friend 

> forum, fori n. public square, market- 
place, forum 

>» imperium, imperii n. power, authority, 
command; empire 

> inimicus, inimici m. (personal) enemy 
odium, odii n. hatred 

> populus, populi m. (the) people; populace 

> Romani, ROmanodrum m. pl. 
(the) Romans 


> nihil or nil (indeclinable noun) n. 
nothing 


laud6 (1-tr.) praise 
> pugno (1-intr.) fight 
supero (1-tr.) overcome, conquer; surpass 


> tened, tenére, tenui, tentus hold, grasp; 
keep, possess; occupy 
vided, vidére, vidi, visus passive, 
be seen; seem (§26) 
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e6, ire, 11/ivi, itum go (§21) 


> amicus, -a, -um friendly (+ dat.) 

> inimicus, -a, -um unfriendly, hostile 
(+ dat.) 

bonus, -a, -um good 

> laetus, -a, -um happy 

> liber, libera, liberum free 

>» magnus, -a, -um large, big; great 
malus, -a, -um bad, evil 
miser, misera, miserum wretched, 
pitiable, miserable 
multus, -a, -um much, many 
parvus, -a, -um small, little 

> pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, 
handsome 
Romanus, -a, -um Roman 


a, ab (prep. + abl.) by (§25) 
> atque or ac (conj.) and (also) 
> mox (adv.) soon; then 
nunc (adv.) now 
> pro (prep. + abl.) in front of; on behalf of, 
for; in return for, instead of 
propter (prep. + acc.) on account of, 
because of 
semper (adv.) always 
sine (prep. + abl.) without 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> incola, incolae m. appears as a feminine noun in a few passages in Latin literature. 

> provincia, provinciae f is the term applied to a legally defined territory outside of Italy that was acquired 
by the Romans and made part of their imperium. The first Roman province was Sicilia, Siciliae f- Sicily. 

> amicus, amici m. and inimicus, inimici m. are substantives of the adjectives amicus, -a, -um and inimicus, 
-a, -um (§19). These and certain other common substantives require their own vocabulary entries. 

> forum, fori n. refers to the center of a town where business, politics, entertainment, and public life take 
place. The Roman forum (Forum ROmanum) housed the law courts and many major temples. 

> imperium, imperii n. may mean simply a “command,” “order,” or the “authority” that a person in power 
has to give a command. When a Roman general or legate was sent to a province in order to govern, he was 
given imperium—that is, “power” or “authority’—over that province. By extension from these specific 
cases the word came to mean “supreme power,” and finally, in the Imperial period, it came to be the word 
used to describe the “empire.” 

> inimicus, inimici m. means a “personal enemy” as opposed to a public or political enemy. 

> populus, populi m. is a collective noun, a noun that denotes a collection of persons regarded as a single en- 
tity. If it is used in the plural, it refers to several peoples. 


Populus ROmanus nGn timet. The Roman populace is (people are) not afraid. 
Di populds Italiae amant. The gods love the peoples (populaces) of Italy. 


> Romani, R6manorum m. pl. is a substantive of the adjective Romanus, -a, -um. Although R6émani is mas- 
culine, it may refer to a group of mixed gender. 

> nihil is an indeclinable neuter singular noun. A noun that is indeclinable lacks case endings and has only 
one form. nihil may perform only the functions of the nominative or the accusative case. nil is a contracted 
form of nihil: the -h- has dropped out, and the two -i-’s have contracted into one -1-. 

»> pugn6, pugnare, pugnavi, pugnatum is an intransitive verb. It often takes an Ablative of Accompaniment 
that indicates the person against whom one is fighting. 


Servi cum dominis pugnant. The slaves are fighting with (= against) the masters. 


} tened, tenére, tenui, tentus may mean “hold” something in one’s hands or “grasp” something with one’s 
intellect. It has an accessory idea of maintaining possession of something once held or grasped. It may also 
mean “occupy” in the sense of holding to one’s place of habitation. 


Adjectives 

>» Most first-second-declension adjectives have masculine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative forms 
that follow exactly the pattern of amicus, amica, amicum. Thus they are given in the vocabulary list in a 
shortened form (e.g., inimicus, -a, -um). However, when learning new adjectives, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AD- 
JECTIVE ENTRIES IN FULL (e.g., inimicus, inimica, inimicum). Adjectives that do not follow this pattern are 
written out in full in the vocabulary lists. 

Both amicus, -a, -um and inimicus, -a, -um are often found with a Dative of Reference that indicates 

the person to whom someone is friendly or unfriendly. The dative is often found between the adjective and 
the noun that it modifies. 


Régina amica dénum vird donat. The friendly queen is giving a gift to the man. 
Régina animam viris inimicam habet. The queen has a soul hostile to men. 


> inimicus, -a, -um is a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in- (not) to amicus. 

> The most common meaning for laetus, -a, -um in all periods of Latin literature is “happy,” but when it de- 
scribes plants, crops, or soil, it may mean “flourishing” or “fertile.” The same word is used metaphorically 
of literary or oratorical style, in which context its closest English equivalents are “rich” or “luxuriant.” 
When it describes omens or weather, laetus often carries the notion of “favorable” or “propitious.” 


Laeti sunt nautae. The sailors are happy. 
Agros laetds agricolae video. I see the flourishing fields of the farmer. 
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» liber, libera, liberum means “free” both in a general sense (unrestrained, open) and in a social sense (free 
as opposed to enslaved). 

»> magnus, -a, -um has a quantitative sense (big, large) and a qualitative sense (great). 

» The stem of pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is pulchr- and thus, for example, the masculine singular genitive 
is pulchri. Latin does not distinguish between “handsome” and “beautiful”; the adjective is used equally of 
men and women. 

> atque and its alternate form ac are coordinating conjunctions. They connect a more particular or emphatic 
element or clause to what has gone before and thus may sometimes be translated “and (also).” atque or ac 
also may introduce a new point or aspect to a subject already under discussion. While there is no differ- 
ence in meaning between the two words, atque is used before words beginning with vowels and words that 
begin with h-. Both are used before words beginning with consonants. 

» The basic meaning of the adverb mox is “soon.” By extension from this basic meaning it may mean “then” 
to mark the next in a series of events or actions. 


Poéta in viam ambulat. Mox réginam vidébit. 

The poet is walking into the street. Soon he will see the queen. 
Poéta iram vir6rum cégitabit, mox dedrum. 

The poet will ponder the anger of men, then [the anger] of the gods. 


>» The preposition pro has several distinct meanings illustrated in the following sentences: 


Est via pro oppido. There is a street in front of the town. 

Pro filiis laborat. He works on behalf of (his) sons. 

Pro factis poenas dabit. He will pay the penalty in return for (in exchange for) (his) deeds. 

Derivatives Cognates 

bonus bonanza; boon 
forum foreign, forensic door 
imperium imperial 
malus malice; malady 
nihil nihilistic; annihilate 
pugno pugnacious; impugn pygmy 
tened obtain; tenet; tenacious tendon; tone 


terra territory toast; thirst 
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§17. First-Second-Declension Adjectives 


An adjective describes or modifies a noun. Examples of adjectives in English are 
“sood,” “happy,” “green,” “generous.” 

The vocabulary entry for a first-second-declension adjective contains the mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative forms, followed by the English 
meaning(s). For example: 


bonus, bona, bonum good 


With very few exceptions, Latin nouns have only one gender and belong to only one 
declension. Adjectives, however, have all genders, and first-second-declension adjec- 
tives use endings borrowed from the first declension when modifying feminine 
nouns and from the second declension when modifying masculine and neuter 
nouns. 

Like nouns, adjectives are declined. To decline a first-second-declension adjec- 
tive, take the stem from the feminine singular nominative form by dropping the -a and add 
endings familiar from the first and second declensions of nouns. For example: 


bonus, bona, bonum 


Stem: bon- 
Singular Plural 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. bonus bona bonum boni bonae bona 
Gen. boni bonae boni bonérum bonarum bondrum 
Dat. bond bonae bond bonis bonis bonis 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum bonés bonas bona 
Abl. bond bona bond bonis bonis bonis 
Voc. bone bona bonum boni bonae bona 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. For first-second-declension adjectives, the endings of masculine/feminine second-declension 
nouns are used for masculine forms; the endings of first-declension nouns are used for femi- 
nine forms; and the endings of neuter second-declension nouns are used for neuter forms. 


2. Adjectives whose masculine singular nominative ends in -us have a separate vocative singu- 
lar ending (-e). All other vocative forms of adjectives are identical with the nominative forms. 


3. As is true for certain masculine/feminine second-declension nouns, some adjectives lack a 
masculine singular nominative ending and use instead a version of the stem as the masculine 
singular nominative. For example: 


miser, misera, miserum wretched, pitiable, miserable 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, handsome 


For these adjectives also, the stem is taken from the feminine singular nominative. Thus the 
stem of miser, misera, miserum is miser-, and the stem of pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is 
pulchr-. 


5] 
§18. Noun-Adjective Agreement 


Adjectives are usually placed after the nouns they modify, but adjectives of size or 
quantity often precede their nouns. Although a Latin adjective is usually placed after 
its noun, it is best translated before. For example: 


fémina bona good woman 
multum aurum much gold 


When a noun is modified by two or more adjectives, et or -que is regularly used 
to connect the modifiers: 


vir magnus et bonus a great and good man 


Adjectives must always agree with the nouns they modify in gender, number, and 
case. This is called noun-adjective agreement. For example: 


deam pulchram a beautiful goddess (d.o.) 
servOrum miserorum of miserable slaves 
poéta bonus a good poet (subj.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Because the noun deam is feminine singular accusative, the form of the adjective pulcher, 
pulchra, pulchrum that modifies it must be feminine singular accusative. Because the noun 
servorum is masculine plural genitive, the form of the adjective miser, misera, miserum must 
be masculine plural genitive. 


2. Because the noun poéta is masculine singular nominative, the form of the adjective bonus, 
bona, bonum that modifies it must be masculine singular nominative. Although poéta is a first- 
declension noun, it is masculine in gender, and the adjective that modifies it must have a mas- 
culine (i.e., second-declension) ending. bonus does not have the same ending as poéta, but it 
agrees with its noun in gender, number, and case. 


@ DRiLt 17-18, PAGE 83, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§19. Substantive Use of the Adjective 


Sometimes an adjective stands alone and does not modify a noun. When this occurs, 
the adjective is being used substantively (as a noun) and is called a substantive. 
When adjectives are used as substantives, they are translated with the addition of the 
English words “man,” “woman,” “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” “things” (pl.), 
depending on the gender and number indicated by the ending of the adjective.' 


Case, as always, determines syntax. For example: 


Laetus bonam amat. The happy man the good woman (d.0.) loves. 
The happy man loves the good woman. 
Sunt multa in oppids. There are many things in the town. 


1. The substantive use of the masculine plural may refer to groups of mixed gender. Hence, boni, for example, 
may be translated “good people” to indicate that it refers to both men and women. 
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Because laetus has a masculine singular ending, the word “man” is added to the 
translation; because bonam has a feminine singular ending, the word “woman” is 
added to the translation. Because multa has a neuter plural ending, the word “things” 
is added to the translation. 

Some Latin adjectives are so commonly used as substantives that they have be- 
come nouns: amicus, amici m., “friend” (friendly man); inimicus, inimici m., “(per- 
sonal) enemy” (unfriendly man); R6mani, RO6manodrum m. pl., “(the) Romans” 
(Roman men). 


@ DRILL 19, PAGE 87, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\20. Predicate Adjective 


Like nouns, adjectives may appear with copulative verbs. When an adjective func- 
tions in this way, it is called a Predicate Adjective, and it must agree with the noun 
it modifies in gender, number, and case. For example: 


Liber est malus. The book is bad. 
Miseri erant servi. Miserable were the slaves. 

The slaves were miserable. 
Puerdés iubébd esse bonds. The boys I shall order to be good. 


I shall order the boys to be good. 


The syntax of malus and miseri is Predicate Adjective in the nominative case. The 
syntax of bonds is Predicate Adjective in the accusative case. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In these sentences, malus, miseri, and bonds agree with the nouns they modify in gender, 
number, and case. 

2. Predicate adjectives may sometimes be viewed as substantives. Thus the second sentence 
may be translated “The slaves were miserable men.” If the adjective miseri, for example, is un- 
derstood as a substantive, its syntax is Predicate Nominative. 


@ Dritt 19-20, PAGE 91, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§\21. The Irregular Verb e6 


The verb €6, ire, ii/ivi, itum, “go,” is an irregular intransitive verb. It has irregular 
forms in the present, imperfect, and future active indicative. The conjugations of 
these three tenses of ed are presented below. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 


Active Indicative 


Present Imperfect Future 
Singular 
1 ed ibam ibd 
2 Is ibas ibis 
3 it ibat ibit 
Plural 
1 imus ibamus ibimus 
2 itis ibatis ibitis 
3 eunt ibant ibunt 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Although the second principal part of e6 has an i- before the -re ending, it is not a fourth- 
conjugation verb. 


2. In the present active indicative, the stem of ed shifts between e- (first person singular and 
third person plural) and i-. (The i- shortens in the third person singular according to the long 
vowel rule.) The -u- in the third person plural is a remnant of an earlier form of the third per- 
son plural. 


3. In the imperfect and future active indicative, the stem of e6 is always 1-. The infixes -ba- and 
-bi- are used to form these two tenses. 


4. For all tenses of eG, the active personal endings are familiar: -6/-m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 


@DRiLt 21, PAGE 93, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\22. Introduction to the Passive Voice 


The subject of a verb in the active voice performs the action of the verb. When a verb 
is in the passive voice, the subject does not perform but rather receives the action of the 
verb (see §5). For example: 


The master summons the slave. 
The master is summoned by the slave. 


In the first sentence the subject, “master,” performs the action of the verb, “sum- 
mons,” and the verb “summons?” is in the active voice. The master is doing the sum- 
moning. In the second sentence the subject, “master,” receives the action of the verb, 
“ig summoned,” and the verb “is summoned” is in the passive voice. The master is 
being summoned. 
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OBSERVATION 
In Latin, as in English, any transitive verb—one that takes a direct object—may be found in both 
the active voice and the passive voice. An intransitive verb—one that does not take a direct ob- 
ject—is generally not found in the passive voice in Latin.’ 


The Latin translation of the first sentence above is: 


Dominus servum vocat. 


The verb vocat is third person singular present active indicative. In the second sen- 
tence, the Latin translation of the verb “is summoned” requires a verb in the third 
person singular present indicative, but since the subject, “master,” receives the ac- 
tion of the verb, the voice must be passive. 

All English passive forms are called compound forms (< compond, put to- 
gether) because they are made of at least two separate words. For example, “is sum- 
moned” is a compound of “is” (the third person singular present indicative of the 
verb “be”) and “summoned” (the past participle of the verb “summon”). Some Latin 
tenses use compound forms in the passive, but many are uncompounded. 
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\23. Present, Imperfect, and Future Passive Indicative of 
First and Second Conjugations 


Passive Personal Endings 


The present, imperfect, and future passive indicative of the first and second conju- 
gations are formed exactly as are their active counterparts, except that passive per- 
sonal endings are added instead of active personal endings. 


Active Personal Endings Passive Personal Endings 
Person Singular Singular 
tid -0, -m -OF, -I 
2 you -S -ris/-re 
3 he,she, it -t -tur 
Plural Plural 
1 we -mus -mur 
2 you (pl.) -tis -mini 
3 they -nt -ntur 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Although two endings are given for the first person singular passive (-or, -r), they are not in- 
terchangeable. Rather, when an active form ends in -6, its corresponding passive form ends 

in -or. When an active form ends in -m, its corresponding passive form ends in -r. 

2. The second person singular endings -ris and -re are interchangeable. There is no distinction 
in meaning. 


2. For the impersonal use of the passive of intransitive verbs, see 54. 
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3. Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -r and the third person plural 
ending -ntur. Thus, the complete LONG VOWEL RULE is: 


LONG VOWELS SHORTEN BEFORE THE ENDINGS -M, -T, -NT, -R, AND -NTUR. 
MEMORIZE THIS RULE. 


4. The passive personal endings are used to form many tenses in Latin. MEMORIZE THESE END- 
INGS AND BE PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


Nearly every form of the present passive system may be formed by replacing the ac- 
tive personal ending of a particular form with the equivalent passive ending. 


Present Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the present passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. add the passive personal endings (use -or for first person singular) 


Thus, for example, the present passive indicative conjugation of vocé, with the active 
conjugation beside it for comparison, is: 


Present Stem: voca- 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Singular 
1 vocd I call vocor I am (being) called 
2 vocas you call vocaris/ you are (being) called 
vocare 
3 vocat he, she, it calls vocatur he, she, it is (being) called 
Plural 
t vocamus we call vocamur we are (being) called 
2 vocatis you (pl.) call vocamini you (pl.) are (being) called 
3 vocant they call vocantur they are (being) called 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first person singular, the stem vowel -a- contracts with the ending -or (*vocaor > vocor). 
In the first person singular of second-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -é- shortens before the 
ending -or (e.g., *movéor > moveor). 

2. For verbs of both the first and second conjugations, whenever the ending -re is used, the sec- 
ond person singular present passive indicative resembles exactly the present active infinitive 
(e.g., vocare). Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular sentence. ALWAys 
WRITE OUT ALL ALTERNATE FORMS COMPLETELY WHEN DOING DRILLS OR EXERCISES. 

3. Long vowels shorten before the third person plural ending -ntur according to the long vowel 
rule. Long vowels do not shorten before the third person singular ending -tur. 

4. The English translations for the present passive forms given above reflect the fact that these 
forms, like their active counterparts, may indicate either simple or progressive/repeated aspect. 
For example, vocor may be translated “I am called” (simple aspect), “I am called (repeatedly)” 
(repeated aspect), or “I am being called” (progressive aspect). 
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Imperfect Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the imperfect passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 


2. add the infix for the imperfect indicative: -ba- 


3. add the passive personal endings (use -r for first person singular) 


Thus, for example, the imperfect passive indicative conjugation of voc6, with the ac- 


tive conjugation beside it for comparison, is: 


Present Stem: voca- 


Infix: -ba- 
ACTIVE 
Singular 
1 vocabam I was calling 
2 vocabas you were calling 
3 vocabat he, she, it was calling 
Plural 
1 vocabamus we were calling 
2 vocabatis you (pl.) were calling 
a vocabant they were calling 


OBSERVATION 


vocabar 

vocabaris/ 
vocabare 

vocabatur 


vocabamur 
vocabamini 


vocabantur 


PASSIVE 


I was being called 
you were being called 


he, she, it was being 
called 


we were being called 

you (pl.) were being 
called 

they were being called 


Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -r and the third person plural end- 
ing -ntur according to the long vowel rule. Long vowels do not shorten before the third person 


singular ending -tur. 


Future Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the future passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. add the infix for the future indicative: -bi- 


3. add the passive personal endings (use -or for first person singular) 
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Thus, for example, the future passive indicative conjugation of vocd, with the active 
conjugation beside it for comparison, is: 


Present Stem: voca- 
Infix: -bi- 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Singular 
1 vocabé I shall call vocabor I shall be called 
2 vocabis you will call vocaberis/ you will be called 
vocabere 
3 vocabit he, she, it will call — vocabitur he, she, it will be called 
Plural 
1 vocabimus we shall call vocabimur — we shall be called 
2 vocabitis you (pl.) will call vocabimini —_ you (pl.) will be called 
3 vocabunt they will call vocabuntur __ they will be called 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -bi- contracts with the ending -or to give the re- 
sulting form (*vocabior > vocabor). 


2. In the second person singular passive, the -i- of -bi- changes to -e- before the endings -ris and 
-re. The following mnemonic device may be useful: 
BEFORE -RIS AND “RE, “I= TURNS TO =E=; 


3. In the third person plural, the -i- of the infix -bi- changes to -u-. The -u- is a remnant of an 
earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the rules for forming the fu- 
ture passive indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


\24. Synopsis I: Present Active and Passive Indicative 


A synopsis (< Greek synopsis, a seeing all together) is a brief summary or condensed 
view of the forms of a Latin verb. Generating a synopsis is a systematic way of re- 
viewing and sharpening one’s knowledge of verb morphology. To make a synopsis, 
one chooses at random a verb and then a person and number for the subject. Then 
the principal parts for that verb are generated, followed by the forms of the verb in 
all tenses in the given person and number. Here is a model synopsis for time in the 
third person singular. 


Principal Parts: timed, timére, timuli, 

Person and Number: 3rd sing. 

Indicative Active — Translation Passive Translation 

Present timet he, she, it fears timétur _he, she, it is (being) feared 


Imperfect timébat he, she, it was fearing timébatur he, she, it was being feared 


Future timébit he, she, it will fear timébitur he, she, it will be feared 


OBSERVATION 


In a synopsis, basic English translations should be given for indicative forms. 
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§25. Ablative of Personal Agent 


The preposition 4/ab followed by a noun in the ablative case is frequently used with 
verbs in the passive voice to express the agent or person by whom the action of the verb 
is done. The preposition 4/ab is translated “by,”? and an ablative so used is called an 
Ablative of Personal Agent. For example: 


Filius 4 régind vocabatur. The son by the queen was being summoned. 
The son was being summoned by the queen. 


The syntax of régina is Ablative of Personal Agent. 

The Ablative of Personal Agent expresses the person by whose agency an action 
is performed. Thus it is quite different from the Ablative of Means, which expresses 
the inanimate tool or instrument by means of which an action is performed. For ex- 
ample: 


Nautae verbis poétae moventur. The sailors by (means of ) the words of the poet 
are (being) stirred up. 
The sailors are (being) stirred up by the words 
of the poet. 
Nautae 4 poéta moventur. The sailors by (the agency of) the poet are 
(being) stirred up. 
The sailors are (being) stirred up by the poet. 


No preposition is used with the Ablative of Means, while the preposition a/ab must 
be used with the Ablative of Personal Agent. 


\26. The Uses of habeo and video in the Passive Voice 


When habed appears in the passive voice with the meaning “be considered,” it takes 
a Predicate Nominative or a Predicate Adjective in the Nominative Case. For ex- 
ample: 


Deus vir habétur. A god the man is considered. 
The man is considered a god. 
Bona habébantur consilia féminarum. Good were being considered the plans of 
the women. 


The plans of the women were being 
considered good. 


3. Although it is convenient to translate the Ablative of Personal Agent with the English preposition “by,” in 
Latin the agent of an action in the passive is understood as the person from whom the action originates, and thus 
Latin uses the preposition 4/ab. 
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When video appears in the passive voice with the meaning “seem,” it takes a Predi- 
cate Nominative or a Predicate Adjective in the Nominative Case. For example: 


Dea fémina esse vidétur. A goddess the woman to be seems. 
The woman seems to be a goddess. 
Miser réginae poéta vidétur. Wretched to the queen the poet seems. 


The poet seems wretched to the queen. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Both a Complementary Infinitive (as in the first sentence) and a Dative of Reference (as in 
the second sentence) may accompany the verb vided meaning “seem.” 


2. Sometimes a Complementary Infinitive alone appears with vided meaning “seem.” For 
example: 


Patriam amare vidéris. You seem to love (your) country. 


In the sentences above, passive forms of habed and vided function as copulative 
verbs. Passive forms of both verbs may also have passive meanings such as “be 
held,” “be seen.” An Ablative of Personal Agent often makes clear the passive mean- 
ing of the verb. For example: 


Dominus 4 servis vidétur. The master is seen by (his) slaves. 


\27. Ablative of Manner 


A noun in the ablative case may express the way or manner in which an action is 
performed. An ablative so used is called an Ablative of Manner. When a noun func- 
tioning as an Ablative of Manner is not modified by an adjective, the preposition cum 
must be used. When a noun is modified by an adjective, cum is optional. For ex- 
ample: 


Agricolae cum studié laborabant. The farmers with zeal were working. 
The farmers were working with zeal. 
The farmers were working zealously. 

Magna (cum) cara in via ambulabo. With great care in the street I shall walk. 
I shall walk in the street with great care. 
I shall walk in the street very carefully. 


The syntax of each italicized word (studi6, ciira) is Ablative of Manner. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence cum is required because no adjective modifies studio. 
2. In the second sentence, because magna modifies ciira, cum is optional. If cum does occur, it 
usually appears between the adjective and the noun, as shown above, because it is the least im- 
portant element of the phrase, and greater balance of the important elements (magna and cira) 
is achieved. 
3. An Ablative of Manner may often be translated—less literally—by an English adverb ending 
in “-ly.” In the translation of the second sentence, the word “very” must be used to represent 
the force of the adjective magna. 
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§28. Subject Infinitive 
The infinitive is an indeclinable verbal noun in the neuter singular (see §12). The 


infinitive may be used as the subject of another verb. Such an infinitive is called a 
Subject Infinitive. For example: 


Bonum est labérare. Good is to work. 
To work is good. 
Working is good. 
Pulchrum est patriam amare. Beautiful is the country (d.o.) to love. 


To love the country is beautiful. 
Loving (one’s) country is beautiful. 


The syntax of each italicized word (laborare, amare) is Subject Infinitive. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In these sentences bonum and pulchrum are neuter singular nominative to agree with the 
subject infinitives they modify. The syntax of each is Predicate Adjective in the nominative case. 
They may also be considered substantives functioning as Predicate Nominatives (To work is a 
good thing, To love (one’s) country is a beautiful thing). 

2. The Subject Infinitive may take a direct object. In the second sentence patriam is the direct 
object of the infinitive amare. 


3. Each of the two subject infinitives in the sentences above may also be translated with an 
English gerund, also a verbal noun: “working,” “loving.” 


4. When translating sentences with subject infinitives, it is often convenient to add the English 
expletive “it.”* For example: “It is good to work.” 


\29. Apposition 


Sometimes a noun receives further definition or limitation from another noun placed 
next to it and often set off in commas. The second noun is called an appositive (< ad- 
pon, place near to) or is said to be in apposition to the noun before it. A noun in 
apposition must be in the same case as the word that it defines or limits. 


Régina, fémina bona et magna, patriam Italiam amat. 
The queen, a good and great woman, (her) country (d.o.) Italy loves. 
The queen, a good and great woman, loves (her) country, Italy. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Régina is in the nominative case because it is the subject of the verb. Fémina is nominative 
because it is in apposition to or is an appositive of régina. Femina bona et magna defines régina. 


2. Patriam is in the accusative case because it is the direct object of the verb. Italiam is accusa- 
tive because it is in apposition to or is an appositive of patriam. 
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4. For the meaning of “expletive,” see §10. 


Short Readings 


1. With his lovesick son in mind, an old man makes this observation. 
... lepidumst amare semper. (Piautus, CisTe.aria 312) 


lepidus, -a, -um pleasant, agreeable; lepidumst = lepidum est° 


2. Anold man desires his friend to be understanding about his newfound crush. 


hamanum amiarest, humanum autem ignOscerest. (PLautus, Mercator 320) 


himanus, -a, -um human 

amarest = amare est° 

autem (postpositive adv.) however; moreover 

ignOsco, igndscere, ignGvi, igndtus forgive, pardon; igndscerest = igndscere est? 


3. Ina discussion about poverty, the lives of ancient philosophers call to mind the following 
line of the comic poet Caecilius Statius. 


saepe est etiam sub palliol6 sordid6 sapientia. 
(Cicero, TuscutAnaéE DispuTATIONEs I11.56) 


saepe (adv.) often 

etiam (adv.) even 

sub (prep. + abl.) under 

palliolum, pallioli n. little cloak 
sordidus, -a, -um dirty, grimy, unwashed 


4. The poet describes the bliss of two lovers. 
miutuis animis amant amantur. (Catuttus XLV.20) 


mituus, -a, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 


5. The historian reports the senators’ response to Cato’s speech about the punishment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators. 


Cato clarus atque magnus habétur. (Satiust, Beztum CaTiinaE 53) 


Cat6 = nom. sing., (Marcus Porcius) Cato 
clarus, -a, -um bright, clear; famous; honorable 


6. Macareus, one of Odysseus’s men, speaks wearily. 
... rursus inire fretum, rursus dare véla iubémur. (Ovip, MeTamorpHoses XIV.437) 


rursus (ady.) again 
ine6, inire, inii, initus go into 
fretum, freti n. sea 


5. When es or est follows a word ending in -m or -e, it may drop the initial e- and join the preceding word. This 


is called aphaeresis (< Greek aphairésis, taking away). 
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7. The historian reports the command of the leader Camillus to the Roman soldiers starving at 
the time of the siege of the Gauls. (The soldiers and other Romans had been about to pay 
ransom for their freedom.) 


suds in acervum conicere sarcinds et arma aptare ferroque non auro reciperare 


patriam iubet . . . (Livy, As Urse ConpitA V.49.3) 


suus, -a, -um his own sarcina, sarcinae f. pack, bundle 

acervus, acervi m. heap, pile apto (1-tr.) fit, put on 

conicid, conicere,° coniéci, coniectus throw recipero (1-tr.) get back, recover, regain 
together 


Two Roman proverbs 


8. Incertus animus dimidium est sapientiae. (Pustitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE 152) 


incertus, -a, -um uncertain 
dimidium, dimidii n. half 


9. Patientia animi occultas divitias habet. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE P7) 


patientia, patientiae f’ forbearance, patience 
occultus, -a, -um hidden 
divitiae, divitidrum f. pl. wealth, riches 


6. conicid and conicere are pronounced as if they were spelled *coniicio and *coniicere (with a consonantal and 
a vocalic -i-). 


Cabak UR Vv: 


Vocabulary 


> causa, causae f. reason, cause; case 
gloria, gloriae f renown, glory 
invidia, invidiae f: envy, jealousy; ill-will, 
resentment 

> sententia, sententiae f thought, feeling; 
opinion 


> altum, alti n. deep sea; height 
> auxilium, auxilii 1. aid, help 
> auxilia, auxilidrum n. pl. auxiliary 
troops 
caelum, caeli n. sky, heaven 
> socius, socii m. ally, comrade 


ego, mei (personal pron.) I; me ({38) 
nods, nostrum/nostri (personal pron.) we; 
us (§38) 

tii, tui (personal pron.) you ({38) 

vos, vestrum/vestri (personal pron.) you 
(pl.) (S38) 

is, ea, id (personal pron.) he, she, it; they; 
him, her, it; them ({38) 


> ago, agere, égi, actus drive; do; spend, 
conduct 
causam agere (idiom) to plead a case 
> can, canere, cecini, cantus sing (of) 
> capi, capere, cépi, captus take (up), 
capture; win 
consilium capere (idiom) to form a 
plan 
> dicd, dicere, dixi, dictus say, speak, tell 
> dic, diicere, diixi, ductus lead; consider 
> facid, facere, féci, factus make; do 


> gero, gerere, gessi, gestus bear; manage, 

conduct; perform 
bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war 

>» mittd, mittere, misi, missus send 

> pono, ponere, posui, positus put, place; 
set aside 
rego, regere, réxi, réctus rule, control 
scrib6, scribere, scripsi, scriptus write 


> audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, 

listen (to) 
> senti6, sentire, sénsi, sénsus perceive; feel 
» venio, venire, véni, ventum come 


is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) this, that; these, 
those (§38) 


altus, -a, -um tall, high; deep 
> clarus, -a, -um bright, clear; famous 
> cupidus, -a, -um desirous (+ gen.) 
meus, -a, -um my, mine ({39) 
noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours ({39) 
> pauci, paucae, pauca few 
socius, -a, -um allied 
tuus, -a, -um your, yours ({39) 
validus, -a, -um strong; healthy 
vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.), 


yours (pl.) (§39) 


> per (prep. + acc.) through; by 
> quidem (postpositive adv.) indeed, cer- 
tainly; at least 
> equidem (adv.) indeed, certainly; for 
my part 
> né... quidem not even 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> The noun causa, causae f. has a general meaning of “reason” or “cause” and a more particular meaning of 
legal “case.” 

> sententia, sententiae f is derived from the verb sentid and refers to an opinion, either privately held 
(thought, feeling) or publicly given (vote, opinion). In the former sense, it may refer to the meaning under- 
lying a speech or an expression. In the latter sense, it may mean the “judgment” or “sentence” of a court. 
It may also refer to a written or spoken “sentence.” 

> altum, alti n. is a substantive of the adjective altus, -a, -um and may mean either “deep sea” or “height.” 

> auxilium, auxilii n. is an abstract noun, a noun that denotes something that cannot be perceived by the 
senses (e.g., wisdom, happiness, slavery). The plural of an abstract noun in Latin is often used with a con- 
crete meaning. Thus, in military contexts, the plural of auxilium—auxilia, auxili6rum n. pl_—means “aux- 
iliary troops,” troops of allied soldiers, not citizens. 

> socius, socii m. is a substantive of the adjective socius, -a, -um. It is used both in personal contexts (com- 
rade) and in legal and political ones (ally). It is often used of cities or peoples from outside Italy that were 
allies of Rome. 

}> ago, agere, égi, Actus is a verb describing action generally, its particular meanings being derived from con- 
text and from the specific direct objects accompanying the verb. It may mean “drive” (cattle, goats, plun- 
der, a chariot, the winds); “do,” “act,” “manage,” “plead” (a court case); or “spend,” “conduct” (time, life). 

> can6, canere, cecini, cantus is a transitive verb and thus takes a direct object. The third principal part, 
cecini, is reduplicated (cf. dedi). 


n« 


Poéta bellum canébat. The poet was singing of war. 


The translation includes the preposition “of” because this is the common English expression. In Latin the 
direct object of this verb is always accusative. 

> In the third principal part of capi6, capere, cépi, captus, the root vowel changes to a long -é-. The change 
of the vowel indicates a change in tense. A change in root vowel that corresponds to a change in meaning 
is called ablaut. This phenomenon is common to all PIE languages. Cf. English sing, sang, sung; song. 

» dicé, dicere, dixi, dictus is a verb of giving, showing, and telling and thus may take a direct object and an in- 
direct object. 

> diicé, diicere, diixi, ductus has a concrete and an abstract meaning: “lead” and “consider.” 

> In the third principal part of faci, facere, féci, factus, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to -é- (cf. 
capi6). facid is a transitive verb that means “make,” “do.” “Make” includes ideas of creating, causing, or 
representing something. “Do” means perform or carry out an action, a deed, a crime, orders, etc. In the 
passive voice of the present system, facié has irregular forms made from the verb fi6 (§126). Until these 
forms are learned, synopses of facid should include active forms only. 

» ger6, gerere, gessi, gestus has three distinct meanings: 1. “bear” or “carry” (equipment, clothing); 2. “have” 
or “bear” as a permanent or temporary feature of body or mind (wounds, reputation, anger); or 3. “man- 
age,” “conduct,” or “perform” (oneself, business, political office). The first of these three meanings is 
found only in poetry. 

> In the third principal part of mitt6, mittere, misi, missus, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to -i-. 
mitt6 is regularly found with two constructions indicating the recipient: ad + accusative or a Dative of Ref- 
erence. 


Agricola ad filium peciiniam mittit. The farmer sends money to (his) son. 
Agricola filid peciiniam mittit. The farmer sends money to (his) son. 


When mitts is accompanied by ad + accusative, the prepositional phrase emphasizes motion toward some- 
one or something. With a Dative of Reference, the person for whom something is meant is emphasized 
(i.e., The farmer sends money meant for his son). 

> pond, ponere, posui, positus has two distinct meanings: “put,” “place,” or “set aside.” Compare the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


Incolae arma in oppid6 ponunt. The inhabitants are placing weapons in the town. 
Incolae arma ponunt. The inhabitants are setting aside (their) weapons. 


Context usually makes clear which meaning is appropriate. 
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> audié, audire, audivi, auditus is a transitive verb that may be used absolutely. When it takes a direct object, 
it may be translated either “hear” or “listen to.” When it is used absolutely, it may be translated either 
“hear” or “listen.” 


Régina incolas audit. The queen listens to/hears the inhabitants. 
Régina audit. The queen listens/hears. 


> In the third principal part of sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsus, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to 
-€-. The -é- in the fourth principal part is long before -ns-. A SHORT VOWEL BEFORE -NS- ALWAYS BECOMES 
LONG (e.g., Insula). The basic meaning of senti6 is “perceive through one of the senses.” Thus it has an in- 
tellectual sense (perceive, observe, notice) and a more physical or emotional sense (experience, feel, suf- 
fer). 

» In the third principal part of veni6, venire, véni, ventum, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to 
-€-. venio is an intransitive verb. 

» The basic meaning of clarus, -a, -um is the visual idea of “bright” or “clear.” In this sense, it regularly de- 
scribes such things as sky, color, or lightning. It has a transferred sense of “evident” or “manifest” when 
describing more abstract concepts (plans, affairs). When applied to people, it means “famous” or “distin- 
guished.” 

» cupidus, -a, -um is an adjective often found with an Objective Genitive ({36). 

» Because the adjective pauci, paucae, pauca means “few,” it appears only in the plural, and its vocabulary 
entry includes the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural nominative forms. The stem is pauc-. This word 
often appears with a Partitive Genitive ({34). 

» per is a preposition that takes the accusative case and expresses motion “through” space or time. It may 
also be translated “throughout” or “along.” per also expresses ideas of means or agency (often with per- 
sonal pronouns) and may sometimes be translated “by.” 


Per vids oppidi ambulabimus. 

We shall walk through the streets of the town. 

Sententia populi per bonds monstratur. 

The opinion of the people is being shown through (by) the good men. 
Oppidum per arma tenébant. 

They were holding the town through (by) arms. 


» quidem is a postpositive adverb that usually emphasizes (indeed, certainly) or limits (at least) the word im- 
mediately preceding it. 


Pulchrum quidem est amare. Beautiful indeed it is to love. (emphasizes) 
Mihi quidem malum est bellum. To me at least war is bad. (limits) 


quidem can also emphasize or limit an entire sentence. 

> equidem (the particle e- + quidem) is an adverb that usually occurs with a verb in the first person singular 
or plural. It is used to emphasize something about oneself or to affirm one’s own opinion. equidem is not 
postpositive. 


Equidem pro patria pugnabo. I for my part shall fight for the country. 
> né... quidem is translated “not even” and surrounds the word or words being qualified. 


Régina né filid quidem aurum dat. The queen is giving gold not even to (her) son. 
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ago 
auxilium 
caelum 
cano 
capi 
clarus 
decem 
dicd 
dicd 
ego 


gero 
invidia 
is 
mitt6 
nos 
pauci 
scribo 
sentido 
socius 
validus 
venio 


Chapter IV 


Derivatives 

act, agent 

auxiliary 

celestial 

cantata; chant, incentive 
capture; perceive; municipal 
calendar; declare 
December; decimal; dime; dozen 
dictate; ditto; ditty 

abduct; duke; produce 

ego 


gerund 

invidious; envy 

id; identify; iterate 
missive; intermittent 
nostrum 

paucity; poco 

scribble; manuscript 
sentence; sentiment; sense 
social; society; associate 
invalid; valence; avail 
event; covenant; prevent 


Cognates 
agony; pedagogue; protagonist; axiom 
wax 


hen 

have; haven; hawk; gaff 
low; hale 

seventeen; dean; decade; ten 
token; paradigm; theodicy 
tug; tow; team 

I 

me; myself 


us; our 
pony 


send 


wield 
come 
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30. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active and Passive Indicative 
of Third, Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


Verbs of the third conjugation are distinguished by a short -e- at the end of the pres- 
ent stem. For example: 


rego, regere, réxi, réctus rule Present Stem: rege- 


A subgroup of the third conjugation (third i-stem) is further distinguished by 
an -i- before the -6 ending of the first principal part. For example: 


capi0, capere, cépi, captus take, capture Present Stem: cape- 


Verbs of the fourth conjugation are distinguished by a long -i- at the end of the 
present stem and an -i- before the -6 ending of the first principal part. For example: 


audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, listen (to) Present Stem: audi- 


To form the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative of first- 
and second-conjugation verbs, infixes, endings, or both are added directly to the 
present stem. By contrast, to form the present, imperfect, and future active and pas- 
sive indicative of third-, third i-stem-, and fourth-conjugation verbs, CERTAIN REGU- 
LAR CHANGES MUST BE MADE IN THE STEM VOWELS BEFORE INFIXES OR ENDINGS CAN 
BE ADDED. 


Present Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the present active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and fourth 
conjugations: 
1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 
3rd 3rd i-stem 4th 
-e- > -i- -e- > -i- -I- stays as is 


3. add the active or passive personal endings (use -6 or -or for first person singular) di- 
rectly to the changed present stem 
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Thus the present active and passive indicative conjugations of, for example, rego, 
capio, and audio are: 


Changed Present Stems: 


regi- capi- audi- (no change) 
Singular 

Active Passive Active Passive Active Passive 
1 rego regor capio capior audio audior 

regis regeris/ capis caperis/ audis audiris/ 

regere capere audire 

3 regit regitur capit capitur audit auditur 
Plural 
1 regimus regimur capimus  capimur audimus audimur 
2 regitis regimini _— capitis capimini _auditis audimini 
3 regunt reguntur capiunt capiuntur audiunt  audiuntur 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular of all third-conjugation verbs, the -i- at the end of the changed 
present stem contracts with the endings -6 and -or (e.g., *regid > rego; *regior > regor). THE 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR ACTIVE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART. 

2. In the third person plural of all third-conjugation verbs, the -i- changes to -u-. The -u- is a 
remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the rules for 
forming the present indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


3. In the first person singular of all third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, the -i- at the end of the 
changed present stem does not contract with the endings -6 and -or. THE FIRST PERSON SINGU- 
LAR ACTIVE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART. 


4. In the third person plural of all third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, the -i- is followed by -u-. The 
-u- is a remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the 
rules for forming the present indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


5. In the second person singular passive indicative of third- and third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, 
the -i- changes to an -e- before the endings -ris and -re.' MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


6. In the present indicative, third-i-stem-conjugation verbs differ from third-conjugation verbs 
only in the first person singular and the third person plural. 


7. In the first person singular of fourth-conjugation verbs, the -i- at the end of the present stem 
shortens before the endings -6 and -or (e.g., *audid > audi6; *audior > audior). THE FIRST PER- 
SON SINGULAR ACTIVE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART. 

8. In the third person plural of all fourth-conjugation verbs, the -i- is shortened to -i- and is fol- 
lowed by -u-. The -u- is a remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an 
exception to the rules for forming the present active indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 

9. In the third person singular active of all fourth-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -i- shortens 
according to the long vowel rule. 

10. Third-i-stem-conjugation verbs and fourth-conjugation verbs are identical in the first person 
singular, third person singular, and third person plural. 


1. The original stem vowel of the third conjugation was -i-, but this -i- changed to -e- before the -re ending of the 
present active infinitive. 
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Imperfect Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the imperfect active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and 


fourth conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 


3rd 
-e- >-é- 


3rd i-stem 
-e- > -ié- 


4th 


3. add the infix for the imperfect indicative: -ba- 


i- > -ié- 


4. add the active or passive personal endings (use -m or -r for first person singular) 


Thus the imperfect active indicative conjugations of, for example, rego, capid, and 


audio are: 


Changed Present Stems: 


regé- capié- 
Infix: -ba- -ba- 
Singular 
Active Passive Active Passive 

1 regébam _—irregébar capiébam capiébar 
2 regébas regébaris/ capiébas capiébaris/ 

regébare capiébare 
3 regébat regébatur _— capiébat capiébatur 
Plural 
1 regébamus regébamur capiébamus capiébamur 
2 regébatis regébamini capiébatis § capiébamini 
3 regébant regébantur capiébant capiébantur 


OBSERVATIONS 


audié- 
-ba- 

Active Passive 
audiébam audiébar 
audiébas audiébaris/ 

audiébare 
audiébat audiébatur 
audiébamus audiébamur 
audiébatis §audiébamini 
audiébant audiébantur 


1. The changed present stem of third-conjugation verbs (e.g., regé-) is identical with the present 
stem of second-conjugation verbs (e.g., mové-). As a result, the conjugation of the imperfect in- 
dicative of third-conjugation verbs resembles that of second-conjugation verbs. 


2. The imperfect indicative of both third-i-stem- and fourth-conjugation verbs has -ié- before the 
infix -ba-. As a result, the conjugation of the imperfect indicative of third-i-stem-conjugation 


verbs resembles that of fourth-conjugation verbs. 


3. In the first person singular active and passive, third person singular active, and third person 
plural active and passive of all three conjugations above, long vowels shorten according to the 


long vowel rule. 
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Future Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the future active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and fourth 


conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 


3rd 3rd i-stem 4th 


3-8 Di 1-2 -i€- 


3. add the active or passive personal endings (use -m or -r for first person singular) 


Thus the future active indicative conjugations of, for example, reg6, capid, and 


audio are: 


Changed Present Stems: 


rege- 

Singular 

Active Passive 
1 regam regar 

regés regéris / 

regére 

3 reget regétur 
Plural 
1 regémus regémur 
2 regétis regémini 
3 regent regentur 


OBSERVATIONS 


capié- 

Active Passive 
capiam capiar 
capiés capiéris / 

capiére 
capiet capiétur 
capiémus  capiémur 
capiétis capiémini 
capient capientur 


audié- 

Active Passive 
audiam audiar 
audiés audiéris/ 

audiére 
audiet audiétur 
audiémus audiémur 
audiétis audiémini 
audient audientur 


1. In the first person singular of third-conjugation verbs, -4- appears rather than -é- before the 
endings -m and -r. Similarly, in the first person singular of third-i-stem- and fourth-conjugation 
verbs, -id- rather than -ié- appears before the endings -m and -r. MEMORIZE THESE EXCEPTIONS. 
In all cases, -4- shortens before -m and -r according to the long vowel rule. In all other persons, 
the sign of the future is -é-. 


2. The infix -bi-, used to mark the future tense of first- and second-conjugation verbs, is not 
used in the third, third i-stem, and fourth conjugations. For these conjugations the sign of the 
future is -é-. The following mnemonic device may be useful: 


IN CONJUGATIONS 4 AND 3, THE SIGN OF THE FUTURE IS LONG -E-. 


3. In the first person singular active and passive, third person singular active, and third person 
plural active and passive of all three conjugations above, long vowels shorten according to the 


long vowel rule. 


@ Dritt 30, PAGE 127, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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)31. Present Passive Infinitive of All Verbs 


The infinitive has been defined as a verbal noun with the properties of tense (pres- 
ent, perfect, or future) and voice (active or passive) (J12). The second principal part 
of every verb is the present active infinitive and is regularly translated “to___.” 
To form the present passive infinitive for verbs of the first, second, and fourth con- 
jugations, CHANGE THE FINAL -E OF THE PRESENT ACTIVE INFINITIVE TO -I. For ex- 
ample: 


Present Active Infinitive Present Passive Infinitive 
vocare (to call) vocari (to be called) 
movére (to move) movéri (to be moved) 
audire (to hear) audiri (to be heard) 


To form the present passive infinitive of third- and third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, 
DROP THE FINAL -ERE OF THE PRESENT ACTIVE INFINITIVE AND ADD -I.” For example: 


Present Active Infinitive Present Passive Infinitive 
regere (to rule) regi (to be ruled) 
capere (to capture) capi (to be captured) 


\32. Present Active and Passive Imperative of All Verbs 


The imperative mood has been identified as the mood used for giving direct com- 
mands (see §5). Each of the verbs italicized below would be rendered in Latin by a 
verb in the imperative mood: 


Eat your vegetables! 
Give me a sword. 
Listen, friends. 


Commands such as these are addressed either to “you” (singular) or “you” (plural). 
These second-person subjects are seldom expressed in Latin or English. Because im- 
peratives are in the second person, they are often (but not always) found with nouns 
in the vocative case that indicate the persons to whom the commands are addressed. 
In the third sentence above, for example, “friends” would be vocative plural. 

To form the present active imperative of all four conjugations: 


1. (for the singular) take the present stem and make no changes 
2. (for the plural) take the present stem and add -te 


Present Stem Present Active Imperative Sing. Present Active Imperative Pl. 
voca- voca summon vocate summon (pl.) 
move- move move movete move (pl.) 
rege- rege rule regite rule (pl.) 
cape- cape take capite capture (pl.) 
audi- audi listen audite listen (pl.) 


2. The present passive infinitive of facid is supplied by another verb. See §126. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the present active imperative plural of third- and third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowel -e- changes to -i- before the ending -te. Compare this stem vowel change to the change 
that occurs in the present active and passive indicative of third- and third-i-stem-conjugation 
verbs (e.g., rege- > regi-). 

2. The present active imperative singular of dé is da. Although the stem has a short -a-, the -a- is 
lengthened in the imperative singular form (da) by analogy with other first-conjugation verbs. 

3. The imperatives of ed are regularly formed: i (singular) and ite (plural).’ 

4. Present imperatives are so called because they are formed with the present stem, but impera- 
tives look to the future and are future in time. Some verbs have alternate imperative forms that 
are called future imperatives. Such forms are identified in the vocabulary notes and in readings. 


Four third-conjugation verbs (dic6, diicd, facid, ferd*) have irregular present ac- 
tive imperative forms in the singular. MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. 


Present Active Imperative Sing. Present Active Imperative Pl. 

dic say dicite say (pl.) 

diic lead diicite lead (pl.) 

fac make facite make (pl.) 

fer carry ferte carry (pl.) 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The singular forms of these imperatives lack a stem vowel. 


2. Dic, dic, and facid have regular imperative forms in the plural. The imperative of fer6 is ir- 
regular in the plural also, where it again lacks a stem vowel. 


To form the present passive imperative of all four conjugations: 


1. (for the singular) take the present stem and add -re 
2. (for the plural) take the present stem and add -mini 


Present Stem Pres. Passive Imperative Sing. Pres. Passive Imperative Pl. 

voca- vocare be summoned vocamini be summoned (pl.) 
mové- movére be moved movémini be moved (pl.) 
rege- regere be ruled regimini be ruled (pl.) 

cape- capere be taken capimini be captured (pl.) 
audi- audire be heard audimini be heard (pl.) 


3. The irregular verb possum has no imperative forms. The imperative forms of sum are es (singular) and este 
(plural). Both forms are rare except in compounds of sum. 


4. The verb fero, ferre, tuli, latus, “bring,” “bear,” “carry,” “endure,” is a third-conjugation verb with certain ir- 
regular forms in the present system, which are presented in §43. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the present passive imperative plural of third- and third-i-stem-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowel -e- changes to -i- before the ending -mini. 


2. Both the singular and plural present passive imperative are identical in form with the second 
person singular and plural present passive indicative. In addition, the singular present passive 
imperative for all verbs is identical in form with the present active infinitive. For example: 


vocamini be summoned (pl.) (imperative) 
you are being summoned (indicative) 
vocare be summoned (imperative) 


you are being summoned (indicative) 
to summon (infinitive) 


Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular sentence. 


Dico and diicé have regular present passive imperatives. The present passive 
imperative singular of fer is ferre (be carried). MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR FORM. 
The plural is regular (ferimini, be carried [pl.}). Facis does not have passive impera- 
tives. 

The present active imperatives of ago, agere, égi, actus, “drive,” “do,” age and 
agite, are often used in colloquial Latin to strengthen other commands. They may be 
translated “come on!” For example: 


” «& 


Age, dona puellis dona! Come on, give gifts to the girls! 
Agite, 6 viri, pugnate! Come on, o men, fight! 


§33. Synopsis II: Present Active and Passive 
Indicative, Infinitive, and Imperative 


In a synopsis imperatives are always given in the second person singular and plural. 
Here is a model synopsis of capi6 in the first person plural. 


Principal Parts: capi6, capere, cépi, captus 
Person and Number: 1st pl. 


Active Translation Passive Translation 
Indicative 
Present capimus we are capturing capimur we are (being) captured 
Imperfect capiébamus we were capturing capiébamur we were being captured 
Future capiémus we shall capture  capi€émur we shall be captured 
Infinitive 
Present capere to capture capi to be captured 
Imperative 
Singular cape capture capere be captured 
Plural capite capture (pl.) capimini be captured (pl.) 


OBSERVATION 
In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative and imperative forms. 


@ Dri 31—33, PAGE 143, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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(34. Partitive Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case represents the whole of which another noun is a 
part, it is called a Partitive Genitive.” For example: 


Multi incolarum non laborabunt. Many of the inhabitants will not work. 
Nihil odii habeo. Nothing (d.o.) of hatred I have. 
I have nothing of hatred. 


The syntax of each italicized word (incolarum, odii) is Partitive Genitive. 


§35. Subjective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing performing a verbal 
action implied in another noun, it is called a Subjective Genitive. For example: 


Magnum erat odium maii in bonds. 
Great was the hatred of the bad man against good men. 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence the syntax of the italicized word (mali) is Subjective Genitive since the bad man 
feels or performs the action of hating implied by the noun odium: the bad man (subject) hates the 
good men. 


\36. Objective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing receiving a verbal ac- 
tion implied in another noun, it is called an Objective Genitive. For example: 


Propter odium dominérum servi non laborant. 
On account of (their) hatred of (their) masters, the slaves are not working. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence the syntax of the italicized word (dominGdrum) is Objective Genitive since the 
masters receive or are objects of the action of hating implied by the noun odium: the slaves hate 
their masters (d.0o.). 


2. An Objective Genitive is often translated more idiomatically into English with the preposition 
“for.” Thus the sentence above may be translated “On account of (their) hatred for (their) mas- 
ters, the slaves are not working.” 


In addition to depending on other nouns, an Objective Genitive may appear 
with certain adjectives and verbs. For example: 


Vir auri cupidus poenias dabit. A man of gold desirous will pay the penalty. 
(cupidus, -a, -um desirous) A man desirous of gold will pay the penalty. 


In this sentence the Objective Genitive (auri) depends on the adjective cupidus. 


5. The Partitive Genitive is also known as the Genitive of the Divided Whole. 
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Subjective and Objective Genitives may appear together, and word order may 
help to distinguish between them. For example: 


Magnum erat mali odium bonérum. 

Great was of the bad man (Subjective Genitive) the hatred of good men 
(Objective Genitive). 

The hatred of the bad man for good men was great. 


A Subjective Genitive often precedes and an Objective Genitive often follows the 
noun on which both depend. It is possible, however, that this sentence means “The 
hatred of the good men (Subjective Genitive) for the bad man (Objective Genitive) 
was great.” Context usually makes clear whether a particular genitive is subjective or 
objective. 


\37. Ablative of Respect 


When a noun in the ablative case without a preposition is used to limit or further 
specify the meaning of an adjective or a verb, it is called an Ablative of Respect. For 
example: 


Bonus cénsilié erat Gracchus. 
Good in respect to judgment was Gracchus. 
Gracchus was good in judgment. 
Mea sententia imperium habére débés. (meus, -a, -um my) 
(sententia, sententiae {| opinion) 
In respect to my opinion power (d.o.) to have you ought. 
In my opinion you ought to have power. 
Gaius Marcum diligentia superat. 
Gaius Marcus (d.o.) in respect to diligence surpasses. 
Gaius surpasses Marcus in diligence. 


The syntax of each italicized word (cénsilid, sententia, diligentia) is Ablative of Re- 
spect. 


@ DRI. 34—37, PAGE 149, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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{38. Personal Pronouns 


A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, and a personal pronoun represents the 
speaker(s) or writer(s) (I, we), the one(s) spoken to (you, you [pl.]), or the one(s) spo- 
ken about (he, she, it, they). 

Like nouns, personal pronouns in Latin are declined, and their declensions 
must be memorized. For the first- and second-person personal pronouns, MEMO- 
RIZE DOWN THE SINGULAR AND DOWN THE PLURAL. 


First Person Second Person 
Singular Singular 
Nom. ego I tu you 
Gen. mei of me tui of you 
Dat. mihi to/for me tibi to/for you 
Acc. mé me (d.0.) té you (d.0.) 
Abl. mé from me (etc.) té from you (etc.) 
Plural Plural 
Nom. nds we vos you (pl.) 
Gen. nostrum/ of us vestrum/ of you (pl.) 
nostri vestri 
Dat. nobis to/for us vobis to/for you (pl.) 
Acc. nos us (d.0.) vos you (pl.) (d.o.) 
Abl. nobis from us (etc.) vobis from you (pl.) (etc.) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Personal pronouns do not have vocative forms. 
2. Since the inflectional endings of finite verbs indicate the subject (-6 = “I,” -s = “you,” etc.), the 
nominative forms of all personal pronouns are not required in a Latin sentence. Nominative 
case forms of personal pronouns are most often used for added emphasis. For example: 


Ego ambul6, non ti. Iam walking, not you. 


3. In the singular the genitive forms of the first- and second-person personal pronouns (mei, 
tui) are used only as Partitive or Objective Genitives ({§34 and 36). In the plural these functions 
of the genitive are distinguished by different endings: nostrum, vestrum = Partitive, nostri, 
vestri = Objective. For example: 


Habésne odium mei? Do you have a hatred of me? (objective) 
Multi nostrum réginam amant. Many of us love the queen. (partitive) 
Magnum erat odium vestri. Hatred of you (pl.) was great. (objective) 


4, When a first- or second-person personal pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompani- 
ment, the preposition cum is attached directly to the pronoun. Thus, mécum (with me), ndbis- 
cum (with us), técum (with you), and v6biscum (with you [pl.]). 


§39. Possessive Adjectives 7 


MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE THIRD-PERSON PERSONAL PRONOUN ACROSS THE 
SINGULAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL (iS, ea, id, eius, eius, eius . . .). 


Third Person 
Singular 

M F. N. 
Nom. is he ea she id it 
Gen.  eius of him eius of her eius of it 
Dat. ei to/for him ei to/for her ei to/for it 
Acc. eum him (d.o.) eam her (d.o.) id it (d.o.) 
Abl. ed from him (etc.) ea from her (etc.) ed from it (etc.) 

Plural 

M. F, N. 
Nom.  ei/ii they eae they ea they 
Gen. edrum of them eadrum of them edrum of them 
Dat. _eis/iis__to/for them eis/iis  to/for them eis/iis to/for them 
Acc. eds them (d.o.) eas them (d.o.) ea them (d.o.) 


Abl. _ eis/iis from them (etc.) eis/iis from them (etc.) eis/iis from them (etc.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Eius is pronounced as if it were spelled *eiius. The first -i- combines with the preceding 
vowel to create a diphthong ei-. The second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like 
English y. 

2. All forms of is, ea, id are disyllabic with these exceptions: is, id (monosyllabic), e6rum, 
earum, edrum (trisyllabic). 

3. When a form of is, ea, id refers to a person or thing previously mentioned, it agrees in gender 
and number with the noun to which it refers. For example: 


Liber pulcher puellae dabitur. Eumne habés? 
The beautiful book will be given to the girl. Do you have it? (eum refers to liber) 

The personal pronoun is, ea, id was in origin a demonstrative adjective (this, 
that; these, those), and the demonstrative adjective remained in use. A demonstra- 
tive adjective (< démonstr6, point out) regularly precedes the noun it modifies and 
serves to point out that noun. For example: 


eum virum this (or that) man (d.o.) (eum is a demonstrative adj. modifying virum) 
ea pericula these (or those) dangers (subj. or d.o.) (ea is a demonstrative adj. 
modifying pericula) 


(39. Possessive Adjectives 


A noun in the genitive case may express ownership or possession: liber pueri (the 
book of the boy) (§1). However, the genitives of the first- and second-person personal 
pronouns (mei, nostrum/nostri, tui, vestrum/vestri) are not used to express posses- 
sion ({38). There are instead possessive adjectives that correspond to each personal 
pronoun: 
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Personal Pronoun Corresponding Possessive Adjective 

ego I meus, -a, -um my, mine 

nos we noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours 

tu you tuus, -a, -um your, yours 

vos you (pl.) vester, vestra, vestrum your, yours (pl.) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Meus, noster, tuus, and vester are all first-second-declension adjectives. 


2. Like all adjectives, possessive adjectives agree with the nouns they modify in gender, num- 
ber, and case. They may precede or follow the nouns they modify. For example: 


meas filias my daughters (d.o.) 
patria nostra from our homeland (etc.) 
dominus vester your (pl.) master (subj.) 


3. Possessive adjectives may function as substantives. For example: 


meorum of my men or of my things 
tuds your men (d.o.) 


4. The masculine singular vocative form of meus is mi. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR VOCA- 
TIVE FORM. 

5. Possessive adjectives are often omitted if the meaning is clear without them, but they are 
used for added clarity, emphasis, or contrast. 


The third-person personal pronoun (is, ea, id) does not have a corresponding 
possessive adjective. Rather, the genitive singular and genitive plural forms are used 
as Genitives of Possession. For example: 


librds eius the books (d.0.) of him/of her 
his/her books (d.o.) 
régina eorum the queen (subj.) of them (m.) 


their queen (subj.) 
Summary of Possession 


meus filius my son 
noster filius our son 


tuus filius your son 
vester filius your (pl.) son 


meus and noster are possessive 
adjectives modifying filius 


First Person 


tuus and vester are possessive 
adjectives modifying filius 

eius and edrum are personal 
pronouns in the genitive case 
expressing possession 


Second Person 


filius eius 
filius e6rum 


Third Person his/her son 


their son 


@ DRILL 38—39, PAGE 153, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. Andronicus translates the first line of Homer’s Odyssey into Latin. 
Virum mihi, Caména, insece versitum ... (Livius ANDRONICUs, Opyssey FRAG. 1) 


Caména, Caménae f: Camena, any one of the Italic divinities connected with springs and waters and 
identified with the (Greek) Muses 


insecO, insecere, insexi, tell of 
versitus, -a, -um versatile, cunning 


2. His beloved prostitute Lemniselenis greets the slave Toxilus with a question. 
Toxile mi, cir ego sine té sum? 
cur tu autem sine mé’s? (Piautus, Persa 763-64) 


Toxilus, Toxili m. Toxilus 
autem (adv.) moreover 
mé’s = mé es° 


3. One drunk slave sings the following to another. 


ego tu sum, tu es ego: Unanimi sumus. (Ptautus, Sticuus 731) 


tnanimus, -a, -um of one mind; harmonious 


4. Demea wonders that his brother Micio is not more upset about his nephew’s troubles. 
De. — Dic mihi, 
non clamas? non insanis? 
Mi. Non. (Terence, ADELPHOE 725-27) 


De. = Demea 

clam6 (1-intr.) shout 

insani6, insanire, insanii/insanivi, insanitum be mad, rage 
Mi. = Micio 


5. A fragment from a comic play 
audite, pueri, pauca: vs succédite. (L. Arranius, ToGATAg FRAG. 153) 


succéd6, succédere, successi, successum approach, draw near 


6. Varro explains the different shades of meaning of certain Latin verbs. 
potest’ enim aliquid facere et non agere, ut poéta facit fabulam et non agit; contra 
actor agit et non facit, .. . contra imperator . . . neque facit neque agit sed gerit ... 


(Varro, Dé LinGudA LATINA VI.77) 


‘potest, subject is “one” contra (adv.) in opposition, in turn 
aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., something actor = masc. sing. nom., doer, actor 
ut (conj.) as imperator = masc. sing. nom., general, 
fabula, fabulae f. story, tale; play, drama commander 


6. When es or est follows a word ending in -m or -e, it may drop the initial e- and join the preceding word. This 
is called aphaeresis (< Greek aphaeresis, taking away). 
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7. Ina discussion of immortality the Roman epic poet Ennius is paraphrased. 
Romulus in caeld cum dis agit aevum. (Cicero, TuscuLAnak DispurAaTiones 1.28) 


aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; life 


8. A Stoic view of the gods 
magna di ciirant, parva neglegunt. (Cicero, De NATurA Deorum I1.167) 


ciir6 (1-tr.) watch over, look after 
neglegd, neglegere, negléxi, negléctus overlook, neglect 


Some Roman proverbs 


9. amare et sapere vix ded concéditur. (Pusiiius Syrus, SEnTENTIAE A22) 


be intelligent, show good sense, be sensible 


sapio, sapere, sapii/sapivi, 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
concéd6, concédere, concessi, concessus concede, grant; permit 


10. anim6 virum pudicae non oculé éligunt. (Pusiitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE A36) 


pudicus, -a, -um chaste, pure, honorable 
oculus, oculi m. eye 
éligs, éligere, élégi, Eléctus select, choose 


11. numquam periclum sine pericl6 vincitur. (Pusutius Syrus, SenrentiaeE N7) 


numquam (ady.) never 
periclum, pericl6é = periculum, pericul6 
vinco, vincere, vici, victus conquer, overcome 


12. satis est superare inimicum, nimium est perdere. (Pusuius Syrus, SENTENTIAE S44) 


satis (indeclinable subst.) enough 
nimium (indeclinable subst.) too much 
perd6, perdere, perdidi, perditus destroy 


13. With these opening words the poet suggests that his epic poem will be a blend of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 


Arma virumque cano .. . (VerGiL, AENerp 1.1) 


14. In expressing his preference for country life over life in the city, the poet makes a bold 
claim. 


naturam expellés furca, tamen tisque recurret. (Horace, Epistutar 1.10.24) 


natiira, natiirae f. nature tisque (adv.) continuously 
expelld, expellere, expuli, expulsus drive out recurro, recurrere, recurri, recursum 
furca, furcae f. pitchfork run back, rush back 


tamen (adv.) nevertheless 


Short Readings 


15. The chorus of a tragic play comments on the nature of rulers. 


metui cupiunt metuique timent. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 73) 


metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 
cupio, cupere, cupii/cupivi, cupitus desire, long for, want 


16. The philosopher summarizes the difference between his own attitude toward wealth and 
his brother’s. 


... divitiae meae sunt, ti es divitidrum. (Seneca THE YouNGER, Diatoci VII.22.5) 


divitiae, divitiarum f. pl. riches, wealth 


17. The poet has a brief message for Sabidius. 
Non amo! té, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quaré; 
hoc tantum possum dicere: non amo% té. (MarriAt 1.32) 


‘The -6 of am6 here scans short. 

Sabidius, Sabidii m. Sabidius (an acquaintance of the poet) 
quaré (interrog. adv.) why 

hoc = neut. sing. acc. of demonstr. pron., this thing 

tantum (adv.) only 


18. A Roman inscription 


Cape mé; tua sum. (CIL 1.1499) 
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Vocabulary 


> amicitia, amicitiae f friendship 
> inimicitia, inimicitiae f, enmity, 
hostility 


> fatum, fati n. destiny, fate 
proelium, proelii n. battle 


»> —, mei (reflexive pron.) myself ({44) 

> —, nostrum/nostri (reflexive pron.) 
ourselves ({44) 

> —, tui (reflexive pron.) yourself ({44) 

»> —, vestrum/vestri (reflexive pron.) 
yourselves ({44) 

>» —, sui (reflexive pron.) himself, herself, 
itself; themselves ({44) 


> accipio, accipere, accépi, acceptus receive; 
accept; hear (of), learn (of) 
> cédo, cédere, cessi, cessum go, move; 
yield; withdraw 
> accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum 
go to, come to, approach 
> discéd6, discédere, discessi, discessum 
go away, depart 
> interficid, interficere, interféci, 
interfectus kill 
> perficis, perficere, perféci, perfectus 
complete, accomplish 


> abed, abire, abii, abitum go away 

> ferd, ferre, tuli, latus bring, bear, carry; 
endure (43) 
> sé ferre (idiom) to proceed (quickly) 


>» memini, meminisse (defective verb) 
remember 

> ddi, ddisse (defective verb) hate 

» rede6, redire, redii, reditum go back, return 


diirus, -a, -um hard; harsh 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum (intensive adj.) -self, 

-selves; very ({46) 

meus, -a, -um my (own) ({45) 

noster, nostra, nostrum our (own) ({45) 
> pius, -a, -um dutiful, loyal 

> impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked 

suus, -a, -um his (own), her (own), 

its (own); their (own) ({45) 

tuus, -a, -um your (own) ({45) 

vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.) (own) ({45) 


bene (adv.) well 
etsi (conj.) although 
> male (adv.) badly 
multum (adv.) much, a lot 
nisi (conj.) if. . . not, unless 
postquam (conj.) after 
quamquam (conj.) although 
quoniam (conj.) since, because 
si (conj.) if 
> sic (ady.) so, thus, in this way, in such a 
way 
> tamen (adv.) nevertheless 
> ubi (conj.) when; (interrog. adv.) where, 
when 
> ut (conj.) as; when 
valdé (adv.) strongly 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> amicitia, amicitiae f, and inimicitia, inimicitiae f are both abstract nouns. They are formed by the addition 
of the suffix -tia to the stems of amicus, -a, -um and inimicus, -a, -um. All abstract nouns of this type are 
thus first-declension nouns. A suffix (< suffigé, fasten beneath [as a support]) is a unit of meaning added 
to the end of a word to produce another word. 

> inimicitia usually appears in the plural to indicate not the abstract notion of “enmity” but a concrete in- 
stance of it. The plural may be translated “unfriendly relations,” “hostilities.” 

> fatum, fati n. is derived from a verb that means “utter”; hence, its basic meaning is an “utterance” (cf. 
fama). Through the meaning of “prophetic utterance” or “oracle” it came to mean “destiny” or “fate.” With 
reference to an individual the plural often means “ill fate” and thus “death.” When capitalized in the plu- 
ral, Fata refers to the divine “Fates.” 

> —, mei; —, nostrum/nostri; —, tui; —, vestrum/vestri; and —, sui are reflexive pronouns. Because they 
are reflexive pronouns, they do not have nominative forms. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NOMINATIVE 
SINGULAR. For the forms and meanings of these words see §44. 


Compound Verbs, Prefixes, Assimilation, and Vowel Weakening 

A compound verb (< comp6né, put together) is a verb formed from the combination of a simple, or uncom- 
pounded, verb and a prefix. A prefix (< praefigd, fasten in front) is a unit of meaning added to the beginning 
of a word to produce another word. Most prefixes in Latin are derived from adverbs, and many prefixes have 
corresponding prepositions. A prefix has a basic meaning, and the meaning of a compound Latin verb can 
sometimes be deduced by combining the meaning of the simple verb with the basic meaning of the prefix. 
Thus accéd6 is a compound formed by the addition of the prefix ad- (to, toward) to céd6, cédere, cessi, ces- 
sum, “go,” and this compound means “go toward,” “approach.” However, the meanings of many compound 
verbs cannot be deduced in this way, and for this reason compound verbs are given as separate vocabulary 
entries. 

When a prefix is combined with a simple verb, two kinds of phonetic change! may occur: assimilation 
and vowel weakening. Assimilation (< assimil6, make similar to) occurs when the prefix ends in a consonant 
and that consonant changes to become similar to or identical with the sound of the first consonant of the simple 
verb. For example: ad + céd6 > accédo. The -d at the end of ad assimilates to the c- at the beginning of céd6. 

Vowel weakening refers to the change in the quality of the vowel of a stem. For example: ad- + capi6 > 
accipid. When the compound accipi6 was formed, the addition of the prefix ad- to capid caused the -a- of the 
stem cap- to change (weaken) into -i-. Vowel weakening is due to an earlier accentual system in Latin, whereby 
only the first syllable of a word was stressed. The other, unstressed syllables were regularly pronounced more 
weakly than they would have been if accented. When the first syllable of a simple verb was no longer the ini- 
tial syllable (because of the addition of a prefix), it was more weakly pronounced. 

The vowels of Latin (as of English) are regularly represented by the vowel triangle: 


a open 


i u closed 


The vowel a is described as open because the tongue is placed at the bottom of the mouth, and the mouth is 
as open as possible when it is pronounced. The vowels i and u at the bottom of the triangle are described as 
closed because the tongue is raised when the vowels are pronounced and the mouth is more closed. e and 0 
are in between. When vowel weakening occurs, open vowels become more closed. When initial vowels be- 
come medial (i.e., not first), the following instances of vowel weakening are most frequent: 


Example 
1. ai before a single consonant except -r per- + faci > perficid 
2. ae before two consonants and before -r per- + factus > perfectus 
3. ei before a single consonant except -r per- + tened > pertined 


There are compound verbs in which vowel weakening does not occur. The compounds of audi6, diicé, 
gerd, mittd, moved, pond, scribd, sentid, venid, and vide6—all verbs from previous chapters—do not show 


1. A phonetic change is an alteration in pronunciation with a corresponding change in spelling. 
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vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF ONE OF THESE VERBS APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. Instances of vowel weakening or retention 
of the simple verb within the compound are cited in the vocabulary notes. 

The concepts and rules of assimilation and vowel weakening highlight and explain the similarities be- 
tween sets of principal parts. (Cf. perficid, perficere, perféci, perfectus with interficid, interficere, interféci, 
interfectus.) Familiarity with these rules will aid in the speedy acquisition of new vocabulary by making sim- 


ilarities in patterns of principal parts more apparent and by making it possible to anticipate the patterns of 
other compound verbs. 


> accipio, accipere, accépi, acceptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to capi6, and 
it exhibits regular vowel weakening. Its basic meaning is “take to oneself,” “receive.” accipid may also 
mean “hear (of)” (receive through one’s ears). By extension of this meaning accipié may refer to under- 
standing information received and thus may mean “learn (of).” Compare audid, whose meaning is more 
restricted. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF CAPIO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF ACCIPIO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF CAPIO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUP- 
PLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> céd6, cédere, cessi, cessum is an intransitive verb. In addition to its basic meaning of “go” or “move,” it 
may mean “yield” to a person or idea or “withdraw” from a place or activity. Compounds of cédé do not ex- 
hibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF CEDO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT 
SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

»> accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to céd6, 
and its basic meaning is “go to” or “come to.” accédé is usually intransitive in prose authors and is regu- 
larly followed by ad + accusative. The preposition ad repeats the prefix ad- and often cannot be translated. 


Auxilia ad oppidum accédébant. The auxiliary troops were approaching (toward) the town. 


» discéds, discédere, discessi, discessum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix dis- to 
céd6. It is an intransitive verb. 

> interfici6, interficere, interf€ci, interfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix inter- 
to facid, and it exhibits regular vowel weakening. 

> perficid, perficere, perféci, perfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to faci6, 
and it exhibits regular vowel weakening. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF FACIO FOLLOW THE 
PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF INTERFICIO AND PERFICIO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF FACIO APPEARS IN 
READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> abed, abire, abii, abitum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ab- to the irregular verb 
ed, and its basic meaning is “go away.” abed conjugates exactly as e6 except that it has only one third prin- 
cipal part. For the forms of e6 in the perfect active indicative, see §41. 

> ferd, ferre, tuli, latus is a third-conjugation verb with certain irregular forms in the present system (§43). 
ferd derives from two PIE roots: *bher- and *telA-. feré may mean “bring,” “bear,” or “carry,” and by ex- 
tension “endure” (hardships, troubles). fer6 may also mean “say,” “report,” particularly when a common 
story or a myth is being reported. When ferd takes a reflexive pronoun as a direct object, the idiom means 
“proceed (quickly).” 


Auxilium viris provinciae feré. I am bringing aid to the men of the province. 
Multa mala tuli. I have endured many evil things. 
Mé ad provinciam ferébam. I was proceeding (quickly) to the province. 


> memini, meminisse is a defective verb, a verb that lacks certain normal inflected forms. memini has forms 
of the perfect active system only (perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect). However, the perfect forms are 
translated as if they were present, the pluperfect forms as if they were imperfect, and the future perfect forms 
as if they were future. The first principal part is the first person singular perfect active indicative, and thus 
the perfect stem is memin-. The second principal part, meminisse, is the perfect active infinitive ({105), 
but it is translated as if it were the present active infinitive (to remember). 
memini often takes an Objective Genitive.? memini may also take an Accusative, Direct Object, par- 
ticularly when the object is a neuter pronoun. It may also take an Object Infinitive. 


2. The Objective Genitive that appears with memini is also called the Genitive with Expressions of Remem- 
bering and Forgetting. 
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Meministine patriae? Do you remember (your) homeland? (Objective Genitive) 
Id memineram. I was remembering it. (Accusative, Direct Object) 
Semper tui meminer6. I shall always remember you. (Objective Genitive) 


memini has no present active imperative forms, but it uses instead the future active imperative forms me- 
mento (singular) and mementote (plural) with present meanings. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 

> ddi, ddisse is a defective verb. édi has forms of the perfect active system only (perfect, pluperfect, and fu- 
ture perfect). However, the perfect forms are translated as if they were present, the pluperfect forms as if they 
were imperfect, and the future perfect forms as if they were future. The first principal part is the first person 
singular perfect active indicative, and thus the perfect stem is 6d-. The second principal part, disse, is the 
perfect active infinitive ({105), but it is translated as if it were the present active infinitive (to hate). 


Malos 6dimus. We hate bad men. 
Malis Gderatis. You (pl.) used to hate bad men. 
Malés 6dero. I shall hate bad men. 


ddi has no imperative forms. 

» reded, redire, redii, reditum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix red- to e, and its basic 
meaning is “go back.” reded conjugates exactly as e6 except that it has only one third principal part. For the 
forms of e6 in the perfect active indicative, see 41. 

> pius, -a, -um describes a person who acts in accordance with duty to one’s family, one’s country, or one’s 
gods. When pius describes a thing (war, weapon, cause), the dutifulness of a person has been transferred 
to the thing. impius, -a, -um is a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in- (not) to pius. 
Neither pius nor impius has a masculine singular vocative in classical Latin. 

>» male, “badly,” includes the following range of meanings: “wickedly,” “ 
‘“inopportunely,” “ill-advisedly.” 

» The adverb sic indicates that the action of the verb it modifies is being done in a manner that has just been 
indicated in a preceding clause or sentence or is about to be indicated in a following clause or sentence. 


nm, «& 


wrongfully”; “poorly, 


” « 


scarcely”; 


Sic pugnabant. They were fighting in such a way (as I have just described). 
They were fighting in such a way (as I shall now describe). 


» The adverb tamen regularly occurs in a main clause following a concessive clause. tamen may also occur 
without an expressed concession in the preceding clause or sentence to indicate that the statement that in- 
cludes tamen is true in spite of what has just been said. 


Quamquam bonam famam optas, tamen cum incolis malis nén pugnas. 

Although you desire a good reputation, nevertheless you are not fighting against the bad inhabitants. 
Dominus nGn est in agris. Servus tamen cum diligentia labérat. 

The master is not in the fields. Nevertheless, the slave is working diligently. 


> ubi may be used as a subordinating conjunction (when) that introduces a temporal clause or as an inter- 
rogative adverb (when, where) that introduces a question. 


Ubi ad oppidum venit, laborare nén optat. When she comes to the town, she does not desire to work. 
Ubi veniet? Ubi est? When will she come? Where is she? 


> ut may mean “as” and introduce a comparative clause or “when” and introduce a temporal clause ({48). A 
comparative clause introduced by ut provides a standard of comparison for a main clause, which often in- 
cludes the adverb sic. ut meaning “as” may also introduce virtual parenthetic remarks. 


Ut agricola agros, sic poéta verba cégitat. 

As a farmer [ponders] the fields, so a poet ponders words. 
Bonum est sapientia, ut mihi vidétur. 

Wisdom is a good thing, as it seems to me. 


Derivatives Cognates 

cédo ancestor; cease, cede; necessary 

ferd, ferre circumference; differ; suffer; fertile; bear; bier; barrow; burly; burden; birth; bring; 
aquifer; vociferous euphoria; periphery; paraphernalia 

tuli, latus relate; collate; superlative; legislator toll; tolerate; extol; (perhaps) Atlas 


—_ Sti suicide self; swami; secede; secret; sober; ethnic; Sinn Fein 
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\40. The Perfect Active System 


Since the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative of all conjuga- 
tions are formed with a stem taken from the second principal part, it is convenient 
to say that these tenses belong to the present system of the verb ({8). 

The remaining three tenses of the active indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect, are said to belong to the perfect active system because they are all 
formed with a stem taken from the third principal part (first person singular perfect 
active indicative). 

Each of the three tenses of the perfect active system (perfect, pluperfect, and fu- 
ture perfect) is formed in the same way for all verbs of all conjugations and for sum 
and possum. 


Finding the Perfect Active Stem 


For all verbs the stem for the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect active indicative 
is found by removing the ending -i from the third principal part. This stem is called 
the perfect active stem. For example: 


voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatus call Perfect Active Stem: vocav- 
moved, movére, mMOvi, mOtus move Perfect Active Stem: mOv- 
rego, regere, réxi, réctus rule Perfect Active Stem: réx- 
capio, capere, cépi, captus take Perfect Active Stem: cép- 
audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear Perfect Active Stem: audiv- 
sum, esse, fui, futiirus be Perfect Active Stem: fu- 
possum, posse, potui, be able Perfect Active Stem: potu- 


41. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
Active Indicative of All Verbs 


Perfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the perfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending -i from the third principal 
part) 
2. add the perfect active personal endings directly to the perfect active stem 


The perfect active personal endings are: 


Person Singular 

1st I I 

2nd -isti you 

3rd -it he, she, it 
Plural 

1st -imus we 

2nd -istis you (pl.) 


3rd -érunt or -ére they 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The perfect active personal endings are used to form the perfect active indicative of all verbs 
in Latin. MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS AND BE PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 

2. There are two possible endings in the third person plural, -érunt or -ére. -ére is the older end- 
ing, and certain authors in all periods preferred it to -€runt. There is no distinction in meaning. 
MEMORIZE BOTH ENDINGS. 


Thus the perfect active indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Active Stem: réx- 


Singular 

1 r@xi I ruled; I have ruled 

2 réxisti you ruled; you have ruled 

3 réxit he, she, it ruled; he, she, it has ruled 
Plural 

1 réximus we ruled; we have ruled 

2  réxistis you (pl.) ruled; you (pl.) have ruled 

3 réxérunt/réxére they ruled; they have ruled 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first person singular perfect active indicative is the third principal part. 
2. The perfect is the only tense of the indicative that has two different times with two different 
aspects (see 6). It is therefore important always to keep in mind two translations. For example, 
réxi may be translated “I ruled” (past time, simple aspect) or “I have ruled” (present time, com- 
pleted aspect). Context usually makes clear which translation is correct. 


EO has two third principal parts, ii and ivi, with two corresponding perfect ac- 
tive stems, i- and iv-. The perfect active indicative conjugation formed from iv- is reg- 
ular, but the conjugation formed from i- displays certain irregularities. MEMORIZE 
THIS CONJUGATION. 


Singular Plural 

ee iimus/imus 
2 isti istis 

3 iit/it iérunt/iére 


OBSERVATION 
The second person singular and plural perfect active indicative (isti, istis) are contractions of 
the stem, i-, with the endings -isti and -istis. The third person singular and first person plural 
perfect active indicative may be contracted (it, imus) or uncontracted (iit, iimus). The i- of it 
does not shorten before final -t. 


Pluperfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending -i from the third principal part) 
2. add the infix -era- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 


§41. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 
Thus the pluperfect active indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Active Stem: _réx- 


Infix: -era- 

Singular 

1 réxeram I had ruled 

2 réxeras you had ruled 

3 réxerat he, she, it had ruled 
Plural 

1 réxeramus we had ruled 

2 réxeratis you (pl.) had ruled 
3 réxerant they had ruled 


OBSERVATIONS 
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1. In the first person singular, third person singular, and third person plural, the -a- of the infix 


shortens according to the long vowel rule. 


2. The pluperfect active indicative conjugation may also be viewed as the perfect active stem 


plus the imperfect active indicative of sum. For example: réxeram = réx- + eram. 


3. The English word “had” is always used in translating the pluperfect indicative. This tense is 
used to indicate an event that was completed before another past event. The pluperfect tense has 


past time with completed aspect. 
4. The pluperfect active indicative conjugation of e6 is regularly formed from both stems. 


Future Perfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the future perfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending -i from the third principal part) 


2. add the infix -eri- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -6 for first person singular) 


Thus the future perfect active indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Active Stem: réx- 


Infix: -eri- 

Singular 

1 réxerd I shall have ruled 

2 réxeris you will have ruled 

3 réxerit he, she, it will have ruled 
Plural 

1 réxerimus we shall have ruled 

2 réxeritis you (pl.) will have ruled 
3 réxerint they will have ruled 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -eri- contracts with the ending -6 (*réxerio > 


réxero). 


2. The future perfect active indicative conjugation may also be viewed as the perfect active stem 
plus the future active indicative of sum. For example: réxer6 = réx- + erd. The third person plu- 


ral, however, is réxerint. 
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3. The future perfect indicative is used to indicate an event that will be completed at a future 
time. It has future time with completed aspect. 
4. The future perfect active indicative conjugation of e6 is regularly formed from both stems. 


§42. Synopsis III: Present Indicative System, 
Perfect Active Indicative System, Infinitive, and Imperative 


Here is a model synopsis of sentié in the third person plural. It includes the forms 
of the perfect active indicative system. 


Principal Parts: senti6, sentire, sénsi, sé¢nsus 


Person and Number: 3rd pl. 


Indicative 
Present 


Imperfect 
Future 


Perfect 


Pluperfect 
Future Perfect 


Infinitive 
Present 
Imperative 
Singular 
Plural 


OBSERVATION 


Active 
sentiunt 
sentiébant 
sentient 
sénsérunt/ 
sé€nsére 
s€nserant 


sénserint 


sentire 


senti 
sentite 


Translation 
they perceive 


they were 
perceiving 

they will 
perceive 

1. they 
perceived 

2. they have 
perceived 

they had 
perceived 

they will have 
perceived 


to perceive 


perceive 
perceive (pl.) 


Passive Translation 
sentiuntur __ they are (being) 
perceived 
sentiébantur they were being 
perceived 
sentientur they will be 
perceived 
sentiri to be perceived 
sentire be perceived 
sentimini be perceived (pl.) 


In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative, infinitive, and impera- 
tive forms. The perfect indicative always requires two translations, one that is past time with 
simple aspect and one that is present time with completed aspect. 


@ Dri 40—42, pAGE 177, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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\43. The Irregular Third-Conjugation Verb fero 


The verb ferd, ferre, tuli, latus, “bring, bear, carry; endure,” is a third-conjugation 
verb with certain irregular forms in the present indicative, present infinitive, and 
present imperative, which are italicized below. These irregular forms lack the stem 
vowel, but the remaining forms of the present system are conjugated regularly as if 
the present stem were fere-. All the forms of the perfect active system are regular. 
MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING FORMS. 


Present Indicative Present Infinitive 

Active Passive Active Passive 
Sing. ferre ferri 

1 ferd feror 

2 fers ferris /ferre Present Imperative 

3. fert fertur Active Passive 
Pl. Sing. 

1 ferimus ferimur fer ferre 

2 fertis ferimini Pl. 

3. ferunt feruntur ferte ferimini 


@ DRILL 43, PAGE 189, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


(44. Reflexive Pronouns 


A reflexive pronoun bends back (< reflect6, bend back) or refers to the subject of the 
clause or sentence in which it appears. For example: 


I saw myself in the mirror. 
The women spoke among themselves. 


Each italicized word is a reflexive pronoun because it refers to the subject of the sen- 
tence in which it appears. 

In Latin, reflexive pronouns for the first and second persons borrow the forms 
of the personal pronouns. 


First Person Second Person 
Singular Singular 
Nom. —— 
Gen. mei of myself tui of yourself 
Dat. = mihi to/for myself tibi to/for yourself 
RECs AS myself (d.o.) té yourself (d.o.) 
Abl. mé from myself (etc.) té from yourself (etc.) 
Plural Plural 
Nom. 
Gen. nostrum/ of ourselves vestrum/ of yourselves 
nostri vestri 
Dat. nobis to/for ourselves vobis to/for yourselves 
Acc. nos ourselves (d.0.) vos yourselves (d.o.) 


Abl. nobis from ourselves (etc.)  vobis from yourselves (etc.) 
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For the third person one reflexive pronoun functions as both the singular and 
the plural. The third-person reflexive pronoun is not borrowed from the third-person 
personal pronoun and must be memorized. 


Third Person 

Singular/Plural 

Nom. 

Gen. sui of himself, of herself, of itself, of themselves 

Dat. sibi to/for himself, to/for herself, to/for itself, to/for themselves 
Acc. sé/sésé himself (d.o.), herself (d.o.), itself (d.o.), themselves (d.o.) 
Abl. sé/sésé from himself, from herself, from itself, from themselves (etc.) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. There are no nominative forms of the reflexive pronouns because reflexive pronouns refer to 
but never are the subjects of clauses or sentences in which they appear. The alternate accusative 
and ablative forms sé and sésé are interchangeable, although originally sésé may have conveyed 
greater emphasis. 

2. The genitive forms of reflexive pronouns, like those of personal pronouns, can be used as 
Partitive or Objective Genitives only. 

3. The first and second persons of the personal and reflexive pronouns differ in translation 
only. For example: 


Mé videt. He sees me. (mé is a personal pron.) 
Mé video. I see myself. (mé is a reflexive pron.) 


The third person of the personal and reflexive pronouns differs in both form and translation. 
For example: 


Eum videt. He (person A) sees him (person B). (eum is a personal pron.) 
Sé videt. He sees himself. (sé is a reflexive pron.) 


4. The correct translation of the third-person reflexive pronoun is determined by the subject. 
For example: 


Puer sé in periculd ponit. The boy is putting himself in danger. 

Incolae sé regébant. The inhabitants were ruling themselves. 
5. When a reflexive pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the preposition cum 
is attached directly to the pronoun. For example: técum (with yourself), ndbiscum (with our- 
selves), sécum (with himself, with herself, with itself, with themselves). 


6. When followed by a reflexive pronoun, the preposition per may be translated “for one’s own 
sake” or “by oneself (alone).” For example: 


Optatur per sé sapientia. Wisdom is desired for its own sake. 
Per mé populum regam. By myself 1 shall rule the people. 
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)}45. Reflexive-Possessive Adjectives 


The genitive forms of the reflexive pronouns are not used to express possession. 
There are instead reflexive-possessive adjectives that correspond to each reflexive 
pronoun. 


Reflexive Pronoun Reflexive-Possessive Adjective 

—, mei of myself, etc. meus, -a,-um my (own) 

—, nostrum/nostri_ of ourselves, etc. noster, nostra, our (own) 
nostrum 

—, tui of yourself, etc. tuus, -a,-um ——syyour (own) 

—, vestrum/vestri of yourselves, etc. vester, vestra, your (pl.) (own) 
vestrum 

—, sui of himself, of herself, suus, -a,-um _his (own), her (own), 

of itself, of themselves, etc. its (own), their (own) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first- and second-person reflexive-possessive adjectives are borrowed from the possessive 
adjectives and differ in translation only. For example: 


Meé@s libros habés. You have my books. (meds is a possessive adj.) 
Me@s libros habeo. I have my (own) books. (mes is a reflexive-possessive adj.) 


2. The third-person reflexive-possessive adjective is not borrowed from a possessive adjective 
form, and it is used for both singular and plural. For example: 


Suam patriam amat. She loves her (own) homeland. 
Suam patriam laudant. They praise their (own) homeland. 


\46. The Intensive Adjective ipse, ipsa, ipsum 


Ipse, ipsa, ipsum is an intensive adjective. An intensive adjective emphasizes or in- 
tensifies the noun it modifies. MEMORIZE ITS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGULAR 
AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius ipsorum ipsarum ipsorum 
Dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsos ipsas ipsa 
Abl. ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Ipse does not have vocative forms. 
2. The declension of ipse differs from that of ordinary first-second-declension adjectives in the 
genitive and dative singular only. 


The translation of ipse depends on the word it modifies or replaces. Words such 
as “himself,” “herself,” “itself,” or “themselves” may be used. When ipse modifies 


3. Ipse is sometimes used as a substantive. When ipse is used as a substantive, it may be called an intensive 


pronoun. 
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the unexpressed subject of a verb, phrases such as “I myself,” “he himself,” “she her- 
self,” “they themselves” may be used. For example: 


Catilina ipse ad provinciam it. Catiline himself is going to the province. 
Ipsa ad provinciam ibam. I myself (f.) was going to the province. 
Antonius causam ipsam cogitat. Antony is pondering the case itself. 


Ipse may also serve to identify a particular person or thing and may then be 
translated “very.” 


In ipsis agris réginae eram. I was in the very fields of the queen. 


Ipse often appears in sentences containing reflexive pronouns and modifies the 
subject or the reflexive pronoun. For example: 


Ipse pro sé pugnabat. He himself was fighting for himself. 
Prd sé ipsd pugnabat. He was fighting for his very self. 


In the first sentence, ipse intensifies the subject of the verbal action (he). In the sec- 


ond sentence, ipso intensifies the reflexive pronoun (himself). 


@ Dri 44-46, paGE 193, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\47. Adverbs I 


An adverb may modify a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. Some examples of En- 

glish adverbs are “not,” “happily,” “well,” “very.” Many Latin words are identified as 

adverbs in the vocabulary entries, but other adverbs may be formed from adjectives. 
To form adverbs from first-second-declension adjectives: 


0 


1. take the stem (by dropping the ending of the feminine singular nominative) 
2. add the ending -é 


Thus, for example: 


Adjective Stem Adverb 
altus, alta, altum alt- alté highly, deeply 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum pulchr- pulchré beautifully 


Some first-second-declension adjectives do not have corresponding adverbs, 
and some have irregularly formed adverbs. MEMORIZE THESE COMMON IRREGULAR 
ADVERBS: 


Adjective Irregular Adverb 

multus, -a, -um multum much, a lot 

bonus, -a, -um bene well 

malus, -a, -um male badly 

validus, -a, -um validé strongly (regularly formed) 


valdé strongly (irregularly formed) 
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OBSERVATION 
Certain adjectives, such as validus, -a, -um, have both a regularly and an irregularly formed 
adverb. Irregularities such as these are mentioned in the vocabulary notes.‘ 


Adverbs are usually placed directly before the words they modify. For example: 


Puellam n6n amo. The girl (d.o.) I do not love. (nén modifies am6) 
I do not love the girl. 

Poéta pulchré canébat. ‘The poet beautifully was singing. (pulchré modifies canébat) 
The poet was singing beautifully. 


The Ablative of Manner ({27) represents an alternate way of expressing an ad- 
verbial idea. The Ablative of Manner, however, requires a noun in the ablative case 
and most often modifies verbs. 

When certain adjectives modify the subjects (usually not expressed) of verbs, 
they may have the force of adverbs. For example: 


Véla dabant /aeti. They were setting sail, happy. 
They were setting sail happily. 


@ Dri 47, PAGE 201, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\48. Subordinate Clauses I 


In Latin, as in English, there are three types of sentences: simple, compound, and 
complex. A simple sentence has one subject and one predicate (e.g., I cooked the din- 
ner). A compound sentence has more than one subject and predicate joined by a co- 
ordinating conjunction such as “and,” “but,” “or,” “for,” “nor” (e.g., I cooked the din- 
ner, and you slept). A complex sentence has one or more than one independent 
clause combined with one or more than one dependent clause (e.g., When I was 
cooking the dinner, you were sleeping). 

Simple and compound sentences contain independent clauses only, but complex 
sentences contain dependent or subordinate clauses as well. An independent clause 
contains a subject and a verb and expresses a complete thought, and it may stand 
alone as a simple sentence. If it is part of a larger sentence, an independent clause is 
often called a main clause. A dependent or subordinate clause contains a subject and 
a verb, but it cannot stand alone as a complete sentence. 

Subordinate clauses in both Latin and English are introduced by a wide variety 
of subordinating conjunctions. A subordinating conjunction is a conjunction that 
introduces a subordinate clause. The Latin subordinating conjunctions introduced 
in this chapter and their corresponding English meanings are: 


6 


4, In the case of valdé, the stress on the antepenult (validé) resulted in a weakly pronounced penult, and the un- 
stressed penult eventually dropped out altogether. The loss of a syllable in the middle of a word is called syncope 
(< Greek synkope, cutting together). For a similar development compare Latin tabula with its English derivative, 


“table.” 
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Latin English Type of Clause Introduced 
postquam after Temporal 

ubi when Temporal 

ut when Temporal 

quoniam since, because Causal 

ut as Comparative 

etsi although Concessive 

quamquam although Concessive 

si if Conditional 

nisi if... not, unless Conditional 


OBSERVATION 


The subordinating conjunctions in this chapter introduce five types of subordinate clauses: 
temporal, causal, comparative, concessive, and conditional. A temporal clause indicates a particular 
relation in time of the event in the subordinate clause to the event in the main clause. A causal 
clause gives the reason for the event in the main clause. A comparative clause expresses a stan- 
dard to which an event in the main clause is compared. A concessive clause reports an event in 
spite of which the event in the main clause occurs. A conditional clause states a condition 
under which the event in the main clause occurs. 


A subordinate clause in a complex sentence in either English or Latin may ap- 
pear either before or after the main clause: 


Ubi dixit, audiébam. When he spoke, I was listening. 
Audiébam ubi dixit. I was listening when he spoke. 


When the subordinate clause precedes the main clause, it is set off by a comma. 
When the subordinate clause follows the main clause, most often no comma is used. 

In Latin, when an expressed subject is common to both the subordinate clause 
and the main clause, the order is often as follows: 


Régina, quoniam bellum gerébat, arma optabat. 

The queen, since war (d.o.) she was waging, arms (d.o.) was desiring. 
The queen, since she was waging war, was desiring arms. 

Since the queen was waging war, she was desiring arms. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The placement of régina in first position signals that this word is the subject of both the verb 
in the main clause and the verb in the subordinate clause. For greater cohesion and economy— 
régina does not have to be repeated in the subordinate clause—the main clause régina arma op- 
tabat surrounds the subordinate clause. 


2. The third translation given above is to be preferred for correct English and requires the addi- 
tion of the English pronoun “she” to begin the main clause. 


@ Dritt 48, PAGE 203, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§49. Conditional Sentences I 


A conditional sentence is the name given to a complex sentence that includes a con- 


dition or conditional clause—a type of subordinate clause—and a main clause. For 
example: 


If he has friends, he does not desire money. 

If he had friends, he was not desiring money. 

If we capture the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 

If we had captured the town, the poets would have sung of our deeds. 


The italicized portion of each of these sentences states the condition that must occur 
in order for the main clause to occur. For example, only “if we capture the town” will 
“the poet sing of our deeds.” The subordinate clause or “if clause” of a conditional 
sentence is called a protasis (< Greek protasis, proposition). The main clause is called 
an apodosis (< Greek apodosis, giving back, return). Both in Latin and in English the 
protasis may precede or follow the apodosis. For example: 


Protasis Apodosis 
If he has friends, he does not desire money. 
Apodosis Protasis 


He does not desire money if he has friends. 


There are three classes of conditional sentences in Latin: simple, future, and 
contrary-to-fact. Simple conditional sentences make statements of fact about present 
or past time (the first two sentences above are simple conditional sentences). Future 
conditional sentences make statements about the future (the third sentence above is 
a future conditional sentence). Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentences make state- 
ments that suppose that the actions of both the protasis and the apodosis are not 
occurring now or did not occur in the past (the fourth sentence above is a contrary- 
to-fact conditional sentence). In this section only simple and future conditional sen- 
tences in Latin are introduced.° The protases of all kinds of conditional sentences in 
Latin are most commonly introduced by si (if) or nisi (if. . . not, unless). 


Simple Conditional Sentences 


Simple conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Present Simple 
conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the pres- 
ent indicative. In a Past Simple conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis 
and the apodosis are in any past tense of the indicative. The first two sentences above 
would be rendered in Latin as follows: 


Si amicés habet, peciiniam non optat. (Present Simple) 

If he has friends, he does not desire money. 

Si amicés habébat, peciniam non optabat. (Past Simple) 

If he (repeatedly) had friends, he (repeatedly) did not desire money. 


5. For contrary-to-fact conditional sentences, see §71. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Simple conditional sentences make simple factual statements about the present or the past 
in the indicative mood, the mood used to express something as factual. They may have a partic- 
ular meaning, stating something about a particular moment in time, or a generalizing meaning, 
making a general statement. Context usually makes clear whether a simple conditional sen- 
tence is particular or general. 

2. The syntax of, for example, habébat is imperfect indicative in the protasis of a Past Simple 
conditional sentence.° 


Future More Vivid Conditional Sentences 


One kind of future conditional sentence is called the Future More Vivid because it 
vividly imagines future events in the indicative mood.’ In a Future More Vivid con- 
ditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the future in- 
dicative. The third sentence above would be rendered in Latin as follows: 


Si oppidum capiémus, poétae nostra facta canent. 
If we shall capture the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 
If we capture the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Future More Vivid conditional sentence in Latin requires the future indicative in both the 
protasis and the apodosis because both events will occur in the future. The second translation 
above is to be preferred, however, since in English the present tense is commonly used in the 
protasis of such a conditional sentence. The English phrase “if we capture” is understood to 
refer to future time because the verb in the main clause clearly indicates future time. 


2. The syntax of, for example, canent is future indicative in the apodosis of a Future More Vivid 
conditional sentence. 


The future perfect indicative may sometimes appear in the protasis of a future 
conditional sentence in combination with a future indicative in the apodosis. Such a 
conditional sentence is called a Future More Vivid with Emphatic Protasis. The fu- 
ture perfect may emphasize the speed or completeness with which the action in the 
protasis will be done. For example: 


Si oppidum céperimus, poétae nostra facta canent. 
If we shall have captured the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 
If we capture the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Since English cannot easily express the special emphasis indicated by the future perfect in 
the protasis, once again the English present tense is to be preferred in translation. Thus the 
translations of Future More Vivid and Future More Vivid with Emphatic Protasis conditional 
sentences are the same. 
2. The syntax of, for example, céperimus is future perfect indicative in the protasis of a Future 
More Vivid conditional sentence with Emphatic Protasis. 


6. The syntax of a verb comprises tense, mood, reason for mood, and reason for tense. 


7. For Future Less Vivid conditional sentences, see §71. 
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In all future conditional sentences, it is possible to replace the future indicative 
in the apodosis with an imperative since commands look to future time. For example: 


Si réginam vidére optabis, veni ad forum. 
If the queen (d.o.) to see you desire, come to the forum. 
If you desire to see the queen, come to the forum. 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence the imperative veni is used instead of a future indicative in the apodosis of a 
Future More Vivid conditional sentence. 


Summary of Conditional Sentences 


Na Vern Fig 
Present Simple Present Indicative 

in both Protasis and Apodosis NO SPECIAL TRANSLATION 
Past Simple Any Past Tense of the Indicative 

in both Protasis and Apodosis NO SPECIAL TRANSLATION 
Future More Vivid? | Future Indicative Present (does) in Protasis, 

in both Protasis and Apodosis Future (will do) in Apodosis 
Future More Vivid | Future Perfect Indicative in Protasis, | Present (does) in Protasis, 
with Emphatic Future Indicative in Apodosis Future (will do) in Apodosis 
Protasis'° 


@ Dritt 49, pAGE 207, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


8. The model verb “do” is used in English translation formulas. 
9. This name is commonly abbreviated FMV. 


10. This name is commonly abbreviated FMVE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A quick exchange between two slaves 
Euclio: Tacé atque abi intro. Staphyla: Taced atque abe. (PLautus, AULULARIA 103) 


tace6, tacére, tacui, tacitiirus be silent, keep silent 
intro (adv.) within, inside 


2. The old Nicobulus gives his slave an important command. 
Cape hoc tibi aurum, Chrysale, i, fer fili6. (PLaurus, Baccuipes 1059) 


hoc = neut. sing. acc. of demonstrative adj., this 
Chrysalus, Chrysali m. Chrysalus 


3. An example of Ennian alliteration in a scornful remark perhaps uttered by Romulus against 
Titus Tatius, a Sabine king 


O Tite, tite, Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti. (Ennius, AnNAzés 1.104) 


Titus Tatius, Titi Tatii m. Titus Tatius 
tiite = emphatic form of ta 

tantus, -a, -um so great, so much 
tyrannus, tyranni m. monarch; tyrant 


4. Cato gives a summary of the essence of agriculture. 
quid est agrum bene colere? bene arare. quid est secundum? arare. quid tertium? 


stercorare. (Cato, Dé AGri CuLTOrRA 61) 


quid = neut. sing. nom. of interrog. pron., what secundus, -a, -um second 
col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend tertius, -a, -um third 
aro (1-tr.) plough, till stercor6 (1-tr.) spread with manure 


5. A keen comparison 
sic multi librds dégustant ut convivae délicias. ([Varro], SENTENTIAE 86) 


dégust6 (1-tr.) take a taste of 
conviva, convivae m. dinner guest 
déliciae, déliciarum f. pl. delicacies 


6. The orator identifies what is of value to the Romans. 
odit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, publicam magnificentiam diligit. 
(Cicero, PRO MurenA 76) 


privatus, -a, -um private 

luxuria, luxuriae f. extravagance, excess, luxury 

publicus, -a, -um public 

magnificentia, magnificentiae f/ magnificence, sumptuousness 
dilig6, diligere, diléxi, diléctus value, esteem, love 


Short Readings 


7. One of the interlocutors in a philosophical dialogue offers a persuasive analogy. 
...utager... sine cultura friictudsus esse nOn potest, sic sine doctrina animus 
(Cicero, TuscutAnag DispuTATIONEs I1.5) 


cultira, cultiirae f cultivation 
friictudsus, -a, -um fruitful 
doctrina, doctrinae f! training, instruction 


8. A Roman proverb 


Avarus miseriae causa est suae. (Pusiitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE A14) 


avarus, -a, -um greedy 
miseria, miseriae f. misery 


9. A distressed Queen Dido calls to her men as Aeneas and the Trojans sail away. 
Aad ice 


ferte citi flammias, date téla, impellite rémés! (Verci, Aenem IV.593-94) 
citus, -a, -um swift, quick 
flamma, flammae f. flame, fire 
télum, téli n. weapon; spear 
impell6, impellere, impuli, impulsus set in motion, drive forward 
rémus, rémi m. oar 
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10. The poet concludes a poem to a wealthy but always worried friend, who insists on trying to 


make the poet worry as well. 


ut tu fortinam, sic nos té, Celse, ferémus. (Horace, Epistuzar 1.8.17) 


fortiina, fortiinae f. fortune 
Celsus, Celsi m. Celsus 


11. The poet describes an emotional difficulty. 
dder6 si poterd; si non, invitus amab6. (Oviv, Amorés III.11.35) 


invitus, -a, -um unwilling 


12. Advice to a would-be lover 
riserit, arridé; si flébit, flére memento. (Ovip, Ars AmAToria II.201) 


ride6, ridére, risi, risus laugh; riserit, subject is “she” 
arride6, arridére, arrisi, arrisus laugh with 
fled, flére, flévi, flétus weep 


13. Apollo’s command to the poet 
diic, age, discipulds ad mea templa tu6s . . . (Ovip, Ars AmAToria 11.493) 


discipulus, discipuli m. pupil, follower 
templum, templi n. temple 
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14. A portion of Queen Clytaemnestra’s soliloquy 
técum ipsa nunc évolve fémineds dolos . . . (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 116) 


évolv6, évolvere, évolvi, évolitus unroll; turn over (in one’s mind) 
fémineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a woman, feminine 
dolus, doli m. deceit, trick, cunning 


15. When Clytaemnestra hesitates to carry through their deadly plan, her lover and partner-in- 
crime, Aegisthus, urges her to action. 


nec régna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 259) 


régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm; pl. kingship, power 
taeda, taedae f. (marriage) torch 
sci6, scire, scii/scivi, scitus know (how) (+ infin.) 


16. Aegisthus speaks bravely about the possible consequences of his planned actions. 
exilia mihi sunt haud nova; assuévi malis. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 302) 


exilium, exilii n. exile 

haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

novus, -a, -um new 

assuésco, assuéscere, assuévi, assuétum become accustomed; perfect, be accustomed (+ dat.) 


17. Cassandra addresses the god Apollo, her nemesis. 
recéde, Phoebe, iam ndn sum tua. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 722) 


recéd6 (re- + céd6) go back, withdraw 
Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 
iam (adv.) now; by now 


18. The beginning and end of the Chorus’s closing reflection on human nature 


fatis agimur; cédite fatis. 


multi ad fatum 
venére suum dum fata timent. (Seneca THE YouNGER, Oepipus 980; 993-94) 


dum (conj.) while 


19. The philospher begins his discussion of the happy life with a comment about himself. 
cum multis inimicitias gessi et in gratiam ex odi6, si modo illa inter malds gratia 
est, redii; mihi ipsi nondum amicus sum. (Seneca THE YouNGER, DrAtocr VII.2.3) 

gratia, gratiae f. favor; friendly feeling 

modo (ady.) at all 

illus, -a, -um any 


inter (prep. + acc.) between; among 
nondum (adv.) not yet 
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20. An irritated dinner guest finds fault with another diner. 


in alio péduclum vidés, in té ricinum nOn vidés. (Petronius, Satyricon 57.7) 


alius, alia, aliud other, another 
péduc(u)lum, péduc(u)li m. louse 
ricinus, ricini m. tick 


21. Ina passage examining Cicero’s reasoning in his legal speeches, Quintilian ponders the 
rationale behind the following defense of murder. 


si occidi, récté féci; sed n6n occidi. (QuinTIIAN, IstrroTIO OrATORIA IV.5.13) 


occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 
récté (adv.) rightly, justly 


22. Each reader’s capacity determines how he evaluates the books he reads. 


... habent sua fata libelli. (Terenrianus Maurus, De Syztasis 1286) 
libellus, libelli m. (little) book 


Four gravestone inscriptions 


23. NFFNSNC (Non fui. Fui. Non sum. Non ciir6.) (CIL V.2893) 


curo (1-intr.) worry, care 


24. ...n6n fueram, ndn sum, nesci6, non ad mé pertinet. (CIL V.3415) 


nescid, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus not know 
pertines, pertinére, pertinul, pertentus pertain, matter 


25. Plotia C.l. Thalassia viris suis et amicis amara fuit numquam. (CIL VI.7595) 
Plotia, Plotiae f Plotia 

C.l. = Gai liberta; liberta, libertae f- freedwoman 

Thalassius, -a, -um Thalassian 

amarus, -a, -um bitter 

numquam (adv.) never 


26. Fatis cessit suis. (CIL X.7658) 
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Vocabulary 


> Athénae, Athénarum f. pl. Athens 
Roma, ROmae f: Rome 


dictum, dicti n. word; saying 
domus, domi f: house, home 


>» amor, amoris m. love 
animal, animilis, -ium n. animal 
> carmen, carminis n. song, poem 
> Carthagd, Carthaginis f Carthage 
> civis, civis, -ium m. or f. citizen 
corpus, corporis n. body 
>» hom6, hominis m. human being, man 
> hostis, hostis, -ium m. (public) enemy 
> iiis, idiris n. right, law; judgment; court 
» mare, maris, *-ium n. sea 
mater, matris f- mother 
> méns, mentis, -ium f mind; intention, 
purpose; attitude 
miles, militis m. soldier 
> moenia, moenium n. pl. (city) walls 
pater, patris m. father 
> patrés cOnscripti, voc. pl. enrolled 
fathers, senators 
réx, régis m. king 
> rus, ruris n. sing. or pl., country(side) 
> servitiis, servititis f. slavery 
timor, timGris m. fear 
> urbs, urbis, -ium f. city 
> vis, , -ium f. force, power; violence; 


pl., strength (§55) 


> libero (1-tr.) free 


> cared, carére, carui, caritirus lack, 
be without, be free (from) (+ abl.) 


> lego, legere, légi, lectus choose; read 
> intelleg6, intellegere, intelléxi, 
intelléctus understand 
> vivo, vivere, vixi, victirus live, be alive 


acer, Acris, acre sharp, keen; fierce 
> facilis, facile easy 
> difficilis, difficile difficult 
> félix, félicis lucky, fortunate, happy 
infélix, infélicis unlucky, unfortunate, 
unhappy 
fortis, forte brave; strong 
ingéns, ingentis huge, vast; remarkable 
omnis, omne every; all 


>» autem (postpositive conj.) however; 
moreover 
difficulter (adv.) with difficulty 
facile (adv.) easily; readily 
inter (prep. + acc.) between, among; during 
> itire (adv.) rightly, justly 
omnin6 (adv.) entirely; at all 
> sub (prep. + acc.) under; up to 
(prep. + abl.) under; at the foot of; 
near 
umquam (adv.) ever 
numquam (adv.) never 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> Athénae, Athéndrum f. pl. appears in the plural only. (In English, too, the “s” on the end of Athens indi- 
cates that the name is plural in form.) 

> The plural of amor, amoris m. may be translated “(feelings of) love,” “affection,” “love affair,” or “object of 
affection.” In Latin, the plural of an abstract noun is often used with a concrete meaning. When capital- 
ized, Amor refers to the god Cupid. 

> carmen, carminis n. is formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb can6. The basic 
meaning of carmen is thus something sung or chanted. It may mean a hymn, a ritual utterance, or an in- 
cantation. Since ancient poetry was often sung and always spoken out loud, carmen may describe a poem, 
a play, or a part of a play, regardless of whether it was actually sung. It may also refer abstractly to “poetry” 
or “song.” 

> Carthagd, Carthaginis f. (often spelled with a K) was a city in northern Africa and the capital of the 
Carthaginian or Phoenician empire. The Carthaginian empire was the most powerful in the western 
Mediterranean until Rome’s expansion. War broke out between Rome and Carthage in the third century 
B.c.E. and again in the middle of the second century B.c.£. These wars are referred to as the Punic wars 
(< Pinicus, -a, -um, Phoenician, Carthaginian). The last of the Punic wars ended with the destruction of 
Carthage. Its legendary founder and queen was Dido, whom Aeneas encounters in the Aeneid. 

> civis, civis, -ium m. or f means “citizen” of a political unit as opposed to a foreigner, noncitizen, or slave. 
It may also mean “fellow citizen” or “countryman,” particularly in political addresses. 

> The basic meaning of hom6, hominis m. is “human being” as distinct from anything nonhuman (gods, 
animals). hom6 is more neutral than vir, which is always explicitly male and may convey the notion of a 
man of honor or principle. The plural forms of hom6 are often used to mean “people” in general as op- 
posed to populus, which means a particular “people” or “populace.” 


Hominés multa impia dicunt. People say many wicked things. 


> hostis, hostis, -ium m. is a “public enemy” of a country as opposed to inimicus, a “personal enemy.” 

> iiis, itiris n. expresses the abstract notion of “law” or “right,” rather than a particular law, for which Latin 
uses the word léx. It may also refer to “right” in the sense of “rights of citizens.” itis may also mean “judg- 
ment” or “court” (the place of judgment). 

> mare, maris, *-ium n. has an asterisk before the genitive plural ending because the form *marium does 
not occur in the Latin literature that survives. Although the genitive form marum does occur, mare dis- 
plays all other i-stem features. 

> méns, mentis, -ium f. may mean “mind” as the seat of intellectual activity, “intention” or “purpose” as a 
result of that intellectual activity, or “frame of mind,” “attitude.” 

> moenia, moenium n. pl. is the word for the walls that surround a city for defense. 

» The phrase patrés conscripti, most frequently seen in the vocative case, means “fathers (having been) 
enrolled” (in the senate) (< cénscribé [con- + scrib6], conscribere, conscripsi, conscriptus, enroll). It is a 
frequent appellation for the collective Roman senate. The phrase occasionally appears in other cases. The 
plural patrés without the participle cénscripti may also be used to mean “senators.” 

» ris, riris n. means the “countryside” as opposed to the city and often appears in the plural as well with this 
meaning. Its locative form is rari. 

> servitiis, servititis fis an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tiis to the stem of the noun 
servus. 

> The final -bs of urbs is pronounced as ps in “taps.” urbs often refers specifically to Rome, while oppidum 
designates a smaller town in Italy. 

> vis, —, -ium f. is an irregular third-declension noun. (For the full declension of vis see §55.) In the singu- 
lar, vis has the meaning “force,” “power,” or “violence,” while in the plural it means “(physical or mental) 
strength.” 


Incolae oppidum vi cépérunt. The inhabitants captured the town by force. 
Virés nautéarum superabantur. The strength of the sailors was being overcome. 


» libero, liberare, liberavi, liberatus is a transitive verb that is often accompanied by an Ablative of Separa- 
tion (§58). 


Incolas pericul6é liberavimus. We freed the inhabitants from danger. 
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> care6, carére, carui, caritiirus is an intransitive verb. The fourth principal part, caritirus (about to lack), is 
a future active participle. In addition to its basic meanings of “lack” and “be without,” cared may mean “be 
free from.” cared takes an Ablative of Separation ({58) that may be translated as a direct object in English. 


Agricola amicis non caret. The farmer does not lack friends. 
The farmer is not without friends. 
Filius réginae ciris caruit. The son of the queen was free from cares. 


» lego, legere, légi, lectus may mean “gather” (shells, bones, spoils of war) or “choose” (leaders, judges). 
Through the notion of gathering something with one’s eyes and observing something, it comes to have the 
particular meaning of “read.” 

» intelleg6, intellegere, intelléxi, intelléctus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix inter- to 
lego. In compounds inter- often means “thoroughly.” From the notion of thoroughly reading or observing 
something, intellegd comes to mean “understand.” 

» vivo, vivere, vixi, victiirus is an intransitive verb. The fourth principal part, victiirus (about to live), is a fu- 
ture active participle. 

» In addition to meaning “easy,” facilis, facile may be used of materials that are easy to work (tractable); of 
people or things that move with ease (nimble, agile); and of gods or people that are easily moved (favor- 
able, gracious, indulgent). 

» difficilis, difficile is an adjective formed by the addition of the prefix dis- to facilis. difficilis exhibits regu- 
lar vowel weakening of the stem vowel. In addition to meaning “difficult,” difficilis may be used of people 
or animals that are hard to move (stubborn, inflexible, intractable). 

> When félix, félicis describes plants, trees, land, etc., it means “fruitful,” “rich,” or “productive.” It may 
often have a more expanded meaning of “lucky” or “auspicious” for omens and the like. A person who is 
félix is “fortunate” and by extension “happy.” 

» autem is a postpositive conjunction that joins two sentences or clauses. Most often autem adds a thought 
that is in opposition to a previous one (however), but sometimes the new thought is merely a different, ad- 
ditional idea (moreover). 


Nihil scribd. Multa autem lego. I write nothing. However, I read many things. 
Antonius bene dicit. Bene autem scribit. Antony speaks well. Moreover, he writes well. 


> The adverb itire is in origin the ablative singular of itis. 

> Like in, the preposition sub takes both the accusative and the ablative. When it takes the accusative, it con- 
veys an idea either of motion “under” or of motion from below “up to” a place (city walls, mountains). 
When it takes an ablative, it indicates something “under” which someone or something is located. It can 
also mean “at the foot of,” “close up to,” or “near” (city walls, mountains). 


Milités sub moenia misit. He sent the soldiers up to the city walls. 
Erant milités sub oppido. There were soldiers close up to/at the foot of the town. 
Derivatives Cognates 
acer vinegar; acrid; eager ear; acute; hammer; heaven; acme; acrobat 
careo caret castrate; castle; chaste; caste; incest 
civis civil; city Shiva; cemetery 
fortis fort; forte; effort; force barrow; iceberg; borough; burglar 
hom6é homicide; hombre; homage bridegroom; chameleon; humble 
hostis host; hostile guest 
itis jury; injury; perjure; just 
lego legend; legible; collect; lectern lexicon; dyslexia; -logue; logic 
mare maritime; marine mermaid; meerschaum; marsh; morass 
mater maternal; matrix; matrimony mother; metropolis; material; Demeter 
méns mental; demented mind; automatic; maenad; mentor; mania; mantra 
pater paternal; patrician; patron father; patriarch 
pauci paucity; poco pony 
rus rural; rustic room; rummage; ream 


vis vim; violate; violent 
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§50. The Perfect Passive System 


The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect passive indicative are all formed with the 
fourth principal part combined with forms of the verb sum. These two parts are writ- 
ten separately, and all forms of the perfect passive system are compound verb forms. 

The fourth principal part has been identified as the perfect passive participle, 
and the participle has been defined as a verbal adjective with the properties of tense 
and voice. Although the perfect passive participle of a transitive verb appears in the 
vocabulary entry with the ending -us,' it may also be written with a full set of adjec- 
tive endings: -us, -a, -um. For example: réctus, -a, -um. When this adjective joins with 
forms of sum to make compound forms in the perfect passive system, it always 
agrees with the subject of the verb and therefore is always in the nominative case. The 
subject also determines the gender and number. 


§51. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


Perfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the perfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the present tense of sum 


Thus the perfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, regé is: 


Perfect Passive Participle: réctus, -a, -um 


Singular 

1 réctus, -a, -um sum I was ruled; I have been ruled 

2 réctus, -a, -um es you were ruled; you have been ruled 

3 réctus, -a, -um est he, she, it was ruled; he, she, it has been ruled 
Plural 

1 récti, -ae, -a sumus we were ruled; we have been ruled 

2 récti, -ae, -a estis you (pl.) were ruled; you (pl.) have been ruled 
3 récti, -ae, -a sunt they were ruled; they have been ruled 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Each form of the perfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it com- 
prises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in accor- 
dance with the two meanings of the perfect tense (past time with simple aspect or present time 
with completed aspect). In all compound forms in Latin it is common for the form of sum to 
appear after the participle; however, these forms are often reversed, and other words may inter- 
vene. For example, réctus est and est réctus are equally correct. 
2. The perfect passive participle ends in -us (sing.) or -i (pl.) if the subject is masculine, -a (sing.) 
or -ae (pl.) if the subject is feminine, -um (sing.) or -a (pl.) if the subject is neuter. For example: 


1. The perfect passive participle of intransitive verbs is given with the neuter ending -um. Remember that in- 
transitive verbs are generally not found in the passive voice, but see §54. 
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Réctus est. He was/has been ruled. 
Réctae sumus. We (fem.) were/have been ruled. 
Oppida récta sunt. The towns were/have been ruled. 


Pluperfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the imperfect tense of sum 


Thus the pluperfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Passive Participle: réctus, -a, -um 


Singular 

1 réctus, -a, -um eram I had been ruled 

2 réctus, -a, -um eras you had been ruled 

3 réctus, -a, -um erat he, she, it had been ruled 
Plural 

1 récti, -ae, -a eramus we had been ruled 

2  récti, -ae, -a eratis you (pl.) had been ruled 
3 récti, -ae, -a erant they had been ruled 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Each form of the pluperfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in 
accordance with the meaning of the pluperfect tense (past time with completed aspect). The 
English words “had been” always appear in translations of the pluperfect passive indicative. 


2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 
For example: 


Récta erat. She had been ruled. 
Nautae récti erant. The sailors had been ruled. 


Future Perfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the future perfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the future tense of sum 


Thus the future perfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Passive Participle: réctus, -a, -um 


Singular 

1 réctus, -a, -um ero I shall have been ruled 

2 réctus, -a, -um eris you will have been ruled 

3 -réctus, -a, -um erit he, she, it will have been ruled 
Plural 

1 ré@cti, -ae, -a erimus we shall have been ruled 

2  ré&cti, -ae, -a eritis you (pl.) will have been ruled 


3 récti, -ae, -a erunt they will have been ruled 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each form of the future perfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in ac- 
cordance with the meaning of the future perfect tense (future time with completed aspect). 

2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 
For example: 


Oppidum réctum erit. The town will have been ruled. 
Récti erunt. They (masc.) will have been ruled. 


§52. Synopsis IV: Indicative, Infinitive, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the perfect passive system, one chooses 
a gender for the subject in addition to a verb, a person, and a number because the 
compound forms of the perfect passive system include an adjective (the perfect pas- 
sive participle) that always agrees with the subject of the verb. Here is a model syn- 
opsis of ago in the first person singular feminine: 


Principal Parts: ag6, agere, égi, actus 
Person, Number, and Gender: 1st sing. f. 


Active Translation Passive Translation 
Indicative 
Present ago I drive agor I am (being) driven 
Imperfect agébam _| was driving agébar I was being driven 
Future agam I shall drive agar I shall be driven 
Perfect égi 1. I drove actasum 1. I was driven 

2. I have driven 2. I have been driven 

Pluperfect égeram | had driven actaeram I had been driven 
Future Perfect égerd I shall have driven actaer6 [| shall have been driven 
Infinitive 
Present agere to drive agi to be driven 
Imperative 
Singular age drive agere be driven 
Plural agite drive (pl.) agimini _be driven (pl.) 


OBSERVATION 


In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative, infinitive, and impera- 
tive forms. The perfect indicative always requires two translations, one that is past time with 
simple aspect and one that is present time with completed aspect. 


@ Dritt 50-52, PAGE 227, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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53. The Omission of sum in Compound Verb Forms; 
A Note on the Perfect Passive Participle 


In the compound forms of the perfect passive system, the forms of sum are fre- 


quently omitted, or one form of sum may apply to more than one participle. For 
example: 


Postquam oppidum captum [est], miseri erant incolae. 

After the town (was) captured, wretched were the inhabitants. 
After the town was captured, the inhabitants were wretched. 
Poéta 4 populd et visus et auditus est. 

The poet by the people both (was) seen and was heard. 

The poet was both seen and heard by the people. 


OBSERVATION 


The tense of the compound verb form from which sum has been omitted is most often perfect, 
and the tense of sum omitted is present. In special contexts, the tense may be assumed to be 
pluperfect or future perfect. 


Apart from its use in the formation of the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
passive indicative, the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) may be 
used like any other first-second-declension adjective. It is then translated “(having 
been) ___ed.” For example: 


Servos captds vidimus. The slaves (having been) captured (d.o.) 
we saw. 
We saw the captured slaves. 
Féminis interfect6rum auxilium dabo. To the wives of the (having been) killed men 


aid I shall give. 
I shall give aid to the wives of the killed men. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The perfect passive participle in the first sentence agrees with the noun it modifies in gender, 
number, and case. The parentheses indicate that the words “having been” may be omitted from 
the translation. 

2. The perfect passive participle in the second sentence is used substantively. Certain substan- 
tives of perfect passive participles are so common that they are considered neuter second- 
declension nouns. For example: factum, facti n. deed ({[having been] done thing); dictum, dicti 
n. word ([having been] said thing). 

3. When the perfect passive participle appears alone as an adjective (i.e., not in a compound 
verb form), the action it describes is always already completed at the time of the main verb. For 
example, “we saw” the slaves when they had already been “captured.” 


V2 
\54. Impersonal Passive 


Intransitive verbs whose fourth principal parts end in -um ordinarily do not have any 
forms in the passive voice. Sometimes, however, such verbs appear in third person 
singular passive forms with no expressed subjects. The third person singular passive (in 
any tense and any mood) of an intransitive verb is called the impersonal passive. 
(The word impersonal means “having no personal subject.”) Such a form reports 
and emphasizes that the action of the verb is being done (will be done, was done, 
etc.) but gives no indication of who performs that action. For example: 


Per vias erratur. Through the streets wandering is being done. 
There is (a) wandering through the streets. 
Bene pugnatum est in provincia. Fighting was done well in the province. 


There was good fighting in the province. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. It is convenient to translate an impersonal passive using the English gerund, a verbal noun 
ending in “-ing.” 

2. Compound verb forms that are impersonal passives always have a perfect passive participle 
ending in the neuter nominative singular -um (e.g., pugnatum est). This neuter ending on the 
participle indicates that this form is impersonal. 


3. Since an impersonal passive is a finite verb form, it may be modified by an adverb, as in the 
second sentence. In an English translation using the gerund, however, an adjective is used to 
modify the verbal noun. 


@ Dritt 53—54, PAGE 237, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§55. Noun Morphology: Third Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE THIRD DECLENSION IF ITS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING ISIS. 

Gender Note: The third declension contains masculine nouns and feminine 
nouns, which have a common set of endings, and neuter nouns, which have endings 
slightly different from those of the masculine/feminine nouns. 


Case Endings of the Third Declension 


Masculine/Feminine | Neuter 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. — -€s —? -a 
Gen. -is -um Gen -is -um 
Dat. i -ibus Dat. -i -ibus 
Acc. -em -€s Acc. —? “a 
Abl. -e -ibus Abl. -e -ibus 


2. Nouns of the third declension show wide variation in the nominative singular, and there is no single ending. 
MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. The neuter singular accusative is always identi- 
cal with the neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NEUTER 
SINGULAR ACCUSATIVE ENDING. 
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MEMORIZE EACH OF THESE TWO SETS OF ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING 
FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PRE- 
PARED TO RECITE THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a masculine or feminine noun or a neuter noun of the third declen- 
sion, add the appropriate endings to the stem.’ For example: 


Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


OBSERVATIONS 


miles, militis m. soldier 
stem = milit- 
Singular 
miles 

militis 

militi 
militem 
milite 

Plural 
milités 
militum 
militibus 
milités 
militibus 


corpus, corporis n. body 
stem = corpor- 


Singular 
corpus 
corporis 
corpori 
corpus 
corpore 


Plural 
corpora 
corporum 
corporibus 
corpora 
corporibus 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine third-declension nouns are used to mark more than 
one case: -€s = nominative/vocative plural and accusative plural; -ibus = dative plural and abla- 


tive plural. 


2. Most of the endings for neuter third-declension nouns are identical with the endings for 
masculine/feminine third-declension nouns. Neuter nouns differ only in having -a in the 
nominative/vocative and accusative plural. The neuter singular nominative is supplied by the 
vocabulary entry only, and the accusative singular is always identical with the nominative singu- 
lar. REMEMBER: ALL NEUTER WORDS IN LATIN HAVE IDENTICAL NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 
FORMS IN BOTH THE SINGULAR AND THE PLURAL. 


3. REMEMBER: 1O FIND THE STEM OF ANY NOUN, REMOVE THE ENDING FROM THE GENITIVE SINGULAR FORM. 
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Third-Declension i-Stem Nouns 


Some nouns of the third declension have a genitive plural ending -ium instead of 
-um and certain other slightly different endings. These nouns are called third- 
declension i-stem nouns. 


Case Endings of the Third-Declension i-Stem 
Neuter 


Masculine/Feminine 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. : -€s Nom./Voc. — -ia 
Gen. -is ium Gen. -is “ium 
Dat. I -ibus Dat. -I -ibus 
Acc. -em -€s/-is Acc. —* -ia 
Abl. -e -ibus Abl. i -ibus 


MEMORIZE EACH OF THESE TWO SETS OF ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING 
FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PRE- 
PARED TO RECITE THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a masculine or feminine third-declension i-stem noun or a neuter 
third-declension i-stem noun, add the appropriate endings to the stem. For example: 


urbs, urbis, -ium f. city animal, animilis, -ium n. animal 
stem = urb- stem = animal- 
Singular Singular 
Nom./Voc. urbs animal 
Gen. urbis animalis 
Dati urbi animali 
Acc. urbem animal 
Abl. urbe animali 
Plural Plural 
Nom./Voc. urbés animalia 
Gen. urbium animalium 
Dat. urbibus animalibus 
Acc. urbés/urbis animalia 
Abl. urbibus animalibus 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The vocabulary entry for every i-stem noun in this book contains the genitive plural ending 
(-ium) following the full genitive singular. This additional vocabulary element serves to identify 
each i-stem noun as such and must be memorized. 


2. There are two endings for the accusative plural of masculine/feminine i-stem nouns (-és/-is) 
with no difference in meaning. Masculine/feminine i-stem nouns differ from ordinary third- 
declension nouns in the genitive and accusative plural only. 


4. Nouns of the third-declension i-stem show wide variation in the nominative singular, and there is no single 
ending. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. The neuter singular accusative is always 
identical with the neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A 
NEUTER SINGULAR ACCUSATIVE ENDING. 
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3. Neuter i-stem nouns differ from all other nouns of the third declension in having -i (not -e) 
as the ablative singular ending. Neuter i-stem nouns differ from ordinary neuter third-declen- 
sion nouns in having -ia (not -a) as the nominative and accusative plural ending. 


4. There are a few masculine/feminine i-stem nouns that sometimes use -i instead of -e in the 
ablative singular. Such nouns are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


Among nouns of the third declension, there are many possible forms in the 
nominative singular and notable differences in the spellings of the nominative sin- 
gular and genitive singular, from where the stem is taken. In addition, some nouns 
belong to the i-stem group, and others do not. All such important information for 
each noun is contained in the vocabulary entry. Therefore, memorizing full vocabu- 
lary entries for every third-declension noun is essential. 

Since adjectives must agree with the nouns they modify only in gender, num- 
ber, and case, first-second-declension adjectives are able to modify third-declension 
nouns. For example: 


milités boni good soldiers (masc. pl. nom./voc.) 

corpus validum strong body (neut. sing. nom./voc./acc.) 

urbis pulchrae of the beautiful city (fem. sing. gen.) 

multis animalibus to/for/from (etc.) many animals (neut. pl. dat./abl.) 


The Irregular Third-Declension Noun vis 


MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THIS IMPORTANT IRREGULAR THIRD-DECLENSION NOUN: 


vis, , ium f. force, power; violence; pl. strength 
Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. vis virés 
Gen. Virium 
Dat. ——— viribus 
Acc. vim virés /viris 
Abl. vi viribus 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The genitive and dative singular forms do not appear in the Latin literature that survives. 
MEMORIZE A BLANK AS THE SECOND ELEMENT OF THE VOCABULARY ENTRY AND BLANKS FOR THESE 


TWO FORMS IN THE DECLENSION. 
2. In the plural vis is a third-declension i-stem noun with the stem vir-. The -s- of the original 
stem *vis- has changed to -r- because of rhotacism (see n. 13, p. 36). 


@ Dri 55, PAGE 241, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§56. Third-Declension Adjectives 


All adjectives that are declined in Latin borrow endings from the declensions of 
nouns. There are two groups of adjectives only: first-second-declension adjectives, 
such as bonus, bona, bonum ({17), and third-declension adjectives, which borrow 
their endings from third-declension nouns using all i-stem features all the time. 

Third-declension adjectives may have three forms (m.., f., n.), two forms (m./f., n.), 
or one form (m./f./n.) in the nominative singular. For example: 


acer, acris, acre sharp, keen; fierce (three forms) 
fortis, forte brave; strong (two forms) 
félix, félicis lucky, fortunate, happy (one form) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a third-declension adjective has three forms in the nominative singular, the vocabulary 
entry contains the same elements as the entry for a first-second-declension adjective: the mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative. 

2. When a third-declension adjective has two forms in the nominative singular, of which the 
first ends in -is and the second ends in -e, the first form is the nominative singular for both 
masculine and feminine, and the second form is the neuter singular nominative. 

3. Certain third-declension adjectives have only one nominative singular form for masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. In the vocabulary entry, this form is followed by the genitive singular. 


To find the stem of third-declension adjectives with three or two nominative 
singular forms, take the feminine singular nominative and drop the ending -is. To find 
the stem of third-declension adjectives with one nominative singular form, take the 
genitive singular and drop the ending -is. Thus, for the examples above: 


acer, acris, acre Stem = 4cr- 
fortis, forte Stem = fort- 
félix, félicis Stem = félic- 


To decline a third-declension adjective, add these endings to the stem: 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 
Nom./Voc. — — — -ES -€S -ia 
Gen. -is -is -is -ium -ium -ium 
Dat. -i -I I -ibus -ibus -ibus 
Acc. -em -em — -€s/-is ~€s/-is “ia 
Abl. -i -i I -ibus -ibus -ibus 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Third-declension adjectives show wide variation in the nominative singular, where there may 
be three endings, two endings, or one ending. MEMORIZE THE VOCABULARY ENTRY FOR EACH 
THIRD-DECLENSION ADJECTIVE. The neuter singular accusative is always identical with the 
neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending. 

2. All third-declension adjectives use all i-stem features. The ablative singular ending for all genders 
is -1, an ending borrowed from neuter i-stem nouns. The plural endings include all i-stem fea- 
tures borrowed from third-declension i-stem nouns: -ia in the neuter nominative/vocative and 
accusative, -ium in the genitive, -is as an alternate for -és in the masculine/feminine accusative. 
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The adjective fortis, forte, for example, declines as follows: 


Stem: fort- 


Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


Singular 
M./F. N. 
fortis forte 
fortis fortis 
forti forti 
fortem forte 
forti forti 


Plural 
M./F. N. 
fortés fortia 
fortium fortium 
fortibus fortibus 
fortés /fortis fortia 
fortibus fortibus 


Since adjectives must agree with the nouns they modify only in gender, num- 
ber, and case, both first-second-declension adjectives and third-declension adjectives 
are able to modify nouns of all declensions. For example: 


nautae acrés 
fortia facta 
félicis virds 
régis fortis 
mente acri 


fierce sailors (masc. 


pl. nom. /voc.) 


brave deeds (neut. pl. nom. /voc./acc.) 
fortunate men (masc. pl. acc.) 

of a brave king (masc. sing. gen.) 

by a keen mind (fem. sing. abl.) 


@ DRILL 56, PAGE 247, 


MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§57. Adverbs II 


To form adverbs from third-declension adjectives: 


1. take the stem? 
2. add the ending -iter 


Thus, for example: 


Adjective Stem 
acer, acris, acre acr- 

fortis, forte fort- 
félix, félicis félic- 


Adverb 

acriter fiercely 

fortiter bravely, strongly 
féliciter fortunately 


Some third-declension adjectives do not have corresponding adverbs (e.g., 
ingéns, ingentis), and some have irregularly formed adverbs. MEMORIZE THESE COM- 


MON IRREGULAR ADVERBS: 


Adjective Irregular Adverb 
omnis, omne omnin6o 

facilis, facile facile 

difficilis, difficile difficulter 


entirely, at all 
easily, readily 
with difficulty 


@ Dri 56—57, PAGE 249, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


5. For adjectives with three or two endings in the nominative singular, drop the -is from the feminine singular 
nominative. For adjectives with one ending in the nominative singular, drop the -is from the genitive singular. 
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§58. Ablative of Separation 


When a noun in the ablative case expresses the idea that someone is apart from 
someone or something, it is called an Ablative of Separation.° The prepositions a/ab, 
é/ex, and dé are sometimes used, but an Ablative of Separation more often occurs 
with no preposition. It is usually translated “from .” For example: 


Vir magnus populum pericul6 liberabit. (libero [1-tr.] free) 

The great man the people (d.o.) from danger will free. 

The great man will free the people from danger. 

Bona est nostra vita; nam cliris car€mus. (careo, Carére, carul, caritirus be without) 
Good is our life; for (from) cares we are without. 

Our life is good; for we are without cares. 

Odi6 libera semper erat. 

From hatred free always she was. 

She was always free from hatred. 


The syntax of each italicized word (pericul6, ciiris, odid) is Ablative of Separation. 


\59. Ablative of Cause 


When a noun in the ablative case without a preposition expresses the cause or reason 
for a quality or verbal action, it is called an Ablative of Cause. For example: 


Incolae ira atque odi6 bellum gerébant. 
The inhabitants because of (from) anger and hatred war (d.o.) were waging. 
The inhabitants were waging war because of anger and hatred. 


The syntax of each italicized word (ira, odi6) is Ablative of Cause. 


OBSERVATION 


The use of the ablative case to express cause indicates that cause is understood as the source of a 
particular event or as something from which an event arises. Thus, an Ablative of Cause reflects 
the basic separative function of the ablative case. Other expressions of reason or cause that may 
be equivalent to the Ablative of Cause include: propter + accusative, per + accusative, and @/ex 
or dé + ablative. 


6. For separation as the original function of the ablative case see 1. 
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§\60. Ablative of Place From Which 


When a noun in the ablative case is used to express motion from a place, it is called 
an Ablative of Place From Which. The prepositions 4/ab, é/ex, or dé are regularly 
used. However, the prepositions are omitted with names of cities, towns, and small is- 
lands, and the nouns domus and riis. For example: 


Ab Italia véla dedimus. Away from Italy we set sail. 

We set sail (away) from Italy. 
Agébamur ex patria. We were being driven out from the country. 
R6ma discédam. From Rome I shall depart. 


I shall depart from Rome. 


The syntax of each italicized word (Italia, patria, Roma) is Ablative of Place From 
Which. The Ablative of Place From Which is a particular variety of the Ablative of 
Separation. 


\61. Ablative of Place Where and the Locative Case 
Ablative of Place Where 


When a noun in the ablative case expresses the idea of location, it is called an Abla- 
tive of Place Where.’ The preposition in (less frequently certain other prepositions 
such as sub or pr6) is regularly used.* For example: 


In oppid6 erant multi nautae. In the town there were many sailors. 


The syntax of the italicized word (oppid6) is Ablative of Place Where. 


Locative Case 


At an early stage in its development, Latin had a separate case for nouns to express 
location. This case was called the Locative Case and had endings that sometimes re- 
sembled genitive endings and sometimes resembled ablative endings. Most nouns 
lost their locative forms early, and location came to be expressed by the ablative case. 
However, the names of cities, towns, and small islands, and the nouns domus and ris re- 
tained their locative case forms. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING COMMON LOCATIVE FORMS: 


Noun Locative Translation 
domus, domi f. domi at home 
ris, ruris n. ruri in the countryside 
Roma, Romae f. RoOmae in/at Rome 
Athénae, Athénarum f. pl. Athénis in/at Athens 
Carthag6, Carthaginis f. Carthagini in/at Carthage 

or Carthagine 


7. For location as a function of the ablative case see §1. 


8. With certain words in certain authors the preposition is omitted, and certain common phrases may also ap- 
pear without the preposition. For example: terra marique (on land and on sea). 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. For nouns that have surviving locative forms, the Ablative of Place Where with the preposi- 
tion in is not regularly used. 


2. For first- and second-declension nouns: 
a. The locative singular ending is identical with the genitive singular ending. 
b. The locative plural ending is identical with the ablative plural ending. 


For third-declension nouns, no consistent rule applies. The locative singular ending may be 
either -i or -e or both. 


§62. Accusative of Place To Which 


When a noun in the accusative case is used to express motion toward a place, it is 
called an Accusative of Place To Which. The prepositions ad and in (less frequently 
certain other prepositions such as sub) are regularly used. However, the prepositions 
are omitted with names of cities, towns, and small islands, and the nouns domus and ris. 
For example: 


Fémina ad provinciam mittitur. The woman to the province is being sent. 
The woman is being sent to the province. 
Romani Athénds vénérunt. The Romans to Athens came. 


The Romans came to Athens. 


The syntax of each italicized word (prévinciam, Athénas) is Accusative of Place To 


Which. 


Summary of Place Expressions 


in/sub + 
Ablative of 
Place Where 


LOCATIVE 


— “to” a place < “from” a place 
ad/in/sub + 
Accusative of 

Place To Which 


NO PREPOSITION 
Accusative of 
Place To Which 


Most Nouns 
and Pronouns 


é, ex/a, ab + 
Ablative of 
Place From Which 


No PREPOSITION 
Ablative of 
Place From Which 


Names of 
Cities, Towns, 
Small Islands, 


domus, and 

rus R6mam ROmae Roma 
Athénas Athénis Athénis 
Carthaginem Carthagine/Carthagini Carthagine 
domum domi dom6 
rus ruri rure 


@ Dritt 58-62, pAGE 253, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Short Readings 


1. A character expresses his opinion about the gods’ attitude toward human action. 


odérunt di hominés inidirds. (Naevius, TRaGoeDIAE FRAG. 37) 


initirus, -a, -um lawless, unjust 


2. The opinion of a character in a comic play 


edepol proinde ut dit vivitur, bene vivitur. (PLautus, Trivummus 65) 
edepol (interj.) by Pollux 
proinde (adv.) according, in the same way 
diti (adv.) for a long time 


3. At the outset of his epic poem, the poet recalls what he saw in a dream. 
visus Homé€rus adesse poéta . . . (ENNius, ANNALEs 1.3) 


Homérus, Homéri m. Homer 
adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adfui, adfutirus be present 


4. A fragment from the epic poetry of Ennius 
fortibus est fortiina viris data. (Ennius, AnnAzés VII.19) 
fortiina, fortinae f. fortune, chance 


5. Cicero asks rhetorically how one ought to respond to divine portents. 
... VOx ipsa dedrum immortalium non mentis omnium permovebit? 
(Cicero, Dé Harusricum REspPonsis 62) 


vOx, vocis f. voice 
immortalis, immortale immortal 
permoved (per- + moved) thoroughly move, thoroughly stir 


6. As part of his defense of a man charged with murder, Cicero reminds the jurors of the 


atmosphere in a politically disturbed city. 

silent légés inter arma . . . (Cicero, Pro Mone 11) 
siled, silére, silui, be silent 
léx, légis f. law 


7. The orator quotes a common saying. 
iacundi acti labdrés. (Cicero, De Frnisus 11.105) 


iticundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 
labor, laboris m. work, labor 
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8. The province of Gaul does not recognize Antony as consul. Therefore, Antony is not consul. 


omnés enim in consulis iure et imperio débent esse provinciae. 
(Cicero, Puizippics IV 9) 


consul, consulis m. consul 
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9. An example of the brevity and wit of Cicero’s epistolary style 
Cipius dlim: “non omnibus dormio.” sic ego ndn omnibus, mi Galle, servio. 
(Cicero, Ab FamiuiAres VII.24.1) 


Cipius, Cipii m. Cipius 

dlim (adv.) once 

dormi6, dormire, dormii/dormivi, dormitum sleep, be asleep 
Gallus, Galli m. Gallus 

servid, servire, servii/servivi, servitiim be a slave (+ dat.) 


10. The biographer Nepos explains why Hannibal was made a king. 
ut enim Romae consulés, sic Carthagine quotannis annui bini régés creabantur. 
(Cornetius Nepos, Vira HANNIBALIS 7) 


consul, consulis m. consul 

quotannis (adv.) yearly, every year 

annuus, -a, -um yearly; appointed for one year 
bini, binae, bina two each, two at a time 

creo (1-tr.) create 


Some Roman proverbs 


11. contra félicem vix deus virés habet. (Pus.itius Syrus, SENTENTIAE C36) 


contra (prep. + acc.) against 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 


12. damnati lingua vocem habet, vim non habet. (Pusuitius Syrus, SenrenTiAE D2) 


damn6 (1-tr.) condemn 
lingua, linguae f. tongue 
vOx, vocis f. voice 


13. extréma semper dé ante factis indicant. (Pus.itius Syrus, SENTENTIAE E17) 


extrémus, -a, -um last, final 
ante (ady.) before, previously 
indic6 (1-tr.) reveal, inform, indicate 


14. invidiam ferre aut fortis aut félix potest. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE 136) 


15. nihil agere semper infélici est optimum. (Pus.itius Syrus, SenrenTIAE N43) 


optimus, -a, -um best 


16. patiéns et fortis sé ipsum feélicem facit. (Pustitius Syrus, SenTenTIAE P15) 


patiéns, patientis enduring, patient 
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17. The poet reflects on the lives of farmers. 
... redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 


atque in sé sua per vestigia volvitur annus. (VerciL, Georcics I1.401-2) 


labor, labéris m. work, labor 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle 

vestigium, vestigii n. trace; footstep, track 

volv6, volvere, volvi, voliitus active and passive, turn, roll 
annus, anni m. year 


18. The poet introduces the city that would become Rome’s archenemy. 
urbs antiqua fuit (Tyrii tenuére coldni) 
Carthago .. . (Verait, Aenerp 1.12-13) 


antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient 
Tyrius, -a, -um Tyrian, Phoenician 
colénus, coléni m. farmer; settler 


19. Finally in sight of Italy, Anchises addresses the gods. 
“di maris et terrae tempestatumque potentés, 
ferte viam vento facilem et spirate secundi.” 


crébréscunt optatae aurae . . . (Vercit, Agnerp III.528-30) 


tempestas, tempestatis f’ storm secundus, -a, -um favorable 

poténs, potentis powerful, having power crébrésc6, crébréscere, , —— increase, 
over (+ gen.) grow strong 

ventus, venti m. wind aura, aurae f. breeze 


spiro (1-tr.) breathe, blow 


20. The poet describes a violent encounter on the battlefield. 
Catillus Iollan 
ingentemque animis, ingentem corpore et armis 
déicit Herminium ... (Vercit, AENEID X1.640-42) 


Catillus, Catilli m. Catillus (an Italian warrior) 

Iollas, Iollae m. Iollas (a Trojan); Iollan = acc. sing. 
déicid, déicere, déiéci, déiectus throw down, cast down 
Herminius, Herminii m. Herminius (a Trojan) 


21. Turnus responds bravely to Aeneas’s taunts. 
...n0n mé tua fervida terrent 
dicta, ferox: di mé terrent et Iuppiter hostis. (Vercit, AENeID XII.894—95) 


fervidus, -a, -um seething; furious 

terre, terrére, terrui, territus terrify, frighten 
ferdx, ferdcis fierce, savage; defiant 

Iuppiter, Iovis m. Jupiter 
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22. In the context of a country festival and sacrifice, the poet addresses his patron, Messala. 
hic ades aspiraque mihi, dum carmine nostro 


redditur agricolis gratia caelitibus. 


rura cano rtrisque deos. . . . (Tiputtus, Execiag I1.1.35-37) 
hiic (adv.) (to) here, hither dum (conj.) while, as long as 
adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutiirus be present; redd6, reddere, reddidi, redditus give back, 
ades = sing. imper. act. return 
aspiro (1-intr.) breathe upon; be favorable (+ dat.) gratia, gratiae f. favor; thanks 


caeles, caelitis heavenly, celestial 


23. The poet identifies one difficulty in trying to write poetry correctly. 
in vitium dicit culpae fuga si caret arte. (Horace, Ars Poetica 31) 


vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 

culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame; fault 
fuga, fugae f. flight; avoidance 
ars, artis, -ium f. art, skill 


24. The poet addresses this remark to his beloved, Cynthia. 
omnia si dederis' dscula, pauca dabis. (Propertius II.15.50) 


The -i- of dederis here scans long. 
dosculum, dsculi n. kiss 


25. Part of Hypermnestra’s apostrophe to Io, another unjustly punished victim 
per mare, per terras cognataque flimina curris: 
dat mare, dant amnés, dat tibi terra viam. (Ovip, Heroipes XIV.101-2) 


cognatus, -a, -um related, kindred 
flimen, fliminis n. river, stream 

curro, currere, cucurri, Cursum run, rush 
amnis, amnis, -ium m. stream, torrent 


26. The poet expresses an emotional quandary. 
Sic ego nec sine té nec tecum vivere possum, 
et videor voti nescius esse mei. (Ovip, Amores III.11.39—-40) 


votum, voti n. vow; desire 
nescius, -a, -um not knowing; unaware (+ gen.) 


27. Odysseus attacks Ajax, his rival for Achilles’ arms. 
fortis ubi est Aiax? ubi sunt ingentia magni 
verba viri? . . . (Ovip, MeramorpHoses XIII.340—41) 


Aiax, Aiacis m. Ajax (one of the Greek leaders at Troy) 


28. The poet sends his new collection of poems off to Rome. 
Parve—nec invideo—sine mé, liber, ibis in urbem. (Ovin, Tristia 1.1.1) 


invideo (in- + vided) envy, be jealous 
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29. Ina letter to an enemy, the poet in exile explains why he is still a threat. 
ommnia, si nescis, Caesar mihi idra reliquit, 
et sola est patria poena carére mea. (Ovip, TrisTIA, IV.9.11-12) 


nescid, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus not know 
Caesar, Caesaris m. Caesar (Augustus) 

relinqué, relinquere, reliqui, relictus leave (behind) 
sdlus, -a, -um only 


30. While despairing that he may have lost his ability to compose, the poet mentions an old 
source of inspiration. 


dénique non parvas animo dat gloria virés, 
et fecunda facit pectora laudis amor. (Ovip, TristiA, V.12.37-38) 


dénique (ady.) finally, at last 

fécundus, -a, -um fertile, productive, fruitful 
pectus, pectoris n. sing. or pl., heart; soul, spirit 
laus, laudis f. praise 


31. The historian comments on Hannibal’s taking of Saguntum. 


captum oppidum est cum ingenti praeda. (Livy, As Urse ConpiTA XX1.15.1) 
praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder 


32. The historian makes a comparison between a Roman citizen and a citizen of Tarentum, a 
town in southern Italy. 


non anim6, non armis, non arte belli, non vigGre ac viribus corporis par Romano 
Tarentinus erat... (Livy, As Urge ConpitA XXVII.16.1) 


ars, artis, -ium f. art, skill 

vigor, vigoris m. liveliness, vigor 

par, paris equal 

Tarentinus, -a, -um of Tarentum, Tarentine 


33. Seneca remarks on one of the consequences of wealth. 
magna servitiis est magna forttina. (Seneca THE YounceER, DiALoci XI.6.5) 
fortiina, fortinae f: fortune 


34. Part of the naturalist’s description of a particular class of taloned birds 
omnibus alae grandés, corpus exiguum; ambulant difficulter; . . . 
(Puiny THE Exper, NATuRAL History X.42) 


ala, alae f. wing 
grandis, grande great, large 
exiguus, -a, -um small, slight 
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35. Having praised another writer for his ability to dash off a few verses, the poet makes a 
distinction. 
facile est epigrammata bellé 
scribere, sed librum scribere difficile est. (Martiat VII.85.4—5) 


epigramma, epigrammatis n. epigram 
bellé (adv.) beautifully, prettily 


36. After a blistering description of Roman excess, the satirist summarizes his predicament. 
difficile est saturam non scribere. (Juvenat, SaTurae 1.30) 


satura, saturae f. satire 


37. The poet compares Cicero to Octavian, who took the title pater patriae. 
sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriae Cicerdnem libera dixit.) (Juvenat, Sarurag VIII.244) 


paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 
Cicer6, Cicerdnis m. Cicero 
Tdicd, here, call 


Two gravestone inscriptions 


38. Francus ego civis, Romanus miles in armis, 
égregia virtite tuli bello mea<m> dextera<m> semper. (CIL II1.3576) 


Francus, -a, -um Frankish, of or belonging to the Franks (a German tribe) 
égregius, -a, -um excellent, distinguished 

virtiis, virtiitis f/ courage 

dexter, dext(e)ra, dext(e)rum right; fem. subst., right hand 


39. Nihil sumus et fuimus mortalés. Respice, léctor, 


in nihil ab nihil6 quam cit6 recidimus. (CIL VI.26003) 


mortalis, mortale mortal nihilum, nihili n. nothing 
respici6, respicere, respexi, respectus look quam (adv.) how 

(back); consider, be mindful citd (adv.) swiftly 
léctor, léctéris m. reader recid6, recidere, recidi, fall (back) 
40. A gravestone inscription for a guard dog 

Raedarum custds numquam latravit inepté: 
nunc silet et cinerés vindicat umbra su6s. (CIL 1X.5785) 

raeda, raedae f. wagon siled, silére, silui, —— be silent 
custos, custddis m. or f. guardian, sentry cinis, cineris m. ash 
latr6 (1-intr.) bark vindic6 (1-tr.) lay claim to; protect, defend 


inepté (adv.) improperly, inappropriately umbra, umbrae f. shadow, shade 
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Longer Readings 


1. Ennius, Anndilés 1.37—42 


After the death of Aeneas, his daughter Ilia (later the mother of Romulus and Remus) 


relates to her sister a frightening dream. 


virés vitaque corpus meum nunc déserit omne. 


nam mé visus homo pulcher per amoena salicta 


et ripas raptare locdsque novos. ita sola 


postilla, germana soror, errare vidébar 


40 


tardaque vestigare et quaerere t@ neque posse 


corde capessere; sémita nilla pedem stabilibat. 


déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus abandon, 
desert, forsake 

amoenus, -a, -um pleasing, beautiful 

salictum, salicti n. willow bed 

ripa, ripae f. (river) bank 

rapto (1-tr.) carry away by force 

locus, loci m. place 

novus, -a, -um new, strange 

ita (adv.) thus, so 

sdlus, -a, -um alone 

postilla (adv.) afterward 

germanus, -a, -um having the same father 
and mother; true, real 


soror, sororis f. sister 

tardus, -a, -um slow 

vestigo (1-tr.) track down, try to find 

quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, 
quaesitus search for, seek 

cor, cordis n. heart; mind 

capess6, capessere, capessii/capessivi, 
capessitus take hold of, grasp 

sémita, sémitae f. path, track 

nillus, -a, -um no, not any 

pés, pedis m. foot 

stabil6, stabilire, stabilivi, stabilitus make steady, 
make sure; stabilibat = stabiliébat 


Quintus Ennius (239-169 B.c.£.) is the most prominent writer of archaic Latin literature. He was born near Brun- 
disium in southern Italy and was a native speaker of Oscan. He was called the man of three hearts because he spoke 
Oscan, Latin, and Greek. His epic poem Annailés (Annals) is the first Latin epic poem written in dactylic hexameter, 
the meter of Greek epic. It related all of Roman history in eighteen books, and several hundred fragments of it have 
survived. In the Annalés, Ennius attempted with considerable success to incorporate many elements of Greek liter- 
ary style into his work, and his pioneering efforts influenced many later Latin poets, including Vergil.’ 


9. For these and all biographical and literary notes, the authors are indebted to G.B. Conte, Latin Literature: 


A History (Johns Hopkins, 1994). 
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2. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicdrum 4.30 


Cicero addresses and attacks his enemy Clodius, who attempted to prevent Cicero’s return 
from exile in 57 B.c.E. 

an tii civem ab hoste natira ac locd, non animé factisque distinguis? caedem in 
ford fécisti, armatis latronibus templa tenuisti, privatorum domos, aedés sacras 


incendisti. cur hostis Spartacus si tt civis? 


an (conj.) introduces an indignant or surprised latrd, latronis m. hired soldier; criminal, thief 
question expecting a negative answer, can it templum, templi n. temple 
really be that... privatus, -a, -um private 

natiira, natirae f: nature aedés, aedis, -ium f. sanctuary, shrine 

locus, loci m. place; position, rank sacer, Sacra, Sacrum sacred 

distinguG, distinguere, distinxi, distinctus mark incend6, incendere, incendi, incénsus set on fire, 
out, distinguish (cause to) burn 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter Spartacus, Spartaci m. Spartacus (Thracian 

arm (1-tr.) equip (with arms), arm gladiator who led a slave revolt [73-71 B.c.£.]) 


Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.c.£.), lawyer, statesman, philosopher, and would-be poet, is central to any study of 
Latin prose style, and he is the single most influential Latin prose writer. His smooth and balanced style was stud- 
ied by all, emulated by many, and steadfastly avoided by a strong-minded few. Cicero’s many writings that have sur- 
vived—including political and legal orations, philosophical works, and volumes of letters—paint the most detailed 
portrait that we have of a life in ancient Rome. His political career reached its height when as consul (in 63) he re- 
pressed an attempted revolt led by the prominent nobleman Catiline. Twenty years later he was killed at the order 
of Marc Antony, whose enmity he had incurred through a series of virulent public attacks. 

The Paradoxa Stoicdrum (Paradoxes of the Stoics), written in 46 B.c.£., comprises explanations of six theories 
of the Stoic school of philosophy that appeal least to common sense. 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid IX.37-39 
Caicus summons the Trojans to action as the Rutulians attack. 


“... ferte citi ferrum, date téla, ascendite mir6s; 
hostis adest, heia!” ingenti clamore per omnis 


condunt sé Teucri portas et moenia complent. 


citus, -a, -um swift, quick heia (interj.) ho! come on! 
télum, téli n. spear; weapon clamor, clamGris m. shout 
ascendo6, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsus climb, condo, condere, condidi, conditus hide 
scale Teucri, Teucr6rum m. pl. Teucrians, Trojans 
mirus, miri m. walls porta, portae f. gate 
adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutiirus be present, comple6, complére, complévi, complétus 
be near fill (completely) 


Publius Vergilius Maré (70-19 B.c.£.) was born near Mantua in northern Italy. By the time of his death his reputa- 
tion as the greatest Roman poet was already established. In Vergil the Latin poetry of the Golden Age reaches its 
height. Each of his three works, the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid, is the masterwork of its genre. Vergil’s po- 
etry is indebted to both the Greek and Roman literary traditions, but although the poet drew freely on his predeces- 
sors—in particular, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Ennius, Lucretius, and Catullus—Vergil produced a series of works 
that demonstrate the poet’s mastery of poetic technique and the depth of his insight into the whole Roman world. 
The study of Vergil became a staple of Roman education, and as a result his vocabulary, his syntax, and his com- 
mand of the dactylic hexameter are echoed in all later Roman writers. 

The Aeneid, Vergil’s most well-known work and the most famous work of Latin literature, is an epic poem 
written in dactylic hexameters and arranged in twelve books. It traces the travels and development of the Trojan hero 
Aeneas as he makes his way from his fallen homeland to Italy, where he is to found a new Troy in the form of Rome. 
Vergil may well have been encouraged by Maecenas and Augustus to write a Roman epic that could rival Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. In this poem Vergil creates a new kind of Roman hero, whose greatest virtue, pietas (devotion to 
duty), is secured at a high price. In retelling the legendary foundation of Rome, Vergil appears to weave together 
both a positive and negative interpretation of the Roman empire and its virtues: while praising the greatness of 
Rome, the Aeneid also calls attention to the cost of that greatness. 
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4. Ovid, Metamorphosés X1.141-—43 


After King Midas discovers that his golden touch is more of a curse than a blessing, he 
learns from an oracle how to rid himself of his power. The oracle sends him to a particular 
river and orders him to do the following. 

“... subde caput corpusque simul, simul élue crimen.” 

réx iussae succédit aquae: vis aurea tinxit 


flamen et himano dé corpore cessit in amnem;... 


subdo (sub- + dd), subdere, subdidi, subditus succéd6 (sub- + céd6) go under, enter (+ dat.) 
put under, place under aqua, aquae f. water 

caput, capitis n. head aureus, -a, -um golden 

simul (adv.) at the same time ting6, tingere, tinxi, tinctus dye, tinge 

élud, éluere, élui, élitus wash out; remove flamen, fliiminis n. river, stream 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; fault, himanus, -a, -um human 
defect amnis, amnis, -ium m. stream, torrent 


Publius Ovidius Nas6 (43 B.c.£.—17 c.E.) was born at Sulmo, educated in Athens, and then moved to Rome. His tal- 
ent was quickly noticed, and by the age of forty Ovid was Rome’s leading poet. He is usually considered the last of 
the great poets of the Augustan age. For reasons that are still obscure he was banished to the Black Sea in 8 c.£., 
where he lived out his remaining years endeavoring to return to Rome. While in exile Ovid produced many elegiac 
poems pleading for his return, and it is from these that most of our biographical information about him derives. In 
all his works Ovid’s erudition combines with his fantastic imagination to produce a poetic style that is varied, allu- 
sive, and often humorous and surprising. He employs a simplicity of syntax and word choice to produce a smooth- 
ness and immediate intelligibility that belie the complexity of his material. 

The Metamorphdsés is an epic poem in fifteen books and is considered Ovid’s masterpiece. It weaves some 
250 mythological stories into a single narrative from the beginning of time down to the deification of Julius Caesar. 
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5. Seneca the Younger, Herculés Furéns 181-85 


The chorus sings of the Fates. 


durae peragunt pénsa sor6rés 
nec sua retro fila revolvunt. 

at gens hominum fertur rapidis 
obvia fatis incerta sui: 

Stygias ultro quaerimus undas. 


perago (per- + ag6), peragere, perégi, peractus 
thoroughly do; accomplish, complete 

pénsum, pénsi n. weight; wool (weighed out to 
be spun in a day); pl., spinning 

soror, sororis f. sister 

retro (adv.) back, backward 

filum, fili n. thread 

revolv6, revolvere, revolvi, revoliitus (un)roll; 
go through (again) 

at (conj.) but 

géns, gentis, -ium f. nation; clan, family 


rapidus, -a, -um consuming; rushing, rapid 

obvius, -a, -um in the way, face to face; (so as) 
to meet (+ dat.) 

incertus, -a, -um unsure, uncertain 

Stygius, -a, -um of or belonging to the 
underworld river Styx; Stygian 

ultré (adv.) of one’s own accord, spontaneously, 
voluntarily 

quaero, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus 
search for, seek 

unda, undae f. wave, water 


Licius Annaeus Seneca (4? B.c.£.—65 c.£.) was born in Cordoba in southern Spain and came to Rome when he was 
a young boy. He is called Seneca the Younger to distinguish him from his father, who was a writer of rhetorical ex- 
ercises. Seneca the Younger’s career as a teacher and politician saw many high and low points: he was banished on 
charges of adultery in 41, recalled through the influence of Claudius’s wife Agrippina, and made praetor in 49. He 
became Nero’s tutor at the same time. When Claudius was murdered and Nero became emperor, Seneca was one 
of his closest advisers. Eventually, however, he fell from grace and was forced to commit suicide in 65. Seneca’s lit- 
erary output was prodigious and includes philosophical treatises, satire, letters, speeches, geography, and, not least, 


tragedies. 


In the Herculés Furéns, based on a play by Euripides, the hero kills his wife and children while in the grip of 
a madness imposed on him by Juno. After he regains his sanity, Hercules considers killing himself as well, but he 
is kept from doing this and instead finds sanctuary with Theseus in Athens. The play abounds in the rhetorical ex- 


cesses that mark all of Seneca’s tragedies. 
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§63. Names in Latin II 


Proper names in Latin may belong to the first, second, or third declension. Many of 
the names of Roman gods belong to the third declension. Here is a list of the names 
of the most prominent Roman gods and the names of the Greek gods with whom 
they are identified. 


Roman God Greek Counterpart 
Iuppiter, Iovis m. Jupiter, king of the gods, god of sky, weather Zeus 

ind, landnis f Juno, goddess of women, marriage Hera 
Neptinus, Neptini m. Neptune, god of the sea Poseidon 
Orcus, Orci m. Orcus, god of the underworld Pluto, Hades 
Dis, Ditis m. Dis (“Rich one”), god of the underworld Pluto, Hades 
Cerés, Cereris f: Ceres, goddess of agriculture Demeter 
Vesta, Vestae f. Vesta, goddess of the hearth Hestia 
Venus, Veneris f. Venus, goddess of desire, passion Aphrodite 
Amor, AmGris m. Love, Amor, son of Venus, god of desire, passion _—_Eros 

Cupid6, Cupidinis m. Cupid (another name for Amor) Eros 

Apolld, Apollinis m. Apollo, god of the arts (medicine, poetry, etc.) Apollo 
Diana, Dianae f. Diana, goddess of virginity, hunting Artemis 
Minerva, Minervae f. Minerva, goddess of arts, sciences, wisdom Athena 
Mars, Martis m. Mars, god of war Ares 
Mercurius, Mercurii m. Mercury, messenger god, conductor of souls Hermes 
Vulcanus, Vulcani m. Vulcan, god of fire Hephaestus 
Bacchus, Bacchi m. Bacchus, god of wine Dionysus 
Liber, Liberi m. Liber (“Free one”) (another name for Bacchus) Dionysus 


The Roman poet Ennius composed two dactylic hexameter' lines that contain 
the names of the twelve principal Olympian gods: 

lund Vesta Minerva Cerés Diana Venus Mars 

Mercurius Iovis Neptiinus Volcanus Apollo” 

Although the Romans borrowed much from Greek literature and culture, many 
aspects of Roman religion, including most of the names of their gods, have native 
Italic origins. Many Italic deities lost their original significance through being iden- 
tified with a particular god of the Greek pantheon. For example, although Mars be- 
came the name for the war god in classical Rome, the name originally belonged to 
an Italic god of agriculture. 

The Romans also engaged in the practice of making men gods. In the historical 
period this began after the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 B.c.£.> When a comet 
was seen in the sky in 43, it was declared to be divus Iiilius (“divine” or “deified Julius”). 
(LEARN THESE ADJECTIVES: DIVUS, -A, -UM DEIFIED, DIVINE; DIVINUS, -A, -UM BELONG- 
ING TO THE GODS, DIVINE.) Even the title Augustus, adopted by Octavian in 27 B.c.£., 


1. For this meter see §83. 


2. The -i- of Diana here scans long. Iovis is here nominative singular, and its last syllable here scans short. The 
spelling Volcanus is archaic. 


3. According to legend Romulus was also deified. 
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reflects the unique relation of the Romans to things religious. Before Octavian took 
it as an honorific name, the adjective augustus, -a, -um (“venerable,” “revered”) had 
been applied only to religious objects, temples, and the like, but never to a person. 

Below are listed names that belong to the third declension and additional 
names that belong to the first and second declensions. These names and the names 
above are used in the sentences throughout this book. When they appear in read- 
ings, they are not included in vocabulary lists. FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH THESE 
NAMES AND BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THEM AS THEY OCCUR. 


Historical Figures* 

C. Itilius Caesar, C. lilii Caesaris m. Gaius Julius Caesar (Julius Caesar) 
M. Porcius Cat6, M. Porcii Catonis m. Marcus Porcius Cato (Cato) 

M. Tullius Cicerd, M. Tullii Cicerénis m. Marcus Tullius Cicero (Cicero) 
Hannibal, Hannibalis m. Hannibal 


Poets 

P. Ovidius Naso, P. Ovidii Nasdnis m. Publius Ovidius Naso (Ovid) 

Sex. Propertius, Sex. Propertii m. Sextus Propertius (Propertius) 

P. Vergilius Maro, P. Vergilii Mardnis m. Publius Vergilius Maro (Vergil) 


Poets’ Names for Their Beloveds? 
Corinna, Corinnae f. Corinna 
Cynthia, Cynthiae f Cynthia 
Lesbia, Lesbiae f- Lesbia 


4. The name Caesar may designate Julius Caesar, but it was also taken as a cognomen by all the emperors until 
Hadrian in the second century c.£. There are two important Romans named Marcus Porcius Cato: Cato the Elder 
(Caté Maior) and Cato of Utica (Catd Uticénsis). Cato the Elder, so called to distinguish him from the second Cato, 
was also known as Cato the Censor. He played a central role in the political and cultural life of the second century 
B.C.E. Cato of Utica, the Elder’s great-grandson, fought on Pompey’s side against Julius Caesar and committed sui- 
cide rather than accept Caesar’s pardon. Hannibal was the leader of the Carthaginians in the second Punic war. He 
was Rome’s fiercest opponent, invading Italy, winning many important battles, and nearly succeeding in subduing 


Rome. 
5. Lesbia, Cynthia, and Corinna are the names assigned in their love poetry to their beloveds by the poets Cat- 
ullus, Propertius, and Ovid respectively. 
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Vocabulary 


ara, arae f. altar 

> copia, cOpiae f abundance; pl., troops, 
forces 

> fortina, fortiinae f. fortune, chance 

> insidiae, insidiarum f- pl. ambush, plot, 
treachery 
natira, natiirae f. nature 
umbra, umbrae f. shadow, shade 


> ingenium, ingenii n. nature; disposition; 
(natural) talent 
templum, templi n. temple 


> ars, artis, -ium f skill, art; guile, trick 

> civitas, civitatis f’ state, citizenry; citizen- 
ship 
frater, fratris m. brother 
mors, mortis, -ium f death 

> pars, partis, -ium f. part 
soror, sororis f. sister 

> virtiis, virtiitis f, manliness, courage; 
excellence, virtue 

> vox, vocis f. voice; word 


> maneo, man€ére, mansi, manstirus 
remain, stay; tr., await 

> terred, terrére, terrui, territus terrify, 
frighten 


> cupid, cupere, cupii/cupivi, cupitus 
desire, long for, want 

> fugid, fugere, figi, fugitiirus flee 

> pet6, petere, petii/petivi, petitus ask (for), 
seek; attack 

> trad6, tradere, tradidi, traditus hand over, 
surrender; hand down 

> vincd, vincere, vici, victus conquer, over- 
come; intr., win 
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> aufero, auferre, abstuli, ablatus carry 
away, take away, remove 

» differs, differre, distuli, dilatus intr., 
differ, be different; tr., carry in different 
directions 


acerbus, -a, -um bitter; harsh 
antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient 
> carus, -a, -um precious; dear (to) (+ dat.) 
> certus, -a, -um sure, certain, reliable 
incertus, -a, -um unsure, uncertain, 
unreliable 
falsus, -a, -um deceptive, false 
» novus, -a, -um new; strange 
vérus, -a, -um real, true 


> mortalis, mortale mortal 
> immortalis, immortidle immortal 


> ante (adv.) before, earlier, previously 
(prep. + acc.) before; in front of 
> aut (conj.) or 
\ aut auly (Ferther 4s cores 
> etiam (adv.) also, even; still 
> ita (adv.) so, thus, in this way, in such a 
way 
> né (adv.) not (70) 
> post (adv.) after(ward), later; behind 
(prep. + acc.) after; behind 
> sdlum (adv.) only 
> non sdlum ...sed/vérum etiam... 
not only... butalso... 
> utinam (particle) introduces an Optative 
subjunctive (§70) 
> véro (adv.) certainly, indeed; but (in fact) 
vérum (conj.) but 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> In the singular cépia, cépiae f means “abundance” (of food, of material). In the plural it most often means 
“troops” or “forces” (an abundance of soldiers). 

> fortiina, fortiinae f indicates something that is opposed to reason or predictability. fortiina may be good or 
bad and is often personified as the divine agent Fortune. 

> insidiae, insididrum f. pl. never appears in the singular in Latin, but it has singular meanings (ambush, 
plot, treachery). 

> natiira, natiirae f descends from the PIE root *genE (be born). natiira is thus the power that determines 
the physical properties of plants, animals, humans—of the world. It may also refer to the essence, function, 
or fundamental quality of anything (the nature of the soul, of gods, of fear). Both natira and ingenium may 
refer to the “(innate) character” of a person, and they are sometimes used together. In philosophical con- 
texts, natiira (sometimes capitalized) means the order or guiding principle that governs the world. 

> Like natira, ingenium, ingenii n. also descends from the PIE root *genE (be born). ingenium thus refers 
to a quality that is inborn, and it is most commonly used of human beings. In some instances it refers to a 
person’s natural “temperament” or “disposition.” It is often used of literary or oratorical “ability” or “talent.” 

> In contrast to natira or ingenium, ars, artis, -ium f. refers to a “skill” learned or acquired through practice. 
ars may be used of any “craft” or “trade,” including the crafts of artistic expression (music, poetry). It may 
also mean a specific body of knowledge (the art of divination, of philosophy). Sometimes ars is used of a 
particular “work of art.” ars may have a negative sense (artificiality, craftiness) and so may mean “guile” or 
“trick.” The term bonae artés means “liberal studies” or “cultural pursuits,” those pursuits that are the 
mark of civilized society. 

> civitas, civitatis f is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the abstract noun suffix -tas to the stem of 
the noun civis. civitas may mean an organized community to which one belongs as a citizen (state, citi- 
zenry), or it may mean the rights one has as a citizen (citizenship). 


Magn6 in pericul6 civitas fuit. The state was in great danger. 
Poétam civitate donabimus. We shall reward the poet with citizenship. 


> pars, partis, -ium f. refers to one of the portions into which a thing is divided. It may be repeated to indi- 
cate different groups or sections, and when it is the subject, pars may take a plural verb. 


Caesar partem militum in bellum dixit, partem in provinciam misit. 
Caesar led part of the soldiers into war, he sent part into the province. 
Pars hostium proelium optabant, pars timébant. 

Part of the enemies were desiring battle, part were fearing (it). 


” 


pars may also mean a “side,” “position,” or “opinion” held or taken. In both the singular and the plural, 
pars may refer to a political “faction” or to either “side” in a lawsuit or trial. 

» virtiis, virtiitis f is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the abstract noun suffix -tiis to the stem of 
the noun vir. Its specific sense is thus “manliness” or “courage,” but it also may refer more generally to 
any intellectual or moral “excellence” or “virtue.” 

} vox, vocis f/ may mean the “voice” of a human or of a musical instrument, or it may mean that which is 
produced by the human voice or instrument (word or sound). The singular may also be used to refer to an 
“utterance” or “speech.” 

> mane6, manére, mansi, mansirus is regularly an intransitive verb meaning “remain” or “stay.” The fourth 
principal part, mansirus (about to remain), is a future active participle. With in + ablative maned may 
mean “remain steady in” or “abide by” (the truth, a conviction, a pact). It is occasionally used transitively 
and means “await” or “wait for” someone or something. Compounds of maneé do not exhibit vowel weak- 
ening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MANEO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT 
THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 


Ubi incolae discessérunt, mansimus. When the inhabitants departed, we remained. 
Sulla semper in sententiad mansit. Sulla always remained (steady) in (his) opinion. 
Fata et bonum virum manent. The fates await even the good man. 


» Compounds of terre6, terrére, terrui, territus do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF 
TERREO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB 
ARE GIVEN. 
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> cupio, cupere, cupii or cupivi, cupitus may take an Object Infinitive, often with a subject of the infinitive 
in the accusative case (see J108). cupid has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make 
any of the forms of the perfect active system. In the second person singular and plural perfect active in- 
dicative the short -i- of the stem cupi- always contracts with the appropriate endings (cupisti, cupistis). 
While both cupié and opté mean “desire,” cupid expresses a natural or involuntary desire, while opto sug- 
gests a more deliberate choice. 


Servi esse liberi cupiunt. Slaves desire to be free. (natural desire) 
Servi gladids optant. The slaves desire swords. (deliberate desire) 


> fugio, fugere, figi, fugitirus is most often intransitive but is occasionally used transitively. The fourth 
principal part, fugitirus (about to flee), is a future active participle. fugié is often used of a person going 
into exile. Compounds of fugid do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF FUGIO APPEARS IN 
READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> peto, petere, petii/petivi, petitus has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of 
the forms of the perfect active system. In the second person singular and plural perfect active indicative 
the short -i- of the stem peti- always contracts with the appropriate endings (petisti, petistis). When petd 
means “ask for” or “seek,” it takes a direct object of the thing asked for. The person from whom something 
is sought is expressed by a/ab + ablative. When the verb means “attack,” it takes a direct object of the per- 
son or thing attacked. Compounds of petd do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF PETO 
APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 


Servus peciiniam 4 domin6 petit. The slave asks for money from (his) master. 
Servus gladid dominum petit. The slave attacks (his) master with a sword. 


» trad6, tradere, tradidi, traditus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix trans- (across) to 
d6; it exhibits regular vowel weakening in the third and fourth principal parts. trad6 may mean “hand over” 
or “surrender.” It often means “hand down” in the sense of transmitting something to posterity or of re- 
lating a story. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF DO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF TRADO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF DO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, 
BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> vincd, vincere, vici, victus has the intransitive meaning “win” in the sense of “prevail,” “be victorious.” 
Compounds of vincG, vincere, vici, victus do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF VINCO 
APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 

> auferd, auferre, abstuli, ablatus is formed by the addition of the prefix ab- to fer. In the first two principal 
parts the -b- of the prefix drops out, and the a- lengthens into the diphthong au-. When a vowel lengthens 
to compensate for the loss of another letter, this phonetic change is called compensatory lengthening. In 
the third principal part, a fuller form of the prefix, abs-, appears. ALL THE COMPOUNDS OF FERO SHOW THE 
SAME IRREGULARITIES OF FORM AS FERO. 

> differs, differre, distuli, dilatus is formed by the addition of the prefix dis- to ferd. In the first two princi- 
pal parts the final -s- of dis- assimilates to the f- of fer6. In the fourth principal part the -s- of the prefix 
drops out and the -i- is lengthened. differd is more often intransitive (differ, be different) than transitive, 
and it may appear with an Ablative of Respect. The person or group from whom one differs is usually ex- 
pressed by a noun in the ablative case with the preposition 4/ab. ALL THE COMPOUNDS OF FERO SHOW THE 
SAME IRREGULARITIES OF FORM AS FERO. 


A fratre sententia differt. He differs from (his) brother in (respect to) (his) opinion. 


> The adjective carus, -a, -um is often found with a Dative of Reference that indicates the person to whom some- 
one or something is dear. The dative is often found between the adjective and the noun that it modifies. 


Incolae dis cari discédunt. The inhabitants dear to the gods are departing. 


» 


> certus, -a, -um may describe both things (plans, decisions) and people as “determined,” “certain,” or 
“fixed.” The adverb certé, in addition to affirming (surely, certainly), may also limit (certainly, at least). 


Verba poétae intellegere certé potes. You are certainly able to understand the 
words of the poet. 
Ego certé pro patria pugnabo. I at least shall fight for the homeland. 
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> novus, -a, -um may be translated either “new” or “strange” and is used to describe people or things previ- 
ously unseen or unknown. When a man from an unestablished family achieved a major political office for 
the first time, he was called a hom6 novus or novus hom, “new man.” The term often carried an implied 
insult. 

> mortilis, mortile, “mortal,” is derived from the noun mors by the addition of the suffix -dlis, -ale (of, be- 
longing to, subject to) to the stem mort-. Any living being described as mortilis is subject to death. mortalis 
and the related adjective immortilis, immortale (in- [not] + mortalis) are commonly used as substantives. 

> ante may be either an adverb or a preposition that takes the accusative. As an adverb, it most frequently 
has a temporal sense (earlier, previously, before). As a preposition with the accusative, it may have a tem- 
poral sense (before) or a spatial one (before, in front of). 


Verba poétae ante non intelléxi. I did not understand the words of the poet before (previously). 
Ante bellum miseri erant incolae. Before the war the inhabitants were miserable. 
Nauta ante templum ambulabat. The sailor was walking in front of the temple. 


> aut is a coordinating conjunction and thus connects only parallel or grammatically balanced words, 
phrases, or clauses. aut joins a previous word, phrase, or clause with another equivalent one that is anti- 
thetical to it. aut is used to indicate mutually exclusive propositions. 


Servus aut liber est incola. The inhabitant is a slave or a free man. 


To emphasize the strict balance of elements that are to be joined in Latin, aut is often used to mark 
each element: e.g., aut filium aut filiam. It is convenient to translate the first aut by the English word “ei- 
ther”: “either the son or the daughter” (direct objects). When such a parallel series is longer than two (aut 
nautam aut agricolam aut poétam), omit translating the first aut and say “or” for the others: “the sailor or 
the farmer or the poet” (direct objects). 

> The adverb etiam, “also,” “even,” marks a fact or thought added to one already mentioned. The additional 
idea or thought is usually understood to be more important than the preceding one. When the thought is 
related to time, etiam means “still.” etiam is usually placed immediately before the word it emphasizes. 


Discédam. Non etiam timébd. I shall depart. I shall not also fear. 

Etiam puerds ex provincia agés? Will you drive even the boys out from the province? 

Quoniam superavisti, virds interficere etiam optas? Because you have conquered, do you still desire to 
kill the men? 


» The adverb ita may refer to what precedes or what follows. Like sic, it may be used in comparisons to cor- 
relate with ut (as). 


N6n ita am6 ut hominés. I do not love so as humans (do). 
In answers, it is used for strong affirmation or negation. 


Ita est. It is so. 
NOn est ita. It is not so. 


> né is a negating adverb (like ndn) used only in particular constructions with verbs in the subjunctive. It 
may be used to negate a Hortatory/Jussive or Optative subjunctive ({70). 

> post may be either an adverb or a preposition that takes the accusative. As an adverb, it most frequently 
has a temporal sense (after[ward], later), but it sometimes conveys the spatial sense of “behind.” As a 
preposition with the accusative, it may have a temporal sense (after) or a spatial one (behind). 

> sdlum is an irregular adverb meaning “only.” It is derived from the adjective sdlus, -a, -um (alone, only). 
vérum is a conjunction derived from the adjective vérus, -a, -um and means “but.” sdlum and vérum may 
be used separately, but they are often used in the construction nén sdlum ... sed/vérum etiam . . . (not 
only... butalso...). 


Crassus inimicés non sdlum peciinia sed/vérum etiam gladid superavit. 
Crassus overcame (his) enemies not only by money but also by the sword. 


> utinam is an introductory particle that may introduce an Optative subjunctive ({70). An introductory par- 
ticle introduces a particular kind of clause or speech. utinam is not translated in this construction. 


Vocabulary 
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» véro is an irregular adverb derived from the adjective vérus, -a, -um. Although it may mean “truly,” it is 
more often used in answers to express agreement (certainly, indeed) or with mild adversative force to join 
two sentences (but [in fact]) and add an additional corroborating thought. In this second usage, it is always 


postpositive. 


acerbus 
ara 
carus 
certus 
maneo 
mors 
pars 
peto 
veérus 
vincd 


Fuisti in oppido? 
Vero. 


Were you in the town? 
Indeed (I was). 


Bonus poéta erat Catullus, magnus vér6 Vergilius. 
Catullus was a good poet, but (in fact) Vergil (was a) great (one). 


Derivatives 

acerbic; acrid; acid 

arid 

charity; caress; cherish 
certain; decree; secret 
mansion; permanent; ménage 
mortal; amortize 

parcel; parse; part 
petition; appetite; repeat 
verity; verdict; very; verify 
vanquish; convince, evict 


Cognates 

acme; acute; hammer 
ash 

Kamasutra 

crime; critic; riddle 


murder; ambrosia; manticore 
pair; par; compare 
archaeopteryx; symptom 
warlock 

wight; Ordovician 
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§64. Introduction to the Subjunctive 


The subjunctive mood has been identified as the mood used to express a variety of 
nonfactual ideas ({5). It contrasts with the indicative, the mood used to represent 
something as factual. For example: 


Indicative Subjunctive 

We are beginning. Let us begin. (exhortation) 

I fell. I might have fallen. (potentiality) 
She will come. If only she would come! (wish) 


In Latin the verbs in the sentences on the right would all be in the subjunctive mood 
because the writer or speaker wishes to represent these actions as nonfactual. 

While Latin has six tenses in the indicative mood, it has only four tenses in the 
subjunctive mood: present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect.' The tenses of the in- 
dicative always indicate specific times (present, past, future) and aspects (simple, 
progressive/repeated, completed) and always have the same translations that reflect 
those times and aspects in a concrete, factual way. The tenses of the subjunctive, 
however, may express a complex range of nonfactual ideas and therefore cannot be 
limited to one, always correct, translation. Sometimes a tense of the subjunctive in- 
dicates not a fixed point in time but rather a relation in time of one verb to another. 
Although there are many possible translations of the subjunctive, each individual use 
of this mood does have its own translation formula that must be memorized. 

Each of the tenses of the subjunctive mood is formed in the same way for verbs 
of all conjugations. The four tenses of the subjunctive occur in both the active and 
the passive voices. Like the indicative, the subjunctive may be divided as follows: 


Present System (tenses formed with the stem from the second principal part) 
Present Active and Passive Subjunctive 
Imperfect Active and Passive Subjunctive 

Perfect Active System (tenses formed with the stem from the third principal part) 
Perfect Active Subjunctive 
Pluperfect Active Subjunctive 

Perfect Passive System (tenses formed with the fourth principal part) 
Perfect Passive Subjunctive 
Pluperfect Passive Subjunctive 


1. There is neither a future nor a future perfect subjunctive. 
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65. Present Active and Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the present active and passive subjunctive of all conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 


2. change the stem by replacing the stem vowels with the following infixes:? 


1st 2nd 3rd 3rd i-stem 4th 
-é- -ea- a: -id- -id- 


3. add the active or passive personal endings directly to the changed present stem (use 
-m/-r for first person singular) 


Thus the present active and passive subjunctive conjugations of, for example, voc6, 
moved, rego, capid, and audi6 are: 


Active Passive 
Ist Conjugation Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Changed 1 vocem vocémus vocer vocémur 
Stem: 2 vocés vocétis vocéris/vocére vocémini 
voce- 3 vocet vocent vocetur vocentur 
2nd Conjugation Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Changed l1moveam moveamus  movear moveamur 
Stem: 2 moveas moveatis movearis/moveare moveamini 
movea- 3 moveat moveant moveatur moveantur 
3rd Conjugation _ Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Changed 1 regam regamus regar regamur 
Stem: 2 regas regatis regaris/regare regamini 
rega- 3 regat regant regatur regantur 
3rd Conjugation 
i-stem Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Changed 1 capiam capiamus capiar capiamur 
Stem: 2 capias capiatis capiaris/capiare capiamini 
capia- 3 capiat capiant capiatur capiantur 
4th Conjugation Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Changed 1 audiam audiamus —audiar audiamur 
Stem: 2 audias audiatis audiaris/audiare audiamini 
audia- 3 audiat audiant audiatur audiantur 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The personal endings added to the changed present stems are the same as those used in the 
indicative conjugations. No new endings must be learned. Long vowels shorten according to 
the long vowel rule. 

2. No English translations can be given for subjunctive verb forms unless they appear in Latin 
sentences because different grammatical uses or structures require different translations. Con- 
text usually makes clear the correct English translation for each subjunctive verb. 


2. The following sentence may serve as a useful mnemonic device for remembering these infixes: 
Shé wears a giant diamond. 
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3. The first person singular present active and passive subjunctive of the third, third-i-stem, and 
fourth conjugations are identical with the first person singular future active and passive indica- 
tive. For example, regam (present subjunctive) = regam (I shall rule). Context usually makes 
clear which form is more appropriate. 

4. The present active and passive subjunctive conjugations of the irregular third-conjugation 
verb fer6 are regularly formed. 


The present active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and e6 are irreg- 


ular and must be memorized:3 


Singular 

1 sim possim eam 

Z sis possis eas 

3 sit possit eat 
Plural 

1 simus possimus eamus 
2 Sitis possitis eatis 

3 sint possint eant 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The stem of sum in the present active subjunctive is si-. Long vowels shorten according to 
the long vowel rule. The present active subjunctive of possum adds the prefix pos- to the pres- 
ent active subjunctive of sum (10). 

2. The stem of e6 in the present active subjunctive is ea-. Long vowels shorten according to the 
long vowel rule. 


\66. Imperfect Active and Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the imperfect active and passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the present active infinitive (all of the second principal part) 
2. lengthen the final -e (-e > -é) 


3. add the active and passive personal endings directly to the second principal part 
with lengthened final -é (use -m/-r for first person singular) 


Thus the imperfect active and passive subjunctive conjugations of, for example, 
rego are: 


Present Active Infinitive with 
lengthened final -e: regeré- 
Active Passive 
Singular Singular 
1 regerem regerer 
regerés regeréris/regerére 
3 regeret regerétur 
Plitral Plural 
1 regerémus reger€mur 
2 regerétis regerémini 
3 regerent regerentur 


3. Sum and possum have no passive. E6 has only impersonal passive forms. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Long vowels shorten according to the long vowel rule. 


2. The imperfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and e6 are regularly formed. 
The imperfect active and passive subjunctive conjugations of ferd are also regularly formed. 


\67. Perfect and Pluperfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 
Perfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the perfect active subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem 
2. add the infix -eri- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 


Thus the perfect active subjunctive conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Active Stem: réx- 


Infix: -eri- 
Singular Plural 
1 réxerim réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
3 réxerit réxerint 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The conjugation of the perfect active subjunctive is identical with that of the future perfect ac- 
tive indicative except in the first person singular. For example, compare réxero (future perfect 
indicative) with réxerim (perfect subjunctive). 

2. The perfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, eG, and fer are regularly 
formed. 


Pluperfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect active subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem 
2. add the infix -issé- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 


Thus the pluperfect active subjunctive conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Active Stem: réx- 


Infix: -issé- 
Singular Plural 
1 réxissem réxissémus 
réxissés réxissétis 


3 réxisset réxissent 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Long vowels shorten according to the long vowel rule. 

2. The pluperfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and feré are regularly 
formed. The pluperfect active subjunctive conjugation of e6 is regularly formed from the stem 
iv-. However, the alternate stem i- contracts with the i- of the infix -issé-. Thus the pluperfect ac- 
tive subjunctive conjugation of ed formed from this alternate stem is: Issem, Issés, Isset, isse- 
mus, issétis, issent. 

3. For all verbs with stems ending in -i- in the third principal part (e.g., cupid, petd), the -i- regu- 
larly contracts with the -i- of the infix -issé- to produce -1- (-Issé-) (e.g., petissem). 


§68. Perfect and Pluperfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 
Perfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the perfect passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle 
2. add as a separate word the present subjunctive of sum 


Thus the perfect passive subjunctive conjugation of, for example, reg6 is: 


Perfect Passive Participle: réctus, -a, -um 


Singular Plural 

1 réctus, -a, -um sim récti, -ae, -a Simus 
rectus, -a, -um Sis récti, -ae, -a sitis 

3 réctus, -a, -um sit récti, -ae, -a sint 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Each form of the perfect passive subjunctive is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises must be treated as a unit. 

2. The perfect passive participle ends in -us (sing.) or -i (pl.) if the subject is masculine, -a (sing.) 
or -ae (pl.) if the subject is feminine, -um (sing.) or -a (pl.) if the subject is neuter. 
3. The perfect passive subjunctive conjugation of ferd is regularly formed. 


Pluperfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle 
2. add as a separate word the imperfect subjunctive of sum 


Thus the pluperfect passive subjunctive conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


Perfect Passive Participle: réctus, -a, -um 


Singular Plural 
1 réctus, -a, -um essem récti, -ae, -a essémus 
2 réctus, -a, -um essés récti, -ae, -a essétis 
3 rectus, -a, -um esset récti, -ae, -a essent 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each form of the pluperfect passive subjunctive is a compound verb form. The two words it 


comprises must be treated as a unit. 


2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 


3. The pluperfect passive subjunctive conjugation of ferd is regularly formed. 


\69. Synopsis V: Indicative, Subjunctive, 


Infinitive, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the subjunctive mood, the subjunctive 
immediately follows the indicative and precedes the infinitive. No English translations 
are given for subjunctive forms. Here is a model synopsis of audi6 in the third person 


plural masculine: 


Principal Parts: audi6, audire, audivi, auditus 
Person, Number, and Gender: 3rd pl. m. 


Active Translation Passive 
Indicative 
Present audiunt they hear audiuntur 
Imperfect audiébant they werehearing audiébantur 
Future audient they will hear audientur 
Perfect audivérunt/ 1. they heard auditi sunt 
audivére 2. they have heard 
Pluperfect audiverant they had heard auditi erant 


Future Perfect audiverint they will have heard auditi erunt 


Subjunctive 

Present audiant audiantur 
Imperfect audirent audirentur 
Perfect audiverint auditi sint 
Pluperfect audivissent auditi essent 
Infinitive 

Present audire to hear audiri 
Imperative 

Singular audi hear audire 
Plural audite hear (pl.) audimini 


@ Dri 64-69, PAGE 275, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Translation 


they are (being) 
heard 

they were being 
heard 

they will be 
heard 

1. they were 
heard 

2. they have been 
heard 

they had been 
heard 

they will have 
been heard 


to be heard 


be heard 
be heard (pl.) 
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§70. Three Independent Subjunctives 


Although its name refers to its eventual appearance in many kinds of dependent or 
subordinate clauses (subjunctive < sub- + iungd, join under), in origin the subjunc- 
tive was a mood for verbs in independent or main clauses when certain basic nonfac- 
tual ideas were to be expressed. Later uses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses 
developed from these basic independent uses, but the subjunctive never ceased 
being used as an independent mood as well. 


Hortatory/Jussive Subjunctive 


A verb in the present subjunctive may express a strong suggestion or exhortation. 
The particle né is used for negation. A subjunctive so used is called a Hortatory 
(when the verb is in the first person) or a Jussive (when the verb is in the second or 
third person) subjunctive.* For example: 


ROmam eamus. Let us go to Rome. (Hortatory) 
Né ex urbe discédat. Let him not depart from the city. (Jussive) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The English word “let” is regularly used to translate the Hortatory/Jussive subjunctive. 
2. The syntax of, for example, discédat is present subjunctive, Jussive.° 


3. In early and colloquial Latin the Jussive subjunctive in the second person was used as the 
equivalent of an imperative to express a positive command. In the classical period the Jussive as 
a positive command remains common in poetry. For example: Abeas! Go away! 


Negative Commands 

When preceded by né, the second person singular or plural present or perfect sub- 
junctive expresses a negative command. This is a particular use of the Jussive sub- 
junctive. 


Né laborés, serve. Do not work, slave. 
Né ab hostibus capti sitis. Do not (pl.) be captured by the enemies. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In classical Latin the perfect subjunctive is more common in prose and more emphatic than 
the present subjunctive in negative commands. In this use the perfect subjunctive has simple 
rather than completed aspect. 


2. The syntax of, for example, capti sitis is perfect subjunctive, Jussive in a negative command. 


4. Hortatory is derived from the Latin hortor (exhort) and Jussive from iube6 (order). 


5. The syntax of a verb comprises tense, mood, reason for mood, and reason for tense. 
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Potential Subjunctive 


A verb in the present or perfect subjunctive may express a possibility in present or future 
time. A verb in the imperfect subjunctive may express a possibility that existed in the 
past. The adverb non is used for negation. A subjunctive so used is called a Potential 
subjunctive. For example: 


ROomae multa videas. You could see many things in Rome. 
(Potential, pres./fut. time) 

Id nén fécerim. I would not do this thing. 
(Potential, pres./fut. time) 

Domum venirent. They might have come home. 


(Potential, past time) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The perfect subjunctive is rarely used in early Latin and becomes more common by the time 
of Cicero. In this use the perfect subjunctive has simple rather than completed aspect. 

2. When the potential subjunctive appears in the second person singular, its subject is often an 
imaginary or general “you.” 

3. The English words “might,” “could,” or “would” are regularly used to translate the Potential 

subjunctive in present or future time. 


4. The English phrases “might have,” “could have,” or “would have” are regularly used to trans- 
late the Potential subjunctive in past time. 


5. When the Potential subjunctive is negated, as in the second sentence, the possibility of the 
verbal action is denied. Only “would not/would not have” or “could not/could not have” should 
be used to translate the negative of Potential subjunctives.° 


6. The syntax of, for example, venirent is imperfect subjunctive, Potential, past time. 


Optative Subjunctive 


A verb in the present subjunctive may express a wish that can be fulfilled in the future. 
A verb in the imperfect subjunctive may express a wish that cannot be fulfilled in the 
present, and a pluperfect subjunctive may express a wish that could not be fulfilled in the 
past. A subjunctive so used is called an Optative subjunctive. All Optative subjunc- 
tives express wishes felt or uttered by the writer or speaker. The particle né is used 
for negation. The word utinam may be used to introduce an Optative subjunctive, 
but it is not required.’ For example: 
[Utinam] milités nostri superent! If only our soldiers would conquer! 


May our soldiers conquer! 
(future wish capable of fulfillment) 


Rdmae viverem! If only I were living in Rome! 
(present wish incapable of fulfillment) 
Né id égisset! If only he had not done it! 


(past wish incapable of fulfillment) 


6. If the second sentence were translated “I might not do this thing,” the English still allows the possibility that 
the subject might do this thing. 


7. Ut rather than utinam appears in early Latin and, rarely, in poetry. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The present subjunctive in the first sentence implies that the wish can come true at some fu- 
ture time. By contrast, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctives in the second and third sen- 
tences imply that these wishes cannot/could not come true. 
2. Three English translation formulas distinguish among the three types of Optative subjunc- 


tives: 

Present Subjunctive “If only... would...” (future wish capable of fulfillment) 
Imperfect Subjunctive “If only... were...” (present wish incapable of fulfillment) 
Pluperfect Subjunctive “If only...had...” (past wish incapable of fulfillment) 


A present wish capable of fulfillment may also be translated with the English word “may,” as in 
the translation of the first sentence. 


3. The syntax of, for example, viverem is imperfect subjunctive, Optative, present wish inca- 
pable of fulfillment. 


Summary of Independent Subjunctives 


Name Tense of Subjunctive English Translation 


Hortatory (1st person) Present Fete 

Jussive (3rd person) Present “Let ase 
(2nd person) Present as imperative 
(2nd person negated | Present or Perfect “OO UO. 


= negative command) 
Potential 


Present or Future Time Present or Perfect “might,”8 “could,” 
“would” 
Past Time Imperfect “might have,”® “could 


have,” “would have” 


Optative (utinam or ——) 


Future Capable of 
Fulfillment Present né “If only... would...,” 
“May...” 
Present Incapable of 
Fulfillment Imperfect “If only .<.. were...” 
Past Incapable of 
Fulfillment Pluperfect “Thonlyy. shades 


@ Dri 70, PAGE 281, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§71. Conditional Sentences II 


Some conditional sentences (Simple, Future More Vivid, Future More Vivid with 
Emphatic Protasis) have verbs in the indicative mood ({49). Other conditional sen- 
tences have verbs in the subjunctive mood to reflect the nonfactual character of the 
ideas they express. 


8. “Might” and “might have” can be used only when a potential subjunctive is not negated. 
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Future Less Vivid Conditional Sentences 


In a Future Less Vivid conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apo- 
dosis are in the present subjunctive. The Future Less Vivid contrasts with the Future 
More Vivid in that it represents future events less vividly (i.e., less factually) by using 
verbs in the subjunctive rather than the indicative mood. For example: 


Si Catilina capiatur, laeti sint multi civés. 
If Catiline should be captured, happy would be many citizens. 
If Catiline should be captured, many citizens would be happy. 


OBSERVATION 


The English words “should” (in the protasis) and “would” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Future Less Vivid conditional sentence. 


Contrary-to-Fact Conditional Sentences 


Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentences make statements that suppose that the ac- 
tions of both the protasis and the apodosis are not occurring or did not occur. Contrary- 
to-Fact conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Present Contrary- 
to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in 
the imperfect subjunctive. In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs of 
both protasis and apodosis are in the pluperfect subjunctive. For example: 


Si ad bellum irem, arma caperem. 
If to war I were going (but I am not), arms (d.o.) I would be taking up (but I am not). 
If I were going to war, I would be taking up arms. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In a Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the imperfect subjunctive re- 
port nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that are not occurring in the present. 
2. The English words “were” (in the protasis) and “would” (in the apodosis) are regularly used 
to translate a Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 


Si réx interfectus esset, civés tim6re liberati essent. 

If the king had been killed (but he was not), the citizens from fear would have been freed 
(but they were not). 

If the king had been killed, the citizens would have been freed from fear. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the pluperfect subjunctive report 
nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that did not occur in the past. 
2. The English words “had” (in the protasis) and “would have” (in the apodosis) are regularly 
used to translate a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 


Mixed Conditional Sentences 


In addition to the types of conditional sentences described thus far, two mixed con- 
ditional sentences commonly occur, which combine protases and apodoses from 
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two conditional sentences. In a Mixed Future conditional sentence, the verb of the 
protasis is in the present subjunctive, and the verb of the apodosis is in the future in- 
dicative. For example: 


Si servus miser capiatur, poenas dabit. 
If the miserable slave should be captured, he will pay the penalty. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Mixed Future conditional sentence combines the protasis of a Future Less Vivid (present 
subjunctive) with the apodosis of a Future More Vivid (future indicative). The event of the pro- 
tasis is represented less vividly (i.e., less factually) by the subjunctive. By contrast, the event of 
the apodosis is represented more vividly (i.e., more factually) by the indicative. 

2. The English words “should” (in the protasis) and “will” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Mixed Future conditional sentence. 


In a Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verb of the protasis is in 
the pluperfect subjunctive and the verb of the apodosis is in the imperfect subjunctive. 
For example: 


Si ad insulam ivissémus, liberi nunc timG6re belli essémus. 
If we had gone to the island, we would now be free from fear of war. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence combines the protasis of a Past Contrary- 
to-Fact (pluperfect subjunctive) with the apodosis of a Present Contrary-to-Fact (imperfect sub- 
junctive). The verb of the protasis reports an event that did not occur in the past, and the verb of 
the apodosis reports an event that is not occurring in the present. 
2. The English words “had” (in the protasis) and “would” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 


Summary of Conditional Sentences? 


in both Protasis and Apodosis “would have” in Apodosis 


Mixed Future Present Subjunctive in Protasis, “should” in Protasis, 
Future Indicative in Apodosis “will” in Apodosis 


Name Verbs in English 
Future Less Vivid “should” in Protasis, 
both Protasis and Apodosis “would” in Apodosis 
Present Contrary-to-Fact “were” in Protasis, 
in both Protasis and Apodosis “would” in Apodosis 
Past Contrary-to-Fact “had” in Protasis, 


Mixed Contrary-to-Fact | Pluperfect Subjunctive in Protasis, | “had” in Protasis, 
Imperfect Subjunctive in Apodosis | “would” in Apodosis 


@ Dri 71, PAGE 289, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


9. For other conditional sentence formulas see {49. 
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72. Dative of Purpose and the Double Dative Construction 


A noun in the dative case, usually not modified by an adjective, may express an idea 
of purpose or service. A Dative of Purpose’? usually joins with a Dative of Reference 
(§1) to form what is called the double dative construction. For example: 


Ta mihi ciirae es. You to me for the purpose of a concern are. 
You are for the purpose of a concern to me. 
You are a source of concern to me. 
Filié librum d6né tuli. For (my) son a book (d.o.) for the purpose of a gift I brought. 
I brought a book for the purpose of a gift for (my) son. 
I brought a book (to serve) as a gift for (my) son. 


The syntax of ciirae and don is Dative of Purpose. The syntax of mihi and filid is Da- 
tive of Reference. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Dative of Purpose may be translated “for the purpose of 
lated more loosely with phrases such as “a source of 


,” but may also be trans- 
” or “(serve) as a cj 


2. Although the Dative of Purpose frequently appears with a Dative of Reference in the double 
dative construction, it may also appear alone. For example: 


Milités ad Crassum auxilid missi sunt. 
Soldiers were sent to Crassus for the purpose of aid. 


\73. Dative of Advantage, Dative of Disadvantage 


Sometimes a Dative of Reference clearly expresses the person or thing for whose ad- 
vantage or disadvantage the event of a sentence occurs. In such sentences a Dative of 
Reference may be called instead a Dative of Advantage or a Dative of Disadvantage. 
For example: 


Poéta carmina pueris puellisque canit. 

The poet songs (d.o.) for (the advantage of) boys and girls is singing. 

The poet is singing songs for boys and girls. 

Moram nautae fécisti. 

A delay (d.o.) for (the disadvantage of) the sailor you made. 

You made a delay for the sailor. 

Servo poena magn6 erat malo. 

To (the disadvantage of) the slave punishment for the purpose of a great evil was. 
Punishment was a source of great evil to the slave. 


The syntax of pueris and puellis is Dative of Advantage. The syntax of nautae and 
servo is Dative of Disadvantage. All, however, may also be identified as Datives of 
Reference. 


@ Dritt 72-73, PAGE 295, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


10. The Dative of Purpose is also known as the Predicate Dative. 
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Short Readings 


1. A comic character makes an unveiled threat. 
auferére, non abibis, si ego fustem stimpsero. (PLautus, AMPHITRUO 358) 


fustis, fustis, -itum m. club 
stim6, siimere, siimpsi, simptus take up, seize 


2. Realizing that he has mistakenly believed slanderous things about his close friend, 
Mnesilochus despairs. 


multa mala mi in pectore nunc 4cria atque acerba éveniunt. (PLautus, BAccuipEs 628) 
mi = mihi 
pectus, pectoris n. chest; heart 
évenio (é- + venid) come out, happen, turn out 


3. The scoundrel Dordalus, fleeced and beaten, curses those who justly conned him. 
di deaeque et té et geminum fratrem excrucient. (PLautus, Persa 831) 


geminus, -a, -um twin 
excruci6 (1-tr.) torture, torment 


4. A fragment from the Annals of Ennius 
omnés mortalés sésé laudarier optant. (Ennius, Sep. Inc. 560) 


laudarier = laudari 


5. A proverb employing metonymy 
sine Cerere et Libero friget Venus. (Terence, Eunucuus 732) 
, —— be cold 


friged, frigére, 


6. Achilles has the last word in a fragment from a tragedy by the poet Accius 
(170—ca. 86 B.C.E.). 


immo enim vér6 corpus Priamo reddidi, Hectorem abstuli. 
(Accius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 667) 


imm6. . . vér6 no, on the contrary 
Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 
redd6 (red- + d6) give back, return 

Hector, Hectoris m. Hector (son of Priam) 


7. Varro explains why agriculture has existed longer than cities. 
... divina natura dedit agros, ars himana aedificavit urbés. 
(Varro, Res Rusticae II1.1) 


himanus, -a, -um human 
aedific6 (1-tr.) build, construct 
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8. Two examples of epiphora or epistrophe, the repetition of the same word at the end of suc- 
cessive phrases 


“Poenos populus Romanus iustitia vicit, armis vicit, liberalitate vicit.” 


“C. Laelius hom6 novus erat, ingeniOsus erat, doctus erat, bonis viris et studiis 


amicus erat; ergo in civitate primus erat.” (RHerorica Ap Herennium IV.13.19) 


Poeni, Poendrum m. pl. (the) Phoenicians, ingeniosus, -a, -um talented, gifted 
(the) Carthaginians doctus, -a, -um learned 

ilistitia, ilistitiae f. justice, righteousness ergo (adv.) therefore 

liberalitas, liberalitatis f/ kindness; generosity primus, -a, -um first 


C. Laelius, C. Laelii m. C. Laelius (friend of 
Scipio Africanus and consul, 190 s.c.e.) 


9. While prosecuting Verres, Cicero accepts some limitations. 


né difficilia optémus. (Cicero, Iv VERREM II 4.15) 


10. A fragment of Cicero’s poem about his consulship 


cédant arma togae, concédat laurea laudi. . . (Cicero, Dk ConsutATU Suo FRAG. 11) 
toga, togae f. toga 
concéd6 (con- + céd6) concede, grant; give place to, be second to 


laurea, laureae f. laurel branch (as token of military victory); victory 
laus, laudis f. praise 


11. Cato recalls an exchange between M. Livius Salinator and Q. Fabius Maximus, his superior 
officer. (Salinator had previously lost the town of Tarentum to the Carthaginian general 
Hannibal.) 


“mea opera, Q. Fabi, Tarentum recépisti.” 
“certé,” inquit, ... “nam nisi ti Aamisissés, numquam recépissem.” 


(Cicero, Dé Senecturte 11) 


opera, operae f. effort, work recipio (re- + capid) take back; recapture 

Q. Fabius, Q. Fabii m. Q. Fabius (Maximus) inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
(hero of the second Punic war) pres. act. indic. 

Tarentum, Tarenti n. Tarentum (town in amitt6 (a- + mittd) send away; lose 


southern Italy) 


12. Laelius, a character in a philosophical dialogue, makes the following remark while dis- 
cussing the views of those who believe that souls perish along with bodies. 


... ut nihil boni est in morte, sic certé nihil mali. . . (Cicero, Dé Amicitia 14) 


13. Having argued that the soul is mortal, the poet draws a conclusion. 
nil igitur mors est ad nds neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natira animi mortalis habétur. 

(Lucretius, Dé Rerum NArord I1.830-31) 


igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 

pertined, pertinére, pertinui, pertentus pertain 
hilum (adv.) at all 

quandoquidem (conj.) since (indeed) 
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14. The first line of a poem of Catullus 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amémus . . . (Catuttus V.1) 


Some Roman proverbs 


15. Amés parentem si aequus est, si aliter, feras. (PusBLitius Syrus, SenTENTIAE A8) 


paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 
aequus, -a, -um equitable, just 
aliter (adv.) otherwise, in another way 


16. Amici vitia, si feras, facias tua. (Pusiitius Syrus, SenTENTIAE A16) 


vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 
17. Mora omnis odid est, sed facit sapientiam. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE M3) 


18. Virtiitis omnis impedimentum est timor. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE V29) 


impedimentum, impedimenti n. hindrance, impediment 


19. The historian describes the Roman troops after their attack on the town of Zama has been 
repelled. 


... pauci integri, magna pars volneribus confecti abeunt. 
(SALLUsT, Bettum IuGuRTHAE 60) 


integer, integra, integrum whole; unscathed 
volnus (= vulnus), volneris n. wound 
conficid (con- + facid) accomplish, complete; wear out, enfeeble 


20. Ina poetic competition between two shepherds, one of them, Damoetas, makes this boast. 
malo mé Galatéa petit, lasciva puella, 
et fugit ad salicés et sé cupit ante vidéri. (VerciL, EcLocues I11.64—65) 


malum, mili n. apple 

Galatéa, Galatéae f. Galatea 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from restraint 
salix, salicis f. willow (tree) 


21. Vergil and Gallus come to realize that there is no escape from unhappiness in love. 


omnia vincit Amor: et nos cedamus Amori. (VerciL, EcLocues X.69) 


22. Apollo encourages Iulus, Aeneas’s young son. 
macte nova virtiite, puer, sic itur ad astra. (Vercit, AENEID 1X.641) 


macte (interj.) hurrah, bravo 
astrum, astri n. star 


Short Readings 


23. Jupiter informs the nymph Juturna that her brother, Turnus, is destined to die. 


disce tuum, né mé inciisés, Idturna, dolorem. (Verci, Aener XII.146) 
discé, discere, didici, learn 
inciis6 (1-tr.) (lay the) blame (on), reproach 
liturna, liiturnae f. Juturna 
dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain 


24. The poet compares the motives of good men to those of his addressee, Quinctius. 
odérunt peccare boni virtiitis amore: 
ta nihil admittés in té formidine poenae . . . (Horace, Eprstutak 1.16.51-52) 


pecco (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong 
admitto (ad- + mittd) admit; become guilty of, commit 
formid6, formidinis f: fear 


25. The poet begins a poem with fear about a new rival for Cynthia’s affection. 
Praetor ab Illyricis vénit modo, Cynthia, terris, 


maxima praeda tibi,’ maxima cara mihi. (Properrius II.16.1—2) 


praetor, praetoris m. praetor (a judicial official modo (adv.) just now 
both in and outside of Rome) maximus, -a, -um greatest, very great 
Illyricus, -a, -um Illyrian, of Illyria (an area east praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 
of the Adriatic sea and a Roman province) The final -i of tibi here scans long. 


26. Dido addresses an absent Aeneas. 
tii quoque cum ventis utinam miutabilis esses! 
Et, nisi diritia robora vincis, eris. (Ovip, Hérores VII.51) 


quoque (advy.) also 

ventus, venti m. wind 

miutabilis, mitabile changeable 

diritia, diritiae f’ hardness; insensibility 
robor, roboris n. oak; pl., strength 


27. The poet describes Io’s reaction after she has been turned into a cow. 
... territaque est forma, territa voce sua. (Ovip, Heroipes X1V.92) 


forma, formae f. shape, form 


28. Banished to Tomis on the Black Sea, the poet pleads with Augustus to forgive him and 
consider his writings from exile. 


atque utinam revocés animum paulisper ab ira, 
et vacuo iubeas hinc tibi pauca legi. . . (Ovip, Trrstia 11.557—58) 


revoco (re- + vocd) (1-tr.) summon back, recall 
paulisper (adv.) for a short time 

vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle, free from distractions 
hinc (adv.) from this place 
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29. The historian describes fear moving through the city. 
alternae vocés “ad arma” et “hostés in urbe sunt” audiébantur. 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA III.15.6) 


alternus, -a, -um alternating, in alternation 


30. Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general and near conqueror of Rome, summarizes his re- 
lationship to the Romans. 


ddi odidque sum Romanis. (Livy, As Urse ConpitA XXXV.19.6) 


31. In 183 8.c.e. Hannibal committed suicide with these words (according to the historian). 
liberémus diuturna cira populum Romanum... 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA XXXIX.51.9) 


diuturnus, -a, -um long-lasting, permanent, continual 


32. A comment about the renowned orator Porcius Latro 
memoria ei natura quidem félix, plurimum tamen arte aditta. 
(SENECA THE ELDER, CONTROVERSIAE PRAEF. 17) 


memoria, memoriae f. memory 
plirimum (adv.) very much 
adiuvo, adiuvare, adiiivi, adiiitus assist, support 


33. In the context of enumerating certain predictable and visible temporal phenomena, such as 
the rotation of the seasons, the philosopher adds remarks on another sphere. 


sunt et sub terra minus n6ta nobis iura naturae, sed nOn minus certa. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, NATURALES QUAESTIONES II1.16.4) 


minus (adv.) less 
notus, -a, -um known 


34. Quintilian lays down the first principle in education. 
nomina déclinare et verba‘ in primis pueri sciant . . . 
(QuiNnTILIAN, InsTITUTIO ORATORIA 1.4.22) 

nomen, nominis n. name; noun 

déclin6 (1-tr.) decline; conjugate 

iverbum, here, verb 


in primis especially, above all; first 
scid, scire, scii/scivi, scitus know (how) (+ infin.) 
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35. The historian reports the mood of Roman soldiers unwilling to endure a long siege and im- 
patient to attack Jerusalem. 


.. . poscébantque pericula, pars virtiite, multi ferdcia et cupidine praemiorum. 
(Tacitus, Historie V.11) 


POScG, poscere, poposci, demand 
ferdcia, ferdciae f. fierceness, savagery 
cupid6, cupidinis f desire 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 


36. The historian reports how the stalwart soldier Subrius Flavus, a participant in the failed 
conspiracy to assassinate Nero, addressed the man ordered to execute him. 


... admonitusque fortiter protendere cervicem, “utinam,” ait, 
“ta tam fortiter ferias.” (Tacrrus, ANNALEs XV.67) 


admoned, admonére, admonui, admonitus advise, admonish 

protend6, protendere, protendi, prdtentus/proténsus stretch forth, extend 
cervix, cervicis f. neck 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 

tam (ady.) so, to such a degree 

ferid, ferire, ; strike 


37. The biographer reports Caesar’s response to a supernatural event that occurs when he and 
his troops are hesitating on the banks of the Rubicon. 


“eatur,” inquit, “quo dedrum ostenta et inimicérum iniquitas vocat. 
iacta alea est.” (Suetonius, Vira [oui 32) 


inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 
quo (adv.) to where 

ostentum, ostenti n. wonder, prodigy 

iniquitas, iniquitatis f, unfairness, injustice 

iaci6, iacere, iéci, iactus throw, cast 

alea, aleae f: die 


38. The historian reports what was written on a placard carried in front of a triumph of 
Julius Caesar. He tells us that these words indicated not what Caesar did but how quickly 
he did it. 


VENI-VIDI- VICI (Suetonius, Vira Ioui 37) 


39. The historian recounts Caligula’s expression of contempt for the fawning Roman public. 
utinam populus ROmanus tinam cervicem habéret. (Suetonius, Vira CaticutaE 30) 


tunus, -a, -um one 
cervix, cervicis f. neck 


40. The historian reports what the scholar M. Pomponius Porcellus said to Tiberius after the 
ill-spoken emperor had uttered a nonexistent word. 


tii enim, Caesar, civitatem dare potes hominibus, verbo non potes. 


(Sueronius, DE GRAMMATICIS ET RHETORIBUS 22) 
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Longer Readings 
1. Propertius I.8a.5—-12 


The poet tries to discourage his beloved from departing with another man. 


tine audire potes vésani murmura ponti 
fortis, et in dtird nave iacére potes? 

tu pedibus teneris positas’ fulcire pruinas, 
ti potes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre nivés? 

6 utinam hibernae duplicentur tempora brimae 
et sit iners tardis navita Vergiliis, 

nec tibi Tyrrhéna solvatur finis haréna, 


néve inimica meas élevet aura precés! 


vésanus, -a, -um insane, frenzied briima, briimae f. winter solstice; time 

murmur, murmuris n. murmur; rumbling (of winter) 

pontus, ponti m. sea iners, inertis sluggish, slow 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship tardus, -a, -um late 

iaceO, iacére, iacul, lie; rest navita = nauta 

pés, pedis m. foot Vergiliae, Vergiliarum f. pl. the Vergiliae, 

tener, tenera, tenerum slender, delicate, tender the Pleiades (a constellation that appears 

‘positus, -a, -um, here, layered in the winter sky) 

fulci6, fulcire, fulsi, fultus prop up, support; Tyrrhénus, -a, -um Tuscan, Etruscan 
tread upon solv6, solvere, solvi, solitus loosen, free 

pruina, pruinae f frost fiinis, flinis, -ium m. (mooring) rope 

insolitus, -a, -um unaccustomed haréna, harénae f. sand; shore 

nix, nivis, -ium f. sing. or pl., snow néve = né + -ve (enclitic conj.) or 

hibernus, -a, -um of or belonging to winter élevo (1-tr.) lift up; weaken 

duplic6 (1-tr.) double aura, aurae f. breeze 

tempus, temporis n. time precés, precum f. pl. prayers 


Sextus Propertius (49-16? B.c.£.) was born in Umbria of equestrian rank and moved to Rome to begin a legal ca- 
reer. Instead, in 28 he published the first of four books of poems written in elegiac couplets, the chosen meter for 
love poetry in the Augustan period (§83). In the first book Propertius, the poet-lover, introduces his beloved Cynthia, 
and many of the poems concern his stormy relationship with her. Shortly after his first book’s publication Proper- 
tius came under the patronage of Maecenas. Propertius’s poetry abounds in mythological references and ostenta- 
tious displays of obscure learning. His poems are marked by a studied unpredictability in syntax, imagery, and log- 
ical movement. Such poetry—erudite, personal, short, and dense with meaning—was meant to supplant the more 
sedate and grandiose epic. 
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2. Ovid, Fasti V.583—88 


The poet ponders the Parthian victory over the Romans. 


addiderant animos Crassorum funera genti, 


cum! periit miles signaque duxque simul. 


signa, decus belli, Parthus Romana tenébat, 


Romanaeque aquilae signifer hostis erat. 


isque pudor mansisset adhiic nisi fortibus armis 


Caesaris Ausoniae protegerentur opés. 
add6 (ad- + dd) add 


Crassi, Crassdrum m. pl. (the) Crassi 
(father and son who fell in battle against 
the Parthians) 

fiinus, fiineris n. death 

géns, gentis, -ium f. nation; family 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

pereo, perire, perii, peritirus be destroyed; 
perish, die 

signum, signi n. standard 

dux, ducis m. leader 


simul (adv.) at the same time 

decus, decoris n. ornament; glory, honor 
Parthus, Parthi m. (the) Parthian 

aquila, aquilae f. eagle (symbol of a legion) 
signifer, signiferi m. standard bearer 

pudor, pudoris m. shame; disgrace 

adhiic (adv.) up to the present time; still 
Ausonius, -a, -um Ausonian; Italian, Roman 
protego, protegere, protexi, protéectus protect 
ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort; pl., 


power, resources 


Unique in the Latin literature that survives, the Fasti (Festival Days) was intended to be a calendar of the Roman year 
with a book for each month, but it remained unfinished at the time of Ovid’s exile in 8 c.e. Written in elegiac cou- 
plets, the Fasti provides much information on Roman holidays and religious practices and also contains digressions 


on Roman myth and history. 


3. Martial VIII.73.5-8 
The poet addresses the elegiac love poets. 


Cynthia té vatem fécit, lascive Properti; 
ingenium Galli pulchra Lycoris erat; 
fama est argiti Nemesis formosa Tibulli; 
Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi.. . 


vatés, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

Gallus, Galli m. (C. Cornelius) Gallus (elegiac 
poet [69?—26 B.c.£.]) 

Lyc6ris, LycGridis f: Lycoris (Gallus’s poetic name 
for his beloved) 

argitus, -a, -um clear-voiced; melodious, tuneful 


Nemesis, Nemesedos f. Nemesis (goddess of 
retribution; Tibullus’s poetic name for his 
beloved) 

formOsus, -a, -um beautiful, shapely 

Tibullus, Tibulli m. Tibullus (elegiac poet 
[552—19? B.c.E.]) 

dict6 (1-tr.) say repeatedly; compose, dictate 

doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite 


Marcus Valerius Martialis (382-104? c.£.) was born in Spain and came in 64 to Rome, where he was befriended and 
aided by Seneca. His poetry reflects the poet’s ambivalent attitude toward the city, which he disliked for its artifi- 
ciality and conventionality, but upon which he and his poetry thrived. Martial’s poems, written between 80 and 102, 
are collected and published in twelve books as Epigrammata (Epigrams). 
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\74. Greetings and Interjections in Latin 


Vocabulary 

saliis, saliitis f! safety; health valé/valéte greetings! farewell! 

saliitem dicere (idiom) to say “greetings,” 

to say hello ecce (interj.) lo! behold! look! 

herc(u)le (interj.) by Hercules! 

salvé/salvéte hello! good day! mehercule/meherculés (interj.) by 
vale6, valére, valui, valitiirus be strong, be Hercules! 

able; be well, fare well heu (interj.) alas! oh! 


MEMORIZE THESE VOCABULARY WORDS. Their meanings are not given when they 
appear in the remainder of this book. 


Although there are no living speakers of classical Latin, information about every- 
day speech and conversation in Latin may be partially recovered from the Latin liter- 
ary texts that survive. Some of the best sources for colloquial or spoken Latin are the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, the poems of Catullus, and the letters of Cicero. It 
is not surprising that colloquial Latin was distinguished by short sentences, colorful 
idioms and metaphors, oaths and interjections, obscenities, ellipses, and other fea- 
tures of a living, spoken language. 

There are no exact Latin equivalents for the English words “hello” and “good- 
bye.” The Romans most often greeted and departed from one another by saying 
words that resembled singular and plural active imperatives. 


Sing. Pl. 
salvé salvéte Hello! Good day! 
valé valéte Greetings! Farewell! 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. While these words are imperative forms, only valé/valéte can be traced to a Latin verb with a 
full set of forms. 
2. Both salvé/salvéte and valé/valéte may be said when one is departing, but valé/valéte is more 


common. Salvé/salvéte may be said to someone who sneezes. Both may be addressed to the 
dying and the dead. 
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Bone serve, salvé. Good slave, greetings. 
(Plautus, Bacchides 775) 


Valé, puella. Farewell, girl. 
(Catullus VIII.12) 

A. Bene valé. B. Et ta bene valé. A. Farewell. B. You, too, farewell. 
(Plautus, Poenulus 1358) 

Salvé multum, mi pater. Greetings, my father. 
(Plautus, Menaechmi 775) 

Valé atque salvé. Farewell and good day. 
(Plautus, Captivi 744) 

A. Valén? Valuistin?! B. Valeé, et valui.. . A. Are you well? Have you been well? 
(Plautus, Trinummus 50) B. Yes, I am well, and I have been well... 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The adverbs bene and multum may appear with salvé/salvéte and valé/valéte to strengthen 
the greeting or farewell. There is no English equivalent for these adverbs in such contexts. 


2. The second person of vale6, in both the present and perfect tenses, may be used to inquire 
after a person’s health. There is no Latin equivalent for the English “yes”; an affirmative answer 
is given by repeating the verb. 


The salutation of a letter in Latin is actually a complete sentence. For example: 


Cicer6 Atticé saliitem dicit. Cicero to Atticus “health” (d.o.) says. 
Cicero says “greetings” to Atticus 
Cicero says hello to Atticus. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The person writing the letter is in the nominative case and is the subject of dicit. The person 
to whom the letter is being written is in the dative case and is the indirect object. 


2. This common salutation is often abbreviated. For example: 
Cicer6 Attic s.d. 
Cicer6 Atticé sal. 


The first sentence after a salutation often takes a standard form: 


Si valés, bene est. (often abbreviated s.v.b.e.) 
If you are strong, it is well. 


In this sentence the adverb bene modifies the third person singular of sum used im- 
personally: that is, est has no personal subject. This expression is an idiomatic way 
of reporting how a person is or how a situation is for the speaker. For example: 


1. Valén is a contraction of valésne, and valuistin is a contraction of valuistine. Uncontracted forms do not occur 
in the Latin literature that survives. 
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Male est mihi. 


Bene est mihi. 


N6on est mihi male. 


OBSERVATIONS 


It is badly for me. 

I am feeling bad. 

It is well for me. 

I am fine. 

It is not badly for me. 
It doesn’t bother me. 
I’m not bad. 


1. These expressions and other analogous ones occur in conversations in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence and in some poems of Catullus. 


2. The less literal English translations given above are meant to approximate the meanings of 


the Latin sentences. 


In origin a demonstrative adverb, the interjection ecce (lo! behold! look!) is usu- 
ally used to call attention to something that is visible or present. The interjection heu 
(alas! oh!) is regularly used as an expression of pain or grief. Hercule or hercle (by 
Hercules!) is an oath used by men as an expression of strong feeling. In origin this 
interjection was an address to the deified Hercules, but its identification with the god 
weakened through common use.” Mehercule or meherculés are extended forms of 


hercule. 
A. Ubi ti es? B. Ecce mé! 
(Plautus, Cistellaria 283) 


Tibi lilia ecce ferunt nymphae. 
(Vergil, Eclogues 11.46) 


lilium, lilii n. lily 
nympha, nymphae f- nymph 


Heu, cor meum finditur! 
(Plautus, Bacchides 251) 


cor, cordis n. heart 
finds, findere, fidi, fissus split apart 


Félix, heu nimium félix . . . 
(Vergil, Aeneid 1V.657) 


nimium (adv.) excessively, too 


Pulchré mehercle dictum et sapienter. 
(Terence, Eunuchus 416) 


sapienter (adv.) wisely 


A. Where are you? B. Behold me! (Here I am!) 


For you the nymphs are bringing—behold!— 
lilies. 


Alas, my heart is being split apart! 


Fortunate, alas too fortunate... 


Beautifully, by Hercules, said—and wisely. 


2. The interjections €castor and edepol, which appear in Plautus and Terence, were originally addresses to the 


gods Castor and Pollux respectively. 


(orlaase eine Walal | 


Vocabulary 


> fuga, fugae f flight 


> ex(s)ilium, ex(s)ilii n. exile 
gaudium, gaudii n. joy 
> locus, loci m. place 
> loca, locérum n. pl. places 
> modus, modi m. measure; limit; rhythm, 
meter; manner, way 
oculus, oculi m. eye 


> consul, cénsulis m. consul 
> léx, légis f. law 
> légem ferre (idiom) to pass a law 


> libertas, libertatis f’ freedom 
> minus, mineris n. service, duty; gift 
> pax, pacis f. peace; favor 


qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) who, which, that 


(S78) 
quis, quid (interrog. pron.) who, what ({80) 


> conor (1-tr.) try, attempt (75) 


> auded, audére, ausus sum dare ({76) 
fateor, fatéri, fassus sum confess, admit 
((75) 

> pared, parére, parui, paritirus be obedi- 
ent, obey (+ dat.) (§82) 

> placed, placére, placui, placitum be pleas- 
ing, please (+ dat.) ({82) 


> morior, mori, mortuus sum die (§75) 
relinqu6, relinquere, reliqui, relictus 
leave (behind); abandon 

> patior, pati, passus sum experience, suf- 
fer, endure; allow ({75) 


> sequor, sequi, seciitus sum follow (§75) 


experior, experiri, expertus sum test; try; 
experience ({75) 


> inquam (defective verb) say 


hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj./pron.) this; 
these (77) 

ille, illa, illud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that; 
those (§77) 

iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that 
(of yours); those (of yours) (\77) 

qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) what... , 
which . . . (§81) 


» caecus, -a, -um blind; hidden, secret, dark 


> audax, audacis daring, bold; reckless 
gravis, grave heavy; important, serious; 
severe 
levis, leve light; trivial; fickle 


> idem, eadem, idem same 


> audacter/audaciter (adv.) boldly; reck- 
lessly 

> quemadmodum (rel. or interrog. adv.) in 
the manner in which, as; how 

> quod mod (interrog. adv.) in what way, 
how 

> quoque (adv.) also 
saepe (adv.) often 

> tandem (adv.) finally, at last; in questions 
and commands, pray, I ask you, then 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> fuga, fugae f. is often found with a Subjective Genitive ({35). It may refer to an act of fleeing or the rapid- 
ity with which someone or something moves. It may also be used of “banishment” or “exile.” 

> ex(s)ilium, ex(s)ilii n. may refer to the act of banishment or the place to which one is exiled. The s placed 
in parentheses in the vocabulary entry indicates that the word may be spelled either with or without an s. 

> locus, loci m. may mean a physical “place”; a “position,” “rank,” or “post” in society; or “room” or “oppor- 
tunity” to engage in an activity. In classical Latin, the plural of locus is most often declined as if it were a 
neuter noun, and therefore the entry loca, locérum n. pl. is given. The masculine plural form is also used, 
particularly when the noun means “passages” in a written work or “topics” or “subjects.” Both Vergil and 
Sallust, however, use the masculine plural with the more general meaning of physical “places.” The abla- 
tive singular or plural of locus is often used as an Ablative of Place Where with no preposition (mulltis locis, 
“in many places”). 

> modus, modi m. means “measure” in the sense of a quantity (of land, of grain). From this basic notion 
of quantity or amount arise several extended meanings, including “limit” (an amount that should not be 
exceeded) and more abstractly “moderation” or “restraint.” In musical and poetic contexts, modus may 
mean “rhythm,” “meter,” or even the “tone” of a voice or a song. Another common meaning is “mode,” 
“way,” or “manner.” 


Modum agri filiis dedit. He gave a measure of land (field) to his sons. 
Modum irae ponet? Will he place a limit to (his) anger? 
Id ed modo féci. I did it in this way. 


The prepositional phrases in... modum and ad... modum (in the manner, according to the manner) fre- 
quently occur with a genitive or with an adjective modifying modum. 


Régis in/ad modum dixit. She spoke in/according to the manner of a king. 
In/Ad hunc modum dixit. She spoke in/according to this manner. 


> consul, cénsulis m. is the title given to the highest political magistrate in Rome at the time of the Repub- 
lic. According to tradition, the Roman Republic was founded after the expulsion of the Etruscan king 
Tarquinius Superbus (ca. 509 B.c.£.). Two consuls, elected annually, were the political leaders of the sen- 
ate and the commanding generals whenever occasion required. Even during the imperial period—when 
the emperor held the highest power in Rome—there continued to be consuls, although their role in run- 
ning the government and the military was greatly decreased. One referred to a given year by the names of 
the two consuls of that year. 

» léx, légis f- means a particular law proposed (bill) or passed (statute). It may be used of a “regulation” laid 
down by a variety of authorities. It may also mean “law” as the collective legal authority of a state. léx ap- 
pears in the idiom légem ferre, “to pass a law.” 

» libertas, libertatis f- is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tas to the stem of the adjective 
liber. 

> minus, miineris n. is the word for any sort of “service,” “duty,” or “function” (of war, of women, of eyes). 
In either the singular or the plural minus may refer particularly to “duties” or “services” for the dead. A 
second important meaning, an extension of the idea of service, is “gift.” 

> pax, pacis f initially meant a “pact” or “agreement,” usually to avert or end hostilities. It then came to mean 
more broadly the opposite of bellum. It may also have the specialized meaning of “blessing” or “favor” 
granted by one or more of the gods. 

» conor, conari, conatus sum is a transitive deponent verb. It often takes an Object Infinitive and is some- 
times used absolutely (make an effort). 


Hostem vincere cOnamur. We are trying to conquer the enemy. 
Quamquam conamur, hostis vincit. Although we are trying, the enemy is conquering. 
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» aude, audére, ausus sum is a transitive semideponent verb. Like cénor it may take an Object Infinitive or 
be used absolutely (be bold). 

» pared, parére, parui, paritirus is an intransitive verb that may be used absolutely or may take a Dative 
with an Intransitive Verb (§82). The fourth principal part, paritirus (about to obey), is a future active 
participle. 

> place6, placére, placui, placitum is an intransitive verb that may be used absolutely or may take a Dative 
with an Intransitive Verb ()82). placed may be used impersonally to mean “seem good.” In public contexts 
it may mean “be resolved” (by the senate, etc.). When placed is used impersonally, it often has a Subject 
Infinitive (28). 


Mihi placet ris ire. To go to the country is pleasing to me. 
It is pleasing to me to go to the country. 
Placuit populd bellum gerere. It seemed good to the people to wage war. 


» morior, mori, mortuus sum is an intransitive deponent verb. Compounds of morior do not exhibit vowel 
weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MORIOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, 
BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

» The basic meaning of patior, pati, passus sum is “experience” a process or an action. It thus may mean 
“suffer” or “undergo” when the process or action is a difficult one. By extension patior may mean “allow” 
a person or thing (accusative) to perform an action (Object Infinitive). 


Multa mala passus sum. I have experienced (suffered) many bad things. 
Pompeium R6mam redire patiar. I shall permit Pompey to return to Rome. 


» The compounds of sequor, sequi, seciitus sum do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF 
SEQUOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB 
ARE GIVEN. 

> inquam, “say,” is a defective verb with a few common indicative forms in the present and future active. In 
classical Latin inquam occurs rarely in other tenses of the indicative or subjunctive. It does not have an in- 
finitive. Six FORMS ONLY MUST BE MEMORIZED: 


Present Active Indicative Future Active Indicative 
Singular Singular 
1 inquam 
inquis inquiés 
3 inquit inquiet 
Plural 


3 inquiunt 


inquam is often used with a direct quotation. It is regularly placed after the first word or words of a sen- 
tence, often in order to emphasize the word(s) that precede(s) it. 


“Vérum,” inquit, “ex mé audiés.” 
“The truth (a true thing),” he says, “you will hear from me.” 


” 


> caecus, -a, -um may have either an active sense—“blind” (i.e., not seeing)—or a passive one—“hidden,” “se- 
cret,” “dark” (i.e., not being seen). Many adjectives in Latin convey a variety of meanings based on an active 
and a passive idea in their root meaning. 

> audax, audacis is a third-declension adjective with one form in the nominative singular. The second part 
of the entry is the genitive singular, from which the stem audac- is taken. audax may mean “bold” in a good 
sense (daring, confident) or in a bad sense (reckless, rash). It may be applied to both people and things 
(plans, deeds). 

> The adjective idem, eadem, idem is formed by the addition of the suffix -dem to the demonstrative adjec- 
tive is, ea, id. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 
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Singular Plural 
M. EB; N. M. FP: N. 
Nom. idem eadem idem idem/eidem eaedem eadem 
Gen. eiusdem eiusdem  eiusdem = edrundem edrundem edrundem 
Dat. eidem eidem eidem isdem/eisdem isdem/eisdem _isdem/eisdem 
Acc. eundem = eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 
Abl. eddem eadem eddem isdem/eisdem isdem/eisdem _isdem/eisdem 


The declension of idem, eadem, idem follows the declension of is, ea, id with certain variations: 


1. The masculine singular nominative idem is formed by the addition of -dem to is. When the -s- is 
dropped, the i- is lengthened because of compensatory lengthening. 

2. In the neuter singular nominative and accusative, the final -d of id is dropped before the ending -dem. 

3. In the masculine and feminine singular accusative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural geni- 
tive, the final -m changes to an -n- before -dem. 

4. In the masculine plural nominative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural dative and ablative, 
disyllabic forms of is, ea, id, ii, and iis usually exhibit contraction of the two i’s (idem, isdem). The uncon- 
tracted forms iidem and iisdem occasionally occur. 


“(The) same as” in Latin is usually expressed by a form of idem followed by a relative clause (§78), some- 
times with the ellipsis of the verb in the relative clause because it can be supplied from the main verb. 


Socii dicunt idem quod ego dicébam. 

The allies are saying the same thing that I was saying. 
Semper eadem senti6 quae tii (sentis). 

I always feels the same things that (as) you (feel). 


> The irregular adverb audacter is more common than the regularly formed audaciter. 

>» The quem of the adverb quemadmodum may be either a relative adjective (§79)— “(according) to which 
manner,” “as,”—or, less commonly, an interrogative adjective—“how.” As a relative adverb, quemad- 
modum introduces a comparative clause, and a corresponding adverb (sic, ita) often appears in the main 


clause. quemadmodum may be written as three separate words (quem ad modum). 


Sic té amant filii quemadmodum tii patrem matremque. 
So (your) sons love you as you (love) (your) father and mother. 


» The qué in the phrase qué mod is an interrogative adjective (\81). qué mod6, “in what manner,” “how,” 
is in origin an Ablative of Manner. qué modo may be written as one word (quémod5). 
» The adverb quoque is usually placed directly after the word that it qualifies. 


Mihi quoque dénum dedit. To me also he gave a gift. 


> tandem is an adverb that has a temporal meaning (finally, at last). With imperatives and questions it often 
expresses impatience or indignation (pray, I ask you, then). 


Ad urbem tandem accessimus. Finally we approached the city. 
Cir tandem hoc fécisti? Why, pray, did you do this thing? 
Derivatives Cognates 
modus mode; modern; modify; mold; mood mete; medical; meditate 
minus remunerate; municipal common; immune 
oculus monocle; eyelet optic; autopsy; ophthalmologist 
patior passion; passive; patient; compassion fiend 
qui/quis quibble; quiddity; quip who; what; how; when; whither; where 
sequor sequence; segue; sect; suitor; persecute espy; specimen; spectacle; skeptic; episcopal; 


telescope 
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\75. Deponent Verbs 


Certain Latin verbs are called deponent verbs because they appear to have “put aside” 
or “put down” (dé- + pond) their active forms.' These verbs may belong to any of the 
four conjugations, but all deponent verbs have passive forms only and active meanings 
only.* Deponent verbs are easily identified by their principal parts. Each has only 
three principal parts. For example: 


conor, cOnari, cOnatus sum try, attempt (1st conjugation)? 
fateor, fatér7, fassus sum confess, admit (2nd conjugation) 
sequor, sequi, seciitus sum follow (3rd conjugation) 
morior, mori, mortuus sum die (3rd conjugation i-stem) 
experior, experiri, expertus sum experience (4th conjugation) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each principal part of these verbs is in form the passive equivalent of each of the first three 
principal parts of a nondeponent verb. The first principal part is the first person singular pres- 
ent indicative passive; the second principal part is the present passive infinitive; and the third 
principal part is the first person singular (masc.) perfect passive indicative. Deponent verbs lack 
active forms. 

2. Just as for nondeponent verbs, the ending of the second principal part of every deponent verb 
(the present passive infinitive) indicates the conjugation to which each belongs: -ari = first con- 
jugation, -éri = second conjugation, -i = third conjugation, and -iri = fourth conjugation. Third- 
and third-i-stem-conjugation verbs form their present passive infinitives by dropping -ere from 
the present active infinitives and adding -i ({31). 

3. The third principal part of a deponent verb provides the perfect passive participle, which has 
an active meaning. For example: c6natus, -a, -um, “having tried”; secitus, -a, -um, “having 
followed.” 


The conjugations of deponent verbs follow all the same rules of formation (in- 
cluding various regular changes in the present stem) that apply to nondeponent 
verbs. Thus there are no new forms to be learned for deponent verbs. The present 
stem for first-, second-, and fourth-conjugation deponent verbs may be found by 
dropping -ri from the second principal part. For the third conjugation, it is necessary 
to imagine a present active infinitive (e.g., *sequere, *morere) from which the present 
stem may be found by dropping -re (e.g., seque-, more-). All deponent verbs form the 
imperfect subjunctive by adding regular passive endings to an imaginary present active in- 
finitive with a lengthened final -e: 


1. Deponent verbs and their forms are actually derived from a third voice (in addition to active and passive) 
called the middle voice. PIE had only an active and a middle voice and no passive voice. Subjects of verbs in both the 
active and the middle performed the action of the verb, and verbs in both the active and the middle could take direct 
objects. When the passive voice developed, many of its forms were derived from the middle voice. The only remnant 
of the middle voice in Latin is the existence of deponent verbs, verbs with passive forms but active meanings. 


2. For the only exceptions to this rule see §95. 


3. Deponent verbs of the first conjugation have principal parts that follow the pattern of conor, conari, conatus 
sum. Deponent verbs whose second and third principal parts end in -ari, -atus sum are identified in vocabulary lists 
by either the notation (1-tr.) for transitive verbs or (1-intr.) for intransitive verbs. No other principal parts are listed 
for these verbs. However, when learning verbs of this conjugation, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY ALL THREE PRIN- 


CIPAL PARTS. 
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Present Passive Infinitive 


conari 
fatéri 
sequi 
mori 
experiri 


Chapter VIII 


Present Stem 


cona- 
faté- 
seque- 
more- 
experi- 


Imaginary Present Active 
Infinitive with Lengthened Final -e 


conare- 
fatéré- 
sequere- 
morereé- 
experire- 


In order to generate a synopsis of a deponent verb, follow the regular synopsis 
format, but enter all deponent verb forms on the passive side. Remember that the 
English meanings are active. Here is a model synopsis of morior in the third person 


plural masculine: 


Principal Parts: 


Person, Number, and Gender: 


Indicative 
Present 
Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 


Pluperfect 
Future Perfect 
Subjunctive 
Present 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Infinitive 
Present 
Imperative 
Singular 
Plural 


Active 


morior, mori, mortuus sum 


3rd pl. m. 
Translation 


Passive 


moriuntur 
moriébantur 
morientur 
mortui sunt 


mortui erant 
mortui erunt 


moriantur 
morerentur 
mortui sint 
mortui essent 


morere 
morimini 


Translation 


they die 

they were dying 
they will die 

1. they died 

2. they have died 
they had died 

they will have died 


to die 


die 
die (pl.) 
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\76. Semideponent Verbs 


A few verbs in Latin are deponent in the perfect system only and therefore are called 
semideponent verbs. These verbs are easily identified by their principal parts. For 
example: 


audeé, audére, ausus sum dare 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first two principal parts of semideponent verbs are active in form and meaning and are 
similar to the first two principal parts of nondeponent verbs. The entire present system, made 
with the stem from the second principal part, has active forms and active meanings. 


2. As is true for deponent verbs, the third principal part of semideponent verbs is passive in form 
(first person singular [masc.] perfect indicative passive) but active in meaning. Ausus sum, for 
example, means “I (m.) dared,” “I (m.) have dared.” 


To conjugate semideponent verbs in the present system, follow all the rules of 
formation that apply to regular, nondeponent verbs. In order to generate a synopsis 
of a semideponent verb, follow the regular synopsis format, but enter present sys- 
tem forms on the active side and perfect system forms on the passive side. Remem- 
ber that the English meanings of all forms are active. Here is a model synopsis of 
auded in the third person singular feminine: 


Principal Parts: auded, audére, ausus sum 
Person, Number, and Gender: 3rd sing. f. 


Active Translation Passive Translation 
Indicative 
Present audet she dares 
Imperfect audébat _—_ she used to dare 
Future audébit — she will dare 
Perfect ausa est 1. she dared 

2. she has dared 

Pluperfect ausaerat — she had dared 
Future Perfect ausa erit she will have dared 
Subjunctive 
Present audeat 
Imperfect audéret 
Perfect ausa sit 
Pluperfect ausa esset 
Infinitive 
Present audére to dare 
Imperative 
Singular audé dare 
Plural audéte dare (pl.) 


@ Dri 75-76, PAGE 315, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


4. Although passive forms could be made for the present system of semideponent verbs, these forms do not ap- 
pear in the Latin that survives. 
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§77. Demonstrative Adjectives/Pronouns: hic, iste, and ille 


In addition to is, ea, id, Latin has three other demonstrative adjectives that regularly 
precede the nouns they modify and serve to point out those nouns. The specific 
sphere of reference for each Latin demonstrative adjective is identified with one of 


the three persons. 


1st person hic, haec, hoc “this”/ “these” (near me, the speaker) 
2nd person iste, ista, istud “that”/ “those” (of yours; which you know well) 
3rd person ille, illa, illud “that”/ “those” (near him, her, them) 


MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF EACH DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVE ACROSS THE SINGU- 
IAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


hic, haec, hoc 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
Gen. huius huius huius horum harum hoérum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Acc. hunc hanc hoc hds has haec 
Abl. hdc hac hdc his his his 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Demonstrative adjectives do not have vocative forms. 
2. The -i- of huius in the genitive singular is consonantal and is pronounced like English y. 
Thus hu-ius (hu-yus) is disyllabic. The -ui- of huic in the dative singular is a diphthong and is 
pronounced like English wi. Thus huic (hwik) is monosyllabic. 
3. The letter c that appears at the end of many of the forms of hic, haec, hoc is called a deictic 
(< Greek deikniimi, point out) or demonstrative suffix. The hard sound of this suffix strengthens 
the demonstrative force of the adjective.° 
4. When forms of hic, haec, hoc appear in the singular, the English translation “this” is used. 
Plural forms are translated “these.” 


iste, ista, istud 


Singular Plural 
M. F, N. M. F, N. 
Nom. iste ista istud isti istae ista 
Gen. istius istius istius ist6rum istarum istOrum 
Dat. isti isti isti istis istis istis 
Acc istum istam istud ist6s istas ista 
Abl. istd ista istd istis istis istis 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The declension of iste, ista, istud is almost identical with that of ipse, ipsa, ipsum, except that 
the neuter singular nominative and accusative forms end in -ud ({46). This neuter ending, 
though less common than -um, is not unique to this word. 


2. The dative singular ending -i is identical with the dative singular ending of the third declension. 


5. The full suffix form is -ce, which appears in the emphatic forms huiusce and hisce. 
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3. Many endings of iste, ista, istud are familiar from first-second-declension adjectives. All the 
endings of the plural forms are identical with the plural endings of first-second-declension ad- 
jectives. 


4. When forms of iste, ista, istud appear in the singular, the English translation “that (of yours)” 
is used. Plural forms are translated “those (of yours).” 


ille, illa, illud 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. ille illa illud illi illae illa 
Gen. illius illius illius ilo6rum illarum ildrum 
Dat. illi illi illi illis illis illis 
Acc. illum illam illud illds illas illa 
Abl. illd ila illd illis illis illis 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The declension of ille, illa, illud is identical with that of iste, ista, istud. Thus all the observa- 
tions made for the forms of iste apply to ille as well. 


2. When forms of ille, illa, illud appear in the singular, the English translation “that” is used. 
Plural forms are translated “those.” 


When hic, iste, and ille are used as adjectives, they most often precede and al- 
ways agree in gender, number, and case with the nouns they modify. For example: 


hanc féminam this woman (d.o.) (fem. sing. acc.) 
isti amicd to/for that friend (of yours) (masc. sing. dat.) 
ill6rum oppidérum of those towns (neut. pl. gen.) 


When the demonstrative adjectives stand alone as substantives, they are referred 
to as demonstrative pronouns. Demonstrative pronouns are translated with the ad- 
” “women,” 


” & ) & 


dition of the English words “man,” “woman,” “thing” (sing.) or “men, 
“things” (pl.), depending on the gender and number of the pronoun. For example: 


hae these women (subj.) 
ists those men (of yours) (d.o.) 
illud that thing (subj. or d.o.) 


Special Uses of the Demonstrative Adjectives/Pronouns 


Hic, most frequently in the neuter forms, may point to either what has preceded or 
what is to follow. For example: 


Haec dé amicitia dixit. These things (i.e., the preceding things) about friendship 
he said. 
He said these (preceding) things about friendship. 
Hoc pets: Esne miser? This thing (i.e., the following thing) I am asking: Are you 
miserable? 


I am asking this (following) thing: Are you miserable? 
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Ille, most frequently in the neuter forms, also may point to either what has preceded 
or what is to follow. 

Ille may also be used to point to what is famous or notorious. When ille has this 
meaning, it is often placed after the noun it modifies. For example: 


Crassus ille multam peciiniam habébat. 
That famous/notorious Crassus used to have much money. 


When hic and ille are used together to refer to two elements previously men- 
tioned, they often mean “the latter” (hic) and “the former” (ille). For example: 
Sunt in oppid6 civés et pii et impii. Hds ddimus, ills amamus. 
There are in the town both loyal and disloyal citizens. The latter (citizens) 
(d.o.) we hate, the former (citizens) (d.o.) we love. 


Iste may, but does not always, express contempt. This meaning arose from its 
use in addressing opponents in legal or political contexts. 


Ista verba dé patria audivi, falsa et impia. 
I heard those (contemptible) words about the country, false and disloyal. 


@ DrRILt 77, PAGE 323, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


(78. The Relative Pronoun qui, quae, quod 
and the Relative Clause 


A relative pronoun introduces a subordinate clause that qualifies an antecedent, a 
word that “goes before” (< antecéd6, go before) the relative pronoun. For example: 


People who live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 


In these English sentences “who” and “that” are examples of relative pronouns. Each 
refers to the word that goes before it.° “People” is the antecedent of “who,” and “evil” 
is the antecedent of “that.” The italicized portion of each sentence (including the rel- 
ative pronoun) is called a relative clause. Each relative clause has a verb of its own (in 
addition to the verb in the main clause). A relative clause is an adjectival clause. 

The relative pronoun in Latin has singular and plural forms in all three genders. 
MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND 
THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


6. The word “relative” is derived from the fourth principal part of the verb refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus “bring 
back, refer”: a relative pronoun “refers” to its antecedent. 


§78. The Relative Pronoun qui, quae, quod and the Relative Clause W3 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quam quod quoés quas quae 
Abl. quo qua quo quibus quibus quibus 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The relative pronoun does not have vocative forms. 


2. The -i- of cuius in the genitive singular is consonantal and is pronounced like English y. 
Thus cu-ius (cu-yus) is disyllabic. The -ui of cui in the dative singular is a diphthong and is pro- 
nounced like English wi. Thus cui (kwi) is monosyllabic. 


3. When a form of the relative pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the 

preposition cum may be attached directly to the pronoun. Thus quécum (with whom) and 

quibuscum (with whom). The neuter forms are rarely used as Ablatives of Accompaniment. 

MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING RULE: THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AGREES WITH ITS 
ANTECEDENT IN GENDER AND NUMBER. ITS CASE, HOWEVER, IS DETERMINED By ITS 
SYNTAX WITHIN THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. For example: 


Carmina quae nunc lego 4 Catulld scripta sunt. 

The poems that (d.o.) now I am reading by Catullus were written. 

The poems that I am now reading were written by Catullus. 

Librum qui est in manibus tuis legere opto. 

The book (d.o.) that is in your hands to read I desire. 

I desire to read the book that is in your hands. 

Ager in qué meus frater lab6rabat ab hostibus captus est. 

The field in which my brother was working by the enemies was captured. 
The field in which my brother was working was captured by the enemies. 


In the first sentence, the relative pronoun (quae) introduces a relative clause (quae 
nunc leg6) that describes its antecedent (carmina). Quae is neuter and plural in order 
to agree with carmina, its antecedent. It is accusative, however, because it is the di- 
rect object of legé, the verb in the relative clause. In the second sentence, qui is mas- 
culine and singular to agree with librum, its antecedent. It is nominative, however, be- 
cause it is the subject of est, the verb in the relative clause. In the third sentence, qué 
is masculine and singular to agree with ager, its antecedent. It is ablative, however, be- 
cause its syntax in the relative clause is Ablative of Place Where. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The relative pronoun usually comes first in its clause unless it is the object of a preposition. 


2. The relative pronoun is often placed immediately after its antecedent. 


3. The verb of the relative clause is often placed at the end of the relative clause (e.g., quae. . . 
leg6, in quo . . . laborabat). 
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4. Translations of relative pronoun forms in Latin require mastery of the uses of the relative 
pronoun in English: 


Beings (sing. or pl.) Things (sing. or pl.) 
Subject who that/which 
Possessive whose whose 
Objects of verbs and prepositions whom that/which 


A Note on Restrictive and Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses 


In both Latin and English there are two different kinds of relative clauses. A restric- 
tive relative clause contains information about the antecedent that is essential to the 
meaning of the sentence. In English such a clause is not set offin commas, and an an- 
tecedent that is not a person is referred to in English by the relative pronoun “that.” 
A nonrestrictive relative clause contains information about the antecedent that is not 
essential to the meaning of the sentence. In English such a clause is always set off in 
commas, and an antecedent that is not a person is referred to in English by the rela- 
tive pronoun “which.” For example: 


Restrictive Relative Clauses 
Men who are without weapons will not fight. 
I lost the book that you lent me. 


In each of these sentences the relative clause restricts the meaning of the antecedent 
in a way that is essential for the sense of the sentence. The men who “will not fight” 
are not men in general, but “men who are without weapons.” The book that “I lost” 
is not any book, but “the book that you lent me.” Such restrictive relative clauses are 
not set off in commas. “That” is used when the antecedent is not a person. 


Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses 
Horace, who was born in Apulia, lived in the country. 
You would enjoy this book, which was written by my sister. 


In each of these sentences the relative clause contains additional but nonessential in- 
formation about the antecedent. Such nonrestrictive clauses are always set offin commas. 
“Which” is used when the antecedent is not a person. 

In Latin there are no different pronouns used to distinguish restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses. The two types may be distinguished by punctuation only.’ 


@ DRiLt 78, PAGE 329, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


7. In modern Latin texts different conventions in punctuation make even punctuation an unreliable method of 
distinguishing between restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses. 
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79. Special Features of the Relative Pronoun 
The Indefinite or Generic Antecedent 


Often a relative pronoun in Latin lacks an expressed antecedent, but an indefinite 
or generic one should be supplied in an English translation. The gender and num- 
ber of the relative pronoun indicate what word(s) should be supplied: “he,” “she,” 


ce 


it,” “a/the thing,” “they,” “those,” “a/the man,” “people.” For example: 


Qui nihil timent bellum gerent. (relative pron. = masc. pl.) 
(They/Those/Men who nothing (d.o.) fear war (d.o.) will wage. 
Those who fear nothing will wage war. 

Catilina, quod semper dixi, mé interficere cupit. 

Catiline, (a thing) that I have always said, me (d.o.) to kill desires. 
Catiline, a thing that I have always said, desires to kill me. 


OBSERVATION 


In the second sentence the antecedent for quod is either the entire main clause (Catiline desires 
to kill me) or an ellipsed neuter pronoun such as id, which itself is in apposition to the main 
clause. 


While certain kinds of antecedents may be omitted in Latin, the relative pronoun 
itself can never be omitted, although it is often omitted in English. For example: 


English: I have the book you were desiring. (relative pronoun omitted) 
Latin: Librum quem optabas habe. (relative pronoun introduces relative clause) 
I have the book that you were desiring. 


The Connective Relative 


When a relative pronoun begins a sentence in Latin, its antecedent may be generic 
and implied, but it may also be a specific word or an entire idea expressed in the preced- 
ing sentence. A relative pronoun whose antecedent is to be found in a preceding sen- 
tence is called a connective relative pronoun. 

The connective relative pronoun gives greater cohesion to the ideas being pre- 
sented and makes the closest possible connection between sentences. Since standard 
English usage does not allow a relative pronoun at the beginning of a new sentence, 
a demonstrative pronoun or adjective may be used in translation. For example: 


Crassus Romam vénit. Quem quoniam timed, ex urbe discédam. 

Crassus to Rome has come. Whom since I fear, from the city I shall depart. 

Crassus has come to Rome. [And] since I fear this man, I shall depart from the city. 

Hostés accédébant civésque arma capiébant. Quae mé terruérunt. 

The enemies were approaching, and the citizens arms (d.o.) were taking up. Which 
things me (d.o.) terrified. 

The enemies were approaching, and the citizens were taking up arms. [And] these 
things terrified me. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Because a connective relative joins two sentences, the conjunction “and” may be added to the 
English translation, and a demonstrative pronoun or adjective may be used to translate the rela- 
tive pronoun. In the first sentence quem is the equivalent of et hunc. In the second sentence 
quae is the equivalent of et haec. 


2. The antecedent of quem in the second sentence of the first example is Crassus, with which it 
agrees in gender and number (masculine and singular). The antecedent of quae in the second 
sentence of the second example is not a specific word, but is the actions in the first sentence, 
with which it agrees in gender and number (neuter and plural). 


3. Quem is Accusative, Direct Object of timed, the verb in the causal clause introduced by 
quoniam. A connective relative usually appears first in its clause even if, as here, the clause has 
an introductory conjunction. 


Placement of the Antecedent in and after the Relative Clause 


Although a relative clause usually follows its antecedent, sometimes a relative clause 
precedes its antecedent. When this occurs, the antecedent is often simply a demon- 
strative pronoun that appears immediately after the relative clause. The antecedent 
also may be drawn inside the relative clause and then restated in the main clause as a 
pronoun. For example: 


Qués multum laudabas, eds in bellum misi. 

Whom (pl.) you were praising a lot, them (those men) (d.o.) into war I sent. 

I sent into war those men whom you were praising a lot. 

Quam urbem hostés cépérunt, hanc liberare débétis. 

Which city (d.o.) the enemies have captured, this (one) (d.o.) to free you (pl.) ought. 
You (pl.) ought to free this city that the enemies have captured. 


OBSERVATION 


In the second sentence the antecedent urbem has been drawn inside the relative clause, and the 
relative word quam is virtually an adjective modifying urbem. It may be called a relative adjec- 
tive. The second translation, in which urbem has been placed in the main clause, is to be 
preferred. 


@ DRILL 79, PAGE 337, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


\80. The Interrogative Pronoun quis, quid 


A pronoun used to ask a question is called an interrogative pronoun. In the ques- 
tions “Who are you?” and “What are you doing?” the words “who” and “what” are ex- 
amples of interrogative pronouns in English. Most of the forms of the interrogative 
pronoun in Latin are identical with the forms of the relative pronoun. 

MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN ACROSS THE SIN- 
GULAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 
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Singular Plural 
M./E. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. quis who? quid what? qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius whose? of whom? cuius of what? quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cul to/for whom? cui _to/for what? quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem whom? quid what (d.o.)? quds quas quae 
Abl. qué = from whom? qué fromwhat? quibus quibus quibus 
(etc.) (etc.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the singular there is one set of forms for both masculine and feminine. All forms are iden- 
tical with those of the relative pronoun except the masculine/feminine nominative form (quis) 
and the neuter nominative and accusative form (quid). 


2. In the plural there are different forms for all three genders, and all the forms are identical 
with those of the relative pronoun. The English translations of the plural forms are identical with 
those of the singular except for the addition of notes about number and gender. For example: 


quis who? qui who (masc. pl.)? 

quid what? (or what thing?) quae what (pl.)? (or what things?) 
3. When a form of the interrogative pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the 
preposition cum is occasionally attached directly to the pronoun. Thus quécum (with whom?) 
and quibuscum (with whom [pl.]?). 
4. In Latin, as in English, an interrogative pronoun is placed first in a question, unless it is the 
object of a preposition. For example: 


Quis illud dixit? Who said that thing? 

A qué amiris? By whom are you loved? 
Quid té terret? What is frightening you? 
Quae dixit réx? What things did the king say? 


5. The interrogative enclitic -ne is not added to an interrogative pronoun since the pronoun it- 
self indicates a question. 


(81. The Interrogative Adjective qui, quae, quod 


In the questions “What book are you reading?” and “Which poems were written by 
Horace>” the words “what” and “which” are examples of interrogative adjectives in 
English because each modifies an expressed noun that directly follows. An interrog- 
ative pronoun, by contrast, stands alone. For example: 


What man was chosen consul? (“what” modifies “man” and is an interrogative adjective) 
What are you doing? (“what” stands alone and is an interrogative pronoun) 


In Latin, the interrogative adjective is identical in all its forms, singular and plural, with 
the relative pronoun. For example: 


Quem virum amas? Which man do you love? 
In quibus oppidis vixisti? In which towns have you lived? 
Quod animal in agro erat? What animal was in the field? 


Cum qua fémina ambulabat? With what woman was he walking? 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The interrogative adjective may be translated either “what” or “which.” 
2. The interrogative enclitic -ne is not added to an interrogative adjective since the adjective it- 
self indicates a question. 


@ Dri 80—81, PAGE 339, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§82. Dative with an Intransitive Verb 


Certain intransitive verbs regularly appear with a Dative of Reference indicating the 
person or thing affected by the action of the verb. Such a dative is called a Dative with 
an Intransitive Verb. For example: 


Mea sententia Antonio placet. (placed, placére, placui, placitum be pleasing, please) 
My opinion is pleasing to Antony. 

My opinion pleases Antony. 

Régi nostro pareatur. (pared, parére, parui, paritiirus be obedient, obey) 

Let there be an obeying to our king. 

Let our king be obeyed. 


The syntax of each italicized word (Ant6ni6, régi) is Dative with an Intransitive Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Verbs that take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb are so indicated in the vocabulary list by 
the addition of “(+ dat.)” at the end of their entries. Although these verbs are usually intransitive 
in Latin, they may often be translated less literally by transitive English verbs. For example, in 
the second translation of the first sentence, “Antony” is the direct object of the English verb 
“pleases.” 

2. Verbs that take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb may occur in the passive voice in an imper- 
sonal use only. In such a construction, it is often convenient to translate the Dative with an In- 
transitive Verb as the personal subject of an English verb in the passive voice. For example, in 
the second translation of the second sentence, “king” is the subject of the passive voice English 
verb “let... be obeyed.” 
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Short Readings 


1. While speaking to his housekeeper, a rich old man is less than truthful. 


pauper sum; fateor, patior; quod di dant ferd. (PLautus, AULULARIA 88) 


pauper, pauperis poor 


2. Eunomia asks her brother a pressing question. 


dic mihi, quaes6, quis ea est quam vis! dacere’ uxdrem? (PLautus, AuLuLAriA 170) 


quaes6 = Ist sing. pres. act. indic., | ask you, please 

tvol6, velle, volui, be willing, want, wish; vis = 2nd sing. pres. act. indic. 
¥diicd, here, bring home 

uxor, uxoris f. wife 


3. A slave’s response after he has been ordered to hard labor 


vis haec quidem hercle est, et trahi et triidi simul. (PLautus, Caprivi 750) 


trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag; pull 
trud6, triidere, triisi, trisus shove, push 
simul (adv.) at the same time 


4. The first line of Ennius’s epic poem 


Musae, quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum .. . (Ennius, ANNALEs I.1) 


Missa, Miisae f: Muse 

pés, pedis m. foot 

pulso (1-tr.) strike, beat 

Olympus, Olympi m. (Mount) Olympus 


5. A fragment from an unknown work of Ennius 
orator audax esse débet. (Ennius, Sep. Inc. Frac. 21) 


Orator, Gratdris m. speaker 


6. A fragment of the poetry of Ennius 
qui vincit non est victor nisi victus fatétur. (Ennrus, Sép. Inc. FRAG. 513) 


victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 


7. A woman’s fate is reported with heavy irony. 
placére occépit graviter postquam émortuast. (Caecitius Statius, PALLIATAE FRAG. 163) 


occipid (ob- + capid) take up, begin 
émorior (é- + morior) die; émortuast = €mortua est 
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8. A fragment from the tragic poet Accius 
sapimus anim, fruimur anima; sine anim6 anima est débilis. 


(Accius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 296) 


sapio, sapere, sapii/sapivi, be intelligent, show good sense 
fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, take delight 
débilis, débile weak, feeble 


9. A fragment on mortality attributed to Varro 


Dii essémus ni morerémur. (PsEuDO-VARRO, SENTENTIAE 1) 
dii = dei 


ni = nisi 


10. In defending his client accused of attempted murder, Cicero asks a series of rhetorical 
questions intended to expose the preposterous charge. 


ipsius autem venéni quae ratio fingitur? ubi quaesitum est, quem ad modum 


paratum, quo pacto, cui, quo in locé traditum? (Cicero, Pro CazLi0 58) 


venénum, venéni n. poison quaero, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, 
ratid, ratidnis f, manner, way quaesitus seek 
fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus fashion, contrive; paro (1-tr.) get, obtain 

imagine pactum, pacti n. manner, way; means 


11. Cicero quotes Ennius’s epitaph, which may have been written by the poet himself. It was 
placed beneath a statue of the poet at the tomb of the Scipios. 


Aspicite, 6 civés, senis Enni imagini’ formam. 
hic vestrum! panxit maxima facta patrum. 


(Cicero, TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES 1.34) 


aspici6, aspicere, aspexi, aspectus look forma, formae f: shape, form; appearance 
toward, look at; behold ivestrum = vestrorum 
senex, senis old pango, pangere, panxi/pepigi, pactus fix, 
Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius; the final -i of Enni fasten; compose, record 
here scans short. maximus, -a, -um biggest, greatest, very great 


imag6, imaginis f. image, likeness; 
imagini’ = imaginis 


12. Laelius makes this observation about Fortune. 
non enim solum ipsa Forttina caeca est, sed eds etiam plérumque efficit caecds 
quos conplexa est. (Cicero, Dg AmicitiA 54) 


plérumque (adv.) on most occasions; to a great extent 
efficid (ex- + faci6) make; render 
conplector (= complector), conplecti, conplexus sum embrace 
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13. Near the end of the dialogue, Laelius recalls his recently deceased friend, Scipio Aemilianus. 
mihi quidem Scipid, quamquam est subito éreptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet; 
virtutem enim amavi illius viri. (Cicero, De AmiciriA 102) 


Scipio, Scipidnis m. (P.) Scipio (Africanus Aemilianus) (consul 147, 134 B.c.r.) 
subitd (adv.) suddenly 
éripid, éripere, éripul, éreptus tear away, snatch away 


14. The poet and his beloved Lesbia have something in common. 
Lesbia mi dicit semper male nec tacet umquam 
dé mé; Lesbia mé dispeream nisi amat. 
quo sign6? quia sunt totidem mea; déprecor illam 


assidué, vérum dispeream nisi amo. (Catuttus XCII) 


mi = mihi quia (conj.) because 

taced, tacére, tacui, tacitiirus be silent, totidem (indeclinable numerical adj.) just 
keep silent as many; just the same 

dispered (dis- + per- + e6), disperire, déprecor (1-tr.) deprecate, abuse 
disperii, perish assidué (adv.) constantly 


signum, signi n. sign; indication 


15. Caesar describes the position of the common people in Gaul. 
ndbilibus in’ hds eadem omnia sunt itira quae dominis in* servos. 
(Caesar, Dé Betto GALtico, V1.13) 


nobilis, ndbile noble 
tin, here, toward 


Some Roman proverbs 


16. Bis vincit qui sé vincit in victoria. (PuBLitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE B21) 


bis (adv.) twice 
vict6ria, victdriae f. victory 


17. Etiam qui faciunt ddérunt initiriam. (Pus.itius Syrus, SENTENTIAE E10) 


inidiria, initiriae f. injustice 


18. Hominem experiri multa paupertas iubet. (Pusuitius Syrus, SenrentiAE H8) 


paupertas, paupertatis f: poverty 


19. Levis est Fortiina: cito reposcit quod dedit. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE LA) 


cité (adv.) swiftly 


reposco, reposcere, ——, demand back 


20. A shepherd laments his inability to make money from selling his animals. 
non umquam gravis aere domum mihi dextra redibat. (Vercit, Ecrocues 1.35) 


aes, aeris n. copper, bronze; money 
dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right hand 
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21. Having detected a storm on the sea’s surface, Neptune emerges and scolds the winds. 
iam caelum terramque med sine numine, venti, 


miscére et tantas audétis tollere mOlés? (Verci, Agnerp 1.133—34) 


iam (adv.) now tantus, -a, -um so much, so great 
ntimen, niiminis n. divine power, divinity tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise up 
ventus, venti m. wind mdlés, milis, -ium f. mass, pile 


misce6, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up 


22. Aeneas speaks to Dido and concludes the defense of his departure from Carthage. 
désine méque tuis incendere téque querélis; 
Italiam non sponte sequor. (VerciL, AENEID IV.360-61) 


désinG, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, cease (+ infin.) 

incend6, incendere, incendi, incénsus set on fire, (cause to) burn; inflame, provoke 
queréla, querélae f. lament, complaint 

*spons, *spontis f. (one’s own) will 


23. Dido speaks before committing suicide. 
... Moriémur inultae, 
sed moriamur. . . . (Vercit, AENEID IV.659-60) 


inultus, -a, -um unavenged 


24. Mezentius gloats as he kills an opponent. 
nunc morere. ast dé mé divum’ pater atque hominum réx 
viderit. (VeRGiL, AENEID X.743—44) 


ast (conj.) but 
\divum = divorum 


25. After rejecting a well-dressed, mean-spirited friend, the poet speaks approvingly of a man 
whose appearance might seem more provincial and laughable. 


...atingenium ingéns 
incultd latet hoc sub corpore. . . . (Horace, Sermones 1.3.33—34) 


at (conj.) but 
incultus, -a, -um uncouth, rough, uncultivated 
lated, latére, latui, hide, lie hidden, be concealed 


26. Which is better, city or country? 
Romae ris optas; absentem riisticus urbem 
tollis ad astra levis . . . (Horace, Sermones II.7.28-29) 


abséns, absentis not present, absent 

riisticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the country or a farm, rustic 
toll, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise 

astrum, astri n. star; pl., (the) heavens, sky 
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27. The poet describes how he won Cynthia. 
hanc ego non auré, non Indis flectere conchis, 


sed potui blandi carminis obsequi6. (Propertius 1.88.39—40) 


Indus, -a, -um of or belonging to India, Indian 
flect6, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, influence 
concha, conchae f. sea-shell, conch; pearl 

blandus, -a, -um charming, ingratiating, seductive 
obsequium, obsequii n. assiduous attention 


28. The poet explains the source of inspiration for his poems. 
non haec Calliopé, ndn haec mihi cantat Apollé. 
ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit. (Propertius II.1.3—4) 


Calliopé, Calliopés f: Calliope (Muse of epic poetry) 
canto (1-tr.) sing; compose 


29. One advantage of being in love 


omne in amore malum, si patiare, leve est. (Propertius II.5.16) 


30. The poet assumes the role of betrayed lover and imagines another, luckier man. 


félix qui quod amat défendere fortiter audet, 
cui sua “non f€ci” dicere amica‘ potest. (Ovip, Amores II.5.9-10) 


défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsus defend 
tamica, amicae f. girlfriend; mistress 


31. An observation on protesting too much 
qui nimium multis “non amo”? dicit amat. (Ovip, Remevia Amoris 648) 


nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 
\The -6 of am6 here scans short. 
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32. Coriolanus’s mother, Veturia, reviles her son, an exiled Roman general about to attack Rome. 


ergo ego nisi peperissem, Roma non oppugnarétur; nisi filium habérem, libera in 


libera patria mortua essem. (Livy, As Urse Conor 1.40.8) 
ergo (adv.) therefore 
pari6, parere, peperi, partus give birth (to), bear (of a mother) 
oppugn6 (1-tr.) attack 


33. The commander of Roman troops in Sicily advises his men before a battle with the 


Carthaginians. 


qui prior strinxerit ferrum, eius victoria erit. (Livy, As Urse ConpiTA XXIV.38.5) 


prior = masc. sing. nom. of comparative adj., earlier, sooner 
string6, stringere, strinxi, strictus draw 
victoria, victoriae f. victory 
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34. A faithful old dog responds to his master after he is scolded for losing his prey. 
quod fuimus lauda si iam damnas quod sumus. 
(PHAEDRUS, FABULAE AESOPIAE V.10.9) 


iam (adv.) now 
damn6 (1-tr.) condemn 


35. The philosopher gives a definition. 
philosophia studium virtitis est, sed per ipsam virttttem: nec virtus autem esse 
sine studio sui potest nec virtitis studium sine ipsa. non enim quemadmodum in 
iis qui aliquid ex distanti locé ferire conantur, alibi est qui petit, alibi quod petitur, 
nec quemadmodum itinera quae ad urbés perdiicunt, sic viae ad virtutem sunt 
extra ipsam: ad virtitem venitur per ipsam, cohaerent inter sé philosophia 


virtusque. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTULAE MOrALES LXXXIX.8) 


philosophia, philosophiae f. philosophy iter, itineris n. journey; route 
aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indefinite pron., perdiicé (per- + diic6) lead, bring 
something extra (prep. + acc.) outside of 
distans, distantis (being) distant cohaere6, cohaerére, chaesi, cOhaestirus 
ferid, ferire, : strike, hit cling together, belong together, be united 
alibi (adv.) elsewhere; alibi... alibi... , in 
one place ..., in another place... 


36. Having acknowledged that the world is ruled by the laws of fortune, the philosopher offers 
advice. 


in eum intravimus mundum in qué his légibus vivitur. placet; paré. non placet; 
quacumque vis,’ exi. (SENEca THE YouNGER, Epistutaz MordLes XCI.15) 


intro (1-intr.) enter 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

quacumque (adv.) by whatever way 

‘volo, velle, volui, be willing, want, wish; vis = 2nd sing. pres. act. indic. 
exeo (ex- + eO) go out 


37. The philosopher argues about the rationality of the fear of death. 
quemadmodum famam extimuisti sine causa, sic et illa,’ quae numquam 
timérés nisi fama iussisset. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, EpistuLae MorALés XCI.20) 


extimésco, extiméscere, extimui, be thoroughly afraid of, dread 
Villa = things said about death and the afterlife 


38. The philosopher makes a claim for the power of confidence. 
non quia difficilia sunt non audémus, sed quia non audémus difficilia sunt. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTULAE MOrALEs CIV.26) 


quia (conj.) because 
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39. Arguing with her slave, Clytaemnestra explains her own cure for anger. 


et ferrum et ignis saepe medicinae loc6 est. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 152) 
ignis, ignis, -ium f. fire 
medicina, medicinae f. medicine; treatment, cure 


40. Eurybates reports the shouts of the Greeks as a storm overwhelms their ships during the 
homeward voyage from Troy. 


nil nobile ausds pontus atque undae ferent?! 


ignava fortés fata constiment virds? (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 517-18) 


nobilis, nobile noble ignavus, -a, -um lazy, sluggish; cowardly; ignoble 
pontus, ponti m. sea consumo, cOnsumere, cOnsumpsi, cOnsumptus 
unda, undae f. wave, water destroy, consume 


ifer6, here, carry away, carry off 


41. An opinion uttered by the Chorus 
numquam est ille miser cui facile est mori. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, HERCULES OzTAEus 111) 


42. A woman responds to a man who has just offered her his beloved brother. 
“Quid? Tu,” inquit illa, “donas mihi eum sine quo n6n potes vivere, ex cuius 
dsculd pendés, quem sic ti amas quemadmodum ego té vol6?” 
(PeTronius, SATYRICON 127) 


dsculum, dsculi n. (little) mouth 
pended, pendére, pependi, hang 
vol, velle, volui, love, like, be fond of 


43. After the death of Pompey, one of his soldiers argues for accepting Caesar’s victory. 
... non barbara victos 
régna manent, non Armenium mihi saeva minatur 


aut Scythicum fortiina iugum; sub ita togati 


Civis eO .. . (Lucan, Bettum Civite 1X.236-39) 
barbarus, -a, -um foreign Scythicus, -a, -um Scythian 
régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm iugum, iugi n. yoke (of slavery) 
Armenius, -a, -um Armenian togatus, -a, -um wearing a toga 


saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
minor (1-intr.) threaten (someone, dat.) 
with (something, acc.) 
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44. Having finished a book of poems, the poet instructs his slave. 
i, puer, et caro perfer leve minus amico 
qui meruit niigas primus habére meas. (Martiat IV.10.3-4) 


perferd (per- + ferd) carry through, bring 
mereod, merére, merui, meritus earn; deserve 
niigae, nigarum f. pl. trifles, nuggets; nonsense 
primus, -a, -um first 


45. An ominous observation 
Minera qui tibi dat locupléti, Gaure, senique, 
si sapis et sentis, hoc tibi ait: “Morere.” (Marriat VIII.27) 


locuples, locuplétis wealthy, rich 

Gaurus, Gauri m. Gaurus 

senex, senis old 

sapio, sapere, sapii/sapivi, be intelligent 

aid (defective verb) sat; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 


46. The poet addresses a friend or lover. 
Difficilis facilis, iitcundus acerbus es idem: 
nec técum possum vivere nec sine té. (MartiAt XII.46) 


iiicundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 


47. A rhetorical question uttered by a mournful mother who is no longer able to see the ghost 
of her son 


ubi sunt qui acerbas mortium necessitatés et ferrea iira fatorum et invictas nec 
allo maerdre mutabilés inanium légés querébantur umbrarum? 


({QuINTILIAN], DECLAMATIONES MaioréEs 10.8) 


necessitas, necessitatis f. necessity, force miutabilis, mitabile mutable, changeable 
ferreus, -a, -um made of iron; rigid, unyielding inanis, inane empty; hollow; illusory 
invictus, -a, -um unconquerable queror, queri, questus sum complain (of ), 
illus, -a, -um any protest; lament 


maeror, maeroris m. lamentation 


48. An example of Cato the Elder’s rhetoric when he expresses indignation at the beating of 
Roman citizens 


quis hanc contuméliam, quis hoc imperium, quis hanc servititem ferre potest? 
(AuLus Getiius, Nocrés ATTICAE X.3.17) 


contumélia, contuméliae f: abuse 
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1. Varro, Rés Risticae I.1.4—5 


Varro’s version of a poetic invocation 


... Invocab6 eds, nec, ut Homérus et Ennius, Miisas, sed duodecim deés 


Consentis; neque tamen eds urbanos, quorum imaginés ad‘ forum auratae stant, 


sex marés et féminae totidem, sed illds XII deds, qui maximé agricolarum ducés 


sunt. primum, qui omnis fructos agri cultiirae cael6 et terra continent, Ilovem et 


Tellirem; itaque, quod' ii parentés magni dicuntur, [uppiter pater appellatur, 


Telli terra mater. 


invoc6 (in- + vocd) call upon, invoke 
Homérus, Homéri m. Homer 
Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius 

Misa, Miisae f; Muse 


duodecim (indeclinable numerical adj.) twelve 


dei Consentés, dedrum Consentium m. pl. 
(the) dei Consentes (the twelve major 
deities that oversee Rome) 

urbanus, -a, -um of or belonging to the city 

imag6, imaginis f’ image 

tad, here, at, near 

auratus, -a, -um gilded with gold, golden 

st6, stare, steti, stattiirus stand 

sex (indeclinable numerical adj.) six 

mas, maris, -ium m. male 

totidem (indeclinable numerical adj.) just 
as many 


XII, 12 

maximé (adv.) especially 

dux, ducis m. leader; guide 

primum (adv.) first 

friictus, friicti m. fruit; return, reward 

cultira, cultirae f cultivation; agri cultira, 
agriculture 

contined (con- + tenes), continére, continui, 
contentus contain, enclose, encompass 

Tellis, Telliris f’ Tellus (the goddess Earth) 

itaque (adv.) and thus, and therefore 

‘quod, here (conj.) because 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

appelld (1-tr.) name, call 
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Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 s.c.£.) was a follower of Pompey during the civil war between Pompey and Caesar, 
but he was forgiven by Caesar and avoided being killed in the same year as Cicero. Varro may have been the most 
prolific writer in ancient Rome. Only a few works have survived and those only in partial form. 

The Rés Rasticae (Agricultural Matters) was written when Varro was in his eighties, perhaps with the aim of 
reviving interest in country life. The work, only a small part of which survives, treats in a practical way various top- 


ics concerning agriculture and animal husbandry. 
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2. Vergil, Aeneid 11.290-94 


As the Greeks overrun Troy, the ghost of Hector warns Aeneas. 


hostis habet miur6s; ruit altd 4 culmine Troia. 290 


sat patriae Priamoque datum: si Pergama dextra 


défendi possent, etiam hac défénsa fuissent. 


sacra sudsque tibi! commendat Troia Penatis; 


hos cape fatorum comités, his moenia quaere .. . 


murus, miri m. wall 

ruo, ruere, rui, rush; fall (with violence) 

culmen, culminis n. summit, peak 

sat (indeclinable subst.) enough 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

Pergama, Pergamorum n. pl. Pergama (citadel 
of Troy) 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., 
right hand 

défendo, défendere, défendi, défénsus protect, 
defend; défénsa fuissent = défénsa essent 


3. Vergil, Aeneid IV.376-81 


sacer, Sacra, sacrum sacred 

'The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

commend (1-tr.) entrust (for preservation), 
give in trust 

Penatés, Penatium m. pl. Penates (guardian 
deities of a household or country) 

comes, comitis m. or f’ companion, comrade 

quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus 
search for, seek 


An enraged and sarcastic Dido addresses Aeneas after she hears him claim that the gods 


have ordered him to leave her realm. 


(heu furiis incénsa feror!): nunc augur Apolld, 


nunc Lyciae sortés, nunc et love missus ab ipso 


interpres divum/ fert horrida iussa‘ per auras. 


scilicet is superis labor est, ea clira quiétos 


sollicitat. neque té tened neque dicta refello: 380 


i, sequere Italiam ventis, pete régna per undas. 


furiae, furiarum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy; (the) furies 

incend6, incendere, incendi, incénsus set on 
fire, (cause to) burn; inflame, provoke 

augur, auguris m. prophet, augur 

Lycius, -a, -um Lycian, of Lycia 

sors, sortis, -ium f: lot, portion; oracle 

interpres, interpretis m. or f. go-between, 
agent; interpreter 

‘divum = divorum 

horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible, 
dreadful 


‘jussum, iussi n. order, command 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

scilicet (adv.) often used ironically, of course, 
no doubt, obviously 

superi, superdrum m. pl. gods above 

labor, laboris m. work, labor 

quiétus, -a, -um calm, serene 

sollicitd (1-tr.) disturb, trouble, agitate 

refell6, refellere, refelli, contradict, refute 

ventus, venti m. wind 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 

unda, undae f. wave, water 
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4. Vergil, Aeneid VIII.51-57 


Part of the advice given in a dream by the river god Tiberinus to a sleeping Aeneas 


Arcades his 6ris, genus a Pallante profectum, 


qui régem Evandrum comités, qui signa seciti, 


délégére locum et posuére in montibus urbem 


Pallantis proavi dé nomine Pallantéum. 


hi bellum adsidué dicunt* cum gente Latina; 55 


hés castris adhibé socids et foedera iunge. 


ipse ego té ripis et récto flumine diicam .. . 


Arcades, Arcadum m. pl. Arcadians 

Ora, Grae f. shore 

genus, generis 1. race, stock 

Pallas, Pallantis m. Pallas (a legendary 
Arcadian king) 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum set forth; 
come forth, arise 

Evander, Evandri m. Evander (king of the 
Arcadians) 

comes, comitis m. companion 

signum, signi n. (military) standard 

déligd (dé- + legs), déligere, délégi, déléctus 
choose, select 

mons, montis, -ium m. mountain 

proavus, proavi m. great-grandfather 

nomen, ndminis n. name 


Pallantéum, Pallantéi n. Pallanteum (city 
founded by Evander on the future site of 
Rome) 

adsidué (adv.) continuously, incessantly 

tdiicd, here, conduct 

géns, gentis, -ium f. nation, people 

Latinus, -a, -um Latin 

castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp 

adhibed (ad- + habed), adhibére, adhibui, 
adhibitus bring; summon 

foedus, foederis n. pact, agreement 

iungo, iungere, iiinxi, iiinctus join; enter into 

ripa, ripae f. bank 

réctus, -a, -um straight 

flamen, fliminis n. stream 
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5. Horace, Sermonés 1.9.57—60 


A pestering man from whom the poet cannot escape says that he intends to pursue a friend- 
ship with the poet’s patron, the wealthy Maecenas. 

muneribus servos corrumpam; non, hodié si 

excliisus fuer6, désistam; tempora quaeram, 

occurram in triviis, dédiicam. nil sine magno 


vita labore dedit mortalibus. 


corrumpo, corrumpere, corrupi, corruptus quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, 

corrupt, bribe quaesitus search for, seek 
hodié (adv.) today occurr6, occurrere, occurri, occursum run to 
exclids, excliidere, excliisi, excliisus deny meet 

entry, bar, exclude; excliisus fuer6 = trivium, trivii n. crossroads 

excliisus erd dédiicé (dé- + diicd) lead down; escort, 
désist6, désistere, destiti, cease, leave off accompany 
tempus, temporis n, time; opportunity labor, lab6ris m. work, labor; effort 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 B.c.£.) was born in Venusia in southern Italy, the son of a freedman. He was edu- 
cated in Rome and in Athens. In Athens he joined with Brutus, Julius Caesar’s assassin, and followed him in 42 to 
the battle of Philippi, where Brutus was killed. Horace returned to Rome, became acquainted with Vergil (who was 
to become his closest friend), and eventually came under the patronage of Maecenas. Horace wrote poetry in a daz- 
zling variety of meters and tones. His works include satires, odes, and poetic epistles, in each of which Horace out- 
does even Catullus in combining simplicity and sophistication. His mastery of Latin poetry written in Greek meter 
was never equaled (or even attempted) by another Roman writer. While his poems never attain the length of 
Vergilian epic, they cover an even wider variety of themes in addressing all aspects of public and private life. Like 
Vergil, whom Horace calls “half of my soul” (animae dimidium meae), Horace achieved legendary status within his 
own lifetime. 

The Sermonés (Conversations, but usually referred to as Satires) are Horace’s first published work. Two sepa- 
rate books were published, the first in 35 and the second five years later. Written in dactylic hexameters, they are 
satiric sketches of a variety of human weaknesses. As the title Sermonés implies, the poems are conversational in 
tone and are marked by brevity, ellipsis, and brutal but clever frankness. 
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6. Horace, Epistulae 1.11.25—30 


The poet reflects on the restless discontent of men. 


...nam si ratio et pridentia ctiras, 


non locus effusi laté maris arbiter aufert, 


25 


caelum non animum mitant qui trans mare currunt. 


strénua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 


quadrigis petimus bene vivere. quod petis hic est, 


est Ulubris, animus si té non déficit aequus. 30 


ratid, ratidnis f. account, reason; reasoning 

pridentia, pridentiae f. good sense, judgment, 
prudence 

effund6, effundere, effiidi, effisus pour out; 
spread out 

laté (adv.) widely, far and wide 

arbiter, arbitri m. spectator, onlooker; here, 
as adj., commanding a view (of) 

mito (1-tr.) change 

trans (prep. + acc.) across 

curr6, currere, cucurti, cursum run, rush 


strénuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 

exerce6, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; train, exercise 

inertia, inertiae f. inactivity, laziness 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship 

quadriga, quadrigae f: (four-horse) chariot 

hic (adv.) here 

Ulubrae, Ulubrarum f. pl. Ulubrae (a small 
town in Latium) 

déficid (dé- + facid) let down, fail 

aequus, -a, -um level, even; calm, tranquil 


Written some time after 20 B.c.£., the Epistulae (Letters) are poems in dactylic hexameter in a conversational style. 
Much of our information about Horace’s own life is derived from these Epistulae. 
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7. Ovid, Amorés 1.9.1-8 


The poet expands on a common motif. 


Chapter VIII 


Militat omnis am§ans, et habet sua castra Cupido; 


Attice, créde mihi,’ militat omnis amans. 


quae bello est habilis Veneri quoque convenit aetas. 


turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor. 


quos petiére ducés anim6s in milite forti, 


hos petit in socid bella’ puella vir6. 


pervigilant ambo; terra requiéscit uterque— 


ille forés dominae servat, at ille ducis. 


militd (1-intr.) be a soldier 

amans, amantis, -ium m. or f. lover 

castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp 

Atticus, Attici m. Atticus 

créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus believe, trust 
(+ dat.) 

The final -i of mihi here scans long. 

habilis, habile suitable, fit 

convenio (con- + veni6) fit (with), be suited (to) 

aetas, aetatis f age, time of life 

turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 

senex, senis old 

senilis, senile aged 


dux, ducis m. leader 

‘bellus, -a, -um beautiful, pretty 

pervigil6 (1-intr.) remain awake all night, 
stand watch all night 

ambo, ambae, ambo both; ambé = masc. 
pl. nom. 

requiésco, requiéscere, requiévi, rest 

uterque, utraque, utrumque each (of two) 

forés, forum f. pl. door(s) 

domina, dominae f. mistress 

servo (1-tr.) preserve, save; guard 

at (adv.) but; on the other hand 


The Amorés (Loves or Love Affairs) is a collection of forty-nine poems written in elegiac couplets, the meter estab- 
lished for Latin love poetry. The Am@rés, one of Ovid’s first published works, describes in frankly erotic, playful, and 
irreverent vignettes his love relations with a woman he names Corinna, but he also treats a wide variety of other sub- 


jects. 


Longer Readings 


8. Ovid, Amérés III.9.1-6 


The poet reports on the death of a poet. 
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Memnona si mater, mater ploravit Achillem, 


et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas, 


flébilis indignés, Elegeiia, solve capillos! 


a! nimis ex vérd nunc tibi nomen erit: 


ille tui vatés operis, tua fama, Tibullus 
ardet in extruct6, corpus inane, rogo. 


Memnon, Memnonis m. Memnon (king of 
the Ethiopians, ally of the Trojans, killed at 
Troy by Achilles); Memnona = acc. sing. 

ploré (1-tr.) weep for 

Achillés, Achillis m. Achilles 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tactus touch, move, affect 

tristis, triste sad, mournful, bitter 

flébilis, flébile weeping, tearful 

indignus, -a, -um unworthy; unbecoming 

Elegia, Elegiae f. Elegy (goddess of elegiac 
poetry); Elegeiia = Elegia 

solv6, solvere, solvi, soliitus loosen 


capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 

a (interj.) alas! ah! 

nimis (adv.) too, excessively 

nomen, ndminis n. name 

vatés, vatis, -ium m. prophet; bard, poet 

opus, operis n. work 

Tibullus, Tibulli m. Tibullus (an elegiac poet) 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arsirus burn 

ex(s)tru6, ex(s)truere, ex(s)trixi, ex(s)tructus 
heap up, raise, construct 

inanis, inane lifeless 

rogus, rogi m. funeral pyre 
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§83. About Meter I 
Introduction to Quantitative Meter 


The different meters of classical Latin poetry are all quantitative; that is, they are 
based on the alternation of long and short syllables according to particular patterns. 
The quantity of each syllable in a word is either long (-) or short (~), terms (and 
marks) that indicate the quantity of time for which that syllable is to be held when 
the line is recited. As with whole and half notes in music, one long syllable is equiv- 
alent to two short syllables. When one marks the long and short syllables in lines of 
poetry, one is said to scan those lines, and both the process and product of scanning 
are called scansion. 

Each vowel or diphthong represents a new syllable. The quantity (long or short) 
of the vowel or diphthong determines the length of the syllable. A syllable is long if 
it contains: 


1. a long vowel or diphthong (long by nature) 


2. a short vowel followed by two or more consonants not necessarily in the same word 
(long by position)! 


If a syllable is not long, it is short. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The letter x counts as a double consonant. 
2. Short vowels before consonantal -i- count long.’ 
3. The consonant groups qu, gu, and su count as single consonants.’ 


4. A syllable containing a short vowel followed by two consonants, a mute (p, ph, b, t, th, d, c, g) 
followed by a liquid (I, r), can be either long or short.* (This is sometimes called the mute/liquid 
rule.) For example, the first syllable of patria may be long or short. 


5. When the consonant f is followed by a liquid, a preceding syllable containing a short vowel is 
almost always short but may be long. 


6. The consonant h does not count toward making a syllable long by position. For example, in 
the phrase hostis habet the second syllable of hostis (-tis) is short. 


Dactylic Hexameter and Elegiac Couplet 

Many lines of Latin poetry are regularly divided into units called feet. Certain metri- 
cal systems employ the dactyl (< Greek dactylos, finger), a foot composed of one long 
syllable followed by two short syllables: - ~~. The dactyl can be replaced by a spondee, 
a foot composed of two long syllables: --. The meter of epic poetry (Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey, Lucretius’s Dé Rerum Natira, Vergil’s Aeneid, etc.) is called dactylic 


1. See Introduction, p. 8. 


2. When a single consonantal i is written after another vowel, it in fact represents two i’s. For example, Troia = 
Troiia. The first -i- combines with the preceding vowel to create the diphthong -oi (pronounced as -oe), while the sec- 
ond is pronounced consonantally. 


3. g and s, however, may also be followed by a vocalic u. For example: arguit, suds. 


4. When a mute is followed by a nasal (m, n), a preceding syllable containing a short vowel is almost always long 
but may be short. 
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hexameter (< Greek hexametron, composed of six measures) because each line con- 
tains six dactylic feet, with substitutions of spondees for dactyls permitted. The fol- 
lowing scheme represents the dactylic hexameter line: 


Le aire eee ate | sigalg 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The sixth (last) foot always consists of two syllables. The x marking the final syllable of the 
line is the symbol used for a syllable that may be either long or short. Such a syllable is called 
anceps (two-headed, two-fold; doubtful). 


2. In the first four feet of a dactylic hexameter line, a dactyl may be replaced by a spondee. In 
the metrical scheme above, this substitution is indicated by the long mark above the two short 
marks. The dactyl in the fifth foot is rarely replaced by a spondee. When a dactylic hexameter 
line contains a spondee in the fifth foot, the line is called a spondaic line. 


In scanning a line of poetry, a slash (| ) is used to mark the divisions between 
the individual feet. For example: 


(heu furi| isin | cénsa fel ror!): nunc | augur Al polls 


nunc Lyci | ae cor tes. nunc | et Iove | aPait ab | ipso 


OBSERVATION 


In order to scan any line of Latin poetry, it is necessary to treat the line as one long word of 
many syllables. For example, in the first line, the final syllable of feror is long by position be- 
cause the -o- is followed by -r and n-. Compare the length of et in the second line. 


The meter of Roman elegiac poetry is called the elegiac couplet. It is composed 
of one line of dactylic hexameter in alternation with one line called dactylic pen- 
tameter (five feet), one foot of which is split into two halves. Catullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, and Martial all wrote poetry in this meter. The following scheme represents 
the elegiac couplet: 


ee eee 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Sa eoe 
1 Digi @, Voie: vai ES 
magni | saepe du/ cs, mag} ni bee | dere ty/ anit 


= Vw wy = —_ ww —v viv 


et The/bae stele! rant | | altaque | Troia ful it. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The dactylic pentameter line is in fact made up of two segments of two and a half feet each. 
Each half of the line is also called a hemiepes (— ~ ~—- ~ ~—). The double line in the middle of 
the pentameter line marks what is called a caesura (see below). 
2. In the second half of the dactylic pentameter line no substitution of spondees for dactyls is 
regularly allowed. 
3. In the elegiac couplet the pentameter line is always indented under the hexameter line. 
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Elision, Caesura, Diaeresis, and Hiatus 
Elision (< élid6, eliminate, omit) is the full or partial suppression of a final syllable of a 
word. It occurs in the scansion and reading of poetry under the following circumstances: 


1. when a word ending in a vowel or diphthong is followed by a word beginning with 
a vowel or diphthong: 


as Sy — — —), — —_ —_ vv —_ 


(hae tibi ie| runt ar| tés), pa cique im| ponere | morem 


2. when a word ending in a vowel or diphthong is followed by a word beginning 
with h-: 


— vv _ _ _-_ — _ vv _ ye! 9 XGA — — 


nunc more| re. ast dé | mé di | vum pater | atque homi| num réx 


3. when a word ending in a vowel followed by -m is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, a diphthong, or h-: 
Dardaniae, fui/mus Trd|es, fuit Ilium et | ingéns. 


_—_— er —_ — —-~ — Vw wee 


défen | di pos | sent, et | iam hac dé fénsa fu | issent. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The symbol __ is used in scansion to mark the elision of a syllable. 


2. When elision occurs, the elided syllable either is not pronounced or is pronounced slightly 
and quickly so that the quality is heard but the quantity is lost. The elided syllable is not 
scanned. 


When es or est follows a word ending in a vowel or a word ending in a vowel fol- 
lowed by -m, the initial e- is dropped, and the rest of the word is joined to the pre- 
ceding word. This is called inverse elision or aphaeresis (< Greek aphairesis, taking 
away). For example, mea est may be pronounced and written meast; relictum est 
may be pronounced and written relictumst. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE INVERSE ELI- 
SION OR APHAERESIS WHEN IT APPEARS IN READINGS. 

A caesura (< caesira, cutting) is an internal pause in a line of poetry that occurs 
whenever a word ends within a foot. A double slash (//) is used to mark a caesura. For 
example: 


= vv —-_ -;,;— _ 


eo COS ICES a ema pean ete 


When a word ends with a long syllable within a foot, the caesura is called strong (e.g., 
after ducés and the second magni). When a word ends with a short syllable within 
a foot, the caesura is called weak (e.g., after saepe and cecidére). There can be no 
caesura between two words that are elided. 

A principal caesura falls at a natural pause in the line (often indicated by punc- 
tuation). In many dactylic hexameter lines it occurs in the third foot and is strong. 
Also common is a principal caesura in the second or fourth foot, and frequenty both 
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second and fourth foot caesurae appear. When scanning a line, one usually marks 
only the principal caesura(e). For example: 
magni saepe duces, | magni ceci |dére ty/ranni 


= So et ==, -~ _ ve —-/v - _ a 


Dardani Jae, | fui [mus Tro| ee | | fuit Ilium et | ingéns. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The principal caesura in the first line occurs in the third foot and is strong. It corresponds to 
a sense pause as well. The second line has two caesurae, both strong, in the second and fourth 
feet, and these pauses also reinforce sense. 


2. The caesura in the pentameter line of an elegiac couplet regularly falls after two and a half feet. 


3. In choosing a principal caesura (or principal caesurae) for a given line, one should favor a 
caesura that reinforces the sense or grammatical structure of the line. 


A diaeresis (< Greek diairesis, division) is also a pause within a line, but it occurs 
at the end of and not within a metrical foot. When the end of a word and the end of a 
foot coincide, the resulting pause is called a diaeresis. A diaeresis is marked by a triple 
slash ( ). For example: 


quid struit? I| aut qua I| spé ini mica in I| gente mo| ratur 


When scanning a line, one usually marks a diaeresis only if it is a true sense pause. 
In the line just scanned, only the diaeresis after struit would ordinarily be marked. 

A hiatus (< hiatus, gaping) occurs when conditions for elision exist but elision does 
not occur. For example: 


quid struit? I| aut qua | spé sini mica in | gente mo| ratur 
A hiatus is marked by a wavy line (3). 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Hiatus occurs between spé and inimica. 


2. Hiatus is rare in classical Latin poetry, but it most often occurs when the syllable not elided is 
an interjection (heu, 6, etc.) or is at the principal caesura (as in the line above). 


Guidelines for Reading Latin Poetry 


Romans did not read silently to themselves under any circumstances. All Latin 
poetry—indeed, all Latin literature—was written to be read out loud. Learning to 
read Latin poetry aloud with comparative ease not only enhances the aesthetic ap- 
preciation of that poetry but also aids comprehension. 


1. READ ALL PASSAGES OF POETRY ALOUD, SLOWLY AT FIRST, PAYING ATTENTION TO LONG 
AND SHORT SYLLABLES. 

2. FocUS ON MAKING ELISIONS AND WORD ACCENT. Allow the meter to assert itself. 

3. PAUSE SLIGHTLY AT THE PRINCIPAL CAESURA (OR CAESURAE). The caesural breaks help 
reinforce the meter and often also clarify ambiguities of meaning. 
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While the word order in poetry is sometimes similar to that of prose, more often 
the demands of meter, the importance of line composition, and the extreme econ- 
omy of poetic expression result in word orders that are different from those seen in 
prose. Certain observations about word order in dactylic hexameter and dactylic pen- 
tameter lines may be made: 


1. INDIVIDUAL WORDS ARE PLACED FOR MAXIMUM EFFECT AND EMPHASIS EVEN IF THEY 
STAND FAR APART FROM MODIFIERS. 


2. WORDS THAT ARE CLOSELY RELATED (SUBJECT AND VERB, NOUN AND ADJECTIVE, ETC.) 
ARE OFTEN PLACED AT EITHER END OF THE HEXAMETER LINE. 


3. A CAESURAL PAUSE OFTEN SIGNALS THE END OF A PHRASE OR WORD GROUP. 


4. IN BOTH HEXAMETER AND PENTAMETER LINES, A WORD ENDING AT THE CAESURA 
OFTEN GOES WITH A WORD AT THE END OF THE LINE. 


@ DRILL 83, PAGE 359, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Emel atl ene ikem. 


Vocabulary 


annus, anni m. year 
> iussum, iussi n. order, command 


> némd, néminis m. or f. no one 
nox, noctis, -ium f. night 
tempus, temporis n. time 


> consulatus, cénsulatiis m. consulship 

> domus, domiis f: house, home 
exercitus, exercitiis m. army 

>» manus, maniis f hand; band, troop 

> motus, mdtiis m. motion, movement; 
disturbance 

» senatus, senatus m. senate 


> aciés, aciéi f, sharp edge; keenness; battle 
line 

> diés, diéi m. or f. day 

» fidés, fidei f faith, trust; trustworthiness; 
loyalty 

> rés, rei f thing; property; matter, affair; 
situation 
> rés gestae, rérum gestarum f. pl. 
accomplishments; history 
> rés novae, rérum novarum f. pl. 
revolution 
> rés publica, rei piiblicae f. republic 
speciés, *speciéi' f: appearance, aspect 


> hortor (1-tr.) urge, encourage, exhort 

> impero (1-intr.) give an order (to); order, 
command (+ dat.) 

> par6 (1-tr.) prepare (for); get, obtain 


> moned, monére, monul, monitus warn; 
remind; advise 


> pells, pellere, pepuli, pulsus push, drive 
(off) 

> quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, 
quaesitus search for, seek, ask (for) 


publicus, -a, -um public 


alius, alia, aliud other, another ({86) 
alter, altera, alterum the other (of two) ({86) 
> neuter, neutra, neutrum neither (of two) 
((86) 
nillus, -a, -um not any, no ({86) 
sdlus, -a, -um alone, only ({86) 
totus, -a, -um whole, entire; all ({86) 
illus, -a, -um any ({86) 
tinus, -a, -um one; only ({86) 
> uter, utra, utrum (interrog. adj.) which 
(of two) (86) 


> aliter (adv.) otherwise, in another way 

> iam (adv.) (by) now; (by) then, already; 
presently 
né (conj.) introduces negative Purpose clause, 
in order that . . . not ({87); introduces nega- 
tive Indirect Command, that . . . not (§88) 
ob (prep. + acc.) on account of, because of 

> quam ob rem (rel. or interrog. adv.) on 
account of which thing; therefore; why 

> quaré (rel. or interrog. adv.) because of 
which thing; therefore; why 
quo (rel. adv.) to where, whither 
ubi (rel. adv.) where 
unde (rel. adv.) from where, whence 
ut (conj.) introduces Purpose clause, in 
order that ({87); introduces Indirect Com- 
mand, that (§88) 


1. The asterisk before the genitive singular of speciés indicates that the form does not occur in the Latin that 


survives. 
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200 Chapter IX 
Vocabulary Notes 


> The ablative singular of iussum, iussi n. is iussii, as if it were formed from a fourth-declension noun 
*jussus, “iussiis m. The ablative appears most frequently with a possessive adjective or a Subjective Gen- 
itive. Although iussii is an Ablative of Cause, it is usually translated with the English words “at” or “by.” 


Milités me6 iussii ad provinciam ivérunt. The soldiers went to the province at my command. 
Iussii Caesaris incolae liberabuntur. By the order of Caesar the inhabitants will be freed. 


> ném6, néminis m. or f. occurs in the singular only. Although the genitive and ablative occasionally appear, 
usually forms of nillus (nillius, nalld, or nalla) replace the forms of ném6. némé is formed by the addi- 
tion of the negative particle né- to the noun hom6. 

> cdnsulatus, consulatis m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -dtus to the stem of the 
noun consul. It means the “office of consul” or the “consulship.” 

> The noun domus appears here as a fourth-declension noun (domus, domiis f.), while it appeared in Chap- 
ter VI as a second-declension noun (domus, domi f.). It is declined in both declensions. However, some 
forms are more common than others. The declension of domus that follows lists the less common forms 


in parentheses. 


Sing. Pl. 
Nom./Voc. domus domiis 
Gen. domiis (domi) domérum/domuum 
Dat. domui (dom6) domibus 
Acc. domum domiis/domés 
Abl. domé6 (domi) domibus 


There are only fourth-declension forms of the nominative, dative, and ablative plural. Second- and fourth- 
declension genitive and accusative plural forms are equally common. The locative is always domi. 

> manus, maniis f. has two distinct meanings: “hand” (of a human) or an “armed force” of any size (band, 
troop). 

> motus, mOtiis m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tus to a stem of the verb moved. 
It means “motion” or “movement,” or, more concretely, the result of motion or movement, “disturbance.” 

» senatus, senatiis m., “senate,” is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -atus to the stem of 
the substantive senex (old man). The senatus was the highest deliberating body in Rome. One became a 
senator by winning election to one of the higher political offices (quaestorship, praetorship, consulship). 
All senators were members of the senate for life unless formally removed. Sometimes the genitive singu- 
lar form senati appears, as if senatus were a second-declension noun. 

» aciés, aciéi f, means the “sharp edge” of a weapon and, by extension, the sharp edge or “keenness” of one’s 
eyes or “acuity” of one’s mind. It is also used of a “battle line” or “battle formation” of troops. 

> diés, diéi is regularly masculine, but when diés refers to a festival day, a day appointed for a business trans- 
action, or the date of a letter, it is usually feminine. 

» fidés, fidei f. can be felt toward others or recognized by others in oneself. One has “trust” or “faith” in a 
person or a thing expressed by a Dative of Reference, less often an Objective Genitive. One’s “trustwor- 
thiness” inspires “confidence” in others, and one’s “loyalty” is a sense of duty toward other persons or 
things. 


Semper vir6 boné fidem habémus. 

We always have trust for (in) a good man. 

Socii fidem R6manam atque arma laudabant. 

The allies were praising Roman trustworthiness and weapons. 
Superati in fidé maneant. 

Let the conquered men remain in loyalty. 


> Like its most common English translation, “thing,” rés, rei fis a noun that may convey a wide range of ab- 
stract and concrete ideas. The vocabulary entry for this word offers five common meanings: 1. “thing,” 
something that exists or occurs; 2. “property” or “wealth,” something that belongs to a person or family; 3. 
“matter” or “affair,” something that occupies one’s attention; 4. “activity” or “practice” in a particular field; 
and 5. “situation,” the state of affairs at a particular moment. rés appears in several Latin idioms, includ- 
ing: rés gestae (things having been accomplished), “accomplishments,” “history”; rés novae (new things), 
“revolution”; and rés publica, “republic” (cf. English commonwealth). 
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> hortor, hortari, hortatus sum is a transitive verb that may introduce an Indirect Command ({88). 


Caesar suds hortatus est né timérent. Caesar urged his own men that they not fear. 


> impero, imperare, imperavi, imperatum is an intransitive verb that may take a Dative with an Intransitive 
Verb ({82). It may also introduce an Indirect Command (§88). 


Caesar suis imperavit né fugerent. Caesar commanded his own men that they not flee. 


> par6, parare, paravi, paratus means “prepare (for)”; “get,” “obtain.” In addition to a wide variety of direct 
objects, par6 may appear with an Object Infinitive. 


Catilina Cicer6ni insidias parabat. Catiline was preparing treachery for Cicero. 
Caesar bellum parat. Caesar prepares for war. 

Amicds facile parabit. She will easily get friends. 

Quis pacem parare n6n optet? Who would not desire to obtain peace? 


>» moned, monére, monui, monitus may introduce an Indirect Command ({88). Compounds of moneé do 
not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MONEO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> pelld, pellere, pepuli, pulsus has a reduplicated third principal part (cf. dé). 

}» quaero, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus may introduce an Indirect Command ({88). quaer6 has two 
third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of the perfect active system. In 
the second person singular and plural perfect active indicative the short -i- of the stem quaesi- always con- 
tracts with the appropriate endings (quaesisti, quaesistis). The person from whom something is sought is 
expressed by a/ab + ablative (cf. pets). 


Marcus 4 mé quaesivit né fratrem ad bellum mitterem. 
Marcus asked from me that I not send (his) brother to war. 
Marcus asked me not to send (his) brother to war. 


> neuter, neutra, neutrum is an adjective formed by the addition of the negative particle né- to uter. It thus 
means “neither (of two).” A noun that is neuter is neither masculine nor feminine. 

> uter, utra, utrum is an interrogative adjective that means “which (of two)?” It assumes that there are only 
two possible answers to the question it poses. uter is often used substantively. 


In utrd oppids vivis? In which town (of two [towns]) do you live? 
Utrum vidére optas? Which (man or thing) (of two) do you desire to see? 


> aliter is an irregular adverb formed from the adjective alius, alia, aliud. 

> iam is an adverb that may indicate a variety of moments in time depending on the tense of the verb and 
the context in which it appears. It may mean “now” as opposed to any other moment in time. It may mark 
the completion of an action before the time indicated by the verb: “(by) now” with a present time verb, “(by) 
then” or “already” with a past time verb. When iam appears with a future tense, it often emphasizes the 
time immediately approaching and may be translated “presently.” 


Accipe iam haec dona. Receive now these gifts. 

Hic iam mihi hostis est. This man is (by) now an enemy to me. 
Carmen iam perfécerat. By then (already) he had completed (his) poem. 
Iam veniet meus amicus. My friend will come presently. 


When iam follows any negation, translations such as “no longer,” “not any longer” may be used. 
Non iam illi pacem cupiunt. No longer (Not any longer) do those men desire peace. 


> The quam of the adverb quam ob rem may be either a relative adjective ({79)—“on account of which thing,” 
“therefore”—or an interrogative adjective ({81), “on account of which thing,” “why.” quam ob rem may be 
written as a single word (quamobrem). 

> The qua of the adverb quaré may be either a relative adjective (\79)—“because of which thing,” “there- 
fore,”—or an interrogative adjective ({81), “because of which thing,” “why.” quaré was originally an Abla- 
tive of Cause. quaré may be written as two words (qua ré). 
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alius 
alter 
diés 
fidés 
manus 


paro 
pello 
rés 
speciés 


tempus 


Chapter IX 


Derivatives 

alias; alien; hidalgo 

alter; alternate; subaltern 
diurnal; journal 

fealty; faith; infidel 
manacle; manage; manuscript; 
maintain; maneuver 
prepare; parade; apparatus 
pulse; push; repel; compel 
republic; reify; re; real 
species; especial 


temporary; tempest 


Cognates 

alarm; alligator; else; allegory 
parallax 

Jupiter; Zeus 

confide; defy; abide 
emancipate; mandate; 
commmand 

parent 

polish; anvil; felt 


espy; specimen; spectacle; 
skeptic; episcopal; telescope 
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§84. Noun Morphology: Fourth Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE FOURTH DECLENSION IF ITS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING IS -US. 
Gender Note: Most nouns of the fourth declension are masculine, some are fem- 
inine, and a very few are neuter. 


Case Endings of the Fourth Declension: Masculine/Feminine 


Singular Plural 
Nominative/Vocative -us -iis 
Genitive -iis -uum 
Dative -ui/-ii -ibus 
Accusative -um -us 
Ablative a -ibus 


ALL MASCULINE AND FEMININE NOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION USE THESE 
ENDINGS. MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE 
SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE 


THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 
To decline a masculine/feminine noun of the fourth declension, add these end- 


ings to the stem. For example: 


m6tus, mO6tiis m. motion, movement; disturbance 


stem = mot- 

Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. motus motus 
Gen. motis motuum 
Dat. motui/moti motibus 
Acc. motum motis 
Abl. moti motibus 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine nouns of the fourth declension are used to mark 
more than one case: -iis = genitive singular, nominative/vocative plural, and accusative plural; 
-ibus = dative plural and ablative plural. 

2. The dative singular ending is regularly -ui, but the archaic form -ii is often found.’ 

3. There are only three neuter nouns of the fourth declension in common use: corni (horn), 
genii (knee), and vera ([broiling] spit). The endings for these neuter nouns differ slightly from 
the endings of the masculine/feminine fourth-declension nouns: 


Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. -a -ua 
Gen. -ls -uum 
Dat. a -ibus 
Acc. -a -ua 
Abl. -t -ibus 


Because there are only three nouns in regular use, the neuter endings of the fourth declension 
need not be memorized immediately. 


2. The archaic dative and ablative plural ending -ubus also occurs occasionally. 
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§85. Noun Morphology: Fifth Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION IF ITS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING IS 
-EI OR -EI. 

Gender Note: Most nouns of the fifth declension are feminine, one is sometimes 
masculine. There are no neuter fifth-declension nouns. 


Case Endings of the Fifth Declension 


Singular Plural 
Nominative/Vocative -€S -€S 
Genitive -ei/-€1 -€rum 
Dative -ei/-€1 -ébus 
Accusative -em -€S 
Ablative -é -€bus 


ALL NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION USE THESE ENDINGS. MEMORIZE THESE END- 
INGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN 
DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a noun of the fifth declension, add these endings to the stem. When 
the stem ends in a vowel, use the ending -éi in the genitive and dative singular. For 
example: 


rés, rei f. thing diés, diéi m. or f: day 
stem = r- stem = di- 
Singular Singular 
Nom./Voc. rés diés 
Gen. rei diéi 
Dat. rel diéi 
Acc. rem diem 
Abl. ré dié 
Plural Plural 
Nom./Voc. rés diés 
Gen. rérum diérum 
Dat. rébus diébus 
Acc. rés diés 
Abl. rébus diébus 


OBSERVATION 


Certain endings for nouns of the fifth declension are used to mark more than one case: 
-€s = nominative/vocative singular, nominative/vocative plural, and accusative plural; 
-el or -€i = genitive singular and dative singular; -ébus = dative plural and ablative plural. 


@ Dri i 84-85, PAGE 363, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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\86. Nine Irregular Adjectives 


There are nine first-second-declension adjectives that have slight irregularities. 
These adjectives are: 


alius, alia, aliud other, another totus, -a, -um whole, entire; all 
alter, altera, alterum the other (of two) illus, -a, -um any 

neuter, neutra, neutrum neither (of two) tinus, -a, -um one; only 

nillus, -a, -um not any, no uter, utra, utrum which (of two) 


sdlus, -a, -um alone, only 


The declension of these adjectives differs from ordinary first-second-declension ad- 
jectives in the genitive and dative singular only. For example: 


Nom. totus tota totum 
Gen. totius totius totius 
Dat. tot toti totr 
Acc. totum totam totum 
Abl. toto tota toto 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The genitive and dative singular endings used for these adjectives are identical with those 
used for the intensive adjective ipse, ipsa, ipsum and the demonstrative pronouns/adjectives 
iste, ista, istud and ille, illa, illud. 

2. Alius, alia, aliud also differs from ordinary first-second-declension adjectives in its neuter sin- 
gular nominative and accusative form (aliud). (Cf. istud, illud.) 

3. The genitive singular form alterius is regularly used for both alius and alter. 


alius, alia, aliud and alter, altera, alterum are often used in parallel construc- 
tions with two forms of these words in the same case. Special translations are re- 
quired. For example: 


Aliam peciinia, aliam civitate ddnavimus. 

We rewarded one woman with money, another woman with citizenship. 

Alii civés bellum gerébant, alii timére fugiébant. 

Some citizens were waging war, others were fleeing because of fear. 

Alter in agro labGrat, alter in urbe. 

(The) one man (of two) works in the field, the other (works) in the city. 

Alteri ris fugiunt, alter! Romae manent. 

(The) one group (of two) is fleeing to the countryside, the other group remains in the city. 


OBSERVATION 


Singular forms of alius arranged in parallel constructions should be translated “one . . . 
another .. .” Plural forms so arranged should be translated “some . . . other(s) . . .” Singular 
forms of alter should be translated “(the) one . . . the other . . .” Plural forms should be trans- 
lated “(the) one group... the other group...” 


When two forms of alius or alter in different cases are used in the same sentence, a 
comparison is implied, and the first part of the comparison must be supplied in an 
English translation. 
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Alius aliud dixit. 

One man said one thing, another man said another thing. 

Alids servos alid in agr6 vidérunt. 

They saw some slaves in one field, they saw other slaves in another field. 
Alter alterum vincere conatur. 


(The) one man tries to conquer the one man, the other the other. 


@ DRILL 86, PAGE 373, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


(87. Purpose Clauses and the Sequence of Tenses 


Sometimes the precise relation between the meanings of two sentences is implied 
but not expressed. For example: 


I like him. He’s nice. 


Although it is likely that the second sentence (He’s nice) is stating the reason or 
cause for the first sentence (I like him), this causal relation is not expressed. When in- 
dependent clauses or sentences are placed next to each other, with neither being sub- 
ordinated to the other, such an arrangement is called parataxis (< Greek parataxis, 
placing beside) or coordination. The principal feature of paratactic writing is the ab- 
sence of subordination. 

When the precise relation between the meanings of two independent sentences 
is expressed, a complex sentence is created with a main clause and a subordinate 
clause. For example: 


I like him because he is nice. 


Such complex sentences are said to exhibit hypotaxis (< Greek hypotaxis, placing 
under) or subordination. Many types of subordinate clauses in Latin began as inde- 
pendent sentences in paratactic arrangement with other sentences. When one idea 
was subordinated to another, subordinating conjunctions were added, and two simple 
sentences arranged paratactically were joined to make one complex hypotactic sen- 
tence. For example: 


Hunc ei librum d6nd. Rés gestas R6mandrum intellegat. 
I am giving him this book. Let him understand the history of the Romans. 


The second of these two sentences, containing a Jussive subjunctive, appears to ex- 
press the aim, intention, or purpose for the action of the first sentence. This relation 
was eventually expressed in a particular kind of subordinate clause called a Purpose 
clause. 


Main Clause Purpose Clause 
Hunc ei librum d6n6 ut rés gestas Romanorum intellegat. 
I am giving him this book in order that he may understand the history of the Romans. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The subordinate clause italicized in the Latin sentence above is a Purpose clause. 


2. Purpose clauses in Latin are introduced by the conjunctions ut (in order that) or né (in order 
that . . . not). 


3. The subjunctive verb in a Purpose clause was in origin a Jussive subjunctive. Also, the action 
of the verb in a Purpose clause is only aimed at or intended. As always, nonfactual ideas are ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mood in Latin. 


4. A Purpose clause is an adverbial clause because the clause modifies the action of the main verb 
as a whole: it indicates the purpose for which the subject performs the action of the main clause. 


The verb in the main clause in the sentence above—d6n6, the main verb— is 
in the present tense, but sentences containing Purpose clauses may have main verbs 
in any tense. For example: 


Hunc ei librum donaveram ut rés gestas ROmanorum intellegeret. 
I had given him this book in order that he might understand the history of the Romans. 


The particular tense of the subjunctive verb in any Purpose clause—and in 
most other subordinate clauses in Latin that require verbs in the subjunctive 
mood—is determined by fixed rules called the sequence of tenses. These rules are 
represented by the following chart: 


Verb in Main Clause Verb in Subordinate Clause 


Indicative Subjunctive 


PRIMARY Present Present 
(present or Future Perfect 
future time) Perfect (present completed) 


Future Perfect 


SECONDARY Imperfect Imperfect 
(past time) Perfect (past simple) Pluperfect 
Pluperfect 


MEMORIZE THIS CHART. 

The tenses of the indicative in the box at the upper left all refer to present or fu- 
ture time and are called primary tenses. When any of these tenses appears as the 
verb in a main clause, the verb in a subordinate clause requiring the subjunctive 
mood must be either the present or the perfect subjunctive, as is represented by the box 
at the upper right. These tenses of the subjunctive have no absolute time value of 
their own: they have only relative time. 

The present subjunctive is used to represent an action that is simultaneous with 

the main verb or subsequent to the main verb. 

The perfect subjunctive is used to represent an action is that is prior to the main 

verb. 

When a complex sentence includes a main verb in a primary tense and a subordinate 
verb in either the present or perfect subjunctive, the subordinate verb is said to be 
following primary sequence. 
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The tenses of the indicative in the box at the lower left all refer to past time and 
are called secondary tenses. When any of these tenses appears as the verb in a main 
clause, the verb in a subordinate clause requiring the subjunctive mood must be either 
the imperfect or the pluperfect subjunctive, as is represented by the box at the lower 
right. These tenses of the subjunctive have no absolute time value of their own: they 
have only relative time. 

The imperfect subjunctive is used to represent an action that is simultaneous with 

the main verb or subsequent to the main verb. 

The pluperfect subjunctive is used to represent an action that is prior to the main 

verb. 

When a complex sentence includes a main verb in a secondary tense and a subordi- 
nate verb in either the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, the subordinate verb is 
said to be following secondary sequence. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The perfect indicative may be a primary tense or a secondary tense, depending on whether it 
expresses present time (with completed aspect) or past time (with simple aspect). 


2. Almost all subordinate clauses that require subjunctive verbs follow the sequence of tenses.’ 


Since the verb in every Purpose clause represents an action that may occur at a 
time subsequent to (after) the verb in the main clause, the only possible tenses of the 
subjunctive that can be used for Purpose clauses are the present subjunctive in pri- 
mary sequence and the imperfect subjunctive in secondary sequence.* 

When a Purpose clause occurs in primary sequence and its verb is therefore in 
the present subjunctive, it is translated: “in order that ... may.” When a Purpose 
clause occurs in secondary sequence and its verb is in the imperfect subjunctive, it 
is translated: “in order that... might.” For example: 

Gladium capi6 ut pugnem. (primary sequence) 
I am taking up a sword in order that I may fight. 


Gladium capiébam ut pugnarem. (secondary sequence) 
I was taking up a sword in order that I might fight. 


OBSERVATION 


The syntax of the verb pugnem is present subjunctive, Purpose clause, primary sequence. The 
syntax of the verb pugnarem is imperfect subjunctive, Purpose clause, secondary sequence. 


Since the perfect indicative may be a primary tense or a secondary tense, the 
tense of the subjunctive verb in the Purpose clause indicates whether a main verb in 
the perfect tense is present time (with completed aspect) or past time (with simple 
aspect). For example: 


3. Although conditional sentences are complex sentences containing main clauses (apodoses) and subordinate 
clauses (protases), the protases do not follow the rules of sequence of tenses. 


4. The remaining subjunctive tenses that appear on the sequence of tenses chart (perfect and pluperfect) are 
used in many other subordinate clauses to represent actions that occurred prior to the main verb, but they are not 
used in Purpose clauses. 
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Gladium cépi ut pugnem. (primary sequence: perfect must be present completed) 
I have taken up a sword in order that I may fight. 

Gladium cépi ut pugnarem. (secondary sequence: perfect must be past simple) 

I took up a sword in order that I might fight. 


Sometimes a verb in the subjunctive introduces a purpose clause (or other sub- 
ordinate clause with a verb in the subjunctive). When a subjunctive verb expresses 
an action in present or future time, it introduces primary sequence. When a sub- 
junctive verb expresses an action in past time, it introduces secondary sequence. For 
example: 


Pres. Primary 
Subjunc. Sequence 


Si hostis accédat, arma capidmus ut pugnémus. 
Ifan enemy should approach, we would take up arms in order that we may fight. 


Pluperf. Secondary 
Subjunc. Sequence 


Si hostis accessisset ut pugnaret, arma cépissémus. 
If an enemy had approached in order that he might fight, we would have taken up arms. 


Summary of the Rules of Sequence of Tenses 


1. If the verb in the main clause is primary, the subjunctive verb in a subordi- 
nate clause must be primary. The subjunctive verb has only relative time. 
A present subjunctive represents an action that is simultaneous with or sub- 
sequent to the main verb. 

A perfect subjunctive represents an action that is prior to the main verb. 

2. If the verb in the main clause is secondary, the subjunctive verb in a subordi- 
nate clause must be secondary. The subjunctive verb has only relative time. 
An imperfect subjunctive represents an action that is simultaneous with or 
subsequent to the main verb. 

A pluperfect subjunctive represents an action that is prior to the main verb. 


@ DRILL 87, PAGE 377, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§88. Indirect Commands 


A direct command may be expressed in Latin by the imperative mood or a Jussive 
subjunctive. For example: 

Audite dicta régis! (Imperative) 

Listen to (pl.) the words of the king! 

Né audiatis dicta illius régis mali! (Jussive) 

Do not (pl.) listen to the words of that evil king! 


In each of these sentences the command is expressed directly to a group in the sec- 
ond person plural. 
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When a command is reported indirectly as part of a complex sentence, the com- 
mand is subordinated to a main verb, and the resulting subordinate clause is called 
an Indirect Command. The verb of an Indirect Command is in the subjunctive mood 
according to the rules of sequence. For example: 


Peto ut dicta régis audiatis. 

I ask that you (pl.) listen to the words of the king. 

I ask you (pl.) to listen to the words of the king. 

Petimus né dicta illius régis mali audiatis. 

We ask that you (pl.) not listen to the words of that evil king. 
We ask you (pl.) not to listen to the words of that evil king. 
A dis petivi né meus filius interficerétur. 

I asked from the gods that my son not be killed. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The subordinate clauses italicized in the sentences above are all Indirect Commands. In- 
direct Commands in Latin are introduced by the conjunctions ut (that) or né (that. . . not). 


2. The subjunctive verb in an Indirect Command was in origin a Jussive subjunctive. Also, the 
action of the verb in an Indirect Command is only ordered. As always, nonfactual ideas are ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mood in Latin. 


3. Indirect Commands may be distinguished from Purpose clauses by the verbs that introduce 
them. Verbs that mean “beg,” “ask,” “advise,” “urge,” “command,” “order,” etc. regularly intro- 
duce Indirect Commands. Verbs in Chapters I—-IX that introduce Indirect Commands are 
hortor, imper6d, moned, petd, and quaer6. Iubed, which regularly takes an Object Infinitive 
(with a subject in the accusative), less frequently introduces Indirect Command. Other verbs 
that introduce Indirect Commands are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


m ” & 


4. Since the verb in every Indirect Command represents an action that may occur at a time sub- 
sequent to (after) the verb in the main clause, the only possible tenses of the subjunctive that 
can be used in Indirect Commands are the present subjunctive in primary sequence and the 
imperfect subjunctive in secondary sequence. 


5. An Indirect Command is regularly translated using the English present subjunctive.’ There 
is no difference between the translation of an Indirect Command in primary sequence and the 
translation of one in secondary sequence. An Indirect Command may also be translated using 
an English infinitive, as in the second translations for the first two sentences above. 


6. An Indirect Command is a noun clause because the clause functions as the direct object (less 
frequently the subject) of the main verb: it indicates what is asked for, begged, advised, ordered, 
etc. Contrast Purpose clauses, which are adverbial clauses. 


@ DrRitt 87-88, PAGE 383, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


5. The English present subjunctive is the infinitive form of the verb with the word “to” omitted (e.g., “work,” 
“complete,” “do”). For example: “I advised the dog that he not cross the street when there was heavy traffic.” 
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\89. Relative Clauses of Purpose 


Purpose clauses are regularly introduced by the conjunctions ut (in order that) or né 
(in order that . . . not) ({87). When a Purpose clause is instead introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun or adverb, it is called a Relative Clause of Purpose. For example: 


Régina milités in provinciam mittet qui incolas terreant. 

The queen soldiers (d.o.) into the province will send who the inhabitants (d.o.) 
may frighten. 

The queen will send soldiers into the province who may frighten the inhabitants. 

The queen will send soldiers into the province in order that they may frighten the 
inhabitants. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A relative pronoun regularly replaces ut in introducing a Purpose clause only when there is a 
clear antecedent in the main clause. The antecedent for qui in the sentence above is milités. 


2. A Purpose clause introduced by ut (or né) states the broad purpose for which someone per- 
forms the action of the main verb. By contrast, a Purpose clause introduced by a relative word 
states the specific use that is to be made of the antecedent. 


3. When a main clause contains a verb that involves motion (e6, mittd, veniG, etc.), a Relative 
Clause of Purpose often follows. 


4. In the sentence above the third English translation (in order that they may . . .) is to be pre- 
ferred because it most clearly indicates the idea of purpose that the clause expresses. 


5. In the sentence above the syntax of terreant is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of Pur- 
pose, primary sequence. 


Certain idiomatic expressions include a Relative Clause of Purpose. For example: 


Haec habui quae dé amicitia dicerem. 

I had these things that about friendship I might say. 
I had these things to say about friendship. 

Nil habe quod agam. 

I have nothing that I may do. 

I have nothing to do. 


OBSERVATION 
In such expressions English translations with infinitives expressing purpose are to be preferred. 


Certain relative adverbs (ubi, where; unde, whence, from where; quo, whither, 
to where) may also introduce Relative Clauses of Purpose. For example: 


Romam véneram ubi auxilium ab amicis peterem. 

To Rome I had come where aid (d.o.) from friends I might seek. 

I had come to Rome where I might seek aid from friends. 

I had come to Rome in order that there I might seek aid from friends. 

Eamus qué laeti simus. Let us go to where we may be happy. 
Let us go (to a place) where we may be happy. 
Let us go where we may be happy. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence R6mam is the antecedent for the relative adverb ubi. The third English 
translation (in order that there... might . . .) is to be preferred. The addition of the English ad- 
verb “there” preserves the close connection between the main clause and the subordinate clause 
that the relative adverb in Latin achieves. The words “in order that... might” clearly indicate 
the idea of purpose that the clause expresses. 

2. The syntax of peterem in the first sentence is imperfect subjunctive, Relative Clause of Pur- 
pose, secondary sequence. 

3. In the second sentence the antecedent for the relative adverb qué is implied (to a place) but is 
not expressed. 


@ DRILL 89, PAGE 389, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§90. Accusative of Duration of Time 


When a noun in the accusative case with no preposition is used to express the amount 
of time during which the action of a verb occurs, it is called an Accusative of Duration 
of Time. It is translated “for .” For example: 


In Italia multés annés fuerant régés. (annus, anni m. year) 
In Italy for many years there had been kings. 


The syntax of the italicized word (ann6s) is Accusative of Duration of Time. 


OBSERVATIONS 


” ” 


1. Any word that expresses some idea of time, such as “day, hour,” may be used as an 


Accusative of Duration of Time. 


night, 


2. Sometimes the preposition per is used to strengthen an Accusative of Duration of Time: per 
multés annds, “through many years.” 


3. In PIE and in early Latin the accusative case originally expressed an idea of extent that lim- 
ited the action of the verb. The Accusative of Duration of Time is developed from this original 
idea of the accusative. 


When the Accusative of Duration of Time is used with a verb in the present 
tense, the present tense indicates an action that has been going on for some time and 
is still going on. When the Accusative of Duration of Time is used with a verb in the 
imperfect tense, the imperfect tense indicates an action that had been going on for some 
time and was still going on. These uses of the present and imperfect tenses require 
special English translations. 


In agris mult6s annos labor. 
In the fields for many years I have been working [and am still working]. 
I have been working in the fields for many years. 


In agris multds annds laborabam. 
In the fields for many years I had been working [and was still working]. 
I had been working in the fields for many years. 
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§91. Ablative of Time When 


When a noun in the ablative case with no preposition is used to express the point in 
time when the action of a verb occurs, it is called an Ablative of Time When. It is 
translated “at or “on .” For example: 


Ea nocte Pompeius oppidum cépit. (nox, noctis, -ium f. night) 
On that night Pompey took the town. 


The syntax of the italicized word (nocte) is Ablative of Time When. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Time When expresses a location in time and thus arises from the ablative’s abil- 
ity to express location. 


§92. Ablative of Time Within Which 


When a noun in the ablative case with no preposition is used to express the period of 
time within which the action of a verb occurs, it is called an Ablative of Time Within 
Which. It is translated “within ____” or “in ____.” For example: 


Paucis diébus Vergilius magnum carmen perficiet. (diés, diéi m. or f: day) 
(With)in a few days Vergil will complete a great poem. 


The syntax of the italicized word (diébus) is Ablative of Time Within Which. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Time Within Which expresses a location in time and thus arises from the abla- 
tive’s ability to express location. 


@ DRI 90—92, PAGE 391, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. Hegio is ordered by an ecstatic and near-mad Ergasilus to fetch a sacrificial animal. 


Heg. Car? Erg. Ut sacruficés. 
H. Cui dedrum? E. Mi hercle, nam ego nunc tibi sum summus Iuppiter, 
idem ego sum Salis, Fortiina, Liix, Laetitia, Gaudium. (Ptautus, Caprivi 862—64) 


sacruficd (= sacrificd) (1-intr.) perform a sacrifice 
mi = mihi 

summus, -a, -um highest 

lax, liicis f light 

laetitia, laetitiae f, happiness 


Two fragments from Ennius cited as examples of his experimentation with alliteration. 


2. Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tumulti. (Ennius, ANNALEs IX.309) 


Africus, -a, -um African 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening, terrible 
trem, tremere, tremui, tremble, quake 
horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible 
tumultus, tumultiis m. uproar, tumult 


3. at tuba terribili sonitt “taratantara” dixit. (Ennius, Sép. Inc. FRAG. 459) 


at (conj.) but 

tuba, tubae f’ horn, trumpet 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening, terrible 
sonitus, sonitiis m. sound, noise 


4. A fragment from the poet Ennius 


amicus certus in ré incerta cernitur. (ENNius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 351) 


cern6, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish, determine, perceive 


5. Cato summarizes the essence of farming. 
rés rustica sic est: si inam rem sér6 féceris, omnia opera séro faciés. 
(Cato, Dé AGRI CULTORA 5) 


riisticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the country or a farm, rustic; rés ristica, agriculture 
séro (adv.) late, tardily; too late 
opus, operis n. work, task 


6. Cato’s famous advice about oratory 
rem! tené, verba sequentur. (Cato, Dé RHETORICA FRAG. 15) 


trés, here, subject matter, topic 
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7. Cato’s view of love 


aliud est, Philippe, amor, longé aliud est cupido. accessit ilicé alter ubi alter 
recessit. alter bonus, alter malus. (Cato, OrATIONEs FRAG. 71) 


Philippus, Philippi m. Philip 

longé (adv.) far 

cupid6, cupidinis m. or f desire 
ilicd (adv.) at once; at that moment 
recéd6 (re- + céd6) withdraw, recede 


8. Two lines in which Wisdom gives her genealogy. 
usus mé genuit, mater peperit memoria. 


“Sophiam” vocant mé Grai, vos “Sapientiam.” (L. Arranrus, ToGATAE FRAG. 298-99) 


sus, Ustis m. use, experience memoria, memoriae f. memory 
gign6, gignere, genui, genitus beget (of a father) Sophia, Sophiae f: Sophia (“wisdom” in Greek) 
pario, parere, peperi, partus give birth to, bear Grai, Graidrum m. pl. (the) Greeks 

(of a mother) 


9. After reproaching Catiline for his treacherous activities, the patria proposes a solution. 
quam ob rem discéde atque hunc mihi timG6rem éripe; si est vérus, né opprimar; 


sin falsus, ut tandem aliquand6 timére désinam. (Cicero, IN Cariinam I 18) 


éripio, éripere, éripui, éreptus snatch away, falsus, -a, -um false 
take away aliquand6 (adv.) at (long) last 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus désin6, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, 
overwhelm, oppress cease (+ infin.) 


sin (conj.) but if 


10. Cicero notes the relation between the value of things and the degree to which they are 
desired. 


etenim qui modus est in his rébus cupiditatis, idem est aestimatiOnis; difficile est 
finem facere pretio nisi libidini féceris. (Cicero, Iv Verrem II 4.14) 

cupiditas, cupiditatis f desire 

aestimati6, aestimatiGnis f. value 

finis, finis, -ium m. end, limit 


pretium, pretii n. price, value 
libid6, libidinis f desire 
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11. Cicero compares wisdom to an artist. 
ut Phidias potest 4 primo instituere signum idque perficere, potest ab alio 
inchoatum accipere et absolvere, huic est sapientia similis; ndn enim ipsa genuit 
hominem, sed accépit 4 natira inchoatum. (Cicero, Dé Finiaus IV.34) 


Phidias, Phidiae m. Phidias (fifth-century B.c.z.  signum, signi n. sign; statue, figure 


Athenian sculptor, designer of the incho6 (1-tr.) start, begin 

Parthenon sculpture) absolv6, absolvere, absolvi, absolitus finish, 
primum, primi n. first part, beginning complete 
institu6, instituere, institui, instititus set up; similis, simile similar (+ dat.) 

set to work (on), start (on) gign6, gignere, genul, genitus create; beget 


12. Laelius considers the plight of the tyrant who, though wealthy, loves no one and is loved by 
no one. 


Haec enim est tyrannorum vita nimirum, in qua nilla fidés, nulla caritas, nulla 
stabilis benivolentiae potest esse fidticia, omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita, 


ntllus locus amicitiae. (Cicero, Dé AmicitiA 52-53) 


tyrannus, tyranni m. monarch; absolute ruler; benivolentia, benivolentiae f. goodwill, 

tyrant friendliness 
nimirum (adv.) without doubt, presumably fidiicia, fidiiciae f: confidence, trust, reliance 
caritas, caritatis f’ affection suspectus, -a, -um viewed with suspicion, suspect 
stabilis, stabile (standing) firm, constant sollicitus, -a, -um disturbed, troubled 


13. Part of Cicero’s reflections on men’s generosity 
sunt autem multi et quidem cupidi splendoris et gloriae qui éripiunt aliis quod 
aliis largiantur . . . (Cicero, Dé Orriciis 1.43) 


splendor, splendGris m. brilliance; honor 
éripi6, éripere, Eripui, éreptus snatch away, take away 
largior, largiri, largitus sum give bountifully, bestow 


14. Cicero speaks about areas of excellence. 
itaque sé alii ad philosophiam, alii ad its civile, alii ad éloquentiam applicant, ip- 


sarumque virtitum in alia alius mavult excellere. (Cicero, Dé Orricits 1.115-16) 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly malo, mille, malui, prefer; mavult = 3rd 
philosophia, philosophiae f. philosophy sing. pres. act. indic. 

civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil excelld, excellere, , —— be superior, be 
éloquentia, éloquentiae f: eloquence; rhetoric conspicuous, excel 


applicé (1-tr.) apply 


15. Cicero contrasts Rome with other societies. 
aliae natiOnés servititem pati possunt, populi Romani est propria libertas. 
(Cicero, Puiuippics VI 7) 

natid, natidnis f. nation 

proprius, -a, -um one’s own; peculiar (to), characteristic (of) (+ gen.) 
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16. Cicero describes to the senate the fearful state of affairs in Rome after Julius Caesar’s 
assassination. 


armorum officinas in urbe vidétis; milités cum gladiis sequuntur consulem; 


praesidio sunt specié consuli, ré et véritate nobis; . . . (Cicero, Puuuerics VII 4) 


officina, officinae f; workshop 
praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 
veritas, véritatis f. truth 


17. In January 49 .c.£. Cicero replies to his friend Atticus’s attempt to encourage him about 
Pompey’s state of readiness for war with Julius Caesar. 


erat enim ars difficilis récté rem publicam regere. sed iam iamque’ omnia 


sciémus et scribémus ad té statim. (Cicero, Ap Arricum VII.25.1) 


récté (adv.) rightly, correctly 
iam iamque, any time now 
scid, scire, scii/scivi, scitus know 
statim (adv.) immediately 


18. Caesar describes what the Romans did after the Germans’ formation repelled their assault. 
reperti sunt complurés nostri qui in phalangem insilirent et sctita manibus 


revellerent et désuper vulnerarent. (Carsar, Dé Beto Gattico 1.52) 


reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, scitum, sciti n. shield 

discover revelld, revellere, revelli, revulsus tear, 
complirés, compliir(i)a several, very many tear away 
phalanx, phalangis f phalanx (a close désuper (adv.) from above 

formation of troops) vulner6 (1-tr.) wound; inflict wounds 


insiliG, insilire, insilui, jump (on), leap (on) 


19. The poet summarizes his doctrine of the eternal regeneration of atoms. 


sic alid’ ex alio numquam désistet oriri 


vitaque mancipio nilli datur, omnibus tsi. (Lucretius, De Rerum NAtord III.970-71) 


‘alid = aliud 

désist6, désistere, déstiti, cease 
orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 
mancipium, mancipii n. ownership 
iisus, isis m. use; enjoyment 


20. The historian begins a comparison between those who make history and those who write it. 
pulchrum est bene facere rei ptiblicae, etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est. 


(Sattust, BeLLum CATILINAE 3) 


haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 
absurdus, -a, -um discordant; inappropriate 
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21. The historian describes the ultimate decree of the senate. 
ea potestas per sendtum more ROmand magistratul maxuma permittitur: 
exercitum parare, bellum gerere, coércére omnibus modis socids atque civis, 
domi militiaeque imperium atque iidicium summum habére; aliter sine populi 


iusst nillius earum rérum consuli itis est. (Sattust, Bettum CarILINAE 29) 


potestas, potestatis f/ power coérced, coércére, coércui, coércitus restrain, 

mos, moris m. custom control 

magistratus, magistratiis m. (public) official, militia, militiae f military service; militiae = 
magistrate loc. sing. 

maxumus, -a, -um greatest iadicium, iiidicii n. judgment 

permittd (per- + mitt6) entrust, grant summus, -a, -um highest; final 


22. The historian characterizes young Julius Caesar. 
... sibi magnum imperium, exercitum, bellum novum exoptabat ubi virtts 
€nitéscere posset. (SAtLust, BELLUM CATILINAE 54) 


exopto (ex- + optd) (1-tr.) desire greatly, long for 
énitéscd, énitéscere, énitui, shine forth, become bright 


23. The Trojan Panthus speaks to Aeneas as Troy falls. 
vénit summa diés et inéluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae. fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingéns 
gloria Teucrdrum; ferus omnia luppiter Argos 
transtulit; ... (Vera, Agnerp I1.324-27) 


summus, -a, -um highest; final, last ferus, -a, -um wild, uncultivated; fierce; cruel 

inéluctabilis, inéluctabile that cannot be Argi, Argorum m. pl. Argos (Greek city, home 
fought, inescapable of Agamemnon) 

Dardania, Dardaniae f. Dardania (city in the transfer6 (trans- + fer6), transferre, transtuli, 
Troad, used poetically for Troy) translatus carry across, transfer 


Troes, Troum m. pl. Trojans 
Teucri, Teucrdrum m. pl. Teucrians 
(descendants of Teucer), Trojans 


24. Aeneas speaks to his comrades. 
tina salts victis nillam spérare saliitem. (Verci, AgNerp 11.354) 


spéro (1-tr.) hope (for) 


25. At the end of a satire in which the poet’s slave Davus has been attacking his master with 
words and finally with a stone, Davus ends his attack. 


aut Insanit hom6 aut versiis facit. (Horace, Sermonés II.7.117) 


insanio, insanire, insanii/insanivi, insanitus be mad, be crazy 
versus, versiis m. verse (of poetry) 
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26. The poet concludes a poem with an address to his beloved Cynthia. 
ta mihi sola domus, ti, Cynthia, sdla parentés, 
omnia tu nostrae tempora laetitiae. 
seu tristis veniam seu contra laetus amicis, 


quicquid erd, dicam “Cynthia causa fuit.” (Propertius 1.11.23-26) 
paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 
laetitia, laetitiae f happiness 
seu (conj.) or if, whether; seu... seu..., whether... or (if)... 
contra (adv.) on the contrary; in turn 
tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 
quicquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., whatever 


27. Part of the poet’s description of the creation of animals out of soil, rock, and water after the 
great flood 


... et eddem in corpore saepe 


altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera tellis. (Ovin, MeramorpnHoses 1.428—29) 


rudis, rude unformed, rough, raw 
telliis, telliiris f earth, land 


28. The poet describes how Orestes and his close friend Phoceus responded to the threat of 
death. 


nec tamen hunc sua’ mors, nec mors sua’ terruit illum: 
alter ob alterius' finera maestus erat. (Ovip, Tristia IV.48.21-22) 


‘sua refers to hunc, his own. 

tsua refers to illum, his own. 

The -i- of alterius here scans short. 

finus, fiineris n. sing. or pl., funeral; death 
maestus, -a, -um sad, gloomy, melancholy 


29. A couplet about the human condition 
tendimus hic omnés, métam properamus ad tinam, 
omnia sub légés Mors vocat atra suas. (Epicepion Drosi 359-60) 


tend6, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus stretch out, extend; proceed 
hiic (adv.) to this place, hither 

méta, métae f. goalpost; end, limit 

properé (1-intr.) hasten, rush 

ater, atra, atrum black, dark 
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30. Juno explains her departure from the sky. 
Soror Tonantis (hoc enim sdlum mihi 
nomen relictumst) semper aliénum Iovem 
ac templa summi vidua déserui aetheris 


locumque caeld pulsa paelicibus dedi. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, Hercules Furens 1-4) 


Tonans, Tonantis m. (the) Thunderer déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus abandon, 
(god of thunder) desert 

nomen, ndminis n. name aethér, aetheris m. aether, ether (the upper 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another region of the sky); heaven 

summus, -a, -um highest; top (of) paelex, paelicis f concubine, mistress 


viduus, -a, -um deprived, bereft, deserted 


31. The chorus puzzles over why the gods do not seem concerned with human justice. 
rés humanas ordine nullo 
Fortuna regit sparsitque manu 
munera caeca . . . (SENECA THE YOUNGER, PHAEDRA 978-80) 


him§anus, -a, -um human 
ord6, ordinis m. order 
spargo, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, distribute 


32. The philosopher cites a remark of Aristotle about the poetic mind. 
nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtira démentiae fuit. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DALoci IX.17.10) 


mixtira, mixtiirae f mixture; admixture 
démentia, démentiae f, madness, insanity 


33. The historian describes King Agis, who led a revolt against Alexander’s Macedonians. 
inter omnés tamen Lacedaemonids réx éminébat, ndn armdrum modo et corporis 
specié, sed etiam magnitidine animi, quo tin6 vinci non potuit. 

(Curtius Rurus, HistoriAE ALEXANDRI Maani V1.1.3) 


Lacedaemonius, -a, -um Lacedaemonian, Spartan 
émineo, €minére, éminui, stand out, be outstanding 
modo (adv.) only 

magnitidd, magnitidinis f (great) size 


34. Quintilian cites an example of a rhetorical figure employing reversal. 


non ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edo. (QuinTILIAN, [NsTITUTIO ORATORIA IX.3.85) 


edo, ésse, édi, ésus (irregular 3rd conj. verb) eat; edam = Ist sing. pres. act. subjunc. 
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35. Pliny recalls part of what all the senators said when they were giving thanks to Trajan in 
the senate. 


super haec precati sumus ut sic té amarent di quemadmodum tt nos. 
(PLINy THE YOUNGER, PANEGYRICUS 74) 


super (prep. + acc.) in addition to 
precor (1-tr.) pray, beg 


36. The poet suggests an example of madness. 
Hostem cum! fugeret, sé Fannius ipse perémit. 
hic, rogo, non furor est: né moriare mori? (MarriAt II.80) 


‘cum, here (conj. + subjunc.) when 

Fannius, Fannii m. Fannius 

perim6, perimere, perémi, perémptus destroy 
rogo (1-tr.) ask; the final -6 of rog6 here scans short. 
furor, furdris m. madness 


37. The poet explains something to an acquaintance named Pontilianus. 
cur non mitto’ meds tibi, Pontiliane, libellos? 
né mihi ti mittas, Pontiliane, tuds. (Martiat VII.3) 


\The -6 of mittd here scans short. 
Pontilianus, Pontiliani m. Pontilianus 
libellus, libelli m. (little) book 
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1. Cicero, Pré Quinctid 98 
Part of Cicero’s address to the judge, in which he summarizes his client’s desperate situation 
... ab ipso! repudiatus, ab amicis eius non sublevatus, ab omni magistratu agitatus 


atque perterritus, quem praeter té appellet habet néminem; tibi sé, tibi suas omnés 


opés fortinasque commendat, tibi committit existimationem ac spem reliquae vitae; 


tipsd refers to Sextus Naevius. ops, opis f. power, ability; pl., resources, wealth 
repudio (1-tr.) reject, refuse commend6 (1-tr.) commend, entrust 

sublevo (1-tr.) support, assist committ6 (con- + mittd) entrust, commit 
magistratus, magistratis m. magistrate existimati6, existimatiGnis f. reputation, 

agitd (1-tr.) disturb, vex, trouble good name 

perterreo (per- + terred) (thoroughly) terrify spés, spei f- hope 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 


appello (1-tr.) call; apply to, entreat 


In the Prd Quinctid (81 8.c.£.), perhaps the oldest surviving speech of Cicero, the orator defends Publius Quinctius 
against charges by his dead brother’s business partner, Sextus Naevius, through which Naevius sought to have 
Quinctius’s property seized and forfeited. 


2. Cicero, Divinatio in Caecilium 19 
Cicero attacks Verres, who had been proconsul in Sicily. 


Sicilia tota si ina voce loquerétur, hoc diceret: “Quod auri, quod argenti, quod orna- 
mentorum in meis urbibus, sédibus, délibris fuit, quod in ina quaque’ ré beneficid 
senatis populique Romani itiris habui, id mihi ti, C. Verrés, éripuisti atque abs- 
RUST oe 


Sicilia, Siciliae f. Sicily tquaque = fem. sing. abl. of indef. adj., each 

loquor, loqui, lociitus sum speak beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, 

argentum, argenti n. silver benefit 

ornamentum, ornamenti n. adornment, C. Verrés, C. Verris m. C. Verres (proconsul of 
embellishment Sicily, prosecuted by Cicero in 70 B.c.£.) 

sédés, sédis, -ium f. seat; home, abode éripio, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch 

délibrum, délibri n. temple, shrine away 


The Divinatio in Caecilium was delivered in 70 B.c.£. A divinatid was a legal inquiry held to determine who should 
conduct the prosecution of a case. Cicero successfully argued that he—and not Q. Caecilius, a corrupt alternative— 
should try the case against C. Verres, a Roman nobleman charged with severe misgovernment of the province of 
Sicily. The case pitted Cicero against the leading lawyer of the day, Hortensius, and Cicero’s victory established him 
as the foremost orator in Rome. Verres was forced into exile. 
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3. Lucretius, Dé Rérum Natira I1.75—79 
The poet describes the never-ending life and change of the physical world. 


... Sic rerum summa novatur 
semper, et inter sé mortalés mutua vivunt. 
augéscunt aliae gentés, aliae minuuntur, 
inque brevi spatio mitantur saecla animantum 


et quasi cursdrés vital’ lampada tradunt. 


summa, summae f. sum, whole, total, totality spatium, spatii n. course, lap; space, interval 
novo (1-tr.) make new, renew mito (1-tr.) change 
miitua (adv.) through successive changes, recip- saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 
rocally, with mutual interaction animans, animantis, -ium m. or f. or n. living 
augésco, augéscere, auxi, increase, grow creature; animantum = animantium 
géns, gentis, -ium f. nation, people quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 
minuo, minuere, minui, minitus make smaller, cursor, cursoris m. runner 
reduce, diminish ivitai = vitae 
brevis, breve short, brief lampas, lampadis f. torch; lampada = acc. sing. 


Virtually nothing is known about the life of Titus Lucrétius Carus (98?—55? B.c.£.), but his didactic epic poem Dé 
Rerum Natura (Concerning the Nature of Things) is one of the masterpieces of Latin literature. Lucretius explains the 
Greek philosopher Epicurus’s atomic theory of the universe in order to dispel the fear of death and so to free 
mankind from religion and superstition. His style owes much to his predecessor Ennius and is thus more archaic 
than that of his contemporary Catullus. Lucretius’s command of meter and poetic diction exerted considerable in- 
fluence on Vergil’s poetic development, and several lines of Lucretius’s poem appear in slightly altered form in 
Vergil’s works. 
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4. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1.1 
Caesar begins his commentary on the Gallic war. 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés; quarum tinam incolunt Belgae, aliam 
Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsdrum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. Hi omnés 


lingua, instititis, légibus inter sé differunt. 


Gallia, Galliae f, Gaul tertius, -a, -um third 

divid6, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 

trés, tria (numerical adj.) three; trés = fem. pl. acc. Celtae, Celtarum m. pl. (the) Celts 

incol6, incolere, incolui, —— inhabit Galli, Gallorum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

Belgae, Belgarum m. pl. (the) Belgae appello (1-tr.) name, call 

Aquitani, Aquitandrum m. pl. (the) Aquitani instititum, instititi n. custom, institution 


Gaius lilius Caesar (100-44 B.c.£.) was born at Rome and began his political career in the 60s. After entering into 
an alliance with the two most powerful people in Rome—the wealthy M. Licinius Crassus and the general Pompey— 
Caesar became consul for the first time in 59. After his consulship Caesar was chosen to govern the province Gaul 
(modern France and northern Italy). At the time Rome controlled only the southernmost portion of Gaul. Over the 
next several years Caesar conquered the remainder of it. Caesar then sought to return to Rome as consul in 49, but 
Pompey, his supporters, and others at Rome—fearing Caesar’s increasing power—blocked his candidacy. As a re- 
sult, Caesar invaded Italy and set off the civil war that lasted until 45 in various parts of the Roman Empire. On 15 
March 44, after it had become clear that he had decided not to resign his dictatorship (a legal, temporary office in 
Rome), Caesar was assassinated. 

The Commentarii dé Bello Gallico (Commentaries About the Gallic War) were probably written during the 
campaigns in Gaul. They provide both an account of those campaigns and a description of the customs of the 
peoples Caesar encountered in Gaul and Britain. Written in seven books, the Commentarii are a third-person account 
in a plain, lucid, and orderly style with a notable absence of florid rhetoric. When Quintilian surveys the orators of 
the late Republic, he rates Caesar second only to Cicero himself. Both Cicero and Quintilian praise Caesar’s purity 
of vocabulary and clarity of thought as a speaker—qualities also apparent in his writings. 


5. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 20 
At a secret meeting Catiline begins an address to his fellow conspirators. 
Ni virtiis fidésque vostra spectata mihi' foret, nequiquam opportiina rés cecidisset; 
spés magna, dominatio in manibus frustra fuissent, neque ego per ignaviam aut 


vana ingenia incerta pro certis captarem. 


ni = nisi spés, spei f: hope 
vostra = vestra dominatid, ddminatidnis f absolute rule, 
specto (1-tr.) look (at), observe; examine, prove; dominion 

spectata . . . foret = spectata . . . esset friistra (adv.) in vain 
‘mihi, here, Dative of Agent, by me ignavia, ignaviae f. idleness; cowardice 
néquiquam (adv.) to no avail, in vain vanus, -a, -um empty; unreliable; useless 
opportiinus, -a, -um favorable, advantageous capto (1-tr.) try to capture, seek after 


cad6, cadere, cecidi, castirus fall; occur 


Gaius Sallustius Crispus (86-35 B.c.r.) became prominent in Roman politics as a young man but was forced out of 
political life because of accusations of provincial misgovernment and extortion. But Sallust is far better known as a 
historian. He wrote short monographs rather than long historical works, and his style is marked by a studied re- 
sponse to the flowing style of Cicero and by much imitation of the earlier Cato. His compressed, rapid, and anti- 
thetical style became a model for later historians, particularly Tacitus. 

The Bellum Catilinae is a monograph on the conspiracy led by Catiline in 63 B.c.z., the year of Cicero’s consulship. 
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6. Vergil, Aeneid 1.200-—203 
After the Trojan fleet has endured a storm at sea, Aeneas addresses the dispirited survivors. 
vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 
accestis! scopulds, vos et Cyclopia saxa 
experti: revocate animos maestumque timorem 


mittite;’ forsan et haec dlim meminisse iuvabit. 


Scyllaeus, -a, -um of or belonging to the saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 

monster Scylla; Scyllaean revoco (re- + voc6) (1-tr.) summon back; recall; 
rabiés, *rabiéi f: ferocity, savageness renew 
penitus (adv.) (from) within, deeply maestus, -a, -um sad, mournful, gloomy, grim 
sonans, sonantis resounding Tmitt6, here, set aside, dismiss 
‘accestis = accessistis forsan (adv.) perhaps 
scopulus, scopuli m. (projecting) rock, crag dlim (adv.) at some time 


Cycl6pius, -a, -um of or belonging to the Cyclopes _iuvé, iuvare, iiivi, ititus help; delight, be pleasing 
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7. Vergil, Aeneid I1.26-34 


Aeneas describes how the Trojans venture out of their city when they believe that the Greeks 
have departed. 

ergo omnis longo solvit sé Teucria licti; 

panduntur portae, iuvat ire et Dorica castra 


désertosque vidére locos litusque relictum: 


hic Dolopum manus, hic saevus tendébat Achillés; 


classibus hic locus, hic acié certare solébant. 30 


pars stupet innuptae donum exitiale Minervae 


et mdlem mirantur equi; primusque Thymoetés 


dici intra muros hortatur et arce locari, 


sive dol6 seu iam Troiae sic fata ferébant. 


ergo (adv.) therefore 

longus, -a, -um long; long-standing 

solv6, solvere, solvi, soliitus loosen; free, release 

Teucria, Teucriae f Teucria (land of the 
Teucri), Troy 

lactus, lictiis m. mourning 

pando, pandere, , pansus/passus spread 
out, open 

porta, portae f. gate 

iuvo, iuvare, itivi, ititus help; delight, 
be pleasing 

Doricus, -a, -um Doric, Greek 

castra, castr6rum n. pl. (military) camp 

déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus abandon, 
desert 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

hic (adv.) here 

Dolopes, Dolopum m. pl. (the) Dolopes (a 
Greek people from Thessaly) 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 

tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus 
stretch out, extend; pitch one’s tents, encamp 


Achillés, Achillis m. Achilles 

classis, classis, -ium f. fleet; pl., ships 

cert6 (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

soled, solére, solitus sum be accustomed 

stuped, stupére, stupui, be stunned (at), 
be speechless (at) 

innuptus, -a, -um unmarried, maiden 

exitialis, exitiale fatal, deadly 

mdlés, mGlis, -ium f mass; bulk 

miror (1-tr.) admire, marvel at 

equus, equi m. horse 

primus, -a, -um first 

Thymoetés, *Thymoetis m. Thymoetes (son of 
Laomedon, brother of Priam) 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

mirus, miri m. wall 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 

loc (1-tr.) place 

Sive/seu (conj.) or if; sive (seu) . . . sive 
(Seu)... ,, whether... -orif? ».: 

dolus, doli m. deceit, trick, cunning 


Longer Readings 


8. Vergil, Aeneid I1.65-74 
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Aeneas begins his account of the deception of Sinon, whose false tale ensures that the Trojan 


horse is brought into the city. 


accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab ind 65 


disce omnis.' 


namque ut cOnspecti in medio turbatus, inermis 


cOnstitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit, 


“heu, quae nunc tellts,” inquit, “quae mé aequora possunt 


accipere? aut quid iam misero mihi dénique restat, 70 


cul neque apud Danaos usquam locus, et super ipsi 


Dardanidae infénsi poenas cum sanguine poscunt?” 


quo gemitti conversi animi compressus et’ omnis 


impetus. 


Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks; 
Danaum = gen. pl. 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

discé, discere, didici, learn 

‘A few lines of the Aeneid remained unfinished 
at the time of Vergil’s death. 

cOnspectus, cOnspectiis m. sight, view 

medius, -a, -um middle (of) 

turbo (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into 
confusion 

inermis, inerme unarmed 

const6, constare, constiti, constatiirus stand still 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia 
(the region in which Troy was situated), 
Phrygian, Trojan 

agmen, agminis n. (battle-)line; throng 

circumspici6, circumspicere, circumspexi, 
circumspectus look around (at) 

tellis, telliiris f earth, land 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea 


dénique (adv.) finally, at last 

resto, restare, restiti, remain, be left 

apud (prep. + acc.) at, near; among 

usquam (adv.) anywhere 

super (ady.) in addition 

Dardanidés, Dardanidae m. descendant of Dard- 
anus (founder of Troy), Trojan 

infénsus, -a, -um hostile, threatening 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

PoscG, poscere, poposci, demand 

gemitus, gemitis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

converto, convertere, converti, conversus reverse; 
change; win over 

comprim6, comprimere, compressi, compressus 
crush; subdue, suppress 

‘et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

impetus, impetiis m. attack, assault; (violent) 
impulse 
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aD; 


dulcis, dulce sweet 

exuviae, exuviarum f. pl. (stripped) armor; 
mementos 

dum (conj.) while, as long as 

sin6, sinere, sii/sivi, situs allow, permit 

exsolv6, exsolvere, exsolvi, exsoliitus set free, 
release 

cursus, cursiis m. course 

perago (per- + ago), peragere, perégi, peractus 
thoroughly do; accomplish, complete 

imag6, imaginis f. image, likeness 


10. 


Chapter IX 


Vergil, Aeneid IV.651—58 


Before committing suicide, Dido mounts her funeral pyre and addresses relics of her love 
affair with Aeneas. 

dulcés exuviae, dum fata deusque sinébat, 

accipite hanc animam méque his exsolvite ciris. 

vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortiina perégi, 

et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 

urbem praeclaram statui, mea moenia vidi, 655 
ulta virum poenas inimico 4 fratre recépi, 

félix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 

numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 


praeclarus, -a, -um very famous 

statu6, statuere, statui, statiitus cause to stand, 
set up, establish 

ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum avenge 

recipio (re- + capid) take back, receive 

nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

tantum (adv.) only 

Dardanius, -a, -um Dardanian, Trojan 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tactus touch; reach 

carina, carinae f. keel; ship 


Vergil, Aeneid VI.126-—29 


The Cumaean Sibyl, an Italian prophetess, responds to Aeneas’s request for help in jour- 
neying to the underworld. 


Tros Anchisiadé, facilis déscénsus Avernd 
(noctis atque diés patet atri ianua Ditis): 
sed revocare gradum superasque évadere ad auras, 


hoc opus, hic labor est. . . 


Trés, Trois m. Trojan (man) 

Anchisiadés, Anchisiadae m. son of Anchises; 
Anchisiadé = voc. sing. 

déscénsus, déscénsiis m. descent 

Avernus, Averni m. (lake) Avernus (entrance to 
the underworld) 

pated, patére, patui, —— lie open 

ater, atra, atrum black, dark 

ianua, ianuae f. door 


revoco (re- + vocd) (1-tr.) summon back, recall; 
take back 

gradus, gradiis m. step, pace 

superus, -a, -um upper 


aura, aurae f. breeze 
opus, operis n. work, task 
labor, lab6ris m. work, labor 


Longer Readings 


11. Propertius II.8.1-12; 17-20 
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The poet offers a friend a bleak reflection on his love affair. 


Eripitur nobis iam pridem cara puella: 


et tu mé lacrimas fundere, amice, vetas? 


nullae sunt inimicitiae nisi amoris acerbae: 


ipsum mé iugula, lénior hostis erd. 


possum ego in alterius' positam spectare lacert6? 5 


nec mea dicétur,’ quae modo dicta m 


ea est?! 


omnia vertuntur: certé vertuntur amO6rés: 


vinceris aut vincis,! haec in am6re rota est. 


magni saepe ducés, magni cecidére tyranni, 


et Thébae steterant altaque Troia fuit. 


miunera quanta dedi vel qualia carmina féci! 


illa tamen numquam ferrea dixit “amo.” 


sic igitur prima moriére aetate, Properti? 


sed morere; interittii gaudeat illa tuo! 


Ly 


exagitet nostrds Manis, sectétur et’ umbras, 


insultetque rogis, calcet et’ ossa mea! 


éripid, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch 
away 

pridem (adv.) formerly, previously; iam pridem, 
long since, for a long time now 

lacrima, lacrimae f: tear 

fund6, fundere, fidi, fiisus pour out, shed 

vet6, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid 

iugulé (1-tr.) kill (by cutting the throat), 
slaughter 

lénior, lénius (comparative adj.) weaker, gentler; 
lénior = masc. sing. nom. 

The -i- of alterius here scans short. 

specto (1-tr.) look (at), observe 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

tdic6, here, call 

modo (adv.) just now 

vert6, vertere, verti, versus turn; change, reverse 

iThe second -i- of vincis here scans long. 

rota, rotae f: wheel 

dux, ducis m. leader 

tyrannus, tyranni m. monarch; tyrant 

Thébae, Thébarum f. pl. Thebes 
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st6, stare, steti, statiirus stand; last 

quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; what size 

vel (conj.) or 

qualis, quale what sort of, what kind of 

ferreus, -a, -um made of iron; hard-hearted, 
unfeeling 

igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 

primus, -a, -um first; first (part of) 

aetas, aetatis f age; life 

interitus, interitiis m. death, demise 

gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 

exagit6 (1-tr.) arouse, disturb, torment 

Manés, Manium m. pl. Manes (spirits of the 
dead); shade (spirit of a particular person) 

sector (1-tr.) pursue, chase 

‘et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

insult6 (1-intr.) leap upon, dance upon (+ dat.) 

rogus, rogi m. funeral pyre; pl., ashes 

calc6 (1-tr.) trample upon, tread upon 

os, ossis n. bone 
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12. Ovid, Metamorphdsés 1.1-9 


The opening lines of Ovid’s mythological epic 


In nova fert animus! mutatas dicere’ formas 


corpora; di coeptis (nam vos mitastis et illa) 


adspirate meis primaque ab origine mundi 


ad mea perpetuum déditcite tempora carmen. 


ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia caelum 


tUnus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe, 


quem dixére’ Chaos: rudis indigestaque mdlés 


nec quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque eddem? 


non bene iunctarum discordia sémina rérum. 


ifert animus, (my) mind proposes 

miit6 (1-tr.) change; miitastis = miitavistis 
tdicd, here, tell of 

forma, formae f form 

coeptum, coepti n. beginning 

adspir6 (1-intr.) breathe upon; favor (+ dat.) 
primus, -a, -um first 

orig6, originis f. origin, birth 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 
perpetuus, -a, -um continuous; everlasting 
dédiicé (dé- + diicd) lead down; spin; compose 
tego, tegere, téxi, tectus cover 

vultus, vultiis m. expression; face 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world 


¥dicd, here, call 

Chaos, Chai n. Chaos 

rudis, rude unformed, rough 

indigestus, -a, -um disordered, confused 

mdlés, mdlis, -ium f mass, weight 

quicquam = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
anything 

pondus, ponderis n. weight 

iners, inertis inactive, inert 

conger6 (con- + gerd) gather together, collect 

teddem, here (adv.) to the same place 

iung6, iungere, iiinxi, iiinctus join 

discors, discordis discordant 

sémen, séminis n. seed 
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13. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XX11.39.11 


The historian records a speech by Fabius Maximus, one of the heroes of the second Punic 
war, to Aemilius Paulus (consul 216 B.c.£.), who is about to set off to meet Hannibal on 
Roman soil. Fabius summarizes his view of the strategic situation. Aemilius later dies in 
combat near the Italian town of Cannae. 

in Italia bellum gerimus, in séde ac sold nostr6; omnia circa pléna civium ac so- 
cidrum sunt; armis, viris, equis, commeatibus iuvant iuvabuntque,—id iam fidei 
documentum in adversis rébus nostris dedérunt. ... Hannibal contra in aliéna, in 
hostili est terra inter omnia inimica infestaque, procul ab domd, ab patria; neque illi 


terra neque mari est pax; niillae eum urbés accipiunt, nulla moenia; nihil usquam 


sui videt... 

sédés, sédis, -ium f seat; home adversus, -a, -um opposite; hostile, adverse 
solum, soli n. soil contra (adv.) in opposition, in turn 
circa (adv.) round about, on either side aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, 
plénus, -a, -um full strange 
equus, equi m. horse hostilis, hostile of or belonging to an enemy, 
commeatus, commeatis m. transport, convoy; hostile 

pl., supplies, provisions infestus, -a, -um hostile; dangerous 
iuv6, iuvare, iiivi, ititus help, assist procul (adv.) at a distance, far 
documentum, documenti n. example; proof usquam (adv.) anywhere 


Titus Livius (59 B.c.£.—17? c.£.) was born in Patavium in northern Italy. Little is known of his life other than that he 
did not take part in politics but was on good terms with Augustus. He is said to have encouraged Claudius, who later 
became emperor, to write history. 

Livy’s work, Ab Urbe Condita (From the Founding of the City), a historical work written in 142 books, is one of 
the greatest of Roman literary achievements. Only one quarter of the work has survived, but the contents of almost 
all the lost books are known from summaries that date from the fourth century c.g. Livy traces Roman history from 
its mythical origins to his own day. Much of Livy’s material, particularly in the early books, is based on traditional 
tales and legends whose historical accuracy cannot be established. Livy’s narrative style is marked by dramatic and 
emotional coloring, part of his effort to illustrate and extol the Roman qualities of virttis, dignitas (worthiness), and 
pietas (devotion to duty). Livy’s mixed prose style shows the influence of both Cicero and Sallust as well as that of 
Vergil. 
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14. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 698-709 


Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, explains to the chorus why she has nothing left to fear. 


Forttna virés ipsa consimpsit suas. 


quae patria restat, quis’ pater, quae iam soror? 


bibére tumuli sanguinem atque arae meum.' 700 


quid illa felix turba fraterni gregis? 


exhausta nempe: régia miseri senés 


vacua relicti, totque per thalamds vident 
praeter Lacaenam céteras viduas nuris. 
tot illa regum mater et regimen Phrygum, 


fécunda in’ ignés Hecuba fatorum novas 


705 


experta légés induit vulttis fers; 


circa ruinas rabida latravit suas, 


Troiae superstes, Hectori, Priam6, sibi. 


consumo, cOnsumere, cOnsumpsi, consumptus 
expend, use up 

resto, restare, restiti, remain, be left 

‘quis, here, interrog. pron. used adjectivally 

bibd, bibere, bibi, drink 

tumulus, tumuli m. burial mound, grave 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

*‘meum = medrum 

turba, turbae f/. crowd, throng 

fraternus, -a, -um brotherly, fraternal 

grex, gregis m. flock, herd 

exhauri6, exhaurire, exhausi, exhaustus drain dry 

nempe (adyv.) without doubt, to be sure 

régia, régiae f. royal residence, palace 

senex, senis old; masc. subst., old man 

vacuus, -a, -um empty 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

thalamus, thalami m. inner room, wedding 
chamber 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except 

Lacaena, Lacaenae f. Laconian woman; Helen 


céterus, -a, -um rest (of), (the) other 

viduus, -a, -um widowed 

nurus, nuriis f. daughter-in-law 

regimen, regiminis n. controller, manager 

Phryx, Phrygis Phrygian, Trojan 

fécundus, -a, -um fertile, productive, fruitful 

tin, here, toward 

ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire 

Hecuba, Hecubae f: Hecuba (wife of Priam) 

indu6, induere, indui, indiitus put on; assume, 
adopt 

vultus, vultiis m. sing. or pl., expression; face 

ferus, -a, -um wild; fierce 

circa (prep. + acc.) around, near 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, ruin 

rabidus, -a, -um raging, rabid, mad 

latr6 (1-intr.) bark, bay 

superstes, superstitis surviving (+ dat.) 

Hector, Hectoris m. Hector (son of Priam) 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 


Based in part on Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, Seneca’s play of the same name tells the tale of Agamemnon’s home- 
coming from Troy and his subsequent murder by his wife, Clytaemnestra, and his cousin, her lover, Aegisthus. 
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15. Tacitus, Dé Vita Agricolae 1 


The first sentence of Tacitus’s first work, a monograph on the life of his father-in-law, 
Agricola 

Clarorum virorum facta morésque posteris tradere, antiquitus isitatum, né nostris 
quidem temporibus quamquam inciridsa sudrum aetas omisit quotiéns magna ali- 
qua ac nobilis virtiis vicit ac supergressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus 


commune, ignorantiam récti et invidiam. 


m6s, mOris m. custom; pl., character quotiéns (rel. adv.) as often as, whenever 
posteri, posterdrum m. pl. descendants; posterity _ aliqua = fem. sing. nom. of indef. adj., some 
antiquitus (adv.) from of old; long ago nobilis, ndbile noble; remarkable 
usitatus, -a, -um commonly practiced, supergredior, supergredi, supergressus sum 
customary pass beyond; exceed, surpass 
inciridsus, -a, -um not interested (in), vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 
not concerned (with) (+ gen.) comminis, commine common 
aetas, aetatis f: age; era igndrantia, igndrantiae f. ignorance 
omittd (ob- + mittd) pass over; fail, neglect réctus, -a, -um straight; right; neut. subst., right 


Cornélius Tacitus (55-118 c.£.) was born in northern Italy during Nero’s principate and had a successful public ca- 
reer under a succession of emperors. Tacitus is best known for his historical works, which include three short mono- 
graphs and two longer works: the Historiae (Histories) and the Annalés (Annals). In these last two works Tacitus’s 
prose style reaches its most distinctive form. Tacitean point and antithesis owe much to the earlier historian Sallust, 
with whom Tacitus shares a penchant for archaisms, weighty abstract nouns, poetic language, and Greekisms. The 
intensity and compressed nature of Tacitus’s style are unmatched in Latin literature. 

The Agricola or De Vita Agricolae (About the Life of Agricola), the historian’s first work, is a short biography of 
the historian’s father-in-law, Julius Agricola, who conquered and governed Britain during the principate of Domitian 
(81—96 c.£.). The work contains information about the geography and native population of Britain and recounts the 
activities of the province’s governor. The son-in-law presents Agricola as an example of a virtuous man living and 
serving under a repressive tyrant. The mixed style of the Agricola shows the influences of Cicero, Sallust, and Livy. 
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16. Tacitus, Anndlés 1.1 


The historian summarizes concisely modes of Roman rule from the city’s beginnings down 
to Augustus. 

Urbem Romam 4 principio régés habuére; libertatem et consulatum L. Britus insti- 
tuit. dictattirae ad tempus! sumébantur; neque decemviralis potestas ultra biennium, 
neque tribindrum militum consulare itis dit valuit. ndn Cinnae, non Sullae longa 
dominatid; et Pompei Crassique potentia cit6 in Caesarem, Lepidi atque Antonii 
arma in Augustum cessére, qui cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa nomine principis 


sub imperium accépit. 


principium, principii n. beginning longus, -a, -um long 

L. Briitus, L. Briti m. L. (Junius) Brutus (leg- dominatid, dominatidnis f: absolute rule, 
endary founder of the Roman republic) dominion 

institu6, instituere, institu, instititus set up, Crassus, Crassi m. Crassus (member of first 
establish triumvirate with Pompey and Caesar) 

dictatira, dictatiirae f. dictatorship (an emer- potentia, potentiae f. (illegitimate) power, 
gency office with unlimited powers) influence 

vad tempus, for the occasion, in emergencies cit6 (adv.) quickly 

stiim6, stimere, siimpsi, siimptus take up; Lepidus, Lepidi m. (M. Aemilius) Lepidus (mem- 
assume ber of second triumvirate with Antony and 

decemviralis, decemvirale pertaining to the Octavian) 
decemviri (a commission of ten magistrates) Augustus, Augusti m. Augustus 

potestas, potestatis f. (legitimate) power ciinctus, -a, -um all 

ultra (prep. + acc.) beyond discordia, discordiae f: discord, dissension, 

biennium, biennii n. biennium, two years conflict 

tribinus, tribini m. tribune, military com- civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil 
mander fessus, -a, -um weary, exhausted, worn out 

consulare itis, consularis idiris n. consular right nomen, nominis n. name 
or power (sometimes granted to military princeps, principis first, chief; subst., leading 
tribunes) man, princeps (the name chosen by Augustus 

diti (adv.) for a long time as his title) 


Cinna, Cinnae m. (L. Cornelius) Cinna (Roman 
dictator 87-84 B.c.£., enemy of Sulla) 


The Annalés appear to have comprised eighteen books, of which only eight survive completely and four others in 
part. Their subject is the history of Rome from the death of Augustus to the death of Nero (14-68 c.r.) The Annailés 
is generally considered Tacitus’s most mature work. The first six books in particular are marked by Tacitus’s char- 
acteristic compression and his pronounced avoidance of Ciceronian balance. In these books the complexity of Tac- 
itus’s thought is expressed as economically as possible. The resulting narrative is vivid, surprising, and inimitable. 
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\93. Numbers in Latin 


Cardinal numbers are adjectives that answer the question “how many?” They are the 
numbers used in counting. Most but not all cardinal numbers in Latin are indeclin- 
able. Ordinal numbers are adjectives that answer the question “which one in a se- 
ries?” All ordinal numbers in Latin are first-second-declension adjectives. Most or- 


dinal numbers are derived from the corresponding cardinal numbers. 


Arabic Roman 
Numeral Numeral Cardinal Number Ordinal Number 
1 I unus, -a, -um one primus, -a, -um first 
2 II duo, duae, duo two secundus, -a, -um second 
3 Ill trés, tria three tertius, -a, -um third 
+ III] or IV quattuor four quartus, -a, -um fourth 
5 V quinque five quintus, -a, -um fifth 
6 VI sex Six sextus, -a, -um sixth 
7 Vil septem seven septimus, -a, -um seventh 
8 VIII octd eight octavus, -a, -um eighth 
9 VIIII or IX novem nine nonus, -a, -um ninth 
10 xX decem ten decimus, -a, -um tenth 
sw XI iindecim eleven tindecimus, -a, -um eleventh 
12 XII duodecim twelve duodecimus, -a, -um twelfth 
13 XIII tredecim thirteen tertius decimus, -a, -um 
thirteenth 
14 XIIIl or XIV = quattuordecim fourteen quartus decimus, -a, -um 
fourteenth 
15 XV quindecim fifteen quintus decimus, -a, -um 
fifteenth 
16 XVI sédecim sixteen sextus decimus, -a, -um sixteenth 
17 XVII septendecim seventeen septimus decimus, -a, -um 
seventeenth 
18 XVIII duodéviginti eighteen § duodévicésimus, -a, -um 
eighteenth 
19 XVIIII or XIX iindéviginti nineteen tindévicésimus, -a, -um 
nineteenth 
20 xXx viginti twenty vicésimus, -a, -um twentieth 
ate XX! Viginti tinus, -a, -um vicésimus primus, -a, -um 
or tinus et viginti or iinus et vicésimus, -a, -um 
twenty-one twenty-first 
22 XXII viginti duo or duo et vicésimus, -a, -um alter, altera, 


viginti twenty-two 


alterum or alter, altera, alterum 
et vicésimus, -a, -um 
twenty-second 


1. In the numbers from 21 to 29, for example, the numbers up to 27 are made by adding to twenty the necessary 
numbers from 1 to 7. The numbers 28-29 are made by subtracting from thirty the numbers 2 and 1. Such a system 
is followed in every unit of ten numbers. 
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Arabic Roman 
Numeral Numeral 
23 XXIII 
28 XXVIII 


29 XXVIII or 


XXIX 
30 XXX 
40 XXXX or XL 
50 L 
60 LX 
70 LXX 
80 LXXX 
90 LXXXX or XC 
100 G 
200 CC 
300 CCC 
400 CCCC 
500 D 
600 DC 
700 DCC 
800 DCCC 
900 DCCGC 
1000 M 


Cardinal Number 
viginti trés or trés et 
viginti twenty-three 


duodétriginta 
twenty-eight 
indétriginta twenty- 
nine 
triginta thirty 
quadraginta forty 
quinquaginta fifty 
sexaginta sixty 
septuaginta seventy 


octoginta eighty 
nonaginta ninety 
centum hundred 
ducenti, -ae, -a 
trecenti, -ae, -a 
quadringenti, -ae, -a 
quingenti, -ae, -a 
séscenti, -ae, -a 
septingenti, -ae, -a 
octingenti, -ae, -a 
nongenti, -ae, -a 
mille; milia, milium 


Ordinal Number 


vicesimus tertius, -a, -um 
or tertius et vicésimus, -a, -um 


twenty-third 


duodétricésimus, -a, -um twenty- 


eighth 


indétricésimus, -a, -um twenty- 


ninth 


tricésimus, -a, -um thirtieth 
quadragésimus, -a, -um fortieth 
quinquagésimus, -a, -um fiftieth 
sexagésimus, -a, -um sixtieth 


septuagésimus, -a, -um 
seventieth 


octdgésimus, -a, -um eightieth 
nonagésimus, -a, -um ninetieth 
centésimus, -a, -um hundredth 


ducentésimus, -a, -um 
trecentésimus, -a, -um 


quadringentésimus, -a, -um 


quingentésimus, -a, -um 


séscentésimus, -a, -um 


septingentésimus, -a, -um 


octingentésimus, -a, -um 
nongentésimus, -a, -um 


millésimus, -a, -um 


duo, duae, duo has an irregular declension. trés, tria is declined regularly as a 
third-declension adjective (plural forms only). The stem is tr-. 


M. 
Nom. duo 
Gen. dudrum 
Dat. dudbus 
Acc. duo 
Abl. dudbus 


Plural 
F. N. 
duae duo 
duarum du6érum 
duabus dudbus 
duas duo 
duabus dudbus 


Plural 
M./F. N. 
Nom. trés tria 
Gen. trium trium 
Dat. tribus tribus 
Acc. trés tria 
Abl. tribus tribus 


MEMORIZE THE CARDINAL NUMBERS 1 TO 10 (INCLUDING THE DECLENSIONS OF 
DUO, DUAE, DUO AND TRES, TRIA), 100, AND 1000. MEMORIZE THE ORDINAL NUMBERS 
THAT CORRESPOND TO 1 TO 10. REFER TO THIS SECTION WHENEVER CARDINAL OR OR- 
DINAL NUMBERS APPEAR IN READINGS. 

The cardinal numbers 200 to 900 are all declined (plural forms only) as first- 
second-declension adjectives. mille is indeclinable in the singular, but milia, milium 
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is declined regularly as a neuter plural substantive of a third-declension adjective. 


The stem is mil-. The Romans frequently measured distance in “thousands of paces” 
or “miles.” For example: 


mille passuum one thousand of paces, one mile (passus, passiis m. pace) 
decem milia passuum ten thousands of paces, ten miles 


OBSERVATION 


In the expressions above the syntax of passuum is Partitive Genitive. 
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Vocabulary 


> légatus, légati m. legate, envoy; lieutenant 
» natus, nati m. son 


> dux, ducis m. or f. leader 
> finis, finis, -ium m. or f end, limit, 
boundary; pl., territory 
> genus, generis n. descent, origin; race, 
stock; kind, sort 
> labor, laboris m. work, labor; effort, hardship 
> mos, moris m. custom, practice; pl. (some- 
times), character 
> opus, operis n. work 
> opus est (idiom) there is need of (+ abl. 
or nom.) 
> dratid, Sratidnis f oration, speech 
dratidnem habére (idiom) to make a 
speech 
drator, 6ratdris m. speaker, orator 
> pectus, pectoris n. sing. or pl., chest, 
breast; heart 


»> casus, casis m. fall; occurrence; chance, 
misfortune 
metus, metiis m. fear, dread 


spés, spei f. hope 


> quidam, quaedam, quiddam (indef. 
pron.) (a) certain person, (a) certain 
thing 

> quidam, quaedam, quoddam (indef. adj.) 
(a) certain 


> oppugno (1-tr.) attack 
servo (1-tr.) save, preserve 

> std, stare, steti, statirus stand; stand fast, 
endure 


déled, délére, délévi, délétus destroy 


> cado, cadere, cecidi, casiirus fall; die 
> nascor, nasci, natus sum be born 
» nosco, nOscere, novi, notus come to 
know, learn, recognize; perfect, know 
> cognosco, cognoscere, cognovi, 
cognitus come to know, learn, 
recognize; perfect, know 
> proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum set 
out, set forth 
> utor, uti, isus sum use; experience; enjoy 


(+ abl.) 


> perfer6, perferre, pertuli, perlatus suffer, 
endure; report 

> refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus bring back; 
report 


> aequus, -a, -um level, even; equitable, 
just; calm, tranquil 
> iniquus, -a, -um uneven; inequitable, 

unjust 

> honestus, -a, -um honorable, respectable 

> medius, -a, -um middle (of); neut. subst., 
midst; the open 

> notus, -a, -um known, well-known; 
familiar 


> apud (prep. + acc.) at the house of, in the 
presence of, among 
> contra (adv.) on the contrary, in opposi- 
tion; in turn 
(prep. + acc.) against, contrary to; 
facing 
> magnopere (adv.) greatly 
quin (conj.) introduces Relative Clause of 
Characteristic, who/that . . . not (§94) 
> satis/sat (adv.) enough, sufficiently; 
(indeclinable neut. subst.) 
enough 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> légatus, légati m. may refer to a “legate” or “envoy” involved in matters of diplomacy. It may also be used 
to identify an assistant to an army commander or provincial governor (lieutenant, legate). 

> natus, nati m. means “a male having been born” and is a substantive of the perfect passive participle of 
nascor. Less common is the feminine substantive nata, natae f., “daughter.” 

> dux, ducis m. or f. may mean a “leader” in the sense of a “guide,” but it is commonly used for a political or 
military “leader.” 

> The gender of finis, finis, -ium is regularly masculine, but in early Latin and in poetry the singular only is 
sometimes treated as feminine. In the plural, finis may refer to the “boundary” of a territory or country 
and, by extension, the “territory” that is enclosed by boundaries. 

> genus, generis n. is derived from the PIE root *genE- (give birth, bear). genus may refer to an individual’s 
“origin” or “birth.” It may refer more broadly to a “race” or “class” of people or things that arise from a 
single origin (human race, race of the gods, Greek stock). When used of abstract things, it often means 
“sort” or “kind,” the abstract class to which someone or something belongs. 

> labor, labdris m. means the abstract concept of “work” or “the act of working” (labor). labor may also mean 
the “effort” or “hardship” required to accomplish something. 

>» mos, moris m. means “custom,” an established practice as opposed to an enacted law. The plural mGrés 
may mean “customs,” but it may also refer to the collective habits of an individual and thus may be trans- 
lated “character.” 

> opus, operis n. may mean something that needs to be done (work [to do]) or something that has been ac- 
complished ([piece of] work, product, achievement). opus may convey the sense of how much is required 
to accomplish something (effort), and it is often used for the products of artistic endeavor (poetic work). 


Hoc opus perficere non poterit. He will not be able to complete this work. 
Clara sunt opera poétarum. The works of the poets are famous. 


> The idiom opus est most often takes an ablative to express the thing needed. This ablative is translated with 
the English preposition “of.” It is also common for a Dative of Reference to occur with this idiom. 


Mihi opus est magna diligentia. There is need to me of great diligence. 
I need great diligence. 


Less frequently, the thing needed is the Nominative, Subject, and opus functions as a Predicate Nomina- 
tive. A Nominative, Subject occurs most often when the subject is a neuter pronoun. 


Hoc mihi opus est. This thing is a need to me. 
There is need to me of this thing. 
I need this thing. 


Rarely opus est takes a genitive of the thing needed. 

> oratid, Gratidnis f/ may mean the abstract notion of “speaking,” the power of “speech,” or a particular 
“speech” or “oration.” 

> pectus, pectoris n., “chest,” “breast”; “heart,” often appears in the plural in poetry with the same meanings 
as the singular. 

} cAsus, casiis m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tus to a stem of the verb cad6. The 
-t- of the suffix assimilated to the -s- of the stem cas- and was then lost. In addition to its basic meaning of 
“fall,” casus refers to the “occurrence” of an event, usually by chance (accident), which may be positive (for- 
tune) or negative (misfortune). 

> quidam, quaedam, quiddam is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the suffix -dam to the rela- 
tive pronoun qui, quae, quod. An indefinite pronoun is a pronoun that does not define or specify the per- 
son or thing for which it stands. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 
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Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. Re 
Nom. ~ quidam quaedam quiddam quidam quaedam quaedam 
Gen. cuiusdam cuiusdam cuiusdam quorundam quarundam quorundam 
Dat. cuidam cuidam cuidam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
Acc. quendam quandam quiddam quosdam quasdam quaedam 
Abl. quédam quadam quodam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 


The declension of quidam follows the declension of qui, quae, quod with certain variations: 


1. The neuter singular nominative and accusative are formed by the addition of -dam to quid. 


2. In the masculine and feminine singular accusative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural geni- 
tive, the final -m changes to an -n- before -dam. 


> quidam, quaedam, quoddam is an indefinite adjective formed by the addition of the suffix -dam to the rela- 
tive pronoun qui, quae, quod. An indefinite adjective is an adjective that does not define or specify the per- 
son or thing it modifies. The declension of quidam, quaedam, quoddam is identical with that of quidam, 
quaedam, quiddam except in the neuter singular nominative and accusative (cf. quoddam with quiddam). 


Quidam R6mam vénit. A certain man came to Rome. (indefinite pronoun) 
Poéta quidam Romam vénit. A certain poet came to Rome. (indefinite adjective) 


> oppugn6, oppugnare, oppugnavi, oppugnatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- 
to pugnd. Unlike pugn6, oppugné is a transitive verb. 


Incolae oppidum oppugnant. The inhabitants are attacking the town. 


> sto, stare, steti, statiirus is an irregular intransitive first-conjugation verb. The third principal part exhibits 
reduplication, and the fourth principal part has a short -a-. In addition to its basic meaning of “stand,” std 
may also mean “remain standing,” “endure,” or “last.” 

> cad6, cadere, cecidi, cdsiirus is an intransitive verb. The third principal part, cecidi, exhibits reduplication. 
In addition to its basic meaning of “fall,” cad6 may also mean “cease” (when the subject is winds, noise, 
etc.). It may also have the extended meaning of “die” or “perish.” 

» nAscor, nasci, natus sum is an intransitive deponent verb. Compounds of nascor do not exhibit vowel weak- 
ening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF NASCOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT 
THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

}> ndsc6, ndscere, novi, notus is derived from the PIE root *gneO- (know). It is an inchoative (< incohé, start) 
or inceptive (< incipid, begin) verb. An inchoative verb indicates that an action is beginning to occur. All verbs 
whose first and second principal parts end in -scé and -scere are in origin inchoative verbs. The basic 
meaning of néscé is “begin to know” and thus “learn.” The perfect indicative of many inchoative verbs is 
often equivalent to an English present tense since the perfect tense indicates the completion of the action of 
the verb. névi means “I have learned” and thus “I know.” The pluperfect forms may be translated as if they 
were imperfect, and the future perfect forms as if they were future. On occasion, the perfect tense may be 
translated “have learned” or “learned,” but the meaning “know” is more common. When nGsc@ in the per- 
fect tenses takes an infinitive, it means “know how.” 


Natiram hominum noscere opto. I desire to learn the nature of human beings. 

Légés huius urbis névisti? Do you know [= Have you learned] the laws of this city? 

Noverasne légés huius urbis? Did you know (progressive [=Had you learned]) the laws 
of this city? 


The present forms of ndscd may mean “recognize” or “become acquainted with” a person. The per- 
fect forms may mean “be aware of” or “be acquainted with” a person or an object of study. 


Cicer6nem n6n n6vi. I do not know (am not acquainted with) Cicero. 


> cogndscé, cogndscere, cognovi, cognitus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix com- to 
nosco. It exhibits irregular vowel weakening in the fourth principal part. cognésco is a strengthened form 
of néscé with all the same meanings. 
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> proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum is an intransitive third-conjugation deponent verb. In origin an in- 
choative verb, proficiscor means “set out” or “set forth” on a journey or from a certain starting point. 

> iitor, iti, isus sum is an intransitive verb that takes an ablative of the thing used or experienced. The ab- 
lative is translated as a direct object in English. Compounds of itor do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN 
A COMPOUND OF UTOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND 
SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 


Tuo consilid atar. I shall use your advice. 
Utinam bona nunc fortiina titerémur. If only we were experiencing good fortune now. 


> perferd, perferre, pertuli, perlatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to fer6. per- 
ferd regularly means “endure” or “suffer” (hardships, troubles), but it may also mean “report” or “express.” 

> refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix re- to ferd. Although 
referO may mean “carry back,” it most commonly means “report.” 

> From the basic physical meaning of aequus, -a, -um (level or even) come its more expanded senses of “fair” 
or “just” (level in a legal or political context) and “calm” or “tranquil” (i.e., level-headed). iniquus, -a, -um is 
a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in- (not) to aequus. 

> honestus, -a, -um is an adjective derived from the noun honor, hon@ris m., “(political) office”; “honor,” “re- 
pute.” In the strictest sense honestus describes a person who is “honorable” or “respectable” because he 
has held a public office. honestus has a more extended sense of being “morally honorable” or “re- 
spectable.” 

>» medius, -a, -um expresses the notion of the “middle of” a place by modifying that place. It usually appears 
before the noun it modifies. As a neuter substantive, medius is often translated “midst” or “the open.” 


Milités in media urbe 4 rége positi sunt. 

Soldiers were placed in the middle of the city by the king. 
Postquam popul6 dixit, € medi6 discessit. 

After he spoke to the people, he departed (out) from (their) midst. 
Consul tétam rem in medié posuit. 

The consul placed the whole matter in the open. 


» The fourth principal part of ndsc6, ndtus, -a, -um (having been learned) often appears as an adjective 
meaning “known,” “well-known,” or “familiar.” The adjective nGtus, -a, -um often appears with a Dative of 
Reference. 

» apud is a preposition that takes the accusative. It may mean “at the house of,” “in the presence of,” 
“among,” or “with” (individuals, groups), and “in (the writings of)” (authors, books). Context usually 
makes clear the appropriate translation. 


Ciceré apud fratrem manet. Cicero is staying at the house of/with (his) brother. 
Haec apud Romans sunt iiira. These are the laws among the Romans. 
Haec verba apud Cicerénem légi. I have read the following words in (the writings of ) Cicero. 


> contra is an adverb that is often used to emphasize that a statement or action opposes an earlier one (on 
the contrary, in opposition). Sometimes the second action is understood to be reciprocal rather than in op- 
position (in turn). 


Tibi malus vidétur? Mihi contra bonus. 

Does he seem bad to you? To me, on the contrary, (he seems) good. 
Filius patrem amat, pater contra filium. 

The son loves the father, the father in turn (loves) the son. 


contra is also a preposition that takes the accusative. It may have meanings analogous to those of the 
adverb (against, contrary to), or, particularly with verbs that mean “stand,” it may mean “facing.” 


Contra hostés ivimus. We went against the enemies. 
Hostés contra nostrés stabant. The enemies were standing facing our men. 


» The adverb magnopere is in origin the Ablative of Manner magné opere, “with great work,” and it is some- 
times written as two words. 


Vocabulary 
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» satis may be an indeclinable neuter substantive, which is often followed by a Partitive Genitive, or an ad- 
verb. The shortened form sat is more common in poetry. 


Satis agricolae est ager bonus. 
Satisne copiarum tibi est? 
Satisne laborabas? 


cadé 


finis 
genus 


mos 
nosco 
cognosco 
satis 
Spés 

tutor 


A good field is enough for the farmer. (subst.) 
Do you have enough (of) troops? (subst. + Partitive Gen.) 


Were you working enough? (adverb) 


Derivatives 

cadaver; cadence; cascade; case; chance; 
accident; occasion; deciduous 

define; final; fine; finish 

genuine; gender; genre; engine; 

germ; genital; malign 

moral; morose; mores 

notice; notorious; notify 

cognition; recognition 

satisfy; saturate; satire 


use; utility; utensil 


Cognates 


kind; king; genocide; gene 


mood 
know; can; ken; diagnosis; noble 


sad 
despair; prosper, speed 
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\94. Relative Clauses of Characteristic 


When the verb in a relative clause is in the indicative mood, the relative clause helps 
make clear what specific person or thing is indicated by the antecedent. For example: 


Virum qui rem piblicam petit non laudamus. 
The (specific) man (d.o.) who the republic (d.o.) is (actually) attacking we do not praise. 
We do not praise the man who is attacking the republic. 


When the verb in a relative clause is in the subjunctive rather than the indicative 
mood, the relative clause may supply information about what sort of person or thing is 
indicated by the antecedent. Such a clause is called a Relative Clause of Characteris- 
tic.’ For example: 


Virum qui rem publicam petat non laudamus. 

A man (d.0.) who the republic (d.o.) would attack we do not praise. 

We do not praise a man who would attack the republic. 

We do not praise a man of the sort who attacks the republic. 

Virum qui rem publicam petiverit non laudamus. 

A man (d.o.) of the sort who the republic (d.o.) attacked we do not praise. 
We do not praise a man of the sort who attacked the republic. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The subjunctive mood in Relative Clauses of Characteristic developed from the Potential sub- 
junctive, and it both generalizes about and characterizes an indefinite antecedent. 


2. Unlike Purpose clauses and Indirect Commands, Relative Clauses of Characteristic may use 
both the perfect subjunctive (in primary sequence) and the pluperfect subjunctive (in secondary 
sequence) because the action of a Relative Clause of Characteristic may have occurred prior to 
the main verb. Thus in the second sentence above petiverit is used to indicate time prior to the 
main verb and is translated accordingly. 


3. The tenses of the subjunctive verbs in Relative Clauses of Characteristic follow the rules of 
sequence. The syntax of petat in the first sentence is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of 
Characteristic, primary sequence, time subsequent to the main verb. The syntax of petiverit in 
the second sentence is perfect subjunctive, Relative Clause of Characteristic, primary sequence, 
time prior to the main verb. 

4. Ina translation of a Relative Clause of Characteristic, the relative pronoun is most often 
translated “of the sort who/that ... ,” and the subjunctive is translated as an indicative. Some- 
times a Relative Clause of Characteristic in the present or imperfect subjunctive may be trans- 
lated “who/that... would...” 


Certain formulaic phrases with indefinite antecedents regularly introduce Rela- 
tive Clauses of Characteristic. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING PHRASES: 


Quis est qui... Who is there (of the sort) who . . . (would) 
Quid est quod... What is there (of the sort) that . . . (would) 
Ném6 est qui... There is no one (of the sort) who . . . (would) 
Nihil est quod... There is nothing (of the sort) that . . . (would) 
Sunt qui... There are people (of the sort) who . . . (would) 
Solus est qui... He is the only one (of the sort) who . . . (would) 


1. The Relative Clause of Characteristic is also known as the Generic Relative Clause. 
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In addition to various unspecified or indefinite antecedents, any person or thing 
may serve as the antecedent for a Relative Clause of Characteristic. For example: 


Cicer6 erat qui vitam pro ré publica daret. 

Cicero was (a man) who would give (his) life for the republic. 
Illud est verbum quod omnés intellegant. 

That is a word of the sort that all men understand. 

That is a word that all men would understand. 


When the main clause contains an expressed or implied negation, the conjunc- 
tion quin (without its being the case that) may replace a relative pronoun in intro- 
ducing a Relative Clause of Characteristic. A relative pronoun and the English ad- 
verb “not” should be added to the translation of such a clause. For example: 

NémO est quin pro patria pugnet. 
There is no one who would not fight for (his) homeland. 


Sdla erat quin haec intellegeret. 
She was the only one of the sort who did not understand these things. 


@ DRI 94, PAGE 413, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§95. Introduction to Participles 


A participle has been defined as a verbal adjective with the properties of tense and 
voice, and one participle, the perfect passive participle, has already been learned. 
There are a total of four participles in Latin: present active, perfect passive, future ac- 
tive, and future passive.* The following chart presents all the participles and their 
basic translations: 


Active Passive 


Present Stem + -ns, -ntis 
Present | (for 3rd-i-stem- and 4th-conjuga- | —— 
tion verbs, change the stem 
vowel to -ie-) 


vocans, vocantis 

movéns, moventis 

repens, regentis: “2 ing” 
capiéns, capientis 

audiéns, audientis 


Ath Principal Part 


Perfect | —— vocatus, -a, -um 
motus, -a, -um 
réctus, -a, -um “(having been) 
captus, -a, -um RR S's 


auditus, -a, -um 


drop the -us, -a, -um from 4th Present Stem + -ndus, -a, -um 
Principal Part and add-irus, | (for 3rd-i-stem- and 4th-conjugation 
-a,-um verbs, change the stem vowel to -ie-) 
Future | vocatirus, -a, -um “about to | vocandus, -a, -um 
motirus, -a, -um ” | movendus, -a, -um 
réctiirus, -a, -um regendus, -a, -um “having to be 
captirus, -a, -um “going to | capiendus, -a, -um ed” 


” 


auditirus, -a, -um audiendus, -a, -um 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A present active participle is a third-declension adjective with one nominative singular form 
for the masculine, feminine, and neuter (cf. ingéns, ingentis). Its stem is found by dropping the 
ending -is from the genitive singular form ()56). Unlike other third-declension adjectives, the 
present active participle has -i or -e as its masculine/feminine singular ablative ending. When 

the participle functions as an adjective and modifies an expressed noun, the ablative singular 
ending is usually -1. When the participle functions as a substantive, the ablative singular ending 
is usually -e. For example: 


dé viré regent? about the ruling man (adjective) 
dé regente about the ruling man/ruler (substantive) 


2. The Latin verb has neither a present passive nor a perfect active participle. 
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2. A short vowel lengthens before the nominative singular ending of the present active participle 


(-ns) (e.g., regéns < rege- + ns). However, a long vowel shortens before the -nt- at the end of the 
stem (e.g., vocant- < voca- + -nt-). 


3. The perfect passive participle of intransitive verbs (e.g., venid) may occur only in the imper- 
sonal passive construction with a neuter singular ending (e.g., ventum est) ({54). 


4. The fourth principal parts of certain intransitive verbs that lack perfect passive participles are 
future active participles: futiirus, -a, -um (about to be); caritiirus, -a, -um (about to lack), etc. 


5. A long vowel shortens before the -nd- at the end of the stem of the future passive participle 
(e.g., vocand- < voca- + -nd-). 


6. The future passive participle conveys a sense of obligation or necessity. For example: 
oppidum capiendum, “the town having to be captured” (nom./acc.). For the use of the future 
passive participle of intransitive verbs in an impersonal passive construction, see §99. 


Participles of Irregular Verbs 


Sum has only a future active participle (the fourth principal part), futiirus, -a, -um, 
“about to/going to be.” Possum has no participles. 

The present active participle of e6 is irregular: iéns, euntis (stem = eunt-). The 
future passive participle of e6 is also irregular: eundum. For its use in an impersonal 
passive construction, see J99. MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR PARTICIPLES. E6 forms 
its future active participle regularly: itirus, -a, -um. 

Fer6 forms its present active participle regularly: feréns, ferentis. 

The regular verb morior has an irregular future active participle: moritirus, -a, 
-um. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR PARTICIPLE. 


Participles of Deponent and Semideponent Verbs 


The participles of deponent and semideponent verbs follow all the same rules of for- 
mation that apply to nondeponent verbs. However, deponent and semideponent 
verbs have the following participles: 


Present active participles that are active in both form and meaning 
Perfect passive participles that are passive in form but active in meaning 
Future active participles that are active in both form and meaning 
Future passive participles that are passive in both form and meaning 


The following chart provides an example of the forms and basic translations of 
the participles of deponent verbs. 


Active Passive 
Present patiéns enduring 
Perfect passus, -a, -um having endured 
Future passurus, -a, -um patiendus, -a, -um 
about to/going to endure having to be endured 
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§96. Synopsis VI: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Participle, Infinitive, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes participles, they follow the subjunctive 
and precede the infinitive and imperative. Here is a model synopsis of sentio in the 
third-person singular feminine: 


Principal Parts: sentid, sentire, sénsi, sensus 


Person, Number, and Gender: 3rd sing. f. 
Active Translation Passive Translation 
Indicative 
Present sentit she perceives sentitur she is (being) 
perceived 
Imperfect sentiébat she was perceiving sentiébatur she was being 
perceived 
Future sentiet she will perceive sentiétur she will be perceived 
Perfect sénsit 1. she perceived sénsa est 1. she was perceived 
2. she has perceived 2. she has been 
perceived 
Pluperfect sénserat shehad perceived sénsaerat she had been 
perceived 
Future Perfect sénserit she will have sénsa erit she will have been 
perceived perceived 
Subjunctive 
Present sentiat sentiatur 
Imperfect sentiret sentirétur 
Perfect sénserit sénsa sit 
Pluperfect sénsisset sénsa esset 
Participle 
Present sentiéns perceiving 
Perfect sénsus, (having been) 
-a, -um perceived 
Future sénstirus, about to perceive sentiendus, having to be 
-a, -um -a, -um perceived 
Infinitive 
Present sentire to perceive sentiri to be perceived 
Imperative 
Singular senti perceive sentire be perceived 
Plural sentite perceive (pl.) sentimini _ be perceived (pl.) 


OBSERVATION 


Since participles are not finite forms, one always gives the full nominative singular no matter 

what person, number, and gender have been chosen for the indicative and subjunctive forms. 
In synopses of intransitive verbs, the perfect passive and future passive participles are given in 
the neuter singular nominative only (e.g., cessum, cédendum). 


@ Dri 95—96, PAGE 417, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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\97. Notes on the Participle: Relative Time; 
Attributive and Circumstantial Uses 


The three tenses of the participle—present, perfect, future—have no absolute time val- 
ues of their own; rather, they have only relative time: 


A present participle indicates an action that is simultaneous with the main verb. 
A perfect participle indicates an action that is prior to the main verb. 
A future participle indicates an action that is subsequent to the main verb. 


For example: 


Hominés in agris Jab6rantés vidi. (present active participle) 
The men (d.o.) in the fields working I saw. 

I saw the men working in the fields. 

Mihi dé militibus captis dicit. (perfect passive participle) 

To me about the (having been) captured soldiers he is speaking. 
He is speaking to me about the captured soldiers. 

Réx discesstirus arma cépit. (future active participle) 

The king about to depart took up arms. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the present active participle labdrantés indicates an action occurring at 
the same time as the main verb, vidi. 


2. In the second sentence the perfect passive participle captis indicates an action that occurred 
before the main verb, dicit. 


3. In the third sentence the future active participle discessirus indicates an action that is to 
occur after the main verb, cépit. 


4. Since a participle is a verbal adjective, it usually follows the noun it modifies. Often a parti- 
ciple is separated from its noun by several words in order to enclose a phrase that is syntacti- 
cally connected to the participle. For example, laborantés is separated from hominés to enclose 
the prepositional phrase in agris. 


As in the sentences above, a participle may be used simply to indicate that the 
noun it modifies has the attribute or quality described by the participle. Such a use of 
the participle is called attributive. The basic translations supplied for the four Latin 
participles ( ing, [having been] ed, about to , and having to 
be ed) are usually used for translating attributive participles. It is sometimes 
convenient to translate an attributive participle with a relative clause in English. For 
example, the last sentence above may be translated “The king who was about to depart 
took up arms.” In such a translation care must be taken to show the relative time of 
the participle to the main verb. 

A participle may also be used to describe the circumstances under which the ac- 
tion of the main clause occurs. This use of the participle is called circumstantial. 
Often the circumstances described by such a participle may be more specifically tem- 
poral, causal, concessive, or conditional. A phrase containing a circumstantial par- 
ticiple is often best translated into English as a subordinate clause introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction. For example: 
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Marcus ad forum iéns interfectus est. 

Marcus going to the forum was killed. 

While/When Marcus was going to the forum, he was killed. (temporal) 
Because Marcus was going to the forum, . . . (causal) 

Although Marcus was going to the forum, . . . (concessive) 


Marcus ad forum iéns interficiatur. 
Marcus going to the forum would be killed. 
If Marcus should go to the forum, he would be killed. (conditional) 


Caesar suds hortatus discessit. 

Caesar his own (men) (d.o.) having encouraged departed. 

When Caesar had encouraged his own men, he departed. (temporal) 
After Caesar encouraged his own men, . . . (temporal) 


Réx moritirus servis liberavit. 

The king about to die freed (his) slaves. 

When the king was about to die, he freed (his) slaves. (temporal) 
Because the king was about to die, . . . (causal) 

Although the king was about to die, . . . (concessive) 


Miles tim6re caréns non tamen pugnat. 
Although the soldier is without fear, nevertheless he is not fighting. (concessive) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A circumstantial participle may be translated using the basic translation of the participle, but 
often the full meaning of the participial phrase requires that it be translated as a subordinate 
clause. When a circumstantial participle is translated as part of a subordinate clause, the parti- 
ciple is translated as a finite verb. In such a translation care must be taken to show the relative 
time of the participle to the main verb. 


2. A circumstantial participle with conditional force always functions as the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. The main verb is the verb of the apodosis, and it provides the only indication of 
what type of conditional sentence is represented. In the second sentence above, the main verb 
interficiatur (present subjunctive) indicates that the conditional sentence is a Future Less Vivid, 
and the participle iéns is translated accordingly (If. . . should go). 


3. The appropriate force of a circumstantial participle (temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional) can usually be determined by context only. A circumstantial participle with concessive 
force may be indicated by the presence of the adverb tamen (nevertheless) at or near the begin- 
ning of the main clause. When tamen appears in the main clause, the participle is translated as 
part of a concessive subordinate clause beginning with the conjunction “although.” A circum- 
stantial participle with conditional force is often indicated by the presence of a main verb in the 
subjunctive, as in the second sentence above. 


@ Dri 97, PAGE 421, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§98. Ablative Absolute 


A noun in the ablative case that is accompanied by a circumstantial participle and un- 
connected in syntax with the rest of the sentence is called an Ablative Absolute (< ab- 
solitus, having been freed from). For example: 


Militibus discédentibus, omnés civés ob timdrem fugiébant. 

(With) the soldiers departing, all the citizens on account of fear were fleeing. 
When the soldiers were departing, . . . 

Because the soldiers were departing, . . . 

Although the soldiers were departing, . . . 

Perfecto belld, cOnsul Romam rediit. 

(With) the war having been completed, the consul to Rome returned. 

When the war had been completed, the consul returned to Rome. 

Because the war had been completed, . . . 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. An Ablative Absolute functions as a subordinate clause and is part of a complex sentence. 
Like all participles, the participle in an Ablative Absolute shows time relative to the main verb. 
In translations of Ablatives Absolute care must be taken to show the relative time of the 
participle. 

2. An Ablative Absolute is often best translated with a temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional clause. 

3. The present active and the perfect passive participles appear most often in Ablatives Ab- 
solute. The present active participle in the singular in an Ablative Absolute always ends in -e. 
4. A participle in an Ablative Absolute may precede the noun, as in the second example above. 
5. An Ablative Absolute often appears first in a sentence, and several Ablatives Absolute may 
appear together. The Ablative Absolute allows for the compression of several actions or events 
into one complex sentence. 


Sometimes two nouns (or a noun and an adjective) in the ablative case may 
form an Ablative Absolute. For example: 


Rémulé rége, félix erat urbs. 

(With) Romulus (being) king, the city was fortunate. 

When Romulus was king, . . . 

Dis inimicis, Aenéas ad Italiam accédere non poterat. 

(With) the gods (being) hostile, Aeneas was not able to approach Italy. 
Because the gods were hostile, . . . 


OBSERVATION 
Since the verb sum lacks a present active participle, no participle appears in this type of Abla- 
tive Absolute, but the English present participle “being” is supplied as a copulative verb in a 
translation of an Ablative Absolute of this type. If the Ablative Absolute is translated as a subor- 
dinate clause, a finite form of “be” is supplied, and care must be taken to show relative time. 


@ DRILL 98, PAGE 427, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§99. Active and Passive Periphrastics 


A finite, compound verb form that comprises a form of the future active participle 
and a form of sum is called an active periphrastic (< Greek periphraz6, speak around). 
For example: 


Roma discessiiri sumus. We are going to depart from Rome. 
Roma discessiiri eramus. We were going to depart from Rome. 
Roma discessiri erimus. We shall be about to depart from Rome. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. An active periphrastic indicates a future or intended action (the future active participle) viewed 
from another point in time (the form of sum). The tense and mood of the active periphrastic 
are identical with the tense and mood of the form of sum. For example, discessiri sumus is 
first person plural masculine present indicative of the active periphrastic. An active periphrastic 
may occur in any of the six tenses of the indicative or the four tenses of the subjunctive. 

2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the future active participle in 
an active periphrastic. 

3. An active periphrastic is best translated word by word, beginning with the form of sum. 

4. As in the compound forms of the perfect passive system, the form of sum may appear before 
or after the participle in the active periphrastic. For example, captirus est and est captirus are 
equally correct. 


A finite, compound verb form that comprises a form of the future passive par- 
ticiple and a form of sum is called a passive periphrastic. For example: 


Civés regendi sunt. The citizens are having to be ruled. 
The citizens must be ruled. 
The citizens have to be ruled. 


Civés regendi erant. The citizens were having to be ruled. 
The citizens had to be ruled. 
Civés regendi erunt. The citizens will be having to be ruled. 


The citizens will have to be ruled. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. A passive periphrastic indicates an action that is viewed as obligatory (the future passive par- 
ticiple) at a certain point in time (the form of sum). The tense and mood of the passive periphras- 
tic are identical with the tense and mood of the form of sum. For example, regendi erant is third 
person plural masculine imperfect indicative of the passive periphrastic. A passive periphrastic 
may occur in any of the six tenses of the indicative or the four tenses of the subjunctive. 
2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the future passive participle 
in a passive periphrastic. 
3. Although passive periphrastics may be translated word by word, the alternate translations 
given above (must, have to, had to, will have to) are to be preferred. Note that “must” can be 
used only for the present indicative of the passive periphrastic. 
4. As in the compound forms of the perfect passive system, the form of sum may appear before 
or after the participle in the passive periphrastic. For example, capiendus est and est capiendus 
are equally correct. 
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An active or passive periphrastic may appear wherever any finite verb form may 
be used. For example: 


Miles, si hostem capiat, laudandus sit. 
The soldier, if the enemy (d.0.) he should capture, would be having to be praised. 
If the soldier should capture the enemy, he would have to be praised. 


When an intransitive verb appears in a passive periphrastic, it is a type of im- 
personal passive construction. For example: 


Romam veniendum est. To Rome there must be a coming. 
There must be a coming to Rome. 


§100. Dative of Agent with a Passive Periphrastic 


A noun in the dative case is usually used with a passive periphrastic to express the 
agent or person by whom the action of the verb must be done. Such a dative is called 
a Dative of Agent with a passive periphrastic. For example: 


Carmen mihi canendum est. A poem by me must be sung. 
A poem must be sung by me. 
Tibi moriendum erit. By you there will have to be a dying. 


You will have to die. 


The syntax of the italicized words (mihi, tibi) is Dative of Agent with a passive 
periphrastic. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Dative of Agent with a passive periphrastic is regularly used instead of an Ablative of Per- 
sonal Agent when the verb is a passive periphrastic.’ 


2. When a Dative of Agent appears with an impersonal passive periphrastic, a less literal trans- 
lation in the active voice may be used, as in the second translation of the second example. 


3. Occasionally an Ablative of Personal Agent may be used with a passive periphrastic for the 
sake of clarity. For example: 


Carmen tibi 4 mé canendum est. A poem must be sung for you by me. 


In this sentence an Ablative of Personal Agent (4 mé) is used to avoid the confusion that might 
arise if there were two datives in the same sentence. 


@ Dri 99-100, PAGE 431, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


3. The Dative of Agent may be derived from the Dative of the Possessor. Thus, Carmen mihi canendum est may 
be understood to mean “I have a poem having to be sung.” Therefore, “A poem must be sung by me.” 


§101. Genitive of Description 


When a noun in the genitive case modified by an adjective is used to describe another 
noun, it is called a Genitive of Description. For example: 


Romulus, vir magnae diligentiae, multa perfécit. 
Romulus, a man of great diligence, accomplished many things. 


The syntax of the italicized word (diligentiae) is Genitive of Description. 


§102. Ablative of Description 


When a noun in the ablative case modified by an adjective is used to describe another 
noun, it is called an Ablative of Description. For example: 


Sdlus cum multis hostibus pugnabat. Erat enim magna virtite. 
He alone with many enemies was fighting. For he was of (with) great courage. 
He alone was fighting with many enemies. For he was of great courage. 


The syntax of the italicized word (virtiite) is Ablative of Description. 


OBSERVATION 


Like Latin, English attaches some descriptions with “of” and some with “with.” Compare, for 
example, the phrases “men of great courage” and “men with blue eyes.” English and Latin us- 
ages do not always coincide; therefore, idiomatic English may require “of” rather than “with” in 
the translation of an Ablative of Description. 


The noun-adjective phrases that make up Genitives or Ablatives of Description 
function adjectivally in that they define or limit another noun. The Genitive of De- 
scription is thus an extension of the basic function of the genitive case. The Ablative 
of Description derives from that case’s associative function since an Ablative of De- 
scription is an accompanying feature of the noun it describes. Although some kinds 
of descriptions are limited to the genitive (size, number) and some to the ablative 
(qualities of the body), in many expressions the Genitive and Ablative of Description 
appear to have converged in use and meaning during the classical period. 


§103. Ablative of Origin 


When the ablative case, with or without the preposition €/ex or dé, reports parentage 
or ancestry, it is called an Ablative of Origin. For example: 


Aenéas (é) dea natus est. Aeneas from a goddess was born. 
(nascor, nasci, natus sum be born) Aeneas was born from a goddess. 


The syntax of the italicized word (dea) is Ablative of Origin. The Ablative of Origin 
is a particular variety of the Ablative of Separation ({58). 


@ Dritt 100-103, pact 437, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A brave and loyal slave faces the severest punishment with equanimity. 
post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mali. (Piautus, Caprivi 741) 


metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 


2. A proverbial utterance 


dictum sapienti sat est. (PLautus, Persa 729) 


sapiéns, sapientis sensible, wise 


3. An exchange of pleasantries between two characters 
Callicles. Eho ti, tua uxor, quid! agit? Megaronides. Immortilis est: 
vivit victuraque est. (PLautus, Trinummus 55—56) 


eho (interj.) used to attract attention, hey 
uxor, uxoris f. wife 
‘quid, here, how 


4. A fragment from Ennius cited by Cicero for its brevity and truth 


moribus antiquis rés stat Romana virisque. (Ennius, ANNALEs V.156) 


5. An alliterative line from Ennius 


orator sine pace redit régique refert rem. (Ennius, ANNALEs VI.202) 


6. The poet describes what happens when news of battle is proclaimed. 
pellitur € medi6 sapientia, vi geritur rés; 
spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur; 
haud doctis dictis certantés, sed maledictis 


miscent inter sésé inimicitias agitantés. (Ennrus, ANNALEs VIII.248-51) 


sperno, spernere, sprévi, sprétus scorn, reject maledictum, maledicti n. insult, taunt 
horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible misced, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up, 
haud (adv.) not at all, by no means produce 

doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite agit6 (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion 


certd (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 


7. The speaker of the prologue of the play generalizes about originality. 
nullumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius. (Terence, Eunucuus 41) 


prius (adv.) earlier, before 


8. A fragment from the comic poet Lucilius about the relation between work and reward 
hunc laborem stmas laudem qui tibi ac friictum ferat. (Luciuius, SaTurae FRAG. 620) 


siim6, siimere, simpsi, siimptus take up, seize; take on 
laus, laudis f. praise 
frictus, friictis m. profit, benefit, advantage 
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9. The character Thyestes speaks in a fragment of a Greek tragedy. 
vigilandum est semper; multae insidiae sunt bonis. (Accius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 214) 


vigild (1-intr.) stay awake; be watchful, remain vigilant 


10. The orator compares different faults in keeping accounts. 
nam quem ad modum turpe est scribere’ quod non débeatur, sic improbum est 
non referre quod débeas. aequé enim tabulae condemnantur eius qui verum non 


rettulit et eius qui falsum perscripsit. (Cicero, Pro Roscid ComoeDo 2) 


turpis, turpe base, shameful tabulae, tabularum f. pl. account books 
tscribere, i.e., in account books condemn6 (1-tr.) condemn, disapprove 
improbus, -a, -um wicked, dishonest perscribo (per- + scribd) write out; enter 


11. Cicero asks Catiline a rhetorical question. 
quid est enim, Catilina, quod té iam in hac urbe délectare possit, in qua ném6 est, 
extra istam coniirationem perditorum hominum, qui té non metuat, ném6 qui 
nOn Gderit? (Cicero, In Carmina I 13) 


délectd (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 

coniuratid, coniiirationis f. conspiracy 
perditus, -a, -um lost, desperate, degenerate 
metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 


12. Cicero addresses Catiline directly. 
égredere ex urbe, Catilina. libera rem ptiblicam meti; in exsilium, si hanc vocem 
exspectas, proficiscere. (Cicero, In Catizinam I 20) 


égredior, égredi, €gressus sum go out, depart 
ex(s)pect6 (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect 


13. Cicero begins the conclusion of the defense of his client Caelius. 
cOnservate igitur rei publicae, iidicés, civem bonarum artium, bonarum partium, 
bondrum virdrum. (Cicero, Prd Caeii6 77) 


conservo (con- + servo) (1-tr.) keep from danger, save, preserve 
igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 
iiidex, itidicis m. juror, judge 


14. Cicero reflects on a difference between the state and mankind. 
itaque nillus interitus est rei publicae natiralis ut hominis, in quod mors non 
modo! necessaria est, verum etiam optanda persaepe. 
(Cicero, Dé Ré Posuica II1.34, Frac. 2) 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly ‘ndn modo = nén sdlum 
interitus, interitis m. death, demise necessarius, -a, -um necessary 
natiralis, natirale natural persaepe (adv.) very often 
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15. A definition of law 
léx est ratid summa insita in natira, quae iubet ea quae facienda sunt prohibetque 


contraria. (Cicero, Dé Lecreus 1.18) 


ratiO, ratidnis f. account, reason; rationale 
summus, -a, -um highest 
insitus, -a, -um inborn 


prohibeo (pr6- + habed), prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus prevent; prohibit, forbid 
contrarius, -a, -um opposite, contrary 


16. Cicero comments on the fate of the venerable Cato in the contemporary world. 
Catonem vér6 quis nostrorum oratdrum, qui quidem nunc sunt, legit? aut quis 
nOvit omnino? at quem virum,! di boni! mitt! civem aut senatorem aut im- 


peratorem: oratorem enim hoc locd quaerimus.* (Cicero, Brutus 65) 


at (conj.) but senator, senatdris m. senator 
‘quem virum, Accusative of Exclamation, what imperator, imperatoris m. commander, general 
a man! ‘quaerd, here, inquire into, examine, consider 


Tmittd, here, send away, dismiss 


17. While pleading in court before Caesar on behalf of a Roman ally, Cicero praises Caesar for 
his temperate behavior in the wake of his victory over Pompey. 


quae semper in civili victoria sénsimus, ea té victore non vidimus. sdlus, inquam, 
es, C. Caesar, cuius in victoria ceciderit ném6 nisi armatus. 
(Cicero, PR6 REGE DEIOTARO 32) 


civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil; resulting from civil war 
victoria, victoriae f. victory 

victor, vict6ris m. conqueror, victor 

armatus, armati m. armed man, soldier 


18. Part of a discussion about the nature of the soul 
... nulla est celeritas quae possit cum animi celeritate contendere. 
(Cicero, TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES 1.43) 


celeritas, celeritatis f speed 
contendé6, contendere, contendi, contentus contend; compare 
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19. A reflection on the causes of human responses to perilous situations 
saepe enim multi, qui aut propter victdriae cupiditatem aut propter gloriae aut 
etiam ut itis suum et libertatem tenérent volnera excépérunt fortiter et tulérunt, 
idem omissa contentidne dolorem morbi ferre non possunt; neque enim illum 
quem facile tulerant ratidne aut sapientia tulerant, sed studio potius et gloria. 


(Cicero, TuscuLANAE DispuTATIONEs I1.65) 


vict6ria, victoriae f. victory contenti6, contentidnis f. effort; competition 
cupiditas, cupiditatis f desire dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

volnus, volneris n. wound morbus, morbi m. disease, illness 

excipio (ex- + capid) take out; absorb, sustain ratid, ratiOnis f. reason 

omitt6 (ob- + mittd) discontinue, leave off potius (adv.) rather 


20. Cicero paraphrases a common saying. 
nihil est, inquiunt, quod deus efficere non possit. (Cicero, Dé DivinATiOne 11.86) 


efficid (ex- + facid) make; bring about 


21. Cicero expresses his opinion on the only legitimate purpose for war. 
quaré suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam causam, ut sine iniuria in pace 
vivatur. (Cicero, Dé Orriciis 1.35) 


suscipio (sub- + capid) undertake, venture upon 
inidria, inidiriae f. injustice, injury 


22. Cicero notes that only one group of Romans was captured at the battle of Cannae. 
oct6 hominum millia tenébat Hannibal, non quos in acié cépisset, aut qui periculd 
mortis diffigissent, sed qui relicti’ in castris fuissent' 4 Paulo et 4 Varrone 


consulibus. (Cicero, Dé Orriciis 111.114) 


millia = milia Paulus, Pauli m. (L. Aemilius) Paulus (consul 
diffugio (dis- + fugid) run away, flee in several 216 B.c.£., leader at the battle of Cannae) 
directions, scatter Varro, Varronis m. (C. Terentius) Varro (consul 
‘relicti . . . fuissent = relicti . . . essent 216 B.c.£., leader at the battle of Cannae) 
castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) encampment, 
camp 


23. Cicero compares Marc Antony to Rome’s ancient enemy Hannibal. 
oppugnat' D. Brutum, imperatorem, consulem désignatum, civem non sibi, sed 
nobis et rei publicae natum. ergo Hannibal hostis, civis Antonius? quid ille fécit 
hostiliter quod hic non aut fécerit aut faciat aut moliatur et cdgitet? 
(Cicero, PHitippics V 24-25) 


‘oppugnat, subject is Antony ergo (adv.) therefore 

D. Britus, D. Briti m. D. Brutus (brother of hostiliter (adv.) in the manner of an enemy 
M. Brutus) mOlior, mdliri, mélitus sum strive to bring 

imperator, imperatoris m. commander, general about, plan 


désignatus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet 
installed) 
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24. Ina letter written in early 54 B.c.z. Cicero comments on the quality of Lucretius’s poetry. 
Lucréti poémata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis laminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis. 
(Cicero, AD QUINTUM FRATREM II.10.3) 


Lucrétius, Lucrétil m. Lucretius (942-55? B.c.£., author of the poem Dé Rérum Natira) 
poéma, poématis n. poem; pl., poetry 
lamen, liminis n. light; illumination; ray of light 


25. The deaths of brave centurions change the course of an apparently hopeless battle. 
militum pars hdrum! virttute submotis hostibus praeter spem incolumis in castra 


pervénit, pars a barbaris circumventa periit. (Carsar, Dé BEtto GaLtico VI.40) 


‘horum refers to the dead centurions. pervenio (per- + venid) come through, arrive 
submoved (sub- + moved) move from an barbarus, barbari m. foreigner; barbarian 
occupied position, drive off circumvenio (circum- + venid) surround 
praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond pereo (per- + e6), perire, perii, peritiirus pass 
incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe away, be destroyed; perish, die 
castra, castr6rum n. pl. (military) encampment, 
camp 


26. In his monograph on the conspiracy of Catiline, the historian introduces Catiline. 
L. Catilina, nobili genere natus, fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed ingenio 
malo pravoque. (Sattust, Bextum CarILinae 5) 


nobilis, ndbile noble 
pravus, -a, -um twisted, corrupt, perverse 


27. The historian begins a brief survey of Roman history 
urbem Romam, sicuti ego accépi, condidére atque habu€re initio Troiani, qui 
Aenéa duce profugi sédibus incertis vagabantur, cumque his Aboriginés, genus 
hominum agreste, sine légibus, sine imperio, liberum atque solatum. 


(SAtLusT, BELLUM CATILINAE 6) 


sicuti (conj.) just as vagor (1-intr.) wander 

cond6, condere, condidi, conditus found Aboriginés, Aboriginum m. pl. (the) 

initium, initii n. beginning Aborigines (the Italian ancestors of the 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan Romans) 

profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; masc. agrestis, agreste of or living in the fields, 
subst., exile; refugee rustic; uncivilized 


sédés, sédis, -ium f. seat; home, abode solitus, -a, -um unrestricted, free; unconnected 
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28. The historian describes the reaction to Cato’s speech advocating harsh punishment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators. 


postquam Cato adsédit, consularés omnés itemque senatus magna pars senten- 
tiam eius laudant, virtitem animi ad caelum ferunt, alii alids increpantés timidos 
vocant. Cato clarus' atque magnus habétur. (Sattust, BeLtum CariLiNaE 53) 


adsid6, adsidere, adsédi, sit down, take one’s seat 
consularis, cénsularis, -ium m. ex-consul 

item (adv.) similarly, in turn, likewise 

increp6, increpare, increpui, increpitus reproach, upbraid 
timidus, -a, -um fearful, cowardly 

tclarus, here, honorable 


Two Roman proverbs 


29. Amori finem tempus, n6n animus facit. (Pusuitius Syrus, SenTENTIAE A42) 


30. Etiam hosti est aequus qui habet in consilid fidem. (Pusuitius Syrus, Senrentiae E15) 


31. The poet speaks of a common impulse in all living creatures. 
omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque 
et genus aequoreum, pecudés pictaeque volucrés 


in furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. (VerciL, Georcics II1.242-44) 


ade6 (ady.) indeed, in fact volucris, volucris, -ium f. bird 

fera, ferae f- wild animal, beast; ferarumque furiae, furiarum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
elides into the next line. frenzy 

aequoreus, -a, -um of the sea, marine ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire; rage, passion 

pecus, pecudis f: (herd) animal ru6, ruere, ruil, rush 


pictus, -a, -um painted, colored 


32. The severed head of Orpheus still calls for his wife in the underworld. 
... Eurydicén vox ipsa et frigida lingua 
a miseram Eurydicén! anima fugiente vocabat; 
Eurydicén toto referébant fliimine ripae. (VeraiL, Georcics 1V.525-27) 


Eurydicé, Eurydicés f. Eurydice (wife of Orpheus); 4 (interj.) ah! 

Eurydicén = acc. sing. flimen, fliminis n. river, stream 
frigidus, -a, -um cold, icy ripa, ripae f. (river) bank 
lingua, linguae f. tongue 
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33. The first four lines of Vergil’s epic poem 
Arma virumque can6, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus Lavinaque vénit 


litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et altd 


vi Superum, saevae memorem IinOnis ob iram, . . . (VerciL, AENEID 1.1-4) 
Ora, Grae f. shore iact6 (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment 
profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; masc. superi, superdrum mi. pl. gods above; 
subst., exile; refugee superum = superorum 
Lavinus, -a, -um of Lavinium (a town in Italy); saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
Lavinian memor, memoris mindful, remembering 


litus, litoris n. shore, beach 


34. As Troy falls, the ghost of Hector speaks to Aeneas in a dream. 


“heu, fuge, nate dea, téque his,” ait, “éripe flammis.” (Verci, Ager 11.289) 


aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 
éripio, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch away 
flamma, flammae f. flame 


35. As the battle turns, Turnus encourages himself. 


audentis Fortiina iuvat. .. . (Vercit, AENEID X.284) 


iuv6, iuvare, iiivi, ititus help, assist, aid 


36. The poet comments on Turnus’s exultation in victory. 
nescia méns hominum fati sortisque futirae 
et servare modum rébus sublata secundis! (Vercit, Aenerp X.501-2) 


nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (+ gen.); not knowing how (+ infin.) 
sors, sortis, -ium f. lot, portion; destiny 

tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take away, carry off 

secundus, -a, -um favorable 


37. Aeneas addresses his son Ascanius. 
disce, puer, virttittem ex mé vérumque laborem, 
fortinam ex aliis. .. . (VerGiL, AENEID X11.435—36) 


learn 


discé, discere, didici, 


38. The poet addresses his patron Maecenas. 
... magnum hoc ego diico, 
quod' placui tibi, qui turpi sécernis honestum 
non patre praeclar6, sed vita et pectore puro. (Horace, Sermonés 1.6.62—64) 


tquod, here (conj.) the fact that 

turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 

sécern6, sécernere, sécrévi, sécrétus separate, distinguish 
praeclarus, -a, -um very famous 

purus, -a, -um pure 
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39. The poet warns the would-be writer. 
tu nihil invita dicés faciésve Minerva. (Horace, Ars Poetica 385) 


invitus, -a, -um unwilling 
-ve (enclitic conj.) or 


40. The poet comments on the nature of love. 
errat qui finem vésani quaerit amoris: 
vérus amor nullum novit habére modum. (Propertius II.15.29-30) 


vésanus, -a, -um frenzied, mad, insane 


41. The poet summarizes his view of one part of human nature. 
singula né referam, nil non mortale tenémus 
pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. (Ovip, Tristia II1.7.43-44) 


singuli, -ae, -a individual, single, one at a time 
excipio (ex- + capid) take out; exclude 


42. The historian describes the distribution of responsibilities by the senate after an embassy to 
the Latin tribe of the Aequi fails. 


Romam ut rediére légati, senatus iussit alterum cOnsulem contra Gracchum in Al- 
gidum exercitum dicere, alteri populatisnem finium Aequorum provinciam' 
dedit. (Livy, As Urse Conor II11.25.9) 


Gracchus, Gracchi m. Gracchus 

Algidus, Algidi m. Algidus (a mountain in Latium) 

populatid, populatidnis f plundering 

Aequi, Aequorum m. pl. (the) Aequi (an ancient people of Latium) 
Tprovincia, here, special assignment or task 


43. The historian describes an encounter in northern Italy between Carthaginian and Roman 
forces and the leaders of the two armies. 


iam prope in cOnspecti erant exercittis convénerantque ducés sicuti inter sé 
nondum satis n6ti, ita iam imbitus uterquet quadam admiratione alterius. 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA XX1.39.7) 


prope (adv.) nearly nondum (adv.) not yet 

conspectus, cOnspectiis m. sight imbu6, imbuere, imbui, imbitus fill, imbue 
convenio (con- + venid) come together ‘uterque, utraque, utrumque each; both 
sicuti (conj.) just as admiratid, admirationis f, wonder, admiration 


44. The historian summarizes the situation on the Roman side after the disastrous defeat at 
Cannae. 


ad Cannas fugientem consulem vix quinquaginta seciti sunt, alterius morientis 
prope totus exercitus fuit. (Livy, As Urse ConpiTA XXII.50.3) 


Cannae, Cannarum f- pl. Cannae (a village in southeast Italy, site of Hannibal’s greatest victory) 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
prope (adv.) nearly, almost 
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45. A succinct summary of the Romans’ defeat of King Antiochus’s army in the narrow pass of 
Thermopylae in Greece 


multis in ipso itinere caesis captisque, nOn equis virisque tantum sed etiam 


elephantis, quos capere nOn potuerant, interfectis, in castra revertérunt; . . . 
(Livy, As Urse ConpitA XXXVI.19.6) 


iter, itineris n. journey castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp 

caed6, caedere, cecidi, caesus slaughter, kill revert6, revertere, reverti, reversum turn back, 
tantum (adv.) only return; revertérunt, subject is the Roman 
elephantus, elephanti m. elephant soldiers 


46. The historian’s pithy description of Sulla 
... cOnsulatum iniérunt Q. Pompeius et L. Cornélius Sulla, vir qui neque ad* 
finem victoriae satis laudari neque post victoriam abundé vituperari potest. 
(VeLLeius PatercuLus, Hisroriae I1.17.1) 

ined (in- + eG), inire, inii/inivi, initus enter 

Yad, here, up to, until 

vict6ria, vict6riae f. victory 

abundé (adv.) amply, fully 

vituper6 (1-tr.) find fault with, criticize 


47. The poet raises the question of how to judge whether Pompey or Caesar more justly went 
to war. 


victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Cat6ni. (Lucan, Bettum Crivize 1.128) 
victrix, victricis victorious 
deis = dis 


48. The poet offers a comment on loyalty. 
... Stat nilla dit mortalibus usquam, 
Fortuna titubante, fidés. . . . (Situs Iraticus, Punica XI.3-4) 


dia (adv.) for a long time 
usquam (adv.) anywhere 
titubé (1-intr.) totter, stagger, falter 


49. The historian offers an explanation of the emperor Domitian’s hatred of the general 
Agricola. 


proprium himani ingenii est 6disse quem laeseris. (Tacitus, De Vira Acricotae 42) 


proprius, -a, -um one’s own; peculiar (to), characteristic (of) (+ gen.) 
himanus, -a, -um human 
laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 
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50. The biographer reports what participants in a mock sea battle said to Claudius before 
commencing. 
havé imperator, moritiri té salitant! (Suetonius, Vira Craupii 21) 


havé greetings! hail! 
imperator, imperatoris m. commander, general 
saliit6 (1-tr.) greet, hail, salute 


51. The jurist Paulus’s definition of a day 
more ROmano6 diés 4 media nocte incipit et sequentis noctis media parte finitur. 
(JusTINIAN, DicesTA 2.12.8) 

incipio (in- + capid) begin 

fini6, finire, finii/finivi, finitus limit, bound 
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Longer Readings 
1. Plautus, Miles Gloridsus 33-35 


In an aside to the audience the parasite Artotrogus explains why he is forced to cater to the 
ego of Pyrgopolynices, no matter how distasteful. 


Artotrogus. venter creat omnis hasce aerumnas: auribus 
peraudienda sunt né dentés dentiant, 


et adsentandumst quidquid hic mentibitur. 


venter, ventris m. belly, stomach déns, dentis, -ium m. tooth 

creo (1-tr.) create, conceive denti6, dentire, ; cut teeth; grow longer 

hasce = emphatic form of has adsentor (1-intr.) agree (to) 

aerumna, aerumnae f. task, trouble, affliction quidquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. rel. pron., 

auris, auris, -ium f. ear whatever 

peraudio (per- + audi) listen to (to the end); mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, state falsely; 
peraudienda sunt, subject is the boasts of mentibitur = 3rd sing. fut. act. indic. 
Pyrgopolynices 


Titus Maccius Plautus (ca. 255-184 B.c.£.) was born in north-central Italy. He is the most well-known and success- 
ful of Roman comic writers, and twenty of his plays survive. Plautus is renowned for his explosive comic sensibility 
and verbal creativity, and his plays are an important source of information about living, spoken Latin. Ellipsis, 
parataxis, colloquialisms, and unusual syntax and word choice abound in Plautus’s plays, which are for the most part 
romantic comedies inhabited by stock characters. 

The Miles Gloridsus (Braggart Soldier) is considered one of Plautus’s finest comedies. Its plot centers on a 
clever slave (Palaestrio) helping his young master secure the girl of his dreams, but the play also features a host of 
other memorable characters, including the swaggering, self-important, lying soldier, Pyrgopolynices (Great Tower- 
Taker), and a clever sycophant, Artotrogus (Bread-Eater). 


2. Plautus, Miles Gloridsus 42—46 


Artotrogus has brought out a make-believe record book of Pyrgopolynices’ make-believe vic- 
tories. Pyrgopolynices asks to be reminded of his military greatness. 


Pyrgopolynices. ecquid meministi? Artotrogus. memini centum in Cilicia 
et quinquaginta, centum in Scytholatronia, 

triginta Sardds, sexaginta Macedones— 

sunt hominés qu6s tu occidisti tind dié. 


Pyrgo. Quanta istaec hominum summast? Arto. septem milia. 


ecquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., anything Macedones, Macedonum m. pl. Macedonians 
Cilicia, Ciliciae f: Cilicia (a country in eastern occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill, slaughter 
Asia Minor) quantus, -a, -um how much, how great 
*§cytholatronia, *Scytholatroniae f Scythian- istaec = archaic form of ista 
Thief-Land summa, summae f. sum, total 


Sardi, Sarddrum m. pl. Sardinians 
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3. Cicero, In Catilinam II 1 


The opening of Cicero’s second speech against Catiline 


Tandem aliquando, Quirités, L. Catilinam, furentem audacia, scelus anhelantem, 
pestem patriae nefarié mdlientem, vobis atque huic urbi ferro flammaque minitan- 
tem ex urbe vel @iécimus vel émisimus vel ipsum égredientem verbis prosecuti 
sumus. abiit, excessit, évasit, érapit. nalla iam perniciés 4 monstrd illd atque prodigio 
moenibus ipsis intra moenia comparabitur. atque hunc quidem tnum huius belli do- 
mestici ducem sine contrOversia vicimus. ndn enim iam inter latera nostra sica illa 
versabitur, ndn in campo, non in ford, non in ciria, non dénique intra domesticds 
parietés pertiméscémus. locd ille motus est cum’ est ex urbe dépulsus. palam iam 
cum hoste, nalld impediente, bellum itistum gerémus. sine dubio perdidimus 


hominem magnificéque vicimus cum? illum ex occultis insidiis in apertum la- 


trocinium coniécimus. 


aliquand6 (adv.) sometimes, occasionally; at 
(long) last (often coupled with tandem to ex- 
press finality) 

Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for 
Roman citizens in their public capacity) 

furd, furere, ; be crazy; rage, rave 

audacia, audaciae f. boldness; recklessness 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; villainy 

anheld (1-tr.) breathe out 

pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 

nefarié (adv.) unspeakably, wickedly 

mlior, mdliri, molitus sum plan 

flamma, flammae f. flame 

minitor (1-intr.) threaten (+ dat.) 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel... either...or... 

éicid, éicere, Giéci, éiectus throw out 

Emittd (€- + mittd) send out 

égredior, égredi, égressus sum go out, depart 

prosequor (pro- + sequor) accompany, escort 

excéd6 (ex- + céd6d) go out, depart 


érumpo, érumpere, ériipi, éruptus break out, 
burst forth 

perniciés, perniciéi f: destruction, ruin, disaster 

monstrum, monstri n. omen, portent; monster 

prodigium, prédigii n. unnatural event, prodigy; 
creature, monstrosity 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

compar6 (1-tr.) prepare, get together; devise 


domesticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the house; 
personal, domestic 

contr6versia, contréversiae f. dispute, contro- 
versy 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

sica, sicae f. dagger 

verso (1-tr.) twist 

campus, campi m. plain; here, supply Martius, 
plain of Mars 

ciiria, ciiriae f (the) Curia, (the) senate house 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last 

pariés, parietis m. wall (of a house) 

pertimésc6, pertiméscere, pertimui, 
become very afraid, take fright 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

dépells (dé- + pelld), dépellere, dépuli, dépulsus 
drive away 

palam (adv.) openly, publicly 

impedio, impedire, impedii/impedivi, impeditus 
hinder, impede 

iustus, -a, -um just, fair, right 

dubium, dubii n. doubt 

perdo (per- + do) lose; destroy 

magnificé (adv.) splendidly, excellently 

occultus, -a, -um hidden, secret 

apertus, -a, -um open 

latrocinium, latrécinii n. robbery; criminality 

conicid, conicere, coniéci, coniectus throw (to- 
gether), cast, bring 


The Oratio Secunda in Catilinam was delivered on 9 November 63 B.c.£., one day after the first speech and imme- 
diately after Catiline’s departure from the city. This second speech was delivered before the people. 
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4. Cicero, Paradoxa Stdicdrum 5.36 


A passage from Cicero’s description of the truly free man 


an ille mihi liber cui mulier imperat, cui légés imponit, praescribit, iubet, vetat quod 


vidétur?* qui nihil imperanti negare potest, nihil rectisare audet? poscit, dandum est; 


vocat, veniendum est; éicit, abeundum; minatur, extiméscendum. 


an (conj.) introduces an indignant or surprised 
question expecting a negative answer, can it 
really be that 

mulier, mulieris f/ woman 

impOn6 (in- + p6nG) place, impose (acc.) upon 
(dat.) 

praescrib6 (prae- + scribd) prescribe 

vetO, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid 


5. Cicero, Dé Natira Dedrum 11.140 


ividétur, here, seems best 

nego (1-tr.) deny, refuse 

reciis6 (1-tr.) refuse, reject, oppose 

PoOscG, poscere, poposci, demand 

Gicid, Gicere, Giéci, Giectus throw out 

minor (1-intr.) threaten 

extimésco, extiméscere, extimuli, 
fright, be scared 


take 


In speaking of the wonders of the human body and nature’s miraculous contribution to it, 
the character Balbus, recalling Aristotle, attributes to a god one particular human attribute 
and tells how it sets humans apart from other animals. 


qui! primum’ eds hum6 excitatds celsds et éréctds cOnstituit, ut deorum cognitibnem 
caelum intuentés capere possent. sunt enim ex terra hominés non ut incolae atque 


habitatorés sed quasi spectatorés superarum rérum atque caelestium, quarum spec- 


taculum ad nillum aliud genus animantium pertinet. 


‘qui, connective relative whose antecedent is an un- 
specified god or divine force 

‘primum, here (adv.) first; for the first time 

humus, humi f. earth, ground 

excit6 (1-tr.) cause to move, stir up; raise 

celsus, -a, -um lofty, tall; upright, erect 

éréctus, -a, -um upright, erect 

constituG, constituere, constitui, constititus set 
up, establish 

cognitid, cognitidnis f. acquaintance, knowledge 

intueor, intuéri, intuitus sum look upon, gaze at; 
reflect upon, consider 


habitator, habitatéris m. inhabitant, occupier 

quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 

spectator, spectat6ris m. witness, spectator 

superus, -a, -um upper, above 

caelestis, caeleste heavenly, divine 

spectaculum, spectaculi n. sight, spectacle 

animans, animantis, -ium m. or f. or n. living 
creature 

pertined (per- + tene6d), pertinére, pertinui, per- 
tentus extend, pertain 


The De Natiira Deorum is a philosophical work in three books. Each book discusses the approach to divine things of 
a different school of philosophy: Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic. 
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6. Cicero, Dé Senectiite 37 


Cicero describes Appius Claudius Caecus—consul, censor, builder of the Via Appia—near 


the end of his life. 


quattuor robustés filids, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas clientélas Appius re- 


gébat et caecus et senex; intentum enim animum tamquam arcum habébat nec lan- 


guéscéns succumbébat senectiti; tenébat non modo! auctoritatem, sed etiam im- 


perium in? suds; metuébant servi, verébantur liberi, carum omnés habébant; vigébat 


in illa dom6 més patrius, disciplina. 


robustus, -a, -um (physically) strong; mature 

tantus, -a, -um so great 

clientéla, clientélae f. client’s relation to patron; 
pl., clients, dependents (individuals, cities, or 
provinces) 

senex, senis old 

intentus, -a, -um stretched; attentive, intent 

tamquam (conj.) as it were, as if 

arcus, arctis m. bow (for shooting arrows) 

languésc6, languéscere, langui, grow 
feeble, decline 

succumb6, succumbere, succubui, succubitum 
give in, yield (+ dat.) 


senectis, senectiitis {| old age 

‘n6n modo = non sdlum 

auctoritas, auctoritatis f/ authority, influence, 
prestige 

tin, here, over 

metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum be in awe of, respect, 
dread 

viged, vigére, vigui, 
flourish 

patrius, -a, -um of or belonging to a father, pater- 
nal; ancestral 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training; orderly conduct 


be vigorous, thrive, 


The Dé Senectitte (or Cato Maior Dé Senectiite, Cato the Elder Concerning Old Age) is a short philosophical dialogue 
with Cato the Elder (author of the Dé Agri Cultiira) as the chief speaker. The dialogue is set in 150 B.c.£., shortly be- 
fore Cato’s death, and was written in 44 B.c.£. (the same year as the Dé Amicitia), shortly before Cicero’s death. 
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7. Lucretius, Dé Rérum Natura 1.1-9 


The poet begins his poem with an address to Venus. 


Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque’ voluptas, 

alma Venus, caeli subter labentia signa 

quae mare navigerum, quae terras frigiferentis 

concelebras, per té quoniam genus omne animantum 

concipitur visitque exortum limina solis: 5 
té, dea, té fugiunt venti, té nabila caeli 

adventumque tuum, tibi suavis daedala tellus 

summittit florés, tibi rident aequora ponti 


placatumque nitet diffiis6 lamine caelum. 


Aeneadés, Aeneadum m. pl. descendants of 
Aeneas; Romans 

genetrix, genetricis f: mother, creator 

‘divom = divum = divérum 

voluptas, voluptatis f. pleasure, joy 

almus, -a, -um nourishing; gracious, kindly 

subter (prep. + acc.) under, beneath 

labor, labi, lapsus sum slip, glide 

signum, signi n. sign, signal; constellation 

naviger, navigera, navigerum ship-bearing, 
navigable 

frigiferéns, frigiferentis fruit-bearing 

concelebro (1-tr.) visit frequently; fill 

animans, animantis, -ium m. or f. or n. living 
creature; animantum = animantium 

concipio (con- + capid) conceive, produce 

vis6, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view 

exorior, exoriri, exortus sum rise out, emerge, 
appear 


limen, liminis n. light 

sol, sdlis m. sun 

ventus, venti m. wind 

nubila, nabilérum n. pl. clouds 

adventus, adventiis m. arrival 

suavis, suave sweet(-smelling), fragrant 

daedalus, -a, -um skillful, dexterous, artful 

telliis, telliris f earth, land 

summittd (sub- + mitt6) send up (from below), 
put forth 

flds, floris m. flower, blossom 

rideG, ridére, risi, risus smile, laugh 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water 

pontus, ponti m. sea 

placé (1-tr.) make calm, soothe, placate 

nited, nitére, nitul, be radiant, shine 

diffund6, diffundere, diffadi, diffisus spread 
widely, extend, diffuse 
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8. Catullus XLVI (hendecasyllable; see §113) 
A spring poem 


lam vér égelidos refert teporés, 
iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 
itcundis Zephyri siléscit auris. 
linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque ager tiber aestudsae: 
ad claras Asiae volémus urbés. 
iam méns praetrepidans avet vagari, 
iam laeti studio pedés vigéscunt. 

6 dulcés comitum valéte coetiis, 
longé qués simul 4 dom profectés 
diversae varié viae reportant. 


ver, véris n. spring 

égelidus, -a, -um tepid, lukewarm, mild 

tepor, tepdris m. sing. or pl., warmth, mildness 

furor, furdris m. madness 

aequinoctiadlis, aequinoctiale equinoctial, of the 
equinox 

iaicundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyr (the west wind) 

silésc6, siléscere, ——, —— become still, fall 
silent, grow calm 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

linquG, linquere, liqui, lictus leave (behind) 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 

campus, campi m. plain 

Nicaea, Nicaeae f: Nicaea (a city in Bithynia [a 
Roman province on the coast of Asia Minor]) 

tiber, iiberis rich, fertile 


10 


aestudsus, -a, -um full of heat, burning, very hot 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia (a Roman province [modern 
Asia Minor}) 

vol6 (1-intr.) fly 

praetrepido (1-intr.) tremble in anticipation 

aveo, avére, ? be eager 

vagor (1-intr.) wander 

pés, pedis m. foot 

vigésco, vigéscere, ——, 
vigorous 

dulcis, dulce sweet 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

coetus, coetiis m. gathering 

longé (adv.) far, a long way 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

diversus, -a, -um different 

varié (adv.) variously, differently 

reporto (1-tr.) carry back 


come alive, be 


Gaius Valerius Catullus (84?—54? B.c.£.) was born at Verona, but as a young man he came to live in Rome, where 
he became associated with several other young poets. These poétae novi were very much influenced by the Greek 
lyric poets and Hellenistic poets. Reacting against long epic and didactic models in earlier Latin poetry, the neoterics 
(< Greek nedteros, newer) chose to write shorter, personal lyrics, of which the 116 poems of Catullus are the best sur- 
viving examples. By coining new words and by giving new meanings to existing words Catullus created a new po- 
etic diction for Latin. His vocabulary added liveliness, humor, and even obscenity to the language. Many later Latin 
poets, including Vergil and Horace, were significantly influenced by Catullan diction and style. 
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9. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1.24—25 


In the midst of hostilities with the Helvetians, Caesar is compelled to turn his troops away to 
seek supplies. The Helvetians follow and harass Caesar’s men from behind. 
postquam id! animadvertit, copias suas Caesar in proximum collem subdicit? equi- 
tatumque qui sustinéret hostium impetum misit. ipse interim in colle medi6 trip- 
licem aciem instrixit legionum quattuor veteranarum; in summé iugod duas le- 
gidnés quas in Gallia citeridre proximé cOnscripserat et omnia auxilia collocari, ac 
totum montem hominibus compléri, et interea sarcinads in inum locum conferri, et 
eum ab ils qui in superidre acié cOnstiterant miniri iussit. Helvétii, cum omnibus 
suis Carris secuti, impedimenta in inum locum contulérunt; ipsi confertissima acié, 
reiectO nostro equitatu, phalange facta, sub primam nostram aciem successérunt. 
Caesar primum’ suo, deinde omnium ex conspecti remOtis equis ut aequatd 
omnium periculd spem fugae tolleret, cohortatus suds proelium commisit. milités é 


loco superi6re pilis missis facile hostium phalangem perfrégérunt. ea disiecta, glad- 


iis déstrictis in eds impetum fécérunt. 


‘id = the pursuit of the Helvetians 

animadvert6, animadvertere, animadverti, 
animadversus turn one’s attention to, notice 

proximus, -a, -um nearest 

collis, collis, -ium m. hill 

‘subdiicé (sub- + diicd) lead up (from below), 
draw up; subdicit, historical use of present tense; 
translate as perfect 

equitatus, equitatiis m. cavalry 

sustined (sub- + tenes), sustinére, sustinul, 
withstand 

impetus, impetiis m. attack, assault 

interim (ady.) meanwhile 

triplex, triplicis threefold; triple 

instruo, instruere, instruxi, Instriictus arrange, 
draw up 

legid, legidnis f. legion 

veteranus, -a, -um veteran, composed of veterans 

summus, -a, -um highest; top (of) 

iugum, iugi n. yoke; (mountain) ridge 

Gallia citerior, Galliae citeridris f, Nearer or 
Cisalpine Gaul (on the Italian side of the Alps) 

proximé (superlative adv.) most recently 

conscribé (con- + scribd) enlist, enroll 

collocé (1-tr.) place, position, arrange 

mO6ns, montis, -ium m. mountain 

comple6, complére, complévi, complétus fill 
completely, cover 

interea (adv.) meanwhile 

sarcina, sarcinae f. pack, bundle; pl., luggage, 
baggage 

conferé (con- + ferd) collect, gather together 


superior, superius (comparative adj.) upper, 
higher; superidre = masc./fem. sing. abl. 

consist6, cOnsistere, cOnstiti, take one’s po- 
sition, make a stand, halt 

miunio, minire, miinii/minivi, minitus fortify 

Helvétii, Helvétidrum m. pl. (the) Helvetians 

carrus, Carri m. cart, wagon 

impedimentum, impedimenti n. hindrance; 
pl., baggage 

confertissimus, -a, -um very crowded, very dense, 
very packed close together 

reicio, reicere, reiéci, reiectus throw back, drive 
back 

phalanx, phalangis f. phalanx (a close formation 
of troops) 

succéd6 (sub- + céd6) approach (from below) 

‘primum, here (adv.) first 

deinde (adv.) thereupon, then, next 

conspectus, cOnspectiis m. (range of) sight, view 

removed (re- + moved) move back, remove 

equus, equi m. horse 

aequo (1-tr.) make equal 

tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away 

cohortor (1-tr.) exhort, encourage 

committd (con- + mittd) join, engage in 

pilum, pili n. spear, javelin 

perfring6, perfringere, perfrégi, perfractus break 
through 

disiciG, disicere, disiéci, disiectus break, rout, 
disperse 

déstringd, déstringere, déstrinxi, déstrictus draw 
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10. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd V1.28 


Part of Caesar’s report about the unusual animals that live in the vast Hercynian forest 


tertium est genus edrum qui iri appellantur. hi sunt magnittidine paulo infra ele- 
phantos. specié et colore et figira tauri. magna vis est eOrum et magna velocitas; 
neque homini neque ferae quam cOnspexérunt parcunt. hds studidsé foveis captos 
interficiunt.’ hdc sé labdre dirant aduléscentés atque hdc genere venatidnis exer- 
cent, et qui plirimds ex his interfécérunt, relatis in publicum cornibus quae sint tes- 
timonid, magnam ferunt laudem. sed adsuéscere ad hominés et mansuéfieri né 
parvuli quidem excepti possunt. amplitid6d cornuum et figiira et speciés multum 4 


nostrorum boum cornibus differt. haec studidsé conquisita ab labris argento cir- 


cumclidunt atque in amplissimis epulis pro poculis tituntur. 


tirus, dri m. (wild) ox, ure-ox 

appello (1-tr.) call 

magnitiidd, magnitidinis f size 

paulum, *pauli n. small amount, a little; pauld, 
(by) a little 

infra (prep. + acc.) below, smaller than 

elephantus, elephanti m. elephant 

color, coléris m. color 

figiira, figiirae f shape 

taurus, tauri m. bull 

vélocitas, vélocitatis f’ speed, fleetness 

fera, ferae f wild animal, beast 

conspicid, cOnspicere, cOnspexi, cOnspectus see, 
catch sight of 

parco, parcere, peperci, parstirus be sparing to, 
spare (+ dat.) 

studidsé (adv.) eagerly, zealously 

fovea, foveae f. small pit (for catching animals) 

‘interficiunt, subject is (the) Germans 

diir6 (1-tr.) harden 

aduléscéns, aduléscentis, -ium m. young man 

venatid, venationis f. hunting 

exerceO, exercére, exercui, exercitus exercise, 
train 

pliirimus, -a, -um very much, very many, 
(the) most 


corna, cornis n. horn 

testimonium, testimdnii n. evidence 

laus, laudis f: praise 

adsuésc6, adsuéscere, adsuévi, accustom 
oneself (to), become accustomed (to) 

mansuéfid, mansuéfieri, mansuéfactus sum 
be tamed; mansuéfieri = pres. infin. 

parvulus, -a, -um very small, very young 

excipi6 (ex- + capi) except 

amplitid6, amplitidinis f: breadth; size; 
grandeur 

bods, bovis m. bull, ox; boum = gen. pl. 

conquiro (con- + quaer6), conquirere, 
conquisii/conquisivi, conquisitus seek after; 
collect 

labrum, labri n. lip 

argentum, argenti n. silver 

circumclid6, circumclidere, circumclisi, cir- 
cumcliisus surround 

amplissimus, -a, -um most magnificent, most 
splendid 

epulae, epularum f. pl. banquet, feast 

poculum, poculi n. drinking cup 
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11. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 2 


The historian reflects on the dual nature of man. 


nam uti genus hominum conpositum ex corpore et anima est, ita rés cinctae stu- 


diaque omnia nostra, corporis alia, alia animi naturam secuntur.’ igitur praeclara fa- 


ciés,' magnae divitiae, ad hoc? vis corporis et alia omnia huiusce modi brevi dila- 


buntur; at ingeni égregia facinora, sicuti anima, inmortalia sunt. postrém6 corporis 


et fortinae bondrum, ut initium, sic finis est, omniaque orta occidunt et aucta senés- 


cunt; animus incorruptus, aeternus, réctor himani generis agit atque habet ciincta 


neque ipse habétur. 
uti = ut 
conp6n6 (con- + p6nd) put together, compose 
cunctus, -a, -um all 
‘secuntur = sequuntur 
igitur (conj.) therefore (usually postpositive) 
praeclarus, -a, -um very famous; radiant, 
beautiful 
‘faciés, faciéi f. face; appearance 
divitiae, divitidrum f. pl. wealth, riches 
tad hoc (added) to this 
huiusce = emphatic form of huius 
brevis, breve short, brief; brevi, supply tempore 
dilabor, dilabi, dilapsus sum slip away, disappear 
at (conj.) but 
égregius, -a, -um outstanding, extraordinary 


facinus, facinoris n. deed 

sicuti (conj.) just as 

inmortalia = immortalia 

postrém6 (adv.) finally 

initium, initii n. beginning 

orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 

occid6 (ob- + cad6), occidere, occidi, occasiirus 
fall; perish, die 

augeo, augére, auxi, auctus grow, increase 

senésco, senéscere, senul, grow old, grow 
weak, decline 

incorruptus, -a, -um uncorrupted, pure 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 

réctor, réct6ris m. director, ruler, master 

himanus, -a, -um human 


The Bellum Iugurthae (War of Jugurtha) is the second of Sallust’s surviving historical monographs. It recounts the 
war between Rome and Jugurtha, king of Numidia (in North Africa), which lasted from 111 to 105 8.c.£. Sallust’s 
focus is the corruption of the Roman aristocracy, which allowed Jugurtha to maintain power by bribing those sent 


to wage war against him. 
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12. Vergil, Eclogues 1V.4—7 


The poet describes the beginning of a new age. 


ultima Camaei vénit iam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia régna, 
iam nova progeniés caelo démittitur alto. 


ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final  Virg6, Virginis f (the) Virgin (Astraea) (goddess 


Cimaeus, -a, -um of or belonging to Cumae; of Justice) 

of or belonging to the Sibyl of Cumae Saturnius, -a, -um of Saturn (king of the Titans 
aetas, aetatis f’ age, time of life; era and father of Jupiter and Juno); Saturnia 
integer, integra, integrum whole; fresh; régna, (golden) age of Saturn 

ab integr6, afresh, anew régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 
saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation progeniés, *progeniéi f offspring, progeny 
ord6, ordinis m. order; series, sequence démittd (dé- + mitts) send down 


Vergil’s first work, the Eclogues (< Greek Eklogai, Selections) or Bucolics (< Greek Boukolika, [Poems] of Oxherds), is 
a collection of ten pastoral poems written between 42 and 39 8.c.£. and published shortly thereafter. The poetry of 
the Eclogues demonstrates Vergil’s knowledge of Greek Hellenistic poetry (particularly the work of Theocritus) and 
his ability to translate this genre into a Roman context. The poems are marked by rustic settings, shepherd-poets en- 
gaged in love affairs, poetic contests, and an apparent escapist atmosphere. Closer examination of these poems re- 
veals a sociopolitical element absent from Vergil’s Greek models. When first published, the Eclogues won Vergil wide 
praise in Rome’s literary circle, and Vergil soon came under the patronage of Maecenas, a wealthy patron of the arts 
and perhaps Octavian’s closest friend. 
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13. Vergil, Georgics 1.505-14 
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The peace-loving poet describes the effects of civil war. These lines conclude the first book 


of the Georgics. 


... tot bella per orbem, 


505 


tam multae scelerum faciés,’ non illus aratrd 


dignus honds, squalent abductis arva colonis, 


et curvae rigidum falcés conflantur in énsem. 


hinc movet Euphratés, illinc Germania bellum; 


vicinae ruptis inter sé légibus urbés 


510 


arma ferunt; saevit toto Mars impius orbe, 


ut cum! carceribus sésé efftidére quadrigae, 


addunt in spatia, et fristra retinacula tendéns 


fertur equis auriga neque audit! currus habénas. 


tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world 

tam (adv.) so 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime 

‘faciés, faciéi f. face; appearance, sight 

aratrum, aratri n. plough 

dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) 

honds, honGris m. office; honor, respect 

squale6, squalére, squalui, 
ren (from neglect) 

abdiicé (ab- + diicd) lead away, take away, carry 
off 

arvum, arvi n. (ploughed) field 

colénus, coléni m. farmer 

curvus, -a, -um curved 

rigidus, -a, -um rigid, stiff; erect; inflexible 

falx, falcis f. scythe, sickle 

confl6 (1-tr.) forge 

énsis, Ensis m. sword 

hinc (adv.) from or on this side 

Euphratés, Euphrati/Euphratae m. (the river) 
Euphrates 

illinc (adv.) from or on that side 

Germania, Germaniae {| Germany 


be dirty; lie bar- 


vicinus, -a, -um neighboring 

rumpo, rumpere, rupi, ruptus split, burst, break 

saevio, saevire, saevii, saevitum behave savagely, 
rage 

‘cum, here (conj. + perf. indic.) whenever 

carcer, carceris m. prison; barrier (at the begin- 
ning of a racecourse) 

effund6, effundere, effidi, effiisus pour out, 
pour forth; send forth; efftidére, translate as 
present 

quadriga, quadrigae f. (four-horse) chariot 

add6 (ad- + d6) add; increase speed 

spatium, spatii n. course, track; lap; 
in spatia, lap by lap 

friistra (adv.) in vain 

retinaculum, retinaculi n. rope, rein 

tend6, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus stretch 
out, extend 

equus, equi m. horse 

auriga, aurigae f charioteer, driver 

‘audio, here, heed 

currus, curris m. chariot 

habéna, habénae f. rein 


Because of the success of the Eclogues, Vergil joined the poets Horace and Propertius in receiving the patronage of 
Maecenas, a close personal friend of Octavian. Vergil’s next work was completed ca. 29 B.c.z. The Georgics (< Greek 
Georgica, [Poems] About Farming) is a didactic poem in four books on the art of farming. In addition to offering 
practical advice for farmers, the Georgics describes and praises the simplicity and purity of rustic life, and Vergil 
paints a picture of Italian country life and virtue that stands in stark contrast to the turmoil of actual life in the city 


Rome. 
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14. Vergil, Georgics I1.490—99 


In his praise of the life of the farmer the poet makes reference to the Roman poet 
Lucretius, to the Greek philosopher Epicurus, and, more generally, to any follower of the 


Epicurean school of philosophy. 


félix qui potuit rerum cognOscere causas 


atque metiis omnis et inexorabile fatum 


490 


subiécit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari; 


fortinatus et ille deds qui ndvit agrestis 


Panaque Silvanumque senem nymphasque sororés. 


illum non populi fascés, non purpura regum 495 


flexit et infidds agitans discordia fratrés, 


aut coniuratd déscendéns Dacus ab Histro, 


non rés ROmanae peritiraque régna; neque ille 


aut doluit miserans inopem aut invidit habenti. 


inexdrabilis, inexdrabile inexorable, relentless 


subici6, subicere, subiéci, subiectus place (some- 


thing, acc.) below (something, dat.) 

pés, pedis m. foot 

strepitus, strepitiis m. noise; roar 

Acheron, Acherontis m. Acheron (a river of the 
underworld) 

avarus, -a, -um greedy, rapacious 

fortiinatus, -a, -um fortunate 

agrestis, agreste of or living in the fields, rustic 

Pan, Panos m. Pan (an Arcadian pastoral god); 
Pana = acc. sing. 

Silvanus, Silvani m. Silvanus (a Roman god of 
the forest) 

senex, senis old 

nympha, nymphae f. nymph (a semidivine 
female spirit of nature) 

fascés, fascium m. pl. the fasces (bundle of rods 
with an axe, symbol of power) 

purpura, purpurae f. purple-dyed cloth; purple 
color 

flectd, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 


infidus, -a, -um faithless, treacherous 

agitd (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

discordia, discordiae f. discord, dissension, con- 
flict 

coniiir6 (1-intr.) join in a plot, form a conspiracy; 
coniuiratd = perf. pass. part. used with active 
meaning 

déscend6, déscendere, déscendi, déscénsus 
go down, descend 

Dacus, Daci m. Dacian, inhabitant of Dacia (a 
province north of the Danube [modern Roma- 
nia and Hungary]) 

Hister, Histri m. (the) Hister (the lower Danube 
river) 

pereo (per- + e6), perire, perii, peritiirus pass 
away, be destroyed; perish, die 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 

dole6, dolére, dolui, suffer, grieve, feel pain 

miseror (1-tr.) pity 

inops, inopis poor, in want 

invided (in- + vided) envy (+ dat.) 
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15. Vergil, Aeneid X.466—72 


Jupiter speaks consoling words to his son Hercules, who is distressed at the imminent 


death of Pallas. 


tum genitor natum dictis adfatur amicis: 


“stat sua! cuique! diés, breve et inreparabile tempus 


omnibus est vitae; sed famam extendere factis, 


hoc virtiitis opus. Troiae sub moenibus altis 


tot gnati cecidére deum, quin’ occidit ana‘ 470 


Sarpédon, mea progeniés. etiam sua’ Turnum 


fata vocant métasque dati pervénit ad aevi.” 


tum (adv.) then, at that time 

genitor, genitoris m. father 

adfor (1-tr.) address 

‘sua refers to cuique, his/her own. 

‘cuique = masc./fem./neut. sing. dat. of indef. 
pron., each man, each person, each thing 

brevis, breve short, brief 

inreparabilis, inreparabile irretrievable 

extend6, extendere, extendi, extentus stretch out, 
extend 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

gnati = nati 

‘quin, here, (conj.) really, verily; nay, in fact 


occid6é (ob- + cad6), occidere, occidi, occastirus 
fall; perish, die 

‘ana (adv.) together, at the same time 

Sarpédon, Sarpédonis m. Sarpedon (Lycian king 
and Trojan ally, son of Zeus) 

progeniés, *progeniéi f offspring, progeny 

‘sua refers to Turnum, his own. 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the 
Rutulians) 

méta, métae f. goalpost; end, limit 

pervenio (per- + veni6) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) 

aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; life 
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16. Vergil, Aeneid XII.92—102 


Fierce Turnus takes up a spear with which he hopes to kill Aeneas and speaks to it. 


exim quae mediis ingenti adnixa columnae 


aedibus astabat validam vi corripit hastam, 


Actoris Aurunci spolium, quassatque trementem 


vociferans: “nunc, 6 numquam frustrata vocatiis 95 


hasta meds, nunc tempus adest; té maximus Actor, 


té Turni nunc dextra gerit; da sternere corpus 


loricamque mant valida lacerare revulsam 


sémiviri Phrygis et foedare in pulvere crinis 


vibratds calid6 ferro murraque madentis.” 100 


his agitur furiis, totoque ardentis ab ore 


scintillae absistunt, oculis micat acribus ignis .. . 


exim (adv.) then, next, thereafter 

adnitor, adniti, adnixus sum lean against (+ dat.) 

columna, columnae f: column 

aedés, aedis, -ium f: sanctuary, shrine; pl., house, 
abode 

ast6 (ad- + std), astare, astiti, stand (near) 

corripi6, corripere, corripui, correptus snatch up 

hasta, hastae f. spear 

Actor, Actoris m. Actor (the man who used to 
own the spear) 

Auruncus, -a, -um of Aurunca (a town in Campa- 
nia), Auruncan 

spolium, spolii n. booty, spoil 

quass6 (1-tr.) shake, wave, brandish 

trem6, tremere, tremui, tremble, quiver, 
quake 

vociferor (1-intr.) shout, yell, cry out 

friistror (1-tr.) deceive, disappoint 

vocatus, vocatiis m. summons, call 

adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adfui, adfutirus be 
present; be at hand 

maximus, -a, -um biggest, greatest, very great 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the 
Rutulians) 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right 
hand 


stern6, sternere, stravi, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

lorica, loricae f corselet, cuirass, breastplate 

lacer6 (1-tr.) tear to pieces, rend, mutilate 

revells, revellere, revulsi, revulsus pull away, tear 
off 

sémivir, sémiviri m. adj. half-man; semi- 
masculine 

Phryx, Phrygis Phrygian, Trojan 

foed6 (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

pulvis, pulveris m. dust 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. sing. or pl., hair 

vibr6 (1-tr.) give a wavy appearance, crimp, curl 

calidus, -a, -um hot 

murra, murrae f. myrrh (an aromatic gum) 

made6, madére, , —— be wet, drip 

furiae, furiarum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arstirus burn, be on fire; rage 

6s, Gris n. mouth; face 

scintilla, scintillae f spark 

absist6, absistere, abstiti, 
forth 

mico (1-tr.) dart, flicker, flash 

ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire 


move apart; burst 
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17. Horace, Carmina 1.23 (Asclepiadean; see §113) 


The poet addresses a timid girl. 

Vitas innuled mé similis, Chloé, 

quaerenti pavidam montibus Aviis 
matrem non sine vano 


aurarum et silvae meti. 


nam seu mobilibus véris inhorruit 
adventus foliis seu viridés rubum 
dim6vére lacertae, 


et corde et genibus tremit. 


atqui non ego té tigris ut aspera 
Gaetilusve led frangere persequor: 
tandem désine matrem 
tempestiva sequi viro. 

vit6 (1-tr.) avoid 

(h)innuleus, (h)innulei m. young deer, fawn 

similis, simile similar (+ dat.) 

Chloé, Chloés f: Chloe 

pavidus, -a, -um trembling, frightened 

mons, montis, -ium m. mountain 

avius, -a, -um pathless, trackless 

vanus, -a, -um empty, illusory; groundless, false 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

silva, silvae f. forest; for purposes of scansion, 
silvae = siluae 

seu (conj.) or if, whether; seu...seu..., 
whether . .. or (if)... 

mdbilis, mobile movable; moving, shifting 

vér, véris n. spring 

inhorre6, inhorrére, inhorrui, 
quiver, shudder 

adventus, adventiis m. arrival 

folium, folii n. leaf 

viridis, viride green, verdant 


bristle, 
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rubus, rubi m. bramble, blackberry bush 

dimoved (dis- + moved) separate; set in motion 

lacerta, lacertae f: lizard 

cor, cordis n. heart 

gent, geniis n. knee 

tremo, tremere, tremul, 
quake 

atqui (conj.) but, and yet 

tigris, tigris, -ium m. or f. tiger 

asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless 

Gaetiilus, -a, -um Gaetulian, Moroccan 

-ve (enclitic conj.) or 

led, lednis m. lion 

frango, frangere, frégi, fractus break, shatter, 
crush 

persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
pursue 

désin6, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, 
cease (+ infin.) 

tempestivus, -a, -um timely, ripe, ready 


tremble, quiver, 


Horace’s Carmina (usually referred to as Odes) comprise three books (eighty-eight poems) of lyric poetry published 
in 23 B.c.E. and a fourth book (fifteen poems), written considerably later, perhaps at the request of Augustus him- 
self. These poems, written in the Greek lyric meters of Sappho, Alcaeus, Archilochus, and others, take as their 
themes all aspects of poetry, life, and death, but they do so in a delightfully enigmatic fashion. The hallmark of a Ho- 
ratian ode is meticulous word choice and word placement that impart to the poem many levels of meaning. 
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18. Livy, Ab Urbe Condité XXVIII.5.15-16 


The historian reports some actions of Philip of Macedon, who is at war with King Attalus of 
Pergamum. Philip attempts to disrupt a meeting (attended by Attalus) to discuss defending 
the Aetolians against Philip. 

et concilid quidem dimiss6 iam vénit;’ segetibus tamen quae iam prope matir- 
itatem erant maximé in sini Aenianum évastatis, Scotussam cdpias rediicit. ibi ex- 
erciti: omni relict6, cum cohorte régia Démétriadem sésé recipit. inde ut ad omnés 


hostium mdtiis posset occurrere, in Phdcidem atque Euboeam et Peparéthum mit- 


tit qui loca alta éligerent unde éditi ignés apparérent. 


concilium, concilii ». gathering, meeting 

dimitt6 (dis- + mittd) break up, dismiss 

Tvénit, subject is Philip 

seges, segetis f. cornfield; crop 

prope (prep. + acc.) near (to) 

matiritas, matiiritatis f ripeness 

maximé (adv.) especially 

sinus, sintis m. bay 

Aenianés, Aenianum m. pl. (the) Aenianes (a 
people of Thessaly) 

évastd (1-tr.) devastate, lay waste 

Scotussa, Scotussae f. Scotussa (a town in 
Thessaly) 

rediic6 (re- + diicd) lead back 

ibi (ady.) there 

cohors, cohortis, -ium /; company, cohort; ret- 
inue 

régius, -a, -um royal, belonging to the king 

Démétrias, Démétriadis { Demetrias (a city in 
Thessaly) 


recipi6 (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, 
to withdraw 

inde (adv.) thence; thereupon 

occurro, occurrere, occurri, occursum run up to 
meet; occurrere ad, to meet, to oppose 

Phiocis, Phocidis f Phocis (a country between 
Boeotia and Aetolia) 

Euboea, Euboeae f Euboea (an island in the 
Aegean) 

Peparéthus, Peparéthi m. Peparethus (an island 
in the Aegean) 

Tmittit, historical present tense; translate as perfect 

éligs (é- + lego), éligere, élégi, léctus choose, 
select 

édo (é- + dd) produce, put forth 

ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire; signal fire 

appared, apparére, apparui, appear, be 
visible 
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19. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXX.18.7 


Sent into a battle against the Carthaginians, the Roman cavalry almost succeeds in driving 
back the enemies. 

tumultum equestrem auxit clamor ab legidnibus additus, nec stetisset hostium aciés 
ni Mago ad’ primum equitum mdtum paratds elephantds extemplo in proelium 
induxisset; ad quorum striddrem oddremque et adspectum territi equi vanum 
equestre auxilium fécérunt. 


tumultus, tumultis m. uproar, commotion, dis- tad, here, for 
turbance eques, equitis m. horseman; pl. cavalry 
equester, equestris, equestre of a horseman; of elephantus, elephanti m. elephant 
the cavalry extemplo (adv.) immediately 
augeo, augére, auxi, auctus increase indicé (in- + diicd) lead (into) 
clamor, clamGris m. shout; shouting, clamor stridor, strid6éris m. harsh noise 
legid, legidnis f. legion odor, odoris m. odor; stink 
addo (ad- + do) add (to) adspectus, adspectiis m. sight, appearance 
ni = nisi equus, equi m. horse 
Mago, Magonis m. Mago (brother of Hannibal) vanus, -a, -um meaningless, useless, vain 


20. Ovid, Amorés III.9.37—42 


The poet reflects with bitterness on the early death of fellow elegiac poet Tibullus (552-19? 
B.C.E.). 


vive pius—moriére; pius cole sacra—colentem 

mors gravis 4 templis in cava busta trahet; 
carminibus confide bonis—iacet, ecce, Tibullus: 

vix manet é toto parva quod urna capit! 40 
téne, sacer vatés, flammae rapuére rogalés 


pectoribus pasci nec timu€re tuis? 


col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; worship _‘ Tibullus, Tibulli m. Tibullus 


sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
cavus, -a, -um hollow urna, urnae f. urn 
bustum, busti n. sing. or pl., funeral pyre; grave vatés, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet 
mound, tomb flamma, flammae f. flame 
traho, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off; 
confid6, confidere, confisus sum put trust in, consume 
have confidence in (+ dat.) rogilis, rogale of or belonging to a funeral pyre 


iace6, iacére, iacul, lie, rest; lie dead pascor, pasci, pastus sum feed upon (+ abl.) 
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21. Ovid, Ars Am@toria 1.113-—24 


The poet describes the legendary Roman rape of the Sabine women, which takes place in 
the middle of a public entertainment to which the Sabines have been invited. 


in medio plausi (plausiis tunc arte carébant) 


réx populd praedae signa petita dedit. 


protinus exiliunt, animum clamore fatentés, 115 


virginibus cupidas iniciuntque manis. 


ut fugiunt aquilas, timidissima turba, columbae, 


ut fugit invis6s agna novella lupos: 


sic illae timuére virds sine more! ruentés; 


constitit in nulla qui fuit ante color. 


120 


nam timor iinus erat, faciés non tina timoris: 


pars laniat crinés, pars sine mente sedet; 


altera maesta silet, fristra vocat altera matrem: 


haec queritur, stupet haec; haec manet, illa fugit... 


plausus, plausiis m. clapping, applause 

tunc (adv.) then, at that time 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 

signum, signi n. sign, signal 

protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

ex(s)ilid, ex(s)ilire, ex(s)ilui, spring forth, 
jump out 

clamor, clamGris m. shout, shouting 

virgo, virginis f- maiden, virgin 

iniciG, inicere, iniéci, iniectus throw (something, 
acc.) on (someone, dat.), lay (something, acc.) 
on (someone, dat.) 

aquila, aquilae f. eagle 

timidissimus, -a, -um very fearful, very afraid 

turba, turbae f. crowd 

columba, columbae f: dove 

invisus, -a, -um hateful, odious 

agna, agnae f. ewe, lamb 


novellus, -a, -um young, tender 

lupus, lupi m. wolf 

‘sine more, here, lawlessly, wildly 

ru6, ruere, ruil, rush 

consistd, cOnsistere, cOnstiti, —— make a stand, 
halt; remain 

color, coléris m. color 

faciés, faciéi f’ face; appearance 

lanio (1-tr.) tear, mutilate 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. sing. or pl., hair 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit, be seated 

maestus, -a, -um sad, mournful, gloomy, grim 

siled, silére, silui, be silent 

friistra (adv.) in vain 

queror, queri, questus sum complain, lament 

stuped, stupére, stupui, be stunned, be 
speechless 


The Ars Amatoria (Art of Love) is a collection of three books of elegiac poems that are both erotic and didactic in sub- 
ject matter and style. The poet offers detailed advice to men (books I and II) and to women (book III) on how to se- 
duce and hold love partners. With a mixture of irony and genuine enthusiasm Ovid’s counsel favors fun and plea- 
sure over fidelity and morality. This work of the poet may have aroused the displeasure of Augustus and may have 


led to Ovid’s exile. 
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22. Augustus, Rés Gestae Divi Augusti, Proem, 1-2 


The preface and opening words of Augustus’s autobiographical report to the Roman people 


Rérum gestarum divi Augusti, quibus orbem terrarum imperid populi Romani 


subiécit, et impénsarum quas in’ rem publicam populumque Romanum fécit, in- 


cisarum in duabus ahéneis pilis, quae sunt ROmae positae, exemplar subiectum. 


Annos undéviginti natus exercitum privatd consilid et privata impénsa comparavi, 


per quem rem publicam a dominatidne factidnis oppressam in libertatem vindicavi. 


e0 nomine senatus décrétis hon6rificis in ordinem suum mé adlégit, C. Pansa et A. 


Hirtio consulibus, consularem locum sententiae dicendae? tribuéns, et imperium 


mihi dedit. 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; orbis terrarum, 
circle of lands, world 

subici6, subicere, subiéci, subiectus place below; 
make (something, acc.) subject to (something, 
dat.) 

impénsa, impénsae f. expense, expenditure 

‘in, here, for 

incid6, incidere, incidi, incisus cut into, inscribe 
onto 

a(h)éneus, -a, -um (made of) bronze 

pila, pilae f- column; squared pillar 

exemplar, exemplaris, -ium n. copy 

privatus, -a, -um private 

compar6 (1-tr.) prepare, get together; raise 

dominatid, dominatidnis f. absolute power, 
dominion; despotism 

factid, factidnis f faction, partisanship 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress 


vindicé (1-tr.) lay claim to; in libertatem 
vindicare, to free 

nomen, ndminis n. name; reason, purpose 

décrétum, décréti n. decision, order, decree 

hon6Grificus, -a, -um conferring honor, 
honorific 

ord6, ordinis m. order, rank, class, body 

adlego (ad- + legs), adlegere, adlégi, adléctus 
elect, admit 

C. Pansa, C. Pansae m. C. (Vibius) Pansa 
(consul 43 B.c.E.) 

A. Hirtius, A. Hirtii m. A. Hirtius (consul 
43 B.C.E.) 

consularis, consulare of or belonging to a 
consul, consular; of consular rank 

idicendae, fem. sing. gen. of a gerundive; 
sententiae dicendae, of speaking (my) opinion 

tribuG, tribuere, tribui, tribiitus grant, bestow, 
assign 


The Rés Gestae Divi Augusti is one of three documents that Augustus left with the Vestal Virgins shortly before his 
death in 14 c.s. This first-person description of Augustus’s accomplishments is written in an unadorned and clear 
style. After Augustus’s death, and by his order, the Rés Gestae was inscribed on two pillars placed in front of his mau- 
soleum in Rome and also on numerous copies throughout the empire (often with an accompanying Greek transla- 
tion). The best surviving copy comes from Ankara in Turkey and includes the initial paragraph presented above. 
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23. Velleius Paterculus, Historiae I1.18.1-—3 


The historian describes a Roman enemy in the East in 88 B.c.E. 


Per ea tempora Mithridatés, Ponticus réx, vir neque silendus neque dicendus sine 


cura, bello acerrimus, virtiite eximius, aliquand6 forttina, semper anim6 maximus, 


consiliis dux, miles manu,’ odid in Romanos Hannibal, occupata Asia necatisque in 


ed omnibus civibus Romanis quos quidem eadem dié atque hora redditis civitatibus 


litteris ingenti cum pollicitatione praemidrum interimi iusserat, quo tempore neque 


fortitidine adversus Mithridatem neque fidé in‘ Romands quisquam Rhodiis par 


fuit—horum fidem Mytilénaedrum perfidia illuminavit, qui M’. Aquilium alidsque 


Mithridati vinctds tradidérunt, quibus libertas in inius Theophanis gratiam postea 


4 Pompeio restittta est—cum/ terribilis Italiae quoque vidérétur imminére, sorte 


obvénit Sullae Asia provincia. 


Mithridatés, Mithridatis m. Mithridates (the 
Great) (king of Pontus, defeated by Sulla, 
Lucullus, and Pompey) 

Ponticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the region 
adjoining the Black Sea (Pontus), of Pontus 

siled, silére, silui, be silent; pass over in 
silence 

acerrimus, -a, -um most or very fierce 

eximius, -a, -um outstanding, remarkable 

aliquand6 (adv.) sometimes, occasionally 

maximus, -a, -um biggest, greatest, very great 

‘manus, here, deed, action 

occup6 (1-tr.) seize; occupy 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia (a Roman province [modern 
Asia Minor}) 

nec (1-tr.) put to death, kill 

hora, horae f: hour 

redd6 (red- + d6) give back, return; hand over, 
deliver 

litterae, litterarum f. pl. letter, epistle 

pollicitatid, pollicitationis f/ promise 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 

interim6, interimere, interémi, interémptus kill, 
do away with 

fortitid6, fortitiidinis f bravery, fortitude 

adversus (prep. + acc.) in opposition to, against, 
in the face of 

tin, here, toward 


quisquam = masc./fem. nom. sing. of indef. pron., 
anyone 

Rhodii, Rhodidrum m. pl. Rhodians (inhabitants 
of the island Rhodes off the coast of Asia 
Minor) 

par, paris equal 

Mytilénaei, Mytilénaedrum m. pl. Mytileneans, 
citizens of Mytilene (a city on the island Les- 
bos off the coast of Asia Minor) 

perfidia, perfidiae f: faithlessness, treachery 

illimin6 (1-tr.) illuminate, reveal 

M’. Aquilius, M’. Aquilii m. M’. Aquilius 

vincio, vincire, vinxi, vinctus bind, join, fetter 

Theophanés, Theophanis m. Theophanes (Greek 
historian from Mytilene, friend of Pompey) 

gratia, gratiae f. favor, kindness; in gratiam, for 
the purpose of pleasing (+ gen.) 

postea (adv.) after, afterward 

restitu6, restituere, restitui, restitiitus set up 
again, restore 

‘cum, here (conj. + subjunc.) (under the circum- 
stances) when 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 

immine6, imminére, hang over, 
threaten (+ dat.) 

sors, sortis, -ium f. lot, portion; lottery 

obvenio (ob- + venid) be assigned to (+ dat.) 


Velleius Paterculus was born in southern Italy and served under the future emperor Tiberius as commander of the 
cavalry in Germany. After his rise to the rank of praetor in 14 c.£., almost nothing is known of his life. The only 
known work of Velleius Paterculus is the Historiae, published in 30 c.£. in two books. The first book, the surviving 
text of which contains gaps, gives a cursory account of Roman history from Romulus to the fall of Carthage. The sec- 
ond book treats more contemporary history and includes a consistently positive portrait of Tiberius. Notable in the 
style of Velleius are a certain awkwardness and a pronounced lack of clarity in his long periodic sentences. 
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24. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 507-11 


Eurybates describes the effect of a storm on the Greek sailors and their Trojan captives as 


they return from Troy. 


Nil ratio et Gsus audet, ars cessit malis: 


tenet horror artis, omnis officio stupet 


navita relicto, remus effugit manis. 


in vota miseros ultimus cogit timor 
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eademque superos Troes et Danai rogant. 


ratid, ratiOnis f- account, reason; reasoning 

tisus, istis m. use, experience 

horror, horroris m. bristling, stiffening; 
trembling, dread 

artus, artis m. joint (of the body), limb 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task 

stuped, stupére, stupui, be stunned, be 
speechless 

navita = nauta 

rémus, rémi m. oar 


25. Juvenal, Saturae X.283-—88 


effugio (ex- + fugid) flee from, escape, slip from 

votum, voti n. vow, prayer 

ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 

cOg6 (co- + ago), cOgere, coégi, coactus drive 
together, force, compel 

superi, superdrum m. pl. gods above 

Tros, Trois m. Trojan (man); Trées = nom. pl. 

Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

rogo (1-tr.) ask (someone, acc.) for (something, 
acc.) 


After recovering from a fever that might have killed him, Pompeius Magnus was killed and 
beheaded in Egypt, to where he had fled during the civil wars with Caesar. The poet reflects 
on this end in comparison to the deaths of other Roman leaders. 


provida Pompeio dederat Campania febrés 

optandas, sed multae urbés et publica vota 

vicérunt; igitur fortiina ipsius et urbis 285 
servatum vict6 caput abstulit. hdc cruciati 

Lentulus, hac poena caruit ceciditque Cethégus 


integer, et iacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 


providus, -a, -um having foreknowledge, 
provident 

Campania, Campaniae f; Campania (a province 
in southern Italy south of Latium) 

febris, febris, -ium f. sing. or pl., an attack of 
fever, fever 

votum, voti n. vow, prayer 

igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore; then 

caput, capitis n. head 


cruciatus, cruciatis m. torture, torment 

Lentulus, Lentuli m. Lentulus (one of the leaders 
in the Catilinarian conspiracy) 

Cethégus, Cethégi m. Cethegus (one of the lead- 
ers in the Catilinarian conspiracy) 

integer, integra, integrum whole 

iace6, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie dead 

cadaver, cadaveris n. corpse 


Decimus Idinius Iuvenilis was born in southern Latium in the middle of the first century c.£. Juvenal began to write 
poetry sometime after the death of Domitian in 96 and continued to do so for the next thirty years. He lived until at 


least 127. 


The Saturae (Satires) are sixteen satirical poems written in dactylic hexameter, which have been divided into 
five books. The poet caricatures and attacks various manifestations of what he views as the corruption of Roman so- 
ciety. Rhetoric, hypocrisy, the atmosphere surrounding the emperor, women, and human frailty in general are 
among the subjects scathingly attacked by the poet. Although Juvenal’s subject matter is often crude, his poetry is 
highly developed and often colored by the language of epic and of tragedy. 
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Continuous Readings 


Vergil, Aeneid I1.479—90 


While recounting the fall of Troy, Aeneas describes how Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus), son of 
Achilles, breaks into the palace of Priam and slaughters the last members of the royal line. 


ipse! inter primds correpta diira bipenni 
limina perrumpit postisque 4 cardine vellit 
aeratos; iamque excisa trabe firma cavavit 
robora et ingentem latd dedit ore fenestram. 
apparet domus intus et atria longa patéscunt; 
apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum, 
armatdsque vident stantis in limine primo. 

at domus interior gemiti miserdque tumulti 
miscétur, penitusque cavae plangoribus aedés 


fémineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor. 


480 


485 


tum pavidae téctis matrés ingentibus errant 


amplexaeque tenent postis atque dscula figunt. 490 


tipse refers to Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus). 

corripi6, corripere, corripui, correptus snatch up 

bipennis, bipennis f. two-edged axe, bipenni 
= abl. sing. 

limen, liminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold 

perrump6, perrumpere, perripi, perruptus break 
or burst through 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 

card6, cardinis m. pivot; hinge 

velld, vellere, velli/vulsi, vulsus pull (up), tear 
(from) 

aeratus, -a, -um made of bronze 

excid6, excidere, excidi, excisus cut down, 
cut out 

trabs, trabis f. tree trunk; beam 

firmus, -a, -um strong, sturdy 

cav6 (1-tr.) hollow out; cut through 

robur, rdboris n. oak tree; timber 

latus, -a, -um broad, wide 

6s, Gris n. mouth; face; aperture, opening 

fenestra, fenestrae f window; hole, breach 

appareo, apparére, apparui, apparitus be visible; 
appear 

intus (adv.) within, inside 

atrium, atrii n. atrium (the main room of a 
Roman house) 

longus, -a, -um long 

patésco, patéscere, patui, 
be disclosed 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

vetus, veteris old, ancient; veterum = gen. pl. 


become visible, 


penetrale, penetridlis, -ium n. inner part, inmost 
recess; inner shrine 

arm6 (1-tr.) equip (with arms), arm 

at (conj.) but 

interior, interius (comparative adj.) inner; 
interior = fem. sing. nom. 

gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

tumultus, tumultiis m. commotion, uproar 

misced, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up; 
throw into confusion 

penitus (adv.) (from) within, deeply 

cavus, -a, -um hollow 

plangor, plangoris m. beating (of the breast in 
grief); lamentation 

aedés, aedis, -ium f. sanctuary, shrine; pl., house, 
abode 

fémineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a woman, 
feminine 

ululd (1-intr.) howl (in grief or as part of a reli- 
gious ritual), wail 

ferid, ferire, strike, hit 

aureus, -a, -um golden 

sidus, sideris n. star; constellation 

clamor, clamGris m. shout, shouting; noise 

tum (adv.) then, at that time 

pavidus, -a, -um trembling, frightened 

téctum, técti n. roof; house, dwelling 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum embrace; 
clasp (for protection) 

dsculum, Ssculi n. kiss 

figd, figere, fixi, fixus fix, affix; plant 


Continuous Readings 


2. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.452—62 


The poet recounts the tale of Apollo and Daphne. 


primus amor Phoebi Daphné Pénéia, quem non 
fors ignara dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 

Délius hunc nuper victa serpente superbus 

viderat adducto flectentem cornua nervo 

“quid” que “tibi,' lascive puer, cum fortibus armis>” 
dixerat; “ista decent umeros gestamina nostrés, 


qui’ dare certa ferae, dare vulnera possumus hosti, 
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qui! modo pestiferd tot iigera ventre prementem 


stravimus innumeris tumidum Pythona sagittis. 460 


tu face nescio quos’ estd contentus amOrés 


inritare tua, nec laudés? adsere nostras!” 


Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

Daphné, Daphnés f: Daphne (a nymph, daughter 
of the river Peneus) 

Pénéius, -a, -um of Peneus (a river god) 

fors, fortis, -ium f: chance, luck 

ignarus, -a, -um not knowing, ignorant 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 

Délius, -a, -um of Delos, Delian; masc. subst., 
Delian Apollo 

nuper (adv.) recently 

serpéns, serpentis, -ium f. snake, serpent 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

addiic6 (ad- + diicd) lead toward; draw back, 
bend 

flectd, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 

corni, cornis n. horn; sing. or pl., bow; cornua 
= acc. pl. 

nervus, nervi m. sinew; (bow-)string 

'The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

dece6, decére, fit, befit 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

gestamen, gestaminis n. something worn or 
carried; ornament, weapon 

‘qui, antecedent is nds implied in nostros 

fera, ferae f. wild animal, beast 

vulnus, vulneris n. wound 


modo (adv.) only, now; just now 

pestifer, pestifera, pestiferum disease-carrying, 
deadly 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

iigerum, itigeri n. iwgerum (measure of land 
= 4 acre); acre 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 

prem6, premere, pressi, pressus press (down), 
burden; afflict 

stern6, sternere, stravi, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

innumerus, -a, -um innumerable, countless 

tumidus, -a, -um swollen 

Python, P¥thonis m. Python; Pyth6na = acc. sing. 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

fax, facis f: firebrand, torch 

‘nescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, some . . . or 
other 

est6 = 2nd sing. fut. act. imper., used in formal lan- 
guage or general precepts for orders, (you will) be 

contentus, -a, -um content, satisfied 

inrit6 (= irritd) (1-tr.) provoke, stimulate 

‘Jaus, laudis f. praise 

adser6, adserere, adserui, adsertus claim as one’s 
own, lay claim to; nec . . . adsere = negative 
imperative 
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§104. Rhetorical Terms 


Writers of Latin prose and poetry regularly employed many modes of expression that 
are called rhetorical devices. Rhetoric, the principal subject studied in Roman edu- 
cation, may be defined as the art of persuasion in speech or in writing. How Roman 
speakers or writers expressed something was virtually inseparable from what they 
said or wrote. Indeed, the chosen style of any writer is in large part reflected in his 
distinctive use of the devices of rhetoric. LEARN THE FOLLOWING BASIC RHETORICAL 
TERMS AND THEIR DEFINITIONS. BE PREPARED TO IDENTIFY THEM IN THE READINGS. 


Alliteration —_ repetition of the same sound at the beginning of successive words 


Anaphora (< Greek anaphora, “rising; repetition”) repetition of the same word or 
words at the beginning of successive phrases or clauses 

Antithesis (< Greek antithesis, “opposition”) opposition or contrast of two ideas 

Assonance (< assond, “sound in accompaniment’) repetition of identical or similar 
sounds in words 

Asyndeton (< Greek asyndetos, “unconnected”) absence of connectives between 
phrases or clauses 

Chiasmus (< Greek chiasmus, “placing crosswise”) arrangement of pairs, the 
second element of which is in inverted order (ABBA) 

Ellipsis (< Greek elleipsis, “ellipse, omission”) omission of one or more 


grammatical elements that may be supplied from context 

Hendiadys (< Greek hen dia duoin, “one through two”) one idea expressed through 
two nouns connected by “and” when a closer relation is suggested 

Hyperbaton = (< Greek hyperbatos, “going beyond”) separation of two words that 
normally belong together 

Tricolon (< Greek trikolos, “three-limbed”) three-part structure comprising three 
words, phrases, or clauses 


Examples 


quis hanc contuméliam, quis hoc imperium, quis hanc servitiitem ferre potest? 
(Cato, quoted in Aulus Gellius, Noctés Atticae X.3.17) 


(tricolon, anaphora, asyndeton, ellipsis) 
Who is able to endure this abuse, who this authority, who this slavery? 


haec enim est tyrannorum vita nimirum, in qua nulla fides, nalla caritas, nulla stabilis 
benivolentiae potest esse fidiicia . . . (Cicero, Dé Amicitia 52-53) 
(tricolon, anaphora, asyndeton, hyperbaton) 


This indeed is without doubt the life of tyrants, in which no faith, no affection, no trust of constant 
goodwill is able to exist. 


ergo Hannibal hostis, civis Antonius? (Cicero, Philippics V 24) 
(chiasmus, antithesis, asyndeton, ellipsis) 


Therefore (is) Hannibal an enemy, (but) Antony a citizen? 
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omnés enim in consulis itire et imperio débent esse provinciae. (Cicero, Philippics IV 9) 
(hyperbaton) 


For all the provinces ought to be in the right and power of the consul. 


neque enim illum quem facile tulerant ratione aut sapientia tulerant, sed studio 
potius et gloria. (Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationées 11.65) 
(hendiadys) 


Nor indeed that (pain) that they had easily endured had they endured because of reason or wis- 
dom, but rather because of a zeal for glory. 


téne, sacer vatés, flammae rapuére rogalés 
pectoribus pasci nec timuére tuis? (Ovid, Amores IT1.9.41—42) 
(alliteration) 


Sacred poet, have the flames of the funeral pyre consumed you 
and have they not feared to feed on your chest? 


... haud doctis dictis certantés, sed maledictis . . . (Ennius, Annalés VIII.250) 
(assonance) 


... contending not at all by learned words, but by insults . . . 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Several rhetorical devices may be combined in the same sentence. In the first example the tri- 
colon gains speed through the use of anaphora and asyndeton. The repeated element quis em- 
phasizes the structure of the tricolon and allows the succeeding elements to be highlighted 
(contuméliam, imperium, servitiitem). 

2. Although the limbs of a tricolon are often of uniform length, the third limb is often ex- 
panded, as in the second example (nilla . . . fidiicia). 


3. In the second and fourth examples hyperbaton adds liveliness or surprise to the words that 
have been separated (nilla . . . fidiicia and omnés . . . prdvinciae). 


4. In the fifth example the hendiadys studio . . . et gléria (because of zeal . . . and glory) ex- 
presses one idea: because of a zeal for glory. 


When one studies a particular writer’s use of rhetoric, it is convenient to refer 
to the unit known as the period (< Greek periodos, “a going around”) or periodic sen- 
tence. A periodic sentence is a complex sentence arranged in such a way that mean- 
ing is not fully grasped until the end. The most important elements of the main 
clause are often placed at the beginning and the end, enclosing several subordinate 
structures. Additional elements and subordinate clauses are arranged within the 
whole for maximum cohesion and clarity. For example: 


Helvétii cum omnibus suis carris sectiti impedimenta in inum locum contulérunt; ipst 
confertissima acié, reiectd nostro equitati, phalange facta, sub primam nostram 
aciem successérunt. (Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1. 24) 

The Helvetians, having followed with all their wagons, brought together (their) baggage into 


one place; they themselves, with the battle line being very dense, with our cavalry having been 
driven back, with a phalanx having been made, approached up to our first battle line. 
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The periodic structure of this sentence may be represented as follows: 


Helvetii 
cum omnibus suis carris sectti 
impedimenta in Gnum locum contulérunt; 
Lpsi 
confertissima acié, 
reiectO nostro equitatu, 
phalange facta, 
sub primam nostram aciem successérunt. 


(BA cs Wd 2 El area 


Vocabulary 


> audacia, audaciae f. boldness; reckless- 
ness, audacity 


> campus, campi m. (flat) plain 

> castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp 
miurus, muri m. wall 

> paulum, *pauli! n. small amount, a little 

> signum, signi n. sign, signal; standard 

> télum, téli n. spear; weapon 


> ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire 

> imperator, imperatoris m. commander, 
general 

> legis, legionis f legion 

> liix, liicis f light, daylight 
> prima liice (idiom) at dawn 

> maidrés, maidrum m. pl. ancestors 


>» sénsus, sénsiis m. perception, feeling; 
sense 


arbitror (1-tr.) judge, consider, think 
puto (1-tr.) think, suppose 


> soled, solére, solitus sum be accustomed 


> créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus trust, 
believe (+ dat.) 
> iacid, iacere, iéci, iactus throw; utter; lay, 
establish 
> éicid, éicere, Giéci, Giectus throw out, 
expel 


> loquor, loqui, lociitus sum speak, talk 


> inveni6, invenire, invéni, inventus find, 
discover 
> scid, scire, scii/scivi, scitus know 
» nescid, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus 
not know 


> pered, perire, perii, peritiirus pass away, 
be destroyed; perish, die 


longus, -a, -um long; far; long-standing; 
far-reaching 

> summus, -a, -um highest; top (of); last, 
final 


brevis, breve short, brief 
humilis, humile humble 
sapiéns, sapientis wise 
» similis, simile similar (+ gen. or dat.) 
> dissimilis, dissimile dissimilar, unlike, 
different (+ gen. or dat.) 


> diii (adv.) for a long time 
fore = futirus, -a, -um esse ({105) 
> igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 
longé (adv.) a long way, far; by far 
> parum (indeclinable subst.) too little, 
not enough 
(adv.) too little, inadequately 
primum (adv.) first; for the first time 
quam primum, as soon as possible 
quam (adv.) as, how; (conj.) than (§112) 


1. The asterisk before the genitive singular form of paulum indicates that the form does not occur in the Latin 


that survives. 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> audacia, audaciae f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -ia to the stem of audax. 
audacia may have a positive sense (boldness, confidence), but more often has a negative sense of excessive 
boldness (recklessness, audacity). 

> campus, campi m. is a flat expanse of land or “plain.” The Campus Martius (< Martius, -a, -um, of or be- 
longing to Mars) was the plain just outside the sacred boundary of Rome, on which the Roman troops 
trained, Roman armies mustered before entering the city in triumph, and Roman citizens gathered in as- 
sembly for elections. campus without an accompanying adjective may refer to the Campus Martius. 

> Although castra, castrérum n. pl. is plural in form, it has a singular meaning (military encampment). cas- 
tra appears in two common idioms: castra ponere, “to pitch or make camp” and castra movére, “to break 
camp.” 

> paulum, *pauli n. appears in the nominative, accusative, and ablative singular only. It often functions as 
an Ablative of Degree of Difference (§112). It is also commonly found with a Partitive Genitive. 


Paulo ante discesserant. They had departed earlier by a little (a little earlier). 
Paulum ei erat peciiniae. There was a little of money to him. 
He had a little (of ) money. 


> signum, signi n. may mean any sort of mark or “sign.” It may also mean “signal” or, in military contexts, 
a “standard” identifying a unit of the Roman army. 

> télum, téli n. originally referred only to a throwing weapon (spear, javelin, dart), but its use was soon ex- 
tended to include other weapons. It may also refer to the shaft of a throwing weapon as opposed to the 
point. 

>» The ablative singular of ignis, ignis, -ium m. is usually igni (by analogy with neuter third-declension i-stem 
nouns). In poetry and in post-Augustan Latin, the regular form igne also occurs. 

> imperator, imperatdris m. is formed by the addition of the suffix -tor to the present stem of the verb im- 
pero. An imperator is one who gives orders, and the word is most often used of a military “commander” 
or “general.” It is also an honorific title granted to a victorious commander either by his troops or by the 
senate. 

> legid, legidnis f was the largest unit of the Roman army. Its size ranged at various periods of the Roman 
Republic and Empire from 4,200 to 6,000 men. 

> liix, licis f may mean “light” generally or “daylight” (the light of the sun). It may also mean “light” more 
metaphorically (mental illumination, light [of hope], etc.). prima lice, literally “at first light,” is an Ablative 
of Time When. 

}> maidrés, maidrum m. pl. is a substantive of the comparative adjective maior, maius (111). 

» sénsus, sénsiis m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tus to a stem of the verb sen- 
tid. The -t- of the suffix assimilated to the -s- of the stem séns- and was then lost. 

> soled, solére, solitus sum is an intransitive semideponent verb. It regularly takes a Complementary 
Infinitive. 


Bonus sine ira dicere solet. A good man is accustomed to speak(ing) without anger. 


»> créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus may be transitive or intransitive. When transitive, it often takes a neuter 
pronoun as a direct object. When créd6 is intransitive, it may take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb. In 
the passive, créd6 may have a personal subject. créd6 may also introduce an Indirect Statement ({107). 


Té am6, créde mihi. I love you, believe me. (Dative with an Intransitive Verb) 

Crédunt id quod vident. They believe that thing that they see. (d.o.) 

Créditur captus esse. He is believed to have been captured. (passive voice, personal subject) 
Crédisne mé té amare? Do you believe that I love you? (Indirect Statement) 


> The first letter of the verb iaci6, iacere, iéci, iactus is a consonantal i and is thus pronounced like English y. 
iacid may mean “throw” or “cast” in a literal sense (rocks, javelins, lightning bolts) or a metaphorical one 
(injury, abuse, ridicule, remarks, kisses). It may also mean “lay” or “establish” (foundations, walls, ram- 
parts). 

} éicid, Gicere, Giéci, Giectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix é- to iacid. It exhibits 
regular vowel weakening in the first, second, and fourth principal parts. In the first two principal parts (and 
all forms made from them), the first -i- is pronounced as a consonantal -i- followed by the vocalic -i-, as if 
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they were spelled *éiicid, *@iicere. In the third principal part (&iéci), the root vowel exhibits ablaut and 
changes to -é-. The -i- in the third and fourth principal parts is consonantal. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL 
COMPOUNDS OF IACIO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF EICIO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF 
IACIO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 

> loquor, loqui, lociitus sum often appears absolutely. In classical Latin, the person with whom one speaks 
is expressed by cum and a person in the ablative. Except in early Latin loquor does not take a Dative of In- 
direct Object. Compounds of loquor, loqui, lociitus sum do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A Com- 
POUND OF LOQUOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND 
SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> inveni6, invenire, invéni, inventus is a compound verb formed by the addition of in- to venié and does not 
exhibit vowel weakening. Unlike veni6, invenio is a transitive verb. 

» scid, scire, scii/scivi, scitus means “know” in the broadest sense of the word. In particular, sci6 means 
“know” facts. scié has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of 
the perfect active system. In the second person singular and plural perfect active indicative the short -i- of 
the stem sci- always contracts with the appropriate endings (scisti, scistis). When scié takes an infinitive, 
it means “know how.” 


Poéta causas rérum scit. The poet knows the causes of things. 
Caesar vincere scivit. Caesar knew how to conquer. 


The present active imperative forms of scid almost never appear in the Latin that survives, but this verb 
uses instead the future active imperative forms scitd (singular) and scitdte (plural) with present meanings. 

» nescid, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the negative prefix 
ne- to scid. nescid has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of 
the perfect active system. In the second person singular and plural perfect active indicative the short -i- 
of the stem nesci- always contracts with the appropriate endings (nescisti, nescistis). When nesci6 takes an 
infinitive, it means “not know how.” 

» pered, perire, perii, peritiirus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to the irregular 
verb e6. pered conjugates exactly as e6 except that it has only one third principal part. pered may be used 
synonymously for morior and be translated “perish” or “die.” When its subject is not human, pered may 
mean “pass away” or “be destroyed.” The first person singular present active subjunctive may be used as 
an Optative, future wish capable of fulfillment, to assert something strongly. The first person (singular 
and plural) perfect active indicative—and occasionally other forms—may be used hyperbolically to express 
panic (I am/We are destroyed/lost/done for). 


Multi militum periérunt. Many of the soldiers died. 

Magnae urbés cum moenibus pereunt. Great cities with their (city) walls pass away. 
Peream nisi ista mé movent verba. May I die if those words do not move me. 
Ingenio meé perii! I am lost because of my own talent! 


> In addition to “highest,” “final,” and “last,” the irregular superlative adjective summus, -a, -um may mean 
“top of” when it modifies a place: summa moenia, “the top of the city walls” (subj., d.o.). 

> similis, simile and dissimilis, dissimile may take either a genitive or a dative expressing that which some- 
thing is “similar” or “dissimilar” to. 


Patris similis est hic filius. This son is similar to (his) father. 
Quid illi simile bell6 fuit? What was similar to that war? 


> The temporal adverb diti often appears in the phrase iam dii, “for a long time now/already.” When this 
phrase occurs with a verb in the present tense, the present tense reports an action that has been going on 
for some time and is still going on. When this phrase occurs with a verb in the imperfect tense, the im- 
perfect tense reports an action that had been going on for some time and was still going on (90). These 
uses of the present and imperfect tenses require special English translations. 


Hoc iam diii dicé. I have been saying this thing for a long time now. 
Hoc iam diii dicébam. I had been saying this thing for a long time already. 
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> In classical Latin, igitur is most frequently a postpositive conjunction. (In the historians Sallust and Taci- 
tus, however, igitur is nearly always placed first.) igitur is used to join a sentence with a preceding one to 
indicate the consequence or inference of a preceding idea or series of ideas. 

> Like satis, parum may be an indeclinable neuter substantive or an adverb. While satis means “enough,” 
parum describes what falls short of enough (too little). 


Derivatives Cognates 
audacia audacity 
brevis brief; abbreviate merry; pretzel 
campus campus 
crédé credo; credit; credible; miscreant heart; discord; courage; cardiac 
iacio inject; adjective; jet catheter 
ignis ignite; igneous 
longus longitude; lunge; longevity; purloin long; linger; belong; Lent 
loquor loquacious; circumlocution; soliloquy 
lax Lucifer; luculent light 
mirus mural 
parum poor; filly; puer 
puto compute 
scid science; prescient shyster; schism; rescind; shed 
signum sign; signal; seal 


similis similar; assimilate; resemble simplex; simple; same; single; sandhi; seem 
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§105. Infinitives 


In addition to the present active infinitive (the second principal part) and present 
passive infinitive ({31), there are three other infinitives in regular use in Latin: the 
perfect active infinitive, perfect passive infinitive, and future active infinitive. The 


following chart presents these infinitives and their basic translations: 


2nd Principal Part 


Passive 


Change final -e of 2nd Prinincipal Part to -i 
(in 3rd conjugation, change final -ere to -i) 


Present | vocare vocari 
movere moveéri 
regere regi Et®: be ota sed= 
capere capi 
audire audiri 


Perfect 


Future 


Perfect Active Stem from 3rd 
Principal Part + -isse 
vocavisse 
mO6visse 
réxisse 
cépisse 
audivisse 


“to have 
aE ag 


Future Active Participle + esse 

vocaturus, -a, -um esse 

moturus, -a, -um esse 

récturus, -a, -um esse 

captirus,-a, -um esse 

auditirus, -a, -um esse 
“to be about to/ 
to be going to 


” 


OBSERVATIONS 


Perfect Passive Participle + esse 


vocatus, -a, -um esse 
motus, -a, -um esse 
réctus, -a, -um esse 
captus, -a, -um esse 
auditus, -a, -um esse 


“to have been 
e dv 


Rare 


1. The perfect active infinitive of e6 may be either ivisse or isse (< i- + -isse). Any perfect active 
stem that ends in short -i- contracts with the -i- of the perfect active infinitive ending -isse. For 
example: cupisse, quaesisse. 


2. Deponent verbs have three infinitives: present passive (second principal part), perfect pas- 
sive, and future active. All have active meanings. For example: 


conari 
conatus, -a, -um esse 
conaturus, -a, -um esse 


to attempt 
to have attempted 
to be going to attempt 


3. Semideponent verbs have three infinitives: present active (second principal part), perfect pas- 
sive, and future active. All have active meanings. For example: 


audére 
ausus, -a, -um esse 
ausurus, -a, -um esse 


to dare 
to have dared 
to be going to dare 
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4. A future passive infinitive exists in Latin, but it is rarely used. For its formation see §144, 
n. 4. 


5. The future active infinitive of sum (futirus, -a, -um esse) has an alternate form: fore. MEMo- 
RIZE THIS IRREGULAR INFINITIVE FORM. 

6. The order of compound infinitive forms may be reversed. For example, vocatus esse and esse 
vocatus are equally correct. 


Periphrastic Infinitives 


Active and passive periphrastics also have infinitive forms. For example: 


Active Periphrastic Infinitives 
Present réctirus, -a, -um esse to be about to rule 
Perfect réctirus, -a, -um fuisse to have been about to rule 


Passive Periphrastic Infinitives 
Present regendus, -a, -um esse to be having to be ruled 
Perfect regendus, -a, -um fuisse to have been having to be ruled 


OBSERVATION 


The present infinitive of the active periphrastic is also used as the future active infinitive of the 
verb. Thus, for example, réctiirus, -a, -um esse may be identified as the present infinitive of the 
active periphrastic of reg6 or as the future active infinitive of rego. 
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§106. Synopsis VII: Complete 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the infinitive, the infinitive follows the 
participle and precedes the imperative. Here is a model synopsis of agé in the third 
person plural neuter: 


Principal Parts: ago, agere, gi, actus 


Person, Number, and Gender: 3rd pl. n. 
Active Translation Passive Translation 
Indicative 
Present agunt they are driving aguntur they are (being) 
driven 
Imperfect agébant they were driving agébantur they were being 
driven 
Future agent they will drive agentur they will be driven 
Perfect égérunt/ 1. they drove acta sunt 1. they (n.) were 
égére 2. they have driven driven 
2. they (n.) have 
been driven 
Pluperfect égerant they had driven acta erant they (n.) had been 
driven 
Future Perfect égerint they will have actaerunt they (n.) will have 
driven been driven 
Subjunctive 
Present agant agantur 
Imperfect agerent agerentur 
Perfect égerint acta sint 
Pluperfect égissent acta essent 
Participle 
Present ageéens driving 
Perfect actus, -a, (having been) 
-um driven 
Future actirus, about to drive agendus, -a, having to be driven 
-a, -um -um 
Infinitive 
Present agere to drive agi to be driven 
Perfect égisse to have driven actus, -a, to have been driven 
-um esse 
Future actirus, to be going to RARE 
-a, -um drive 
esse 
Imperative 
Singular age drive agere be driven 
Plural agite drive (pl.) agimini be driven (pl) 


@ Dritt 105-106, pAGE 457, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§107. Indirect Statement and the Subject Accusative 


In both English and Latin what someone says may be reported in a direct quotation. 
For example: 


He says, “I understand well the poems of Vergil.” 
Dicit, “Carmina Vergili bene intellego.” 


Speech, thoughts, and perceptions may also be reported indirectly. In English, 
no comma and no quotation marks are used, the conjunction “that” is usually added, 
and changes in pronouns and verb tenses regularly occur. For example: 


He says that he understands well the poems of Vergil. 

(Original statement: I understand well the poems of Vergil.) 
We thought that he understood well the poems of Vergil. 
(Original thought: He understands well the poems of Vergil.) 


Each italicized phrase is a subordinate clause, part of a complex sentence, the main 
clause of which is the introductory phrase (He says, We thought). Such subordinate 
clauses are rendered in Latin by a construction called Indirect Statement. An Indi- 
rect Statement in Latin: 


1. is introduced by a verb of perception 
2. lacks a subordinating conjunction equivalent to the English “that”? 


3. has a subject in the accusative case (called a Subject Accusative of an Indirect 
Statement)? 


4. has a verb in the infinitive? 


OBSERVATION 


A verb of perception is a verb of speaking, thinking, knowing, perceiving, and the like. In addi- 
tion, certain phrases with related meanings—“There is a rumor,” “There was a story,” etc.— 
may also introduce Indirect Statement. 


The tense and voice of the infinitive in Indirect Statement correspond as closely as 
possible to the tense and voice of the verb in the direct statement, thought, or per- 
ception that is being reported indirectly. In addition, the infinitive in an Indirect 
Statement shows time relative to the verb of perception that introduces it. 

A present infinitive represents an action that is simultaneous with the main verb. 

A perfect infinitive represents an action that is prior to the main verb. 

A future infinitive represents an action that is subsequent to the main verb.* 


2. It is possible in colloquial English to omit the subordinating conjunction “that.” For example: “We thought 
he understood well the poems of Vergil.” 


3. Cf. the English “I know him to be honorable” (= I know that he is honorable). 
4. Cf. the relative time of participles, §97. 
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For example: 


Carmina Vergili bene intellegit. 


Cogitd eum carmina Vergili 
Cogitabam bene intellegere. 
Cogitabs 


Carmina Vergili bene intelléxit. 


Cogitd eum carmina Vergili 
Cogitabam bene intelléxisse. 
Cogitabo 


Carmina Vergili bene intelleget. 


Cogitd eum carmina Vergili 
Cogitabam bene intelléctirum 
Cogitabo esse. 


He understands well the poems of Vergil. 


I think that he understands . . . 
I was thinking that he understood . . . 
I shall think that he understands . . . 


He understood well the poems of Vergil. 


I think that he understood .. . 
I was thinking that he had understood . . . 
I shall think that he understood . . . 


He will understand well the poems of Vergil. 


I think that he will understand . . . 
I was thinking that he would understand . . . 
I shall think that he will understand .. . 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Subject Accusative is usually the first word of an Indirect Statement in Latin. The word 
“that” should be added at the beginning of an English translation of an Indirect Statement, and 
the infinitive should be translated as a finite verb. 


2. In each Indirect Statement the syntax of eum is Subject Accusative of an Indirect Statement. 


3. The infinitives intellegere, intelléxisse, and intelléctiirum esse are, respectively, present ac- 
tive, perfect active, and future active. Each is translated into English by a finite verb that shows 
time relative to the main verb. Care must be taken to indicate the relative time to the main verb of 
the infinitive in an Indirect Statement. 


4. Any participle that is part of an infinitive in Indirect Statement agrees with the Subject Accu- 
sative in gender, number, and case. For example, the future active participle intelléctiirum (part of 
the future active infinitive) is masculine singular accusative to agree with eum. 


5. An Indirect Statement is a noun clause. It most often functions as the direct object of the 
verb of perception that introduces it. 


When the infinitive in an Indirect Statement is a linking verb such as sum, it is 
often accompanied by a Predicate Accusative or a Predicate Adjective in the Accusa- 
tive case. For example: 


Coégitasne nostram réginam esse féminam magnae sapientiae? 
Do you think that our queen is a woman of great wisdom? 
Cégitasne nostram réginam esse félicem? 

Do you think that our queen is fortunate? 


The syntax of féminam is Predicate Accusative, and the syntax of félicem is Predi- 
cate Adjective in the Accusative case. 
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The esse of infinitives that are compound forms may be omitted.° For example: 


Dicit sé quattuor diébus ad provinciam profectiiram. (future active infinitive) 
She says that she within four days to the province will set forth. 
She says that she will set forth to the province within four days. 


In the English sentence “It is said that Marcus will lead the troops into battle,” 
the verb of perception “is said” is used impersonally. In classical Latin this imper- 
sonal use of a verb of perception in the passive voice is avoided in the present sys- 
tem. Instead, the subject of the Indirect Statement appears as the subject of the verb 
of perception. This is called the personal construction of an Indirect Statement. For 
example: 


Marcus dicitur cOpias in proelium ductiirus esse. 
Marcus is said the troops (d.o.) into battle to be going to lead. 
Marcus is said to be going to lead the troops into battle. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the personal construction the subject of the verb of perception in the passive voice is nomi- 
native, and the infinitive is translated with its basic meaning (105). If the infinitive is a com- 
pound form, as in the sentence above, the participle agrees in gender, number, and case with 
the nominative subject of the sentence. 

2. If the verb of perception is a compound form in the perfect passive system, it may be used 
impersonally with the entire Indirect Statement functioning as the impersonal subject. For 
example: 


Dictum est Marcum copias in proelium ductiirum esse. 

It was said that Marcus the troops (d.o.) into battle would lead. 
That Marcus would lead the troops into battle was said. 

It was said that Marcus would lead the troops into battle. 


@ Dritt 107, PAGE 461, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§108. A Note on the Subject Accusative 


A Subject Accusative may appear as the subject of an infinitive in constructions 
other than Indirect Statement. For example: 


Optd mé esse bonum. I desire myself to be good. 
Milités stare iussit. The soldiers to stand he ordered. 
He ordered the soldiers to stand. 
Satis est mé servitite liberari. Enough (it) is for me from slavery to be freed. 


It is enough for me to be freed from slavery. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the syntax of esse is Object Infinitive, and the syntax of mé is Subject 
Accusative. In the second sentence the syntax of stare is Object Infinitive, and the syntax of mil- 
ités is Subject Accusative. (optd and iube6 are not verbs of perception.) 


5. Cf. the omission of the forms of sum in compound forms of the perfect passive system (53). 
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2. In the third sentence, the syntax of liberari is Subject Infinitive, and the syntax of mé is 
Subject Accusative. It is often convenient to translate such noun clauses with the English 
words “for t.wito nw 


§109. Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Statement 


When a complex sentence is subordinated in Indirect Statement, the main clause 
appears with a Subject Accusative and verb in the infinitive. The subordinate clause 
appears with a verb in the subjunctive according to the rules of sequence.® Compare 
the same sentence presented first as a direct quotation and then in Indirect Statement: 


Dux dicit/dicébat, “Miles qui fagit poenas dabit.” 

The leader says/was saying, “The soldier who fled will pay the penalty.” 
Dux dicit militem qui fiigerit poenas datirum esse. 

The leader says that the soldier who fled will pay the penalty. 

Dux dicébat militem qui fiigisset poenads datirum esse. 

The leader was saying that the soldier who had fled would pay the penalty. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The perfect indicative verb (figit) in the relative clause of the direct quotation appears as a 
perfect subjunctive in primary sequence (fugerit) and a pluperfect subjunctive in secondary se- 
quence (fiigisset) when the direct quotation is reported indirectly. These tenses reflect the fact 
that the action of the verb in the relative clause in the direct quotation happened prior to the 
time of the main verb (dicit/dicébat). 


2. The syntax, for example, of fiigisset in the third sentence is pluperfect subjunctive, Subordi- 
nate Clause in Indirect Statement, secondary sequence, time prior to the main verb. 


Although there is no special English translation for the subjunctive verb in a 
subordinate clause in Indirect Statement, the subjunctive mood indicates that the 
subordinate clause is to be understood as part of the original statement or perception 
being reported indirectly. 

By contrast, the indicative mood appears in a subordinate clause in indirect 
statement when the subordinate clause: 1. is an addition of the writer or speaker 
of the sentence or 2. contains information vouched for by the writer or speaker. For 
example: 


Ciceré sénsit rem piblicam, quam magnopere amabat, servandam esse. 
Cicero perceived that the republic, which he greatly was loving, had to be saved. 


OBSERVATION 
In this sentence the person reporting Cicero’s feeling that the republic had to be saved indicates 
by the use of the indicative mood (amabat) in the relative clause either 1. that the entire subor- 
dinate clause is not part of what Cicero felt, but is rather an addition of the writer or speaker, or 
2. that the writer vouches for Cicero’s love of the republic. 


@ DRitt 109, PAGE 469, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


6. When certain types of conditional sentences are subordinated in Indirect Statement, they are treated differ- 
ently from other complex sentences. The rules for the subordination of conditional sentences are not presented in 


this book. 
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§110. Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 


In both English and Latin, adjectives and adverbs may appear in three degrees. For ex- 
ample: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
tall taller; rather tall tallest; very tall 
quickly more quickly; rather quickly most quickly; very quickly 


Comparative Degree of Adjectives 


All regular first-second- and third-declension adjectives in Latin form the compara- 
tive degree in the same way. The comparative degree of every adjective in Latin is a 
third-declension adjective with two forms in the nominative singular. The endings 
-ior (m./f.), -tus (n.) are added to the stem of the positive degree of the adjective. For 
example: 


Positive degree pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
Stem for forming the comparative pulchr- 

Comparative degree pulchrior, pulchrius 

Stem of the comparative adjective pulchri6r- 


The comparative degree of the adjective pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is declined as 
follows: 


Singular Plural 
M./F. N. M./E. N. 
Nom./Voc.  pulchrior pulchrius pulchriorés pulchriora 
Gen. pulchridris pulchridris = pulchriorum pulchridrum 
Dat. pulchriori pulchriori _—_— pulchrioribus pulchrioribus 
Acc. pulchridrem __ pulchrius pulchriorés/pulchridris — pulchridra 
Abl. pulchriore/ pulchridre/ — pulchridribus pulchrioribus 
pulchriori pulchriori 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The stem of adjectives in the comparative degree is obtained by dropping the ending of the 
genitive singular. For example: genitive singular = pulchridris; stem = pulchri6r-. 

2. The declension of the comparative degree of adjectives uses some but not all i-stem features of 
third-declension adjectives: 


a. the ablative singular ending may be either -e or -i. 

b. the neuter plural nominative/vocative and accusative is -a (not -ia). 

c. the genitive plural ending is -um (not -ium). 

d. the masculine/feminine plural accusative ending may be either -és or -is. 


” 


3. The comparative degree of an adjective has a variety of translations: “ -er, 
iGreen” quate: rather eee e100 ‘ 

4. Since participles are verbal adjectives, some participles appear in the comparative degree. For 
example: amantior, amantius, “more loving”; optatior, optatius, “more (having been) desired.” 
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Comparative Degree of Adverbs 


To form the comparative degree of an adverb in Latin, add the ending -ius to a stem 
found by dropping the ending of the positive degree. For example: 


Positive degree pulchré, fortiter 
Stem for forming the comparative pulchr-, fort- 
Comparative degree pulchrius, fortius 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. All regular adverbs formed from first-second- and third-declension adjectives form the com- 
parative degree in the same way. 


2. The comparative degree of every adverb is identical with the neuter accusative singular form 
of the comparative adjective. 


3. The comparative degree of an adverb has a variety of translations: “more ___-ly,” 
*quite_.._5 ly,” “rather. __~ ly,” “too ly.” 


Superlative Degree of Adjectives 


To form the superlative degree of an adjective in Latin, add -issimus, -a, -um to the 
stem of the adjective in the positive degree. If the masculine singular nominative 
form of the positive degree ends in -r, add -rimus, -a, -um to that form. For example: 


Positive degree fortis, forte Stem: fort- 

Superlative degree fortissimus, -a, -um 

Positive degree pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum masc. sing. nom. = pulcher 
Superlative degree pulcherrimus, -a, -um 


Five adjectives in Latin form the superlative degree by adding -limus, -a, -um to the 
stem.’ These adjectives are: 


facilis, facile easy 
difficilis, difficile difficult 
similis, simile similar 
dissimilis, dissimile dissimilar 
humilis, humile humble 
For example: 
Positive degree humilis, humile Stem: humil- 
Superlative degree humillimus, -a, -um 
OBSERVATIONS 
1. The superlative degree of an adjective has a variety of translations: “ _____-est,” 


” & ” 


eInOSi a ea CTY; ane ae 
2. Since participles are verbal adjectives, some participles appear in the superlative degree. For 
example: amantissimus, -a, -um, “most loving,” amatissimus, -a, -um, “most loved.” 


7. A sixth adjective, gracilis, gracile, “slender, fine, graceful,” also forms its superlative degree by the addition 
of -limus, but the superlative degree of this adjective is rare. 
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Superlative Degree of Adverbs 


To form the superlative degree of an adverb in Latin, add the ending -é to the stem 
of the superlative degree of the adjective. For example: 


Superlative degree of the adjective fortissimus, -a, -um 


Stem of the superlative adjective fortissim- 
Superlative degree of the adverb fortissimé 
OBSERVATION 
The superlative degree of an adverb is translated “most ____-ly,” “very -ly.” 


When one generates the comparative and superlative forms of an adjective or 
adverb from the positive form, one is said to compare that adjective or adverb. For 
example: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

Adjective 

honestus, -a, -um honestior, honestius honestissimus, -a, -um 
honorable more honorable, etc. most honorable, etc. 


pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
beautiful 


pulchrior, pulchrius 
more beautiful, etc. 


pulcherrimus, -a, -um 
most beautiful, etc. 


fortis, forte fortior, fortius fortissimus, -a, -um 
brave braver, rather brave, etc. bravest, most brave, etc. 
Adverb 

honesté honestius honestissimé 
honorably more honorably, etc. most honorably, etc. 
pulchré pulchrius pulcherrimé 

beautifully more beautifully, etc. most beautifully, etc. 
fortiter fortius fortissimé 

bravely more bravely, etc. most bravely, etc. 


@ Dritt 110, pAGE 471, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§111. Irregular Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 
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Certain adjectives and adverbs in Latin have irregular forms in the comparative and 
superlative degrees. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR FORMS: 


Positive 

bonus, -a, -um 
good 

malus, -a, -um 
bad 

magnus, -a, -um 
great 

parvus, -a, -um 
small 

multus, -a, -um 
much, many 


OBSERVATIONS 


ADJECTIVES 


Comparative 
melior, melius 
better 

peior, peius® 
worse 

maior, maius® 
greater 

minor, minus 
smaller 
pliis/plirés, plira 
more 

prior, prius 
earlier 


Superlative 
optimus, -a, -um 
best 

pessimus, -a, -um 
worst 

maximus, -a, -um 
greatest 
minimus, -a, -um 
smallest 
plirimus, -a, -um 
most 

primus, -a, -um 
first 


1. The declensions of all irregular comparative adjectives follow the pattern of pulchrior, pulchrius, 
but the genitive plural of pliis is plirium (not *plirum). 


2. The comparative degree of the adjective multus, -a, -um has regular comparative adjective 
forms in the plural, but the singular exists only as a neuter substantive, “(the amount) more,” 
which is usually followed by a Partitive Genitive. For example, pliirés amici (more friends 
[subj.]; pliirés is masculine plural nominative to agree with amici), but pliis peciiniae ([the 
amount] more of money; pliis is a neuter substantive, singular nominative or accusative, fol- 


lowed by peciiniae, Partitive Genitive). 


Positive 


bene well 

male badly 
magnopere greatly 
parum too little 
multum much 


saepe often 
diii for a long time 


OBSERVATION 


ADVERBS 


Comparative 

melius better 

peius’ worse 

magis more (greatly) 
minus less 

pliis more 

prius before, sooner 
saepius more often 
diiitius longer 


Superlative 
optimé best 
pessimé worst 
maximé most greatly; especially 
minimé least; not at all 
plirimum most 
primum first 
saepissimé most often 
diiitissimé longest 


In the comparative degree several irregular adverbs are identical with the neuter singular accu- 


sative of the corresponding comparative adjectives: melius, peius, minus, and prius. 


@ Dri 111, PAGE 475, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


8. Peior, peius and maior, maius are pronounced as if they were spelled *peiior, *peiius and *maiior, *maiius. 
In each word the first -i- combines with the preceding vowel to create a diphthong, -ei- or-ai-, the latter of which is pro- 
nounced exactly the same as -ae-. In each case the second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like English -y-. 


9. Peius is pronounced as if it were spelled *peiius. The first -i- combines with the preceding vowel to create a 
diphthong, -ei-. The second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like English -y-. 
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§112. Constructions with the Comparative and 
Superlative Degrees 


The comparative degree of adjectives and adverbs is regularly used to make com- 
parisons between two persons or things. For example: 


Altior est filius quam pater (est). 

Taller is the son than (his) father (is). 

The son is taller than (his) father. 

Omnés sentiunt hunc hominem pulchrius cecinisse quam illum. 
All men feel that this man more beautifully sang than that man. 
All men feel that this man sang more beautifully than that man. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Latin word that corresponds to the English conjunction “than” is quam. 


2. When comparisons are made with quam, the elements being compared must be in the 
same case. 


When someone or something is compared to what is viewed as the absolute stan- 
dard of a particular quality, an Ablative of Comparison is used instead of quam and 
the same case. For example: 


Patria mihi vita mea est carior. 

The homeland is dearer to me than my life. (Life is viewed as the absolute standard of 
dearness.) 

Quis est nostr6 rége peior? 

Who is worse than our king? (Our king is viewed as the absolute standard of badness.) 


The syntax of each italicized word (vita, rége) is Ablative of Comparison. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Comparison arose from the original separative or “from” function of the abla- 
tive case (e.g., From [the standpoint of | my life the country is dearer). 


A noun or, more commonly, a neuter singular substantive in the ablative case 
is used to indicate the degree or amount by which persons or things being compared 
differ. Such an ablative is called an Ablative of Degree of Difference. For example: 


Multo altior est filius quam pater. By much taller is the son than (his) father. 
The son is much taller than (his) father. 

Multis ante diébus Roma discessit. Earlier by many days from Rome he departed. 
He departed from Rome many days earlier. 


The syntax of each italicized word (multd, diébus) is Ablative of Degree of Dif- 
ference. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Degree of Difference is a variety of the Ablative of Means. 
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A Purpose clause that contains an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree 
is frequently introduced by qué instead of ut. Such a clause is a type of Relative 
Clause of Purpose ({89). For example: 


Clara voce dic6é qué melius audias. 
By means of a clear voice I speak by which (degree) better you may hear. 
I speak by means of a clear voice in order that by this (degree) better you may hear. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this construction qué is neuter singular ablative of the relative pronoun, and its an- 
tecedent is the entire idea expressed by the main clause. The syntax of qué is Ablative of Degree 

of Difference (modifying the comparative adverb in the Purpose clause). That is, “I speak by 
means of a clear voice in order that, by the degree to which I speak in that way, (by that degree) you 
may hear better.” 

2. The second English translation given above (in order that . . . by this [degree] . . . may) is to be 
preferred. The English phrase “by this (degree)” preserves the close connection between the 
main clause and the subordinate clause that the relative pronoun in Latin achieves. The words 
“in order that ... may” clearly indicate the idea of purpose that the clause expresses. 


The Partitive Genitive ({34) and the Ablative of Degree of Difference may be 
found with adjectives and adverbs in the superlative degree. For example: 


Fortissimus omnium es. 

The bravest of all people you are. (omnium = Partitive Genitive) 

You are the bravest of all people. 

Gladium mult6 optimum habeo. 

A sword (d.o.) by much the best I have. (multé = Ablative of Degree of Difference) 
I have by far the best sword. 


” be 


The adverb quam, “as,” “how,” may be added to an adjective or adverb in the su- 
perlative degree to express the highest possible degree. The resulting phrase is trans- 
lated “as_____as possible.” 


Quam clarissima est v6x eius. As clear as possible is her voice. 
Her voice is as clear as possible. 
Pugnate quam acerrimé. Fight (pl.) as fiercely as possible. 


@ Dri 112, PAGE 479, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. The hungry parasite Ergasilus laments his fate. 
miser homo est qui ipse sibi quod edit quaerit et id aegré invenit, 
sed ille est miserior qui et aegré quaerit et nihil invenit; 
ille miserrimust' qui cum! ésse cupit, tum quod edit non habet. 
(PLautus, Caprivi 461-63) 


ed6, ésse, édi, ésus (irregular 3rd conjugation verb) eat; edit = 3rd sing. pres. act. subjunc. 
aegré (adv.) scarcely, with difficulty 

‘miserrimust = miserrimus est 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

tum (adv.) then, at that time 


2. An excerpt from a prologue spoken by an actor to the audience. 
si vérum dixi, signum clarum date mihi 
ut vOs mi esse aequos iam inde a principio sciam. 
qui ituntur vino vetere sapientis puto. 


et qui libenter veterés spectant fabulas. (PLautus, Casina 3-6) 


mi = mihi vetus, veteris old 

inde (adv.) from there libenter (adv.) gladly 

principium, principii n. beginning specto (1-tr.) look (at); observe 

vinum, vini n. wine fabula, fabulae f. story, tale; play, drama 


3. The slave Toxilus explains why he is about to throw a party for all those who helped him 
overcome his enemy. 


improbus est hom6 qui beneficium scit accipere et reddere nescit. 
(PLautus, Persa 762) 


improbus, -a, -um wicked; shameless 
beneficium, beneficii n. kindness; favor, benefit 
redd6 (red- + d6) give back, return 


4. The character Chremes responds to a suggestion that he mind his own business. 


hom6 sum: himani nil 4 mé aliénum puto. (Terence, Heauron Timoroumenos 77) 


himanus, -a, -um human 
aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien; estranged 


5. An example of a proposition based on a false cause 
amor fugiendus non est; nam ex e6 vérissima nascitur amicitia. 


(RHETORICA AD HereNnNiuM I1.35.15) 


6. Cicero sums up a description of a Sicilian house that was plundered by Verres. 


Domus erat non domino magis ornamento quam civitati. (Cicero, Iv Verrem II 4.5) 


ornamentum, ornamenti n. adornment, embellishment 
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7. In ridiculing an opposing argument, the orator recalls popular opinion about wisdom and 
stupidity. 


Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum cui quod opus sit ipsi veniat in mentem; proximé 
accédere! illum qui alterius bene inventis obtemperet. in stultitid contra est: minus 
enim stultus est is cui nihil in mentem venit quam ille qui quod stulté alteri venit in 


mentem comprobat. (Cicero, Pro CLUENTIO 84) 


proximé (adv.) most nearly stultitia, stultitiae {| stupidity, folly 
‘accéd6, supply ad sapientissimum stultus, -a, -um stupid, foolish 
obtemper6 (1-intr.) attend (to), comprob6 (1-tr.) approve of, assent to 


submit (to) (+ dat.) 


8. Cicero comments on why elections are so unpredictable. 
nihil est incertius vulg6, nihil obsciirius voluntate hominum, nihil fallacius ratione 
tota comitidrum. (Cicero, Pro MurENA 36) 


vulgus, vulgi n. common people, (the) multitude, _ratid, ratidnis f account, reason; reasoning; 


crowd way, method 
obsciirus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure; uncertain comitia, comitidrum n. pl. (elective) assembly 
voluntas, voluntatis f. will, intention (of the Roman people) 


fallax, fallacis deceptive, treacherous 


9. Cicero tells Catiline clearly that the conspiracy is at an end. 
tenéris undique; lice sunt claridra nobis tua consilia. (Cicero, In Caritinam I 6) 


undique (adv.) from all sides, on all sides 


10. After Cicero reassures the senate that all classes of the Roman people will support strong 
action against Catiline, he summarizes the nature of the plebs. 


multd vérd maxima pars edrum qui in tabernis sunt, imm6 vérd'—id enim 
potius est dicendum—genus hoc tiniversum amantissimum est Ott. 


(Cicero, In CaTitinam IV 17) 


taberna, tabernae f: shop potius (comparative adv.) rather 
timm6 vérG, introduces a remark that makes a iiniversus, -a, -um all together, entire, whole 
preceding phrase or comment more precise, dtium, Stil n. leisure 


rather, more precisely 


11. Ina speech delivered after Cicero’s return from exile, the orator recalls those whom he 
missed most. 


quid dulcius hominum generi ab natura datum est quam sui! cuique! liberi?! mihi 
véro et propter indulgentiam meam et propter excelléns eorum ingenium vita sunt 


mea caridrés. (Cicero, Post Repitum AD PopuLum 2) 


dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant ‘liberi, here, children 
‘sui refers to cuique, his own. indulgentia, indulgentiae f- leniency, indulgence 
tcuique = masc. sing. dat. of indef. pron., each excelléns, excellentis outstanding 


man 
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12. After Cicero describes the many different areas of expertise required of an orator, he gives 
the following summary. 
quam ob rem nihil in hominum genere rarius perfect’ dratore inveniri potest. 
(Cicero, Dé OrATORE 1.127) 


rarusS, -a, -um rare, uncommon 
‘perfectus, -a, -um complete, perfect 


13. After Crassus imagines a broader ideal of the orator and his education, he turns to Anto- 
nius and comments on his view. 


ti autem, quoniam exiguis quibusdam finibus totum 6ratdris minus circumdedisti, 
hoc facilius nobis expdnés ea quae abs té dé officiis praeceptisque Oratoris quaesita 
sunt; ... (Cicero, Dé OrATORE 1.264) 


exiguus, -a, -um small, little, scanty 

circumd6 (circum- + d6), cirumdare, circumdedi, circumdatus enclose, surround 
expond (ex- + pnd) set out, explain 

abs = ab 

officium, officii n. duty, function 

praeceptum, praecepti n. rule, precept 


14. A Ciceronian closing 


haec, ut brevissimé dici potuérunt, ita 4 mé dicta sunt. (Cicero, Dé OrATOre II.174) 


15. Cicero resumes stating his main point after a short digression. 
dictum est igitur' ab éruditissimis viris nisi sapientem liberum esse néminem. 
(CicERO, PARADOXA STOICORUM 5.33) 


‘igitur, here, so then 
éruditus, -a, -um learned, accomplished 


16. Ina case argued before Julius Caesar as judge, the orator addresses Caesar directly. 
itaque illam tuam praeclarissimam et sapientissimam vocem! invitus audivi: “satis 
dit vel natirae vixi vel gloriae.” satis, si ita vis,’ fortasse nattirae, addo, etiam si 


placet, gloriae, at quod maximum est, patriae certé parum. (Cicero, PRO Marceito 25) 


itaque (adv.) and so, accordingly fortasse (adv.) perhaps 
praeclarus, -a, -um (very) famous addo (ad- + dd) add 
'vOx, here, sentence, saying at (conj.) but 


invitus, -a, -um unwilling, reluctant 
‘vis = 2nd sing. pres. act. indic. of vol6, velle, 
volui, want 
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17. Ina rhetorical overstatement Cicero favorably compares Roman writers to their Greek 
predecessors. 


... Sed meum semper itidicium fuit omnia nostr6s aut invénisse per sé sapientius 
quam Graecos aut accepta ab illis fécisse meliora . . . 


(Cicero, TuscutAnaeE DispuTATIONEs 1.1) 


iddicium, itidicii n. judgment, opinion 
Graecus, -a, -um Greek 


18. An opinion about the nature of death 
sunt qui discessum animi 4 corpore putent esse mortem. 
(Cicero, TuscutAnaE DispuTATIONEs 1.18) 


discessus, discessiis m. departure 


19. A remark of Aristotle is recalled in a discussion of the relative longevity of mortal beings. 
apud' Hypanim fluvium, qui ab Eurdpae parte in Pontum influit, Aristotelés 
ait bestiolas quasdam nasci quae tinum diem vivant. 


(Cicero, TuscuLANaéE DispuTATIONEs 1.94) 


‘apud, here, near influd, influere, influxi, influxus flow (into) 
Hypanis, Hypanis m. Hypanis (a river in Asia Aristotelés, Aristotelis m. Aristotle 

Minor); Hypanim = acc. sing. aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
fluvius, fluvii m. river, stream indic. 
Europa, Eurdpae f Europe bestiola, bestiolae f. little creature 


Pontus, Ponti m. Black Sea 


20. Cicero suggests avoiding pretense. 
quodsi vultum tibi, si incessum fingerés, quo gravior vidérére, non essés tui simi- 
lis; verba ta fingas et ea dicas quae non sentias? (Cicero, De DivinATIOne II.77) 


quodsi (conj.) but if 

vultus, vultiis m. expression, countenance; face 
incessus, incessiis m. walking, gait 

fingd, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; contrive 


21. After Cicero recommends that extraordinary powers be granted to the young Octavian, the 
orator explains to the senate why he is sure that Caesar’s adopted son will not repeat the 
mistakes of his father. 


nihil est illi ré publica carius, nihil vestra auctoritate gravius, nihil bonorum 
virorum itdicio optatius, nihil véra gloria dulcius. (Cicero, Puiuerics V 50) 


tilli refers to Octavian. 

auctoritas, auctoritatis f, authority 
iadicium, ididicii n. judgment, opinion 
dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 
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22. The orator suggests that one of the threats presented by Antony was foreshadowed by 
Caesar. 
invitus dicd, sed dicendum est: hasta Caesaris, patrés cOnscripti, multis improbis et 
spem adfert et audaciam. (Cicero, Pxuirics VIII 9) 


invitus, -a, -um unwilling, reluctant 

hasta, hastae f. spear; distribution of booty 

improbus, -a, -um wicked 

adferé, adferre, adtuli, adlatus bring forth; impart, produce 


23. Cicero speaks affectionately of his best friend, Atticus. 
... Pompodnium Atticum sic am6 ut alterum fratrem. nihil est illo mihi nec! carius 
nec! iticundius. (Cicero, Ap Fammarés XIII.1.5) 


Pomponius Atticus, Pomponii Attici m. Pomponius Atticus 
\The redundant negatives strengthen the negative idea. 
ivicundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 


24. When Cicero finds his movements carefully monitored and controlled by Caesar’s right- 
hand man, Antony, he complains to Atticus. 


quidnam mihi futirum est aut quis mé non sdlum infélicior sed iam etiam 
turpior? (Cicero, Ap Articum X.12.1) 


quisnam, quidnam ({interrog. pron.) who, tell me; what, tell me 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 


25. Caesar describes a moment of confusion in his camp as the enemy unexpectedly attacks. 
totis trepidatur castris, atque alius ex alid causam tumulttis quaerit. 
(Cagsar, Dé BELLO GALLICco V1.37) 


trepido (1-intr.) tremble; panic 
tumultus, tumultiis m. commotion, uproar 


26. Caesar describes rumors flying through the camp. 
alius castra iam capta pronuntiat, alius délétd exercittii atque imperatore victorés 
barbarés vénisse contendit. (Carsar, Dé Betto GaLiico V1.37) 


pronuntio (1-tr.) proclaim, pronounce, declare 

victor, vict6ris m. conqueror, victor 

barbarus, -a, -um foreign 

contend6, contendere, contendi, contentus struggle; claim 
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27. The historian describes the character of the early Romans. 
igitur domi militiaeque boni morés colébantur; concordia maxuma, minuma avari- 
tia erat; its bonumque apud eos non légibus magis quam natura valébat. 


(Sattust, BetLum CArILiNaE 9) 


militia, militiae f. military service; militiae = loc. maxuma = maxima 
col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate minuma = minima 
concordia, concordiae f. harmony avaritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice 


28. Catiline exhorts his troops before the final battle against Cicero’s forces. 
semper in proelio els maxumum est periculum qui maxumé timent; audacia pro 


muro habétur. (Sattust, Bertum Cariinak 58) 


maxumum = maximum 
maxumé = maximé 


29. Adherbal addresses the Roman senate about his cousin Jugurtha’s cruel treatment of 
captives. 


capti ab Iugurtha pars in crucem Acti, pars bestiis obiecti sunt, pauci, quibus relicta 
est anima, clausi in tenebris cum maerore et lictt' morte gravidrem vitam exigunt. 


(SALLUST, BetLuM IuGURTHAE 14) 


Iugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha (king of tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
Numidia) maeror, maeroris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 
crux, crucis f: wooden frame, cross liictus, lactis m. mourning 
bestia, bestiae f: beast, animal exig6 (ex- + ag6), exigere, exégi, exactus drive 
obicid (ob- + iacid) throw in front of, throw to out; spend, pass 
(+ dat.) 


claud6, claudere, clausi, clausus close, shut; 
confine, enclose 


30. The biographer offers his opinion about the egotism of the Athenian politician and general 
Alcibiades. 


huic maximé putamus malo fuisse nimiam opiniOnem ingenii atque virtitis. 
(Cornettus Nepos, Vita ALcIBIADIS 7) 


nimius, -a, -um excessive, too great 
opinid, opinidnis f. opinion, judgment 


31. The shepherd Mopsus shows deference to his friend Menalcas. 


ti maior: tibi mé est aequum parére . . . (VeRGIL, Ectocues V.4) 


32. After a storm has torn apart the Trojan fleet, Aeneas tries to revive the spirits of his 
companions. 


6 socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum), 
6 passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. (Vera, Aenerp 1.198—99) 


ignarus, -a, -um not knowing, ignorant, unaware 
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33. The Trojan Ilioneus, fearing that his friend and leader is dead, describes Aeneas to Dido. 
réx erat Aenéas nobis, quo idstior alter 
nec pietate fuit nec bell6 maior et armis. (Vera, Agnerp 1.544—45) 


itistus, -a, -um just, fair, right 
pietas, pietatis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 


34. The poet declares a new beginning for the war books that make up the second half of his 
epic. 


...Maior rérum mihi nascitur ordo, 
maius opus moved. ... (VeRGiL, AENEID VII.44—45) 


ordo, ordinis m. order, rank, class 


35. Aeneas taunts an enemy in battle. 
quo, moritiire, ruis maidraque viribus audés? (Vercit, AENEID X.803) 


qu6 (interrog. adv.) (to) where, whither 
ru6, ruere, rui, rush, run 


36. The poet advises a friend to take nothing for granted. 
inter spem clramque, timOrés inter et iras 
omnem créde diem tibi dilixisse supremum: 


grata superveniet quae non spérabitur hGra. (Horace, Epistuzae 1.4.12-14) 


diliicéscé, dilicéscere, dilixi, become light, | supervenid (super- + venid) come down from 


dawn above, arrive (unexpectedly) 
suprémus, -a, -um final, last spér6 (1-tr.) hope (for) 
gratus, -a, -um grateful, pleased; charming, hora, horae f: hour 

pleasing 


37. The elegist makes reference to Vergil’s Aeneid as it is being written. 
cédite, Rom4ni scriptorés, cédite, Grail! 
nescio quid’ maius nascitur Iliade. (Propertius I1.34.65—66) 
scriptor, scriptéris m. writer 
Graius, -a, -um Greek; Grai = voc. pl.; Grai scans as if it were spelled *Graii. 
"nescioquis, nescioquid (indef. pron.) sometimes written as two words, someone or other, something or 


other 
Ilias, [liadis f; the Iliad 
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38. Ina poetic fiction Sappho addresses her beloved. 
ta mihi ciira, Phadn! té somnia nostra rediicunt, 
somnia form6s6 candidiora dié; 
illic té invenid, quamvis regidnibus absis; 
sed non longa satis gaudia somnus habet. (Ovin, Herorpes XV.123-26) 


Phaon, Phadnis m. Phaon quamvis (conj. + subjunc.) although 
somnium, somnii n. dream regio, regionis f. region, land 

rediico (re- + diicd) lead back, bring back absum (ab- + sum), abesse, afui, afutirus 
formdsus, -a, -um beautiful be absent 


candidus, -a, -um white, bright, radiant somnus, somni m. sleep 
illic (adv.) there 


39. Helen addresses Paris in an imaginary letter. 
apta magis Veneri quam sunt tua corpora! Marti. 


bella gerant fortés; ti, Pari, semper ama! (Ovin, Heroines XVII.253—54) 


aptus, -a, -um suitable, fit 
‘corpus, here, pl., (physical) bearing, physique 
Paris, Paridis m. Paris (son of Priam); Pari = voc. sing. 


40. The poet explains why he writes elegiac poetry. 
Arma gravi numero violentaque bella parabam 
édere, materia conveniente modis; 
par erat inferior versus; risisse Cupido 
dicitur atque inum surripuisse pedem. (Ovip, Amores I.1-4) 


numerus, numeri m. number; meter inferior, inferius lower 

violentus, -a, -um violent versus, versis m. (line of ) verse 

éd6 (é- + dd) produce ride6, ridére, ridi, ristis laugh (at) 

materia, materiae f. material; subject matter surripio, surripere, surripul, surreptus take 
conveni6 (con- + veni6) fit, be suitable (+ dat.) secretly, steal 

par, paris equal pés, pedis m. foot 


41. The advice-giving poet recommends persistence to the would-be lover. 
quid magis est saxo dirum, quid mollius unda? 
dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 
Pénelopén ipsam, persta modo, tempore vincés; 


capta vidés séro Pergama, capta tamen. (Ovip, Ars AmAToriA 1.475-78) 


saxum, saxi n. rock perst6 (per- + std) stand firm, remain 
mollis, molle soft steadfast, persevere 
unda, undae f. wave; water séro (adv.) late 
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cavo (1-tr.) make hollow, hollow out Pergama, Pergamorum n. pl. Pergama (citadel 


aqua, aquae f. water of Troy); Troy 
Pénelopé, Pénelopés f: Penelope; Pénelopén 
= acc. sing. 
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42. The poet gives advice on concealing a particular physical flaw. 
si brevis es, sededs né stans videare sedére. (Ovip, Ars AmAroria III.263) 


seded, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit, be seated 


43. When Hannibal hesitates to follow up his victory at Cannae by pressing his advantage, his 
lieutenant Maharbal criticizes him. The historian comments on the benefit to Rome. 


“non omnia nimirum eidem di dedére. vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria titi nescis.” 
mora eius diéi satis’ créditur saliti fuisse urbi atque imperio. 
(Livy, As Urse ConpiTaA XXII.51.4) 


nimirum (ady.) without doubt, evidently 
victria, victoriae f. victory 
‘satis, here, generally 


44. After a murderous plot is foiled in the Sicilian town of Syracuse, the public’s emotions rage 
back and forth concerning what to do with the conspirators. The historian characterizes the 
crowd. 


ea natura multitidinis est: aut servit humiliter aut superbé dominatur; libertatem, 
quae media est, nec struere modicé nec habére sciunt. 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA XXIV.25.8) 


multitid6, multitidinis f multitude dominor (1-intr.) be a master 
servio, servire, servii/servivi, servitum be a slave stru6, struere, strixi, striictus construct, devise 
superbé (adv.) proudly; haughtily, arrogantly modicé (adv.) moderately, temperately 


45. The historian describes the valor of C. Popilius Sabellus in a battle against the Histri, a 
people living along the lower Danube river. 


is pede saucio relictus longé plirimds hostium occidit. 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA XLI.4.6) 


pés, pedis m. foot 
saucius, -a, -um wounded 
occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 


46. Part of a consul’s address to his soldiers, in which he explains his delay in beginning a bat- 
tle with the enemy, caused in part by his concern for constructing a military camp 


maiorés vestri castra munita portum ad! omnés casis exercitiis dicébant esse, unde 
ad pugnam exirent, quo iactati tempestate pugnae receptum habérent. 
(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA XLIV.39.2) 


muni6, minire, minii/minivi, minitus exeo (ex- + ed) go out 
fortify iact6 (1-tr.) toss, harass 
portus, portiis m. port, harbor; haven tempestas, tempestatis f’ storm 
‘ad, here, against receptus, receptiis m. place of retreat, refuge 


pugna, pugnae f. battle 
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47. The tribune Valerius Flaccus concludes an address to his men, in which he encourages 
them to fight against Hannibal’s besieging forces. 
ego certé specidsam optans mortem aut félicem audaciae exitum vel sdlus procur- 


rere paratus sum. (VaLerius Maximus, Facra et Dicta Memorasitia II1.2.20) 


specidsus, -a, -um beautiful, splendid, brilliant 
exitus, exitiis m. outcome 
vel (adv.) even 


procurro, procurrere, procurri, procursiirus rush forth (into battle) 


48. An utterance of a jurist in a rhetorical exercise 
quaedam itra non scripta, sed omnibus scriptis certidra sunt. 


(SENECA THE ELper, ConTrOversiae 1.1.14) 


49. The philosopher quotes the opinion of the Greek philosopher Epicurus about the nature of 
poverty and comments upon it. 


“honesta,” inquit, “rés est laeta paupertas.” Illa vérd non est paupertas si laeta est; 
non qui parum habet sed qui pliis cupit pauper est. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTuLAE MorALEs I1.6) 


paupertas, paupertatis f’ poverty 
pauper, pauperis poor 


50. The philosopher ponders the relation between hope and fear. 
quemadmodum eadem caténa et custddiam et militem cdpulat, sic ista, quae tam 
dissimilia sunt, pariter incédunt; spem metus sequitur. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTuLAE MOrALEs V.7) 


caténa, caténae f. chain tam (adv.) so 
custédia, custédiae f. captive, prisoner pariter (adv.) equally; in like manner 
copul6 (1-tr.) unite; connect incéd6 (in- + céd6) proceed; appear, occur 


51. Having explained that a beneficial friendship arises between people of like minds and simi- 
lar learning, the philosopher gives his younger friend a reason to be quick in his studies. 
Adfer itaque té mihi ingéns minus, et quo magis instés, cogita té mortalem esse, 
mé senem. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpistuLAE MORALES XXXV.3) 

adfer6, adferre, adtuli, adlatus bring forth; give 

itaque (adv.) and so, accordingly 

inst6 (in- + st6), instare, institi, 

senex, senis old 


press on, pursue eagerly 


52. Phaedra explains her silence. 
ctirae levés locuntur,’ ingentés stupent. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, PHAeDRA 607) 


‘locuntur = loquuntur 
stupeo, stupére, stupul, 


be stunned (into silence) 
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53. In an imagined conversation with his friend Serenus, the philosopher first asks whether his 
friend believes that the philosophers they admire lived up to their own ideals. 
non dubié respondébis sic illds vixisse quemadmodum dixerant esse vivendum: 
atqui ném6 illorum rem piblicam administravit. “non fuit,” inquis, “illis aut ea 
fortiina aut ea dignitas quae admitti ad publicarum rérum tractationem solet.” 
(SENECA THE YounGER, DyALoci VIII.6.5) 


dubié (adv.) doubtfully; nén dubié, undoubtedly _—_dignitas, dignitatis f dignity, rank, status 
atqui (conj.) and yet, but still admitt6 (ad- + mitt6) admit; grant access 
administr6 (1-tr.) take charge of, manage tractatid, tractatibnis f/ management 


54. Age and wisdom are not necessarily linked. 
saepe grandis nati senex nillum aliud habet argumentum qué sé probet dit 


vixisse praeter aetatem. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, DiALoci IX.3.8) 


grandis, grande great prob (1-tr.) prove, demonstrate 
natus, natiis m. birth; age praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except 
senex, senis old aetas, aetatis f age, time of life 


argumentum, argumenti n. proof 


55. Pompey the Great rushes to arms without fear. 
aut nihil est sénsiis animis a morte relictum 


aut mors ipsa nihil... . (Lucan, Bextum Civize III.39) 


56. Pliny identifies two worthy human endeavors. 
equidem beatds putd quibus dedrum minere datum est aut facere scribenda aut 
scribere legenda. (Puiny THE YounGerr, Epistuae VI.16.3) 


beatus, -a, -um blessed, happy, fortunate 


57. The historian reports a claim and a practice of the Germans. 
fuisse apud eds et Herculem memorant, primumque omnium virdrum fortium itiri 
in proelia canunt. (Tacitus, GerMANIA 3.1) 


Herculés, Herculis m. Hercules (son of Jupiter and Alcmene) 
memor6 (1-tr.) recount, relate; say 


58. Aulus Gellius recalls the opinion of an ancient poet. 
alius quidam veterum poétarum, cuius nomen mihi nunc memoriae non est, 
véritatem temporis filiam esse dixit. (AuLUs Getuius, Nocrés Arricag XII.11.7) 


vetus, veteris old; veterum = gen. pl. 
ndmen, nodminis n. name 
memoria, memoriae f. memory 
véritas, véritatis f. truth 
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Longer Readings 
1. Plautus, Boedtia frag.1—9 
A fragment from a lost play of Plautus, in which a parasite makes a lament 
ut! illum di perdant primus qui horas repperit 
quique adeo primus statuit hic solarium; 
qui mihi comminuit miser6 articulatim diem. 
nam unum mé puero venter erat solarium, 
mult omnium istdrum optimum et vérissimum. 5 
ubi is té monébat, éssés, nisi cum’ nil erat; 
nunc etiam quod est non éstur nisi s6li libet. 
itaque adeo iam opplétum oppidum est sdlariis: 


maior pars populi aridi reptant fame. 


‘ut = utinam edo, ésse, édi, ésus (irregular 3rd conjugation 
perdo (per- + d6) lose; destroy, kill verb) eat; éssés = 2nd sing. imperf. act. subjunc., 
hora, horae f. hour iterative subjunc., “you used to eat”; éstur = 
reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 3rd sing. pres. pass. indic. 
ade6 (adv.) to that point; to such an extent; in ‘cum, here (conj.) when 

addition to that, moreover sol, sdlis m. sun 
statu6, statuere, statui, statiitus cause to stand, libet, libére, libuit or libitum est (impersonal 

set up, erect, station verb) it is pleasing 
hic (adv.) here itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 
solarium, sélarii n. sundial oppled, opplére, opplévi, opplétus fill completely, 
comminud, comminuere, comminui, fill up 

comminitus break into pieces, shatter aridus, -a, -um dry; parched, shriveled 
articulatim (adv.) limb by limb, limb from limb repto (1-intr.) crawl about, creep along 


venter, ventris m. belly, stomach famés, famis f- hunger, starvation 
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2. Cicero, Prd Quinctid 95 
The orator summarizes the terrible predicament of his client. 
miserum est exturbari forttinis omnibus, miserius initria; acerbum est ab aliquo cir- 
cumveniri, acerbius 4 propinquo; calamitdsum est bonis éverti, calamitosius cum 
dédecore; ftinestum est 4 forti atque honesto vird iugulari, finestius ab eO cuius vox in 
praeconio quaestii prostitit: indignum est 4 pari vinci aut superiore, indignius ab infer- 


idre atque humilidre; luctudsum est tradi alteri cum bonis, luctudsius inimicé; horribile 


est causam capitis dicere, horribilius pridre loco’ dicere. 


exturbo (1-tr.) drive out, drive away 

inidiria (adv.) unjustly 

aliqué = masc. sing. abl. of indefinite pron., some- 
one 

circumvenio (circum + veni6) circumvent, 
deceive, cheat 

propinquus, propinqui m. relation, relative 

calamitosus, -a, -um ruinous, destructive 

€vert6, évertere, éverti, versus turn out, drive 
out 

dédecus, dédecoris n. shame, disgrace, dishonor 

fiinestus, -a, -um deadly, fatal, destructive 

iugul6 (1-tr.) cut the throat of, kill, slay 

praecOnius, -a, -um of a public herald 

quaestus, quaestiis m. profit; quaestus 
praeconius, office of the public herald 


prost6 (pr6- + st), prostare, prostiti, —— 
be set out for sale 

indignus, -a, -um unworthy 

par, paris equal 

superior, superius superior 

inferior, inferius inferior 

luctudsus, -a, -um full of sorrow, lamentable, 
grievous 

horribilis, horribile horrible, dreadful 

caput, capitis n. head; life; causam capitis dicere, 
to plead a case for one’s life 

‘pridre locd, in the earlier place (i.e., before the 
prosecution has spoken) 
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3. Cicero, Pro Muréna 30 


Cicero compares two skills of great importance in Roman life. 


duae sint artés igitur quae possint locare hominés in amplissim6 gradt dignitatis, 
una imperatoris, altera 6ratoris boni. ab hoc enim pacis ornamenta retinentur, ab illo 


belli pericula repelluntur. céterae tamen virtiités ipsae per sé multum valent, iistitia, 


fidés, pudor, temperantia; quibus té, Servi, excellere omnés intellegunt. 


loc (1-tr.) place 

amplus, -a, -um great, distinguished 

gradus, gradiis m. step, pace; tier, rank 

dignitas, dignitatis f dignity, rank, status 

ornamentum, ornamenti n. adornment, embel- 
lishment 

retined (re- + tened), retinére, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 

repells (re- + pell6), repellere, reppuli, repulsus 
push back, repel 


céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

itstitia, itistitiae f. justice, fairness, equity 

pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 

temperantia, temperantiae f: self-control, moder- 
ation 

Servius, Servii m. Servius (Sulpicius Rufus) (the 
prosecutor in the case) 

excelld, excellere, , —— be superior, be con- 
spicuous, excel 


The Prd Muréna is Cicero’s speech in defense of L. Licinius Murena (consul 62 B.c.£.), who was charged with cor- 
ruption after his victory in the consular elections in 63. The trial took place at the time of the exposure of the Catili- 
narian conspiracy. The prosecution was supported by, among others, Cato the Younger, the staunch moral and po- 


litical conservative. 


4. Cicero, In Catilinam I 27 


In his speech attacking Catiline, Cicero uses the rhetorical device of prosopopoeia, a sustained 
speech in character with words and gestures appropriate to the assumed identity. 


etenim si mécum patria, quae mihi vita mea multo est carior, si ctincta Italia, si 
omnis rés publica loquatur: “M. Tulli, quid agis? tune eum quem esse hostem com- 
peristi, quem ducem belli futtrum vidés, quem exspectari imperatorem in castris 
hostium sentis, auctorem sceleris, principem conitratiOnis, évocatorem servorum et 


civium perditdrum, exire patiére, ut abs té ndn émissus ex urbe, sed immissus in 


urbem esse videatur?” 


ciinctus, -a, -um all 

comperio, comperire, comperi, compertus find 
out, learn 

ex(s)pect6 (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect 

auctor, auctdris m. source, author 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; villainy 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; 
subst., leading man 


coniuratid, conitirationis f. conspiracy 
évocator, évocatoris m. summoner, recruiter 
perditus, -a, -um lost, degenerate, desperate 
exe (ex- + ed) go out 

abs = ab 

émittd (€- + mittd) send out 

immittd (in- + mittd) send in, send against 
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5. Cicero, Dé Oratore 11.178 


Cicero explains why it is important for an orator to appeal to an audience’s emotions. 


plara enim multd hominés itidicant odid aut amore aut cupiditate aut iracundia aut 


dolore aut aliqua permOtidne mentis quam véritate aut praescripto aut iuris norma 


aliqua aut itdici formula aut légibus. 


itidicd (1-tr.) judge, determine 

cupiditas, cupiditatis f: desire 

iracundia, iracundiae f. hot temper, anger 
dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

aliqua = fem. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any 
perm6tid, permdtidnis f strong emotion 


veritas, véritatis f. truth 

praescriptum, praescripti n. rule, precept 

norma, normae f. standard 

iddicium, iidicii n. judgment, opinion; legal pro- 
ceeding 

formula, formulae f: formula, rule, standard 


The Dé Oratore is a dialogue written shortly after Cicero’s forced retirement from public life in 55 B.c.£. The dialogue 
is set in 91, and the chief speakers are the orators L. Licinius Crassus and M. Antonius (the grandfather of Marc 
Antony). The date places the dialogue immediately before the beginning of the war between Rome and her Italian 
allies or socii. This Social War marks the beginning of a series of internal conflicts in the Roman Republic. All the 
characters in this fictional dialogue are historical, and many of them were to die within a few years of the dramatic 
date of the dialogue. In the first of the three books of the Dé Oratore, the speakers discuss the importance of a lib- 
eral education for an orator. The remaining books are devoted to a closer analysis of the various parts of oratory. 


6. Cicero, Dé Oratore 111.127 


A report about what the sophist Hippias of Elis claimed when he happened to attend the 
Olympic games 

... glériatus est ciincta paene audiente Graecia nihil esse alla in arte rerum omnium 
quod ipse nesciret; nec slum has artis, quibus liberalés doctrinae atque ingenuae 
continérentur, geOmetriam, misicam, litterarum cognitisnem et poétarum, atque 
illa quae dé natiris rérum, quae dé hominum mioribus, quae dé rébus publicis dice- 


rentur, sé tenére sed anulum quem habéret, pallium qué amictus, soccds quibus in- 


ditus esset sé sud manu confécisse. 


glorior (1-tr.) boast 
ciinctus, -a, -um all 
paene (adv.) nearly, almost 
liberalis, liberale befitting a free man, honorable 
doctrina, doctrinae f. teaching; science, art 
ingenuus, -a, -um free-born; noble 
contined (con- + tened), continére, continui, con- 
tentus hold in; passive, consist in, rest upon 
(+ abl.) 
geometria, geometriae f, geometry 


musica, miisicae f. (art of) music 

litterae, litterarum f. pl. literature 

cognitid, cognitidnis f knowledge, familiarity 
(with) (+ gen.) 

anulus, anuli m. ring 

pallium, pallii n. cloak 

amici6, amicire, amicui, amictus clothe, cover 

soccus, socci m. (light) shoe 

indu6, induere, indui, inditus clothe, dress 

conficid (con- + facis) make, produce 
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7. Catullus I (hendecasyllable; see §113) 
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The dedicatory poem of Catullus’s published libellus 


Cui dono lepidum novum libellum 
arida modo pumice expolitum? 
Cornéli, tibi; namque tt solébas 


meas esse aliquid putare nigas 


iam tum, cum’ ausus es Ginus Ital6rum 


omne aevum tribus explicare cartis 
doctis, Iuppiter, et lab6ridsis. 

quaré habé tibi quidquid hoc libelli 
qualecumque; quod, <6> patr6na virgo, 
pliis Gnd maneat perenne saeclo. 


lepidus, -a, -um pleasant, charming, elegant 

libellus, libelli m. (little) book 

aridus, -a, -um dry 

modo (adv.) only, now; just now 

pumex, piimicis f. pumice stone 

expolid, expolire, expolii/expolivi, expolitus 
smooth, polish, finish 

Cornélius, Cornélii m. Cornelius (Nepos) (writer 
of history and biography) 

aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., something 

nigae, nigarum f pl. trifles, nuggets; nonsense 

tum (adv.) then, at that time 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

Itali, Italorum m. pl. Italians 


10 


aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; generation 

explic6 (1-tr.) unfold, reveal, explain 

c(h)arta, c(h)artae f leaf (of papyrus); book 

doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite 

laboridsus, -a, -um full of labor, elaborate 

quidquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 

qualecumque = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. adj., 
of whatever sort 

patrona, patronae f. patroness, protectress 

virgo, virginis f- maiden, virgin 

perennis, perenne everlasting, perpetual, peren- 
nial 

saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 
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8. Catullus XIII (hendecasyllable; see §113) 


The poet issues an unusual invitation. 


Cénabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud mé 
paucis, si tibi di favent, diébus, 

si técum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
cénam, non sine candida puella 

et vino et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 


haec si, inquam, attuleris, venuste noster, 
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cénabis bene; nam tui Catulli 
plénus sacculus est aranearum. 
sed contra accipiés merds amOrés 


seu quid’ suavius élegantiusve est; 


nam unguentum dabo,’ quod meae puellae 


donarunt Venerés Cupidinésque; 
quod ti cum! olfaciés, deds rogabis, 
totum ut té faciant, Fabulle, ndsum. 


cén6 (1-intr.) dine 

Fabullus, Fabulli m. Fabullus 

faved, favére, favi, fautum be favorable, favor 
(+ dat.) 

affer6 (ad- + fer), afferre, attuli, allatus bring 
toward, bring along 

céna, cénae f. dinner 

candidus, -a, -um white, clear, bright, radiant 

vinum, vini n. wine 

sal, salis n. salt; wit 

cachinnus, cachinni m. loud laugh 

venustus, -a, -um charming, pleasing 

plénus, -a, -um full 

sacculus, sacculi m. (little) bag, wallet 

aranea, araneae f. spider; cobweb 


merus, -a, -um pure, unmixed 

seu (conj.) or if 

‘quid, here, neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron.., 
anything 

suavis, suave sweet, pleasant; fragrant 

élegans, élegantis select, tasteful, elegant 

-ve (enclitic conj.) or 

unguentum, unguenti n. ointment; perfume 

The -6 of dabo here scans short. 

donarunt = d6énavérunt 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

olfacid, olfacere, olféci, olfactus smell 

rogo (1-tr.) ask 

nasus, nasi m. nose 
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9. Caesar, Dé Belld Gallicd 1.32—33 


After representatives of the Gallic tribes (led by their spokesman Diviciacus) tearfully ex- 
pressed their concern about the Germans’ incursions into their territory, Caesar noticed and 
inquired about the grim silence of the Sequani. 

cum! ab his! saepius quaereret neque tllam omnind vocem exprimere posset, 
idem Diviciacus Aeduus respondit: hdc esse miseridrem et gravidrem fortunam 
S€quanorum quam reliquoérum, quod’ soli né in occult6 quidem queri neque auxi- 
lium implorare audérent absentisque Ariovisti cridélitatem, velut si cram adesset, 
horrérent, propterea quod reliquis tamen fugae facultas darétur, Séquanis vér6, qui 
intra finés suds Ariovistum recépissent, qudrum oppida omnia in potestate eius es- 
sent, omnés cruciatis essent perferendi. his rébus cognitis Caesar Gallorum animés 
verbis confirmavit pollicitusque est sibi eam rem ciirae futiram; magnam sé habére 


spem et beneficio sud et auctdritate adductum Ariovistum finem initriis factirum. 


hac 6ratidne habita concilium dimisit. 
‘cum, here (conj. + subjunc.) when 
this = the Sequani 
exprim6 (ex- + prem6), exprimere, expressi, 
expressus squeeze out, wring out, elicit 
Diviciacus, Diviciaci m. Diviciacus (leader of the 
Aeduans) 
Aeduus, -a, -um Aeduan (a member of the 
Aedui, a Gallic tribe) 
Séquani, Séquandrum m. pl. (the) Sequani 
(a Gallic tribe) 
reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 
*quod, here (conj.) because 
occultum, occulti n. secrecy; in occult6, in secret 
queror, queri, questus sum complain, lament 
impl6r6 (1-tr.) ask for 
abséns, absentis absent 
Ariovistus, Ariovisti m. Ariovistus (German king) 
crudélitas, cridélitatis f’ cruelty, harshness 
velut (conj.) just as 
céram (adv.) face to face 


adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adfui, adfutirus be 
present 

horred, horrére, horrui, 
tremble at 

propterea quod (conj.) because 

facultas, facultatis f opportunity, possibility 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

recipio (re- + capid) receive, welcome 

potestas, potestatis f/ power 

cruciatus, cruciatiis m. torture, torment 

confirm6 (1-tr.) strengthen, encourage 

polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum promise 

beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, 
benefit 

auctoritas, auctoritatis f authority; influence 

addiico (ad- + diicd) induce, persuade 

inidria, inidiriae f. injury, injustice 

concilium, concilii n. council, meeting, assembly 

dimitt6 (dis- + mitt6) send away, dismiss 


shudder at, 
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10. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd 11.3 


When Caesar reaches the territory of the Belgae by a surprisingly swift march, a neighbor- 
ing tribe responds. 

eo! cum! dé improviso celeriusque omnium opinione vénisset, Rémi, qui proximi 
Galliae ex Belgis sunt, ad eum légatos Iccium et Andecombogium primds civitatis 
misérunt qui dicerent sé suaque omnia in fidem atque potestatem populi Romani 
permittere, neque sé cum reliquis Belgis cOnsénsisse neque contra populum 
ROmanum omnin6 coniirasse, paratdsque esse et obsidés dare et imperata facere et 
oppidis recipere et friamento céterisque rébus iuvare; . . . 


ted, here (adv.) to that place (= the territory of the —_ potestas, potestatis f/ power 


Belgae) permitt6 (per- + mittd) entrust; permittere, sup- 
‘cum, here (conj. + subjunc.) when ply sé as Subject Accusative 
improvisum, improvisi n. that which is unfore- reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

seen; dé impro6vis6, unexpectedly consenti6 (con- + sentid) agree; plot together 
celeriter (adv.) swiftly coniiir6 (1-intr.) swear together; conspire 
opinid, opinidnis f- opinion, belief obses, obsidis m. or f: hostage 
Rémi, Rémorum m. pl. (the) Remi (a Gallic tribe) | imperatum, imperati n. order, command 
proximus, -a, -um nearest, next recipi6 (re- + capid) receive, welcome; recipere, 
Gallia, Galliae f; Gaul supply eds 
Belgae, Belgarum m. pl. (the) Belgae (a Gallic frimentum, frimenti n. grain 

tribe of Celtic and German descent) céterus, -a, -um rest (of), (the) other 
Iccius, Iccii m. Iccius iuv6, iuvare, itivi, ititus help, aid; iuvare, supply 
Andecombégius, Andecombégii m. Andecom- eds 


bogius 
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11. Vergil, Eclogues 1.19-25 
One shepherd tells another (Meliboeus) of a mistaken idea. 


Urbem quam dicunt? Romam, Meliboee, putavi 

stultus ego huic nostrae similem, quo saepe solémus 20 
pastorés ovium tenerés dépellere fétis. 

sic canibus catulds similés, sic matribus haedés 

nOram, sic parvis compodnere magna solébam. 


vérum haec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbés 


quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 25 
idicd, here, call comp6n6 (con- + pond) put together; compose; 
Meliboeus, Meliboei m. Meliboeus compare 
stultus, -a, -um stupid, foolish tantum (adv.) to so great an extent, so greatly, so 
pastor, pastoris m. shepherd much 
ovis, ovis, -ium m. or f: sheep caput, capitis n. head 
tener, tenera, tenerum tender; young efferd (ex- + ferd) raise up, bring forth, elevate 
dépelld (dé- + pelld) drive (away) quantum (advy.) (as much) as, (as greatly) as; 
fétus, fétiis m. offspring, young tantum...quantum...,as much...as... 
canis, canis m. or f. dog lentus, -a, -um pliant; clinging 
catulus, catuli m. puppy viburnum, viburni n. guelder rose 
haedus, haedi m. young goat, kid cupressus, cupressi f. cypress tree 


noram = noveram 
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12. Vergil, Aeneid I1.40—56 


Aeneas reports the vain warning of the priest Laocoén as the Trojans debate whether to 


bring the Greeks’ gift of a horse into the city. 


primus ibi ante omnis magna comitante caterva 40 


Laocoon ardéns summa décurrit ab arce, 


et procul “6 miseri, quae tanta insania, civés? 


créditis avectds hostis? aut illa putatis 


dona carére dolis Danaum? sic notus Ulixés? 


aut hoc incltsi lign6d occultantur Achivi, 


45 


aut haec in nostroés fabricata est machina mutros, 


inspectira’ domds venttiraque! désuper urbi, 


aut aliquis latet error; equ6 né crédite,! Teucri, 


quidquid id est, timed Danads et dona ferentis.” 


ibi (adv.) there; then 

comitor (1-tr.) accompany, attend 

caterva, catervae f. throng, crowd, troop 

Laocodn, Laocoéntis m. Laocoén 

ardeo, ardére, arsi, arstirus burn, be on fire; rage 

décurr6, décurrere, dé(cu)curri, décursum run 
down, hurry down 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 

procul (adv.) at a distance, from a distance 

tantus, -a, -um so great 

insania, insaniae f: madness, insanity 

avehG, avehere, dvexi, avectus convey away; 
passive, go away, depart 

dolus, doli m. deceit, trick; cunning 

Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks; 
Danaum = Danadrum 

Ulixés, Ulixis m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 

inclid6, inclidere, inclisi, inclisus enclose 

lignum, lignin. wood 

occult6 (1-tr.) hide, conceal 


Achivi, Achiv6rum m. pl. Achaeans, Greeks 

fabric6 (1-tr.) fashion, construct, devise 

machina, machinae f, mechanism; structure 

inspici6, inspicere, inspexi, Inspectus examine, 
inspect, observe 

‘inspectira, ventira, fut. act. participles expressing 
purpose, in order to... 

désuper (adv.) from above 

aliquis = masc. nom. sing. of indef. pron. used 
adjectivally, some 

lated, latére, latui, 
be concealed 

error, erroris m. mistake; deceit 

equus, equi m. horse 

iné crédite = negative imper. 

Teucri, Teucrdrum m. pl. descendants of Teucer, 
Teucrians, Trojans 

quidquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 


(intr.) hide, lie hidden, 
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sic fatus validis ingentem viribus hastam 50 
in latus inque feri curvam compagibus alvum 

contorsit. stetit illa treméns, uterdque recuss6 

insonu€re cavae gemitumque dedére cavernae. 

et, si fata deum, si méns non laeva fuisset, 

impulerat ferrd Argolicas foedare latebras, 55 


Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta, manérés. 


for (1-tr.) speak, utter cavus, -a, -um hollow 
hasta, hastae f. spear gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 
latus, lateris n. side, flank caverna, cavernae f. cavern, cavity, hollow 
ferus, feri m. wild beast laevus, -a, -um left; unfavorable, adverse; dull 
curvus, -a, -um curved impell6 (in- + pelld), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
compagés, compagis f. joint, seam; fastening push on; drive, compel; impulerat, pluperf. 
alvus, alvi f. belly indic. used for vividness in apodosis of Mixed 
contorqued, contorquére, contorsi, contortus Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence; subj. is 
twist; hurl “he” (Laoco6n) 
trem6, tremere, tremui, tremble, quiver, Argolicus, -a, -um of Argos, Argive; Greek 
shake foed6 (1-tr.) befoul, defile; wound savagely, 
uterus, uteri m. belly, womb mangle; supply nos as subj. of foedare 
recutid, recutere, recussi, recussus strike (back), _latebra, latebrae f. hiding place, lair, recess 
shake Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 
inson6, insonare, insonui, make a loud arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 


noise, resound 
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Ld. 
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Vergil, Aeneid I11.374—80 


Helenus the seer begins his response to Aeneas, who has asked for advice on how to pro- 
ceed to Italy. 

Nate dea (nam té maioribus ire per altum 

auspiciis manifesta fidés;! sic fata deum réx 375 
sortitur volvitque vicés, is vertitur ord6) 

pauca tibi é multis, quo titior hospita listrés 


aequora et Ausonio possis cOnsidere porti, 


expediam dictis; prohibent nam cétera Parcae 


scire Helenum farique vetat Saturnia lino... 380 


auspicium, auspicii n. augury, omen 

manifestus, -a, -um revealed by clear signs, plain, 
obvious 

ifidés, here, proof 

sortior, sortiri, sortitus sum assign by lot, 
determine 

volvo, volvere, volvi, voliitus turn, turn over; 
bring round 

, Vicis f. turning, turn; change; lot 

verto, vertere, verti, versus turn 

ord6, ordinis m. order; series, sequence 

titus, -a, -um safe 

hospitus, -a, -um hospitable 

listr6 (1-tr.) traverse; survey 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water 

Ausonius, -a, -um of Ausonia, Ausonian, Italian 


14. Vergil, Aeneid X11.653-—57 


sit; settle, 


consid6, considere, cénsédi, 
make one’s home 

portus, portiis m. harbor; refuge, haven 

expedid, expedire, expedii/expedivi, expeditus 
unravel, explain 

prohibe6 (pré- + habed), prohibére, prohibui, 
prohibitus prevent; prohibit, forbid 

céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

Parcae, Parcarum f. pl. Parcae (goddesses of fate) 

Helenus, Heleni m. Helenus (seer, son of Priam) 

for (1-tr.) speak, utter 

vet6, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid 

Saturnius, -a, -um of Saturn (king of the Titans 
and father of Juno); Saturnian 


The wounded Rutulian Saces implores Turnus to enter the battle. 


Turne, in té supréma saltis, miserére tudrum. 


fulminat Aenéas armis summasque minatur 


déiecttirum arcés Italum excididque datirum, 655 


iamque facés ad técta volant. in! té dra Latini, 


in’! té oculés referunt;' .. . 


Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the Rutulians) 

suprémus, -a, -um final, last 

misereor, miseréri, miseritus sum pity, take pity 
on (+ gen.) 

fulmin6 (1-intr.) strike (like lightning), flash 
fiercely 

minor (1-intr.) threaten 

déicid (dé- + iacid) throw down, topple, over- 
throw; déiectiirum, datiirum, subject is sé 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 


Itali, Ital6rum m. pl. Italians; Italum = Italorum 

excidium, excidii n. (military) destruction 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 

téctum, técti n. roof; house 

vol6 (1-intr.) fly 

tin, here, toward 

6s, Oris n. mouth; face 

Latini, Latindrum m. pl. (the) Latins (the peoples 
of Latium) 

‘referd, here, direct 
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15. Horace, Carmina 1.5 (Asclepiadean; see §113) 


The poet addresses an old and dangerous flame. 


Quis! multa gracilis té puer in rosa 


perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 


grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 


cui flavam religas comam 


simplex munditiis? heu quotiéns fidem 5 


mutatosque deds flébit et aspera 


nigris aequora ventis 


émirabitur insoléns, 


qui nunc té fruitur crédulus aurea, 


qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 10 


spérat, nescius aurae 


fallacis. miseri, quibus 


intemptata nités: mé tabula sacer 


votiva pariés indicat tivida 


suspendisse potenti 


vestimenta maris ded. 


‘quis, here, interrog. pron. used adjectivally, what, 
which 

gracilis, gracile slender, thin, fine 

rosa, rosae f. rose 

perfund6, perfundere, perfidi, perfiisus pour 
over, spray, drench 

liquidus, -a, -um liquid, clear 

urged, urgére, ursi, weigh down; press 
hard; urge, pursue 

odor, od6ris m. odor, scent 

gratus, -a, -um grateful, pleased; charming, 
pleasing 

Pyrrha, Pyrrhae f. Pyrrha 

antrum, antri n. cave, cavern, grotto 

flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond 

religo (1-tr.) bind back, bind up; unbind 

coma, comae f. hair 

simplex, simplicis simple, plain 

munditia, munditiae f. elegance, refinement 

quotiéns (adv.) how many times 

mito (1-tr.) change 

fled, flére, flévi, flétus weep (for) 

asper, aspera, asperum harsh, rough; severe 

niger, nigra, nigrum dark, black 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water 

ventus, venti m. wind 

émiror (1-tr.) (thoroughly) admire, marvel at, be 
astonished at 


15 


insoléns, insolentis unaccustomed, unfamiliar 

fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

crédulus, -a, -um trusting, credulous 

aureus, -a, -um golden 

vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle; free, available; 
carefree 

amabilis, amabile lovable 

spéro (1-tr.) hope (for) 

nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (+ gen.) 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

fallax, fallacis deceptive, treacherous 

intemptatus, -a, -um untried 

nited, nitére, nitui, be radiant, shine 

tabula, tabulae f: plank, tablet 

sacer, Sacra, Sacrum sacred 

votivus, -a, -um votive, offered in fulfillment of 
a vow 

pariés, parietis m. wall (of a building) 

indic6 (1-tr.) declare, indicate 

iividus, -a, -um moist, wet, damp 

suspend6, suspendere, suspendi, suspénsus 
hang, suspend, hang up 

poténs, potentis powerful, having power over 
(+ gen.) 

vestimentum, vestimenti n. garment; 
pl., clothing 
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16. Horace, Carmina II.9 (Alcaic strophe; see §113) 


The poet advises a lugubrious friend, Valgius. 


Non semper imbrés nubibus hispidos 


manant in agros aut mare Caspium 


vexant inaequalés procellae 


tsque nec Armeniis in Oris, 


amice Valgi, stat glaciés iners 5 


mé€nsis per omnis aut Aquilonibus 


querquéta Gargani laborant 


et foliis viduantur orni: 


tu semper urgés flébilibus modis 


Mystén adémptum nec tibi vespero 10 


surgente décédunt amorés 


nec rapidum fugiente sdlem. 


imber, imbris, -ium m. rain, shower 

nubés, nibis, -ium f. cloud 

hispidus, -a, -um hairy; rough, bristly 

man6 (1-intr.) trickle, drip, stream, flow 

Caspius, -a, -um Caspian 

vex6 (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 

inaequalis, inaequale uneven, unlike; that 
roughens the sea 

procella, procellae f blast (of wind), windstorm 

tisque (adv.) continuously 

Armenius, -a, -um Armenian 

Ora, Grae f. shore 

Valgius, Valgii m. (C.) Valgius (Rufus) (an 
Augustan elegiac poet) 

glaciés, glaciéi f. ice 

iners, inertis inactive, idle, inert 

ménsis, ménsis, -ium m. month 

Aquild, Aquilénis m. Aquilo (the north wind) 


querquétum, querquéti n. oak forest, oak grove 

Garganus, Gargani m. Garganus (a mountain in 
Horace’s home district of Apulia) 

folium, folii n. leaf 

vidu6 (1-intr.) deprive of (+ abl.) 

ornus, orni f. ash tree 

urged, urgére, ursi, weigh down; press hard 

flébilis, flébile plaintive; tearful 

Mystés, Mystae m. Mystes; Mystén = acc. sing. 

adim6, adimere, adémi, adémptus remove, take 
away 

vesper, vesperi m. Vesper, the evening star; 
evening 

surgo, surgere, surréxi, surréctus rise, rise up 

décéd6 (dé- + cédd) go down, depart 

rapidus, -a, -um tearing away, consuming; 
rushing, rapid 

sél, sdlis m. sun 
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at non ter aevo functus amabilem 


ploravit omnis Antilochum senex 


annos nec inpiibem parentés 15 


Troilon aut Phrygiae sordrés 


flévére semper. désine mollium 


tandem querellarum et potius nova 


cantemus Augusti tropaea 


Caesaris et rigidum Niphatén, 20 


Médumque flimen gentibus additum 


victis minOrés volvere verticés 


intraque praescriptum Gelonds 


exiguis equitare campis. 


at (conj.) but 

ter (adv.) three times, thrice 

aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; period of time, gen- 
eration 

fungor, fungi, fiinctus sum perform, execute; 
complete (+ abl.) 

amabilis, amabile lovable 

ploro (1-tr.) weep for, mourn 

Antilochus, Antilochi m. Antilochus (son of 
Nestor, slain by Memnon) 

senex, senis old; masc. subst., old man 

inpubés, inpiibis underage, youthful, beardless 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

Troilus, Troili m. Troilus (youngest son of Priam 
and Hecuba, killed by Achilles); Trdilon = acc. 
sing. 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 

fled, flére, flévi, flétus weep (for) 

désin6, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, 
cease; cease (from) (+ gen.) 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 


querella, querellae f. complaint, lament 

potius (adv.) rather 

canto (1-tr.) sing (of) 

tropaeum, tropaei n. trophy; victory 

rigidus, -a, -um rigid, stiff; inflexible; frozen 

Niphatés, Niphatae m. the Niphates (a mountain 
range in Armenia); Niphatén = acc. sing. 

Médus, -a, -um of or belonging to the Medes, 
Median, Persian; Médum fliimen = the Eu- 
phrates (by which the Parthians dwelled) 

flimen, fliminis n. river, stream 

géns, gentis, -ium f. nation, people; clan, family 

add6 (ad- + do) add 

volvo, volvere, volvi, voliitus turn, turn over, roll 

vertex, verticis m. swirling water, whirlpool, eddy 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

praescriptum, praescripti n. boundary line, limit 

Geloni, Geléndrum m. pl. the Geloni (a nomadic 
tribe of Scythians who often made raids on 
horseback into Roman territory) 

exiguus, -a, -um small, slight 

equit6 (1-intr.) ride (on horseback) 
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17. Horace, Ars Poética 323-26 


The poet compares Greeks and Romans. 


Grais ingenium, Grais dedit dre rotund6 


Misa loqui, praeter laudem nillius avaris. 


Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
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discunt in partis centum didiicere .. . 


Graius, -a, -um Greek; Grais = dat. pl.; 
Grais scans as if it were spelled *Graiis. 

6s, Oris n. mouth 

rotundus, -a, -um rounded 

Missa, Miisae f/ Muse 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except 

laus, laudis f. praise 


avarus, -a, -um greedy, rapacious; hungry (for) 
(+ gen.) 

ratid, ratidnis f. account, reason; calculation 

as, assis, -ium m. as (a small denomination of 
Roman money) 

disco, discere, didici, learn (how) (+ infin.) 

didiicé (dis- + diicd) divide, split 


The Ars Poética is one of Horace’s Epistulae, a collection of long hexameter didactic poems on a variety of subjects. 
The poet of the Ars Poética offers observations and guidance on poetry generally and drama in particular. This play- 
ful, imaginative, and insightful 476-line poem speaks with authority on both style and content, but its overall struc- 


ture and prescription for poetry are elusive. 


18. Ovid, Ars Am&@toria 1.61-—66 


The poet reassures a whole variety of future lovers. 


seu Caperis primis et adhiic créscentibus annis, 


ante oculds veniet véra puella tuds; 


sive cupis iuvenem, iuvenés tibi mille placébunt. 


cOgéris voti nescius esse tui; 


seu té forte! iuvat séra et sapientior aetas, 65 


hoc quoque, créde mihi,’ plénius agmen erit. 


adhiic (adv.) up to the present time; still 

crésco, créscere, crévi, crétus grow, increase 

sive/seu (conj.) or if; sive (seu) .. . sive (seu)... 
whether... orif... 

iuvenis, iuvenis m. or f: young man, young 
woman 

c6go (co- + ago), cogere, coégi, codctus drive to- 
gether, force, compel 

votum, voti n. vow, prayer; desire 


nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (+ gen.) 

‘fors, fortis, -ium f chance, luck 

iuvo, iuvare, idvi, iditus help, assist, aid; give 
pleasure, delight 

sérus, -a, -um late; advanced 

aetas, aetatis f. age, time of life 

'The final -i of mihi here scans long. 

plénus, -a -um full 

agmen, agminis n. line (of march); throng; train 
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19. Ovid, Metamorphdsés VII.17—23 


After the Colchian king Aeétes explains the impossible labors that Jason and the Argonauts 
must perform in order to win the Golden Fleece, the king’s daughter Medea scolds herself 
for the feelings aroused in her by the handsome stranger Jason. 


excute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 


si potes, infélix! si possem, sanior essem! 


sed trahit invitam nova vis, aliudque cupido, 


mé€ns aliud suadet: vided melidra proboque, 20 


déteridra sequor! quid’ in‘ hospite, régia virgo, 


ureris et thalamds aliéni concipis orbis? 


haec quoque terra potest quod amés dare... 


excutid, excutere, excussi, excussus throw out, 
shake off, drive away 

virgineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a maiden, 
maidenly 

concipi6 (con- + capid) conceive, produce; 
imagine 

flamma, flammae f. flame 

sanus, -a, -um healthy, sane 

trahG, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag 

invitus, -a, -um unwilling 

cupid6, cupidinis f desire 

suaded, suadére, suasi, suasus recommend, 
urge, advise 

probé (1-tr.) approve of 


déterior, déterius worse 

‘quid, here (adv.) why 

Tin, here, in the case of 

hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger; host 

régius, -a, -um royal 

virgo, virginis f. maiden, virgin 

rd, rere, ussi, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
consume 

thalamus, thalami m. sing. or pl., inner room, 
wedding chamber; marriage 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, 
strange; foreign 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world, region 
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20. 


Chapter XI] 


Ovid, Tristia 11.421-30 


After defending his poetic license by reference to Greek writers, the poet turns to Roman 
writers for support as well. 
néve peregrinis tantum défendar ab armis, 
et Romanus habet multa iocosa liber. 
utque sud Martem cecinit gravis Ennius 6re— 
Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis— 
explicat ut causas rapidi Lucrétius ignis, 425 
castrumque triplex vaticinatur opus, 
sic sua! lascivo cantata est saepe Catulld’ 
fémina, cui falsum Lesbia nomen erat; 
nec contentus ea, multds vulgavit amGrés, 


in quibus ipse suum fassus adulterium est. 430 


néve (conj.) = né + -ve (enclitic conj.) or 

peregrinus, -a, -um foreign 

tantum (adv.) only 

défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsus protect, 
defend 

iocdsus, -a, -um full of jokes; laughable, 
funny 

Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius 

6s, Sris n. mouth; voice; eloquence 

rudis, rude rough; crude, unrefined 

explic6 (1-tr.) unfold, reveal, explain 

rapidus, -a, -um tearing away, consuming; 
rushing, rapid 

Lucrétius, Lucrétii m. Lucretius 


triplex, triplicis threefold; tripartite; triplex . . . 
opus refers to Lucretius’s division of the uni- 
verse into sea, land, and sky. 

vaticinor (i-tr.) warn of, predict, prophesy 

‘sua refers to Catull6, “his own.” 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

canto (1-tr.) sing (of) 

'Catull6é = Dative of Agent 

nomen, ndminis n. name 

contentus, -a, -um content, satisfied; contained 

vulg6 (1-tr.) make (something) public; make 
famous 

adulterium, adulterii n. adultery 


The Tristia is one of two works composed by Ovid after he was forced to leave Rome by Augustus in 8 c.r. In five 
books of elegiac verse the poet interweaves appeals to Augustus for his recall with accounts of life and weather in an 


uncivilized land far from Rome. 
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21. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita V.49.6 


After the long, painful siege of Rome by the Gauls that nearly ends in surrender, the Ro- 
mans, led by the dictator Camillus, rout the Gauls first in Rome and then outside it. The 
historian describes the second battle. 

ibi caedés omnia obtinuit; castra capiuntur et né nuntius quidem cladis relictus. dic- 
tator reciperata ex hostibus patria triumphans in urbem redit, interque iocods mi- 
litarés quos inconditds iaciunt, Romulus ac paréns patriae conditorque alter urbis 


haud vanis laudibus appellabatur. 


ibi (ady.) there; then iocus, ioci m. joke, jest 

caedés, caedis, -ium f: slaughter militaris, militare military 

obtined (ob- + tened), obtinére, obtinui, obtentus —_inconditus, -a, -um unpolished, rough, crude 
persist in; extend over, have a hold on paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

nuntius, nuntii m. messenger conditor, conditéris m. founder 

cladés, cladis f. slaughter, destruction haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

dictator, dictatoris m. dictator (an emergency vanus, -a, -um empty, illusory; groundless, false 
officer with unlimited powers) laus, laudis f. praise 

recipero (1-tr.) get back, recover, regain appello (1-tr.) name, call 


triumphé (1-intr.) celebrate a triumph, triumph 
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22. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXII.49.10 


Aemilius Paulus responds to Cn. Lentulus’s request that he, Paulus, save himself and leave 
the ravaged battlefield. 

“abi, nuntia publicé patribus: urbem ROmanam miniant ac priusquam victor hostis 
adveniat praesidiis firment; privatim Q. Fabio L. Aemilium praeceptorum eius 
memorem et vixisse adhtic et mori. mé in hac strage militum meorum patere 
exspirare, né aut reus iterum é consulatti sim <aut>! acctisator collégae exsistam 


ut aliénd crimine innocentiam meam protegam.” haec eds agentés! prius turba fu- 


gientium civium, deinde hostés oppressére. 


nuntio (1-tr.) announce, report 

mini6, minire, minii/minivi, minitus fortify 

priusquam (conj. + subjunc.) before 

victor, vict6ris m. conqueror, victor 

advenio (ad- + veni6) arrive; adveniat, subjunc. 
expressing anticipation, can arrive 

praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 

firm6 (1-tr.) strengthen 

privatim (adv.) in private, privately 

Q. Fabius, Q. Fabii m. Q. Fabius (Maximus) 
(consul 233, 228, 215, 214, 209 B.c.£.; censor 
230; dictator 217; one of the heroes of the 
second Punic war) 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 B.c.£.; one of the Roman leaders at 
the battle of Cannae) 

praeceptum, praecepti n. (piece of ) advice, 
instruction 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen.) 

adhiic (adv.) up to this time 

stragés, stragis f. destruction, slaughter 


ex(s)pir6 (1-intr.) breathe out, expire; die 

reus, rei m. defendant (when Paulus was 
first consul in 219, he was accused of 
embezzlement) 

iterum (adv.) again, a second time 

‘Pointed brackets mark an element added by 
scholars. 

acciisator, acciisatoris m. accuser, prosecutor 

colléga, collégae m. colleague (in office) 

ex(s)istd, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, stand out, 
appear; prove to be 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; done by 
another 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

innocentia, innocentiae f. innocence 

protego, protegere, protéxi, protéctus protect, 
defend 

‘ago, here, speak about, discuss 

turba, turbae f. crowd 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress; overwhelm, crush 
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23. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXX.30.18 


In 202 B.c.£. a besieged Hannibal attempted to negotiate terms of peace with his respected 
Roman counterpart, the great general Scipio Africanus. Scipio rejected Hannibal’s pleas 
and then decisively defeated the Carthaginians in the last battle of the second Punic war. 
The following passage is a portion of Hannibal’s speech to Scipio, as reported by the histo- 
rian. Hannibal tries to convince Scipio to avoid a pitched battle. 

maximae cuique! fortinae minimé crédendum est. in bonis tuis rébus, nostris 
dubiis, tibi ampla ac speciosa danti est pax, nobis petentibus magis necessaria quam 
honesta. melior tiitiorque est certa pax quam spérata victoria; haec in tua, illa in 


dedrum mani est. né tot annorum félicitatem in’ Gnius horae dederis’ discrimen. 


‘cuique = fem. sing. dat. of indef. adj., each vict6ria, victériae f victory 

dubius, -a, -um uncertain, doubtful tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

amplus, -a, -um great, distinguished félicitas, félicitatis f, good fortune, luck; prosperity 
specidsus, -a, -um attractive, splendid Wdate)..) ins.) 7to consign .<7ton © 
necessarius, -a, -um necessary hora, horae f. hour 

tiitus, -a, -um safe discrimen, discriminis n. decisive point, 


spéro (1-tr.) hope (for), expect determination 
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24. Seneca the Younger, Dialogi IV.31.4 


The philosopher advises Novatus on what kind of behavior he may expect from human 


beings. 


quid enim mirum est malds mala facinora édere? quid novi est si inimicus nocet, 


amicus offendit, filius labitur, servus peccat? turpissimam aiébat Fabius imperatori 


excisatidnem esse “non putavi.” ego turpissimam homini puto. omnia puta, ex- 


pecta: etiam in bonis moribus aliquid existet asperius. fert! himana natira in- 


sididsds animos, fert ingratos, fert cupidos, fert impids. cum? dé tnius moribus 


iadicabis, dé publicis cogita. ubi maximé gaudébis, maximé metués; ubi tranquilla 


tibi omnia videntur, ibi nocittira non désunt sed quiéscunt. semper futirum aliquid 


quod té offendat existima. 


mirus, -a, -um marvelous, astonishing 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

éd6 (é- + dG) emit; produce, perform; commit 

noce6, nocére, nocui, nocitirus be harmful, 
do harm 

offends, offendere, offendi, offénsus trouble, 
upset, give offense to, annoy 

labor, labi, lapsus sum slip, glide; fall; fall into 
error 

pecc6 (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong 

turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 

aid (defective verb) say; aiébat = 3rd sing. imperf. 
act. indic. 

Fabius, Fabii m. (Q.) Fabius (Maximus) (hero of 
the second Punic war) 

exciisati6, exciisationis f: excuse 

ex(s)pect6 (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect 

aliquid = neut. sing. nom. or acc. of indef. pron.., 
something 

ex(s)ist6, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, 
appear 


stand out, 


asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless; 
severe 

‘ferd, here, produce 

himanus, -a, -um human 

insididsus, -a, -um treacherous, deceitful 

ingratus, -a, -um ungrateful; unpleasant, 
displeasing 

‘cum, here (conj.) when 

ididic6 (1-tr.) form an opinion, judge, determine 

gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 

metu6, metuere, metui, —— fear, dread 

tranquillus, -a, -um calm, quiet, still 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

désum (dé- + sum), déesse, défui, défutiirus 
be absent, be lacking 

quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi, quiétum be asleep, 
be dormant, lie quiet 

existim6 (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, think 


In twelve books together given the title Dialogi (Dialogues), although they are not written in dialogue form, Seneca 
discusses a number of moral and philosophical ideas. For the most part each book is addressed to a different per- 
son and treats a single question. Three books of the Dialogi (III-V) discuss fully the question of how anger may be 


restrained. Taken together they are often entitled Dé Ira. 
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25. Florus, Epitoma Bellorum Omnium 1.31 


Florus summarizes the opinions of two famous Romans about how best to deal with 
Carthage after that city rearmed itself for the first time in fifty years (ca. 152 B.c.£.). 


Cato inexpiabili odio délendam esse Carthaginem, et cum’ dé alid consulerétur, pro- 
nuntiabat, Scipio Nasica servandam né, metii ablato aemulae, luxuriari félicitas 
urbis inciperet; medium senatus élégit ut urbs tantum locd movérétur.’ nihil enim 


specidsius vidébatur quam esse Carthaginem quae non timérétur. 


inexpiabilis, inexpiabile implacable luxurior (1-tr.) indulge to excess, revel 
‘cum, here (conj. + subjunc.), (under the circum- immoderately 
stances) when félicitas, félicitatis f; good fortune, luck; prosperity 
consul6, consulere, consului, consultus take incipio (in- + capid) take on, begin 
counsel, consult éligo (é- + legs), éligere, élégi, éléctus select, 
pronuntio (1-tr.) proclaim, pronounce, declare choose 
Scipio Nasica, Scipidnis Nasicae m. tantum (adv.) only 
(P. Cornelius) Scipio Nasica (consul ‘ut... movérétur is a substantive clause explain- 
162 B.c.£., censor 159, political opponent of ing medium; translate “that . . . be moved.” 
Cato the Elder) specidsus, -a, -um attractive, splendid 
aemulus, -a, -um emulous, rival; aemulae, supply 
urbis 


Nothing certain is known about the writer Florus—not even his first name. One of the works that is attributed to a 
writer named Florus is entitled Epitoma dé Tito Livio Bellorum Omnium Annorum DCC (An Abridgement from Titus 
Livius of All the Wars of Seven Hundred Years). The work is a concise summary and reconstruction of the history 
of Roman military encounters and the rise of the Roman people to prominence in the Mediterranean. Although the 
title suggests that the author is summarizing the historian Livy, Florus’s Epitoma makes reference to that historian 
among many other historians and writers. Internal evidence, as well as the association of the Florus of the Epitoma 
with other writers of the same name, suggests that the work was written in the second century C.E. 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 11 


Having revealed Catiline’s dangerous plans, Cicero boasts of his own survival. 


magna dis immortalibus habenda est atque huic ipsi Iovi Stat6ri, antiquissim6 custdodi 


huius urbis, gratia, quod’ hanc tam taetram, tam horribilem tamque infestam rei 


publicae pestem totiéns iam effugimus. non est saepius in’ ind homine summa 


saliis periclitanda rei publicae. quam dit’ mihi consuli désignat6, Catilina, insidiatus 


es, non publicd mé praesidié, sed privata diligentia défendi. cum! proximis comitiis 


consularibus mé consulem in campo! et competitérés tuds interficere voluisti, com- 


pressi conatiis tuds nefarids amicdrum praesidio et copiis nillo tumulti publicé 


concitatd; dénique, quotiénscumque mé petisti, per mé tibi obstiti, quaamquam vidé- 


bam perniciem meam cum magni calamitate rei publicae esse conitinctam. 


Stator, Statdris m. (the) Stayer or Protector 

cust6s, custddis m. or f guardian, protector, 
sentry 

gratia, gratiae f: favor, kindness; gratitude, thanks 

‘quod, here (conj.) because 

tam (adv.) so 

taeter, taetra, taetrum repulsive, foul 

horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 

infestus, -a, -um hostile, harmful 

pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 

totiéns (adv.) so many times 

effugis (ex- + fugis) flee from, escape 

tin, here, in the case of 

periclitor (1-tr.) put in peril, endanger 

‘quam dit, here, as long as 

désignatus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet 
installed) 

insidior (1-intr.) lie in wait for; plot against 
(+ dat.) 

praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 

privatus, -a, -um private 

défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsus protect, 
defend 


‘cum, here (conj.) when 


proximus, -a, -um nearest; most recent, last 

comitia consularia, comitidrum consularium 
n. pl. consular elections 

‘campo, supply Martid (the Campus Martius, 
where elections were held) 

competitor, competitdris m. competitor, rival 

vol6, velle, volui, be willing, want, wish 

comprim6, comprimere, compressi, compressus 
crush; subdue, suppress 

conatus, conatus m. attempt 

nefarius, -a, -um unspeakable, wicked 

tumultus, tumultiis m. commotion, uproar 

concitd (1-tr.) stir up, rouse 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last 

quotiénscumque (conj.) however often, 
as often as 

obst6 (ob- + std), obstare, obstiti, obstatirus 
stand in the way; hinder, block (+ dat.) 

perniciés, perniciéi f destruction, ruin, disaster 

calamitas, calamitatis f: disaster, misfortune, 
injury 

coniungo, coniungere, coniiinxi, coniiinctus 
join together 


Cicero’s first speech, In Catilinam I, was delivered before the members of the senate (including Catiline himself) in 
63 B.c.e. Having learned that Catiline had recruited an army and was planning the murders of all the leading men 
of the state, the consul Cicero sought to inform the senate and win their approval for action against the conspirators. 
Despite some strong support, even among the senators, Catiline and his forces were ultimately defeated, and Cati- 


line was killed in a battle north of Rome. 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 1 


Sallust begins his account of the Catilinarian conspiracy with a broad discussion of the 
human condition. 

Omnis hominés qui sésé student praestare céteris animalibus summa ope niti decet 
né vitam silentio transeant, veluti pecora quae natura prona atque ventri oboedientia 
finxit. sed nostra omnis vis in anim6 et corpore sita est: animi imperi6, corporis servi- 
tid magis itimur; alterum nobis cum dis, alterum cum béluis commine est. quo 
mihi réctius vidétur ingeni quam virium opibus gloriam quaerere, et, quoniam vita 
ipsa qua fruimur brevis est, memoriam nostri quam maxumé longam efficere; nam 


divitiarum et formae gloria fluxa atque fragilis est, virtis clara aeternaque habétur. 


stude6, studére, studui, be eager, desire 

praesto (prae- + st6), praestare, praestiti, 
praestatiirus stand before, be superior, excel 
(+ dat.) 

céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort; 
pl., power, resources, wealth 

nitor, niti, nixus/nisus sum rest upon, rely on 
(+ abl.); make an effort, strive 

decet, decére, decuit, (impersonal verb) it is 
becoming, it is proper (+ acc. + infin.) 

silentium, silentii n. silence; silentid, Ablative of 
Manner, in silence 

transe6 (trans- + eG), transire, transii/transivi, 
transitus go across, pass through 

veluti (conj.) even as, just as 

pecus, pecoris n. (herd) animal, livestock; 
pl., farm animals 

pronus, -a, -um leaning or bending forward 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 


oboediéns, oboedientis obedient, compliant, 
subject 

fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; 
imagine 

situs, -a, -um placed, set, situated 

servitium, servitii n. slavery 

bélua, béluae f. wild beast 

comminis, commine common, shared; held in 
common 

réctus, -a, -um straight; right, correct 

fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

memoria, memoriae f. memory, remembrance 

maxumé = maximé; quam maxumé longam = 
quam longissimam 

efficid (ex- + facid) bring about 

divitiae, divitiarum f. pl. wealth, riches 

forma, formae f: shape, form; beauty 

fluxus, -a, -um flowing, loose; weak, fleeting, 
perishable 

fragilis, fragile easily broken, frail 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid I1.491—505 


instat vi patria’ Pyrrhus; nec claustra nec ipsi 


custodés sufferre valent; labat ariete crébr6 


ianua, et €mO6ti procumbunt cardine postés. 


fit via vi; rumpunt adittis primdsque trucidant 


immissi Danai et laté loca milite complent. 495 


non sic, aggeribus ruptis cum! spimeus amnis 


exiit oppositasque €vicit gurgite molés, 


fertur in arva furéns cumulo campdsque per omnis 


cum stabulis armenta trahit. vidi ipse furentem 


caede Neoptolemum geminésque in limine Atridas, 500 


vidi Hecubam centumque nuriis Priamumque per aras 


sanguine foedantem qu6s ipse sacraverat ignis. 


inst6 (in- + std), instare, Institi, Instatirus press 
(hostilely), press on 

‘patrius, -a, -um, of or belonging to a father, 
paternal; ancestral 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus (son of Achilles) 
(= Neoptolemus) 

claustrum, claustri n. bolt, bar 

cust6s, custddis m. or f. guard(ian), protector, 
sentry 

suffer6 (sub- + ferd), sufferre, sustuli, sublatus 
endure, withstand 

labé, labare, labavi, 
give way 

ariés, arietis m. (battering) ram; the -i- of ariete 
is here consonantal for purposes of scansion. 

créber, crébra, crébrum frequent, repeated 

ianua, ianuae f. door 

émoved (é- + moved) remove, dislodge 

procumb6, proécumbere, procubui, procubitum 
bend forward; fall down, crash 

card6, cardinis m. pivot; hinge 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 

fid, fieri, factus sum be made; fit = 3rd sing. pres. 
act. indic. 

rumpo, rumpere, riipi, ruptus split, burst, break 

aditus, aditiis m. approach, entrance, doorway 

trucid6 (1-tr.) slaughter, butcher 

immitt6 (in- + mittd) send in, send against 

Danai, Danaorum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

laté (adv.) widely, far and wide 

comple6, complére, complévi, complétus 
fill completely 


be shaky, totter, 


agger, aggeris m. mound; bank (of a river) 

‘cum, here (conj. + perf. indic.) whenever; 
translate exiit and €vicit as pres. indic. 

spiimeus, -a, -um foamy, frothy 

amnis, amnis, -ium m. stream, torrent 

exeo (ex- + e6), exire, exii/exivi, exitum go out 

oppond (ob- + pond) place in the way, place 
against 

évinco (é- + vincd) defeat utterly, overcome 

gurges, gurgitis m. swirling water, eddy, 
whirlpool 

mdlés, mdlis, -ium f; mass; dam 

arvum, arvi n. (ploughed) field 

fur6, furere, be crazy; rage, rave 

cumulus, cumuli m. heap, pile; mass, wave 

stabulum, stabuli n. stable, shed, stall 

armentum, armenti n. herd; bull, head of cattle; 
pl., cattle 

trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag 

caedés, caedis, -ium f: slaughter 

Neoptolemus, Neoptolemi m. Neoptolemus (son 
of Achilles) (= Pyrrhus) 

geminus, -a, -um twin-born, twin 

limen, liminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold 

Atridés, Atridae m. son of Atreus (either 
Agamemnon or Menelaus) 

Hecuba, Hecubae f Hecuba (wife of Priam) 

nurus, nuriis f, daughter-in-law 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

foed6 (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

sacr6 (1-tr.) make sacred, consecrate 
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quinquaginta illi thalami, spés tanta nepotum, 


barbarico postés aur6 spoliisque superbi 


procubuére; tenent Danai qua' déficit ignis. 505 


thalamus, thalami m. sing. or pl., inner room, 
wedding chamber; marriage 

tantus, -a, -um So great 

nepos, nepotis m. grandson 

barbaricus, -a, -um barbarian 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 

spolium, spolii n. booty, spoil 


superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

procumbé, procumbere, procubui, procubitum 
bend forward; fall down, crash 

Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

qua, here (adv.) where 

déficid (dé- + facid) let down, fail 
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4. Ovid, Metamorphosés 1.463—77 


filius huic Veneris “figat tuus omnia, Phoebe, 

t@ meus arcus,” ait: “quantoque animalia cédunt 

cuncta ded, tanto minor est tua gloria nostra.” 465 
dixit et élisd percussis dere pennis 

inpiger umbrosa Parnasi cOnstitit arce 

éque sagittifera prompsit duo téla pharetra 

diversOrum operum: fugat hoc, facit illud amorem. 

quod facit auratum est et cuspide fulget acuta; 470 
quod fugat obtisum est et habet sub harundine plumbum. 

hoc deus in nympha Pénéide fixit, at illo 


laesit Apollineds traiecta per ossa medullas. 


protinus alter amat, fugit altera nomen amantis, 


silvarum latebris captivarumque ferarum 
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exuviis gaudéns innuptaeque aemula Phoebés. 


vitta coércébat positds sine lége capillos. 


figs, figere, fixi, fixus fix, pierce 

Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

arcus, arciis m. bow (for shooting arrows) 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
indic. 

quantus, -a, -um how much 

ciinctus, -a, -um all 

tantus, -a, -um so much 

élid6, élidere, élisi, élisus break thoroughly, 
batter, cut 

percuti6, percutere, percussi, percussus strike, 
beat; percussis . . . pennis, by the beating of 
wings 

aér, deris m. air 

penna, pennae f: wing 

inpiger, inpigra, inpigrum not slow, energetic, 
brisk 

umbrdosus, -a, -um shady 

Parnasus, Parnasi m. Parnassus (a mountain in 
Greece) 

consist6, consistere, constiti, —— make a stand, 
halt 

arx, arcis f. citadel; height, peak 

sagittifer, sagittifera, sagittiferum arrow-bearing 

prom6, promere, prompsi, promptus bring 
forth, draw 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

diversus, -a, -um different 

fug6 (1-tr.) cause to flee, put to flight 

auratus, -a, -um made of gold, golden 

cuspis, cuspidis f: sharp point, tip 

fulges, fulgére, fulsi, shine, gleam 


aciitus, -a, -um sharp, pointed 

obtiisus, -a, -um blunt, dull 

harund6, harundinis f. reed; (arrow) shaft 

plumbum, plumbi n. lead 

nympha, nymphae f. nymph (a semidivine spirit) 

Pénéis, Pénéidos descended from (the river god) 
Peneus; Pénéide = abl. sing. 

at (conj.) but 

laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm, wound 

Apollineus, -a, -um of or belonging to Apollo 

traicid (trans- + iacid) pierce, transfix 

OS, ossis n. bone 

medulla, medullae f. marrow; pl., vitals, innards 

protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

nomen, nodminis n. name 

silva, silvae f. forest 

latebra, latebrae f: hiding place, lair, recess 

captivus, -a, -um captive, captured (in hunting or 
fishing) 

fera, ferae f. wild animal, beast 

exuviae, exuviarum f. pl. (stripped) armor; skin(s) 

gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 

innuptus, -a, -um unmarried, maiden 

aemulus, -a, -um emulous, rivaling (+ gen.) 

Phoebé, Phoebés f, Phoebe (Diana); Phoebés = 
gen. sing. 

vitta, vittae f/ headband 

coérceo, coércére, coércui, coércitus restrain, 
keep back 

capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 
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§113. About Meter II 


The Roman poets learned from Greek models the dactylic hexameter, the meter of 
epic, and the elegiac couplet, the meter of love poetry ({83). Some also chose to imi- 
tate meters of such Greek lyric poets as Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcaeus.! 

Lyric poetry (originally so called because it was recited with the accompaniment 
of music played on a lyre) most often found its subject matter in the events and con- 
cerns of personal, private life: friendship, humor, love, wine, mortality. Both Catul- 
lus and Horace brought lyric meters into Latin poetry, but in his four books of Odes, 
Horace demonstrated mastery of a far greater variety of these meters. 

Since all Latin poetry is quantitative, the basic rules for scanning lyric meters 
(for determining long and short syllables and marking elisions) are the same as 
those used for scanning dactylic hexameters and elegiac couplets. Some lyric poems 
use dactylic lines or sequences of dactylic feet, but many lyric meters have lines that 
are not divided into feet. 

Certain lyric units may be learned and identified, but one generally learns the 
metrical scheme for each complete lyric line. Some lyric poems have only one met- 
rical scheme that is repeated in every line (stichic verse), some have two metrical 
schemes in alternation (couplets), and others have four lines that repeat (strophic or 
stanzaic verse). 

Stichic verse is indicated when each line begins at the left-hand margin. (For ex- 
ample, dactylic hexameter is stichic verse.) Each indented line indicates a metrically 
different line. 


Common Terms and Metrical Units of Latin Lyric Poetry 


acephalous (< Greek akephalos, headless) missing the first element 
metron (< Greek metron, measure) the smallest metrical unit allowed in a given 
scheme 


dimeter consisting of two metra 
trimeter consisting of three metra 
tetrameter consisting of four metra 
pentameter consisting of five metra 
hexameter consisting of six metra 
NOTE: FOR DACTYLS ONE DACTYLIC FOOT = ONE METRON 
FOR IAMBS, TROCHEES, AND ANAPESTS TWO FEET = ONE METRON 
iamb ~- 
iambic metron x - ~- 
bacchiac ~ - - 


dactyl ---~ 


1. Other Roman poets wrote tragedies and imitated the meters found in Greek tragic poetry. The Roman adap- 
tations of these meters are not presented in this book. 
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spondee - - 

adonic — ~~ -x 
hemiepes - ~~ - ~~ x 
anapest ~~ — 

trochee —~ 

trochaic metron - ~ - x 
cretic —~- 

choriamb - ~~ - 
glyconic x x —~~-~x 
hipponactean x x - ~~ -~-x 
pherecratean x x -~~-x 


Hendecasyllable 


Many of the short poems of Catullus employ a repeating eleven-syllable line with this 
scheme: 


Iam vér égelidis refert tepdrés 


— — vv — -y — wv 


iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first two syllables and the last syllable are anceps ({83). 


2. The hendecasyllabic line is basically iambic in rhythm. An iamb is a metrical unit composed 
of one short syllable followed by one long syllable (--). The unit --~-, called a choriamb, is 
characteristic of this meter and several other lyric meters. Meters constructed around the chor- 
iamb are called Aeolic meters. 


3. A word usually ends after the fifth or sixth syllable, and this word end may be considered the 
line’s caesural pause. 


Choliambic (Limping Iambic) 


Several of Catullus’s short poems employ a repeating iambic line with this scheme: 


Sg te ee 


Miser Catull le, désinas | ineptire 


et quod vidés | perisse per] ditum dicis. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The sequence x ~~~ is called an iambic metron (< Greek metron, measure) and is composed 
of two iambs (--—~-), although the first syllable is anceps. When scanning, one regularly marks 
off each iambic metron. 
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2. Because a long is substituted for a short in the second iamb of the last metron of the line, 
this meter is said to “limp” or slow down. 


3. A word usually ends after the fifth syllable, and this word end may be considered the line’s 
caesural pause. 


Sapphic Strophe 


Two of Catullus’s and many of Horace’s poems employ a stanzaic form possibly cre- 
ated by the Greek poet Sappho and bearing her name: 


-~-x _| | ~~-~-x  (cretic and acephalous hipponactean) 


—v~—X (adonic) 


Integer vitae | | scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris | | iaculis neque_arcii 
nec venénatis | | gravida sagittis 


Fusce, pharetra ... 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first three lines of the Sapphic strophe have the same metrical scheme, a line composed 
of two lyric units, the cretic (-~-) and the hipponactean (x x —-~~-~- x). Because the hippo- 
nactean is missing the first element, it is called “headless” or acephalous. Note that the chori- 
amb (--~~-) is present in the hipponactean. There is a regular caesura after the fifth syllable. 


2. The last line of the Sapphic strophe resembles the last two feet of a dactylic hexameter line. 
This short line is called an adonic. 


Asclepiadean Meters 


Lyric meters that feature a unit known as a glyconic (x x -~~-v~ x) are called Ascle- 
piadean meters after an Alexandrian love poet, Asclepiades, who lived in the third 
century B.c.E. Horace employs several Asclepiadean meters, some of which are pre- 


sented below. 


One Asclepiadean meter employs a repeating glyconic line in which the chor- 
iamb within the glyconic is doubled: 


See | parse x 


— — - vy — ve 


Exégi monumentum aere perennius 


- —_— ¥y_ vwe— —_v v —_ we 


régalique sita/ | pyramidum altius 
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Another Asclepiadean meter employs a repeating glyconic line in which the 
choriamb within the glyconic is tripled: 


melee cat is 


Ta né duiaesieris4)-scire nef a-t/-quem mihi, quem tibi 


fren di dederint, | | Leuconoé, | | nec Babylonioés 


A third Asclepiadean meter employs a glyconic line alternating with a glyconic 
line in which the choriamb within the glyconic is doubled: 


Donec gratus eram tibi 


nec quisquam potior bracchia candidae 


A stanzaic meter features the glyconic and variations: 


XX -ve— | vere X (glyconic with doubled choriamb) 
ee I een x 
XX —-¥— xX (pherecratean) 
XX =~v—y x (glyconic) 


Quis multa gracilis | | té puer in rosa 
perfisus liquidis | | urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 


cui flavam religas comam 


Archilochian Meter 


Horace borrowed several meters from the Greek poet Archilochus. One of them em- 
ploys a couplet form, the first line of which is dactylic hexameter, the second line of 
which is a hemiepes. 


safe en feawfeasfeg 


— —; —w iv ¥y wly— — —_ ~~ wv _ — 


Diffal geére at vés, | | pede! unt iam | gramina | campis 


arbori| busque col mae 
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Alcaic Strophe 


Horace’s most intricate metrical form was borrowed from the Greek poet Alcaeus: 


X-<- x | | —vy-~ xX (iambic metron and acephalous glyconic) 
Palas, 
X—~+- —-~- - (iambic dimeter and one syllable)? 
seve - v= x (hemiepes and bacchiac) 


i — - = — — © - 


Non semper int brés | | nubibus hispidos 


_ _ - — _ —_ - _— ve 


manant in a] gros | | aut mare Caspium 


—_ ‘nas - — yo — 


vexant ime! qualés procell lae 


— - - _ - w— wv — 


tisque nec Armeniis in Gris 


2. In the second iambic metron, the first syllable is always long. 


b > 


+ 
— 


me ar eee <b 
- mtr: set | . 
wa.0" ' Opus a | ey orit a 


a? 


~ ik aut fee ke naira abbragi* ie NV? ore | 
: rae 
7 7 cy —— ay HL? eee 
. i'rene De Oy PR Seen 19g od. ===) -—a © a 
oe CRF GRIN = ea HEN M Lreial, 
- ie ) = J sy ~— ie - es 
a eDicgaitl wxnd dines \, oval tal peered no 
~ « * = — _ - 
ae panes nar + aad palatial shpat oe 
Cam. no awe, Ge ~« od ene ra nant oa : ce 
—s be . 
= ee ee ee a> the Sinks i tvh 0] LSteracweA ana sage © - 
Pn ted il 2) evatkar ol 
- ahr, , at 7 -” > 
or —" 7 
a ae 
a 


a Le . a 


Gis 2 sidhhegen tae ¥ ’ 
‘ep ere _— st 
i : in a , - 


4 _ rae . 


a 


aoa ge gd hae BD 


Vocabulary 


> gratia, gratiae f. favor, kindness; grati- 
tude, thanks 

> littera, litterae f: letter (of the alphabet); 
pl., letter, epistle 
memoria, memoriae f. memory 


> dubium, dubii n. doubt, hesitation ({117) 


> géns, gentis, -ium f. nation, people; 
family 
fors, fortis, -ium f. chance, luck 
mons, montis, -ium m. mountain 
> rumor, rumoris m. rumor 


» fas (indeclinable noun) n. (what is 
divinely) right; (what is) permitted 
> nefas (indeclinable noun) n. (what is 
divinely) forbidden; sacrilege 


> dubité (1-tr.) hesitate; doubt (§117) 
> 616 (1-tr.) beg (for) 

> rogo (1-tr.) ask (for) 

> spéro (1-tr.) hope (for) 


> conficid, conficere, conféci, confectus 
accomplish, complete 

> obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum forget 
(+ gen.) 

> praeficid, praeficere, praeféci, praefectus 
put in charge (of) 


» infer, inferre, intuli, illatus carry (into); 
inflict (on) 

> praeferd, praeferre, praetuli, praelatus 
prefer 

> praesum, praeesse, praefui, praefutirus 
be in charge (of), be in command (of) 


> vol6, velle, volui, be willing, want, 

wish (§119) 

> malo, mille, malui, 
prefer (§119) 

> ndl6, ndlle, ndlui, be unwilling, 
not want, not wish (§119) 


want more, 


» dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) 
> indignus, -a, -um unworthy (of) (+ abl.) 
» dubius, -a, -um doubtful (§117) 


an (conj.) introduces an alternative ques- 
tion, or (J114); introduces an Indirect Ques- 
tion, whether (§116) 

> cum (conj.) when; since; although (§118) 

> modo (ady.) only, just; now, just now 
necne (conj.) in Indirect Question, or not 
(J116) 
nonne (interrog. particle) introduces a 
direct question expecting the answer “yes” 
(§114) 
num (interrog. particle) introduces a direct 
question expecting the answer “no” (§114); 
introduces an Indirect Question, whether 
(§116) 
praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond; except 
quin (conj.) introduces Doubting clause, 
that (§117) 
quo (interrog. adv.) to where, whither 

> tum or tunc (adv.) then, at that time 
unde (interrog. adv.) from where, whence 
utrum (interrog. particle) introduces the 
first question of a double direct question or 
Indirect Question (§114, §116) 
utrum...an... whether ...or... 
Me, ..alls.. 

TES: 0 (§114, §116) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> gratia, gratiae f may mean the “favor” or “kindness” that one shows to another or the “gratitude” one feels 
in return for a favor or kindness. Both the singular and the plural may be used in a variety of idioms: gratias 
agere, “to give thanks”; gratiam or gratids habére, “to have gratitude.” 

> In the singular littera, litterae f refers to a “letter” of the alphabet. In the plural it most often means a single 
“epistle” or “letter.” An adjective of quantity or number may be added to indicate more than one letter. 


Filid litteras misi. I sent a letter to (my) son. 
Filid multas litteras misi. I sent many letters to (my) son. 


” 


The plural of littera may also mean, more abstractly, “(humane) letters,” “literature.” 

> dubium, dubii n. is a substantive of the adjective dubius, -a, -um. It regularly appears with an Indirect 
Question or a Doubting clause (§117). 

> véns, gentis, -ium f. may refer to a collective “people” or “nation.” Among Roman citizens, a géns was a 
group of families that shared the same ndmen (name) (J16). géns may also refer to an individual family. 
In the plural, gentés may mean “nations of the world” or “the human race” as a whole. 

> rimor, riimoris m. may mean “rumor” or “gossip.” The phrase riimor est introduces an Indirect State- 
ment (§107). 


Rumor est Caesarem venire. There is a rumor that Caesar is coming. 


» fas is an indeclinable neuter noun. Its strict meaning is what is “right” according to divine law, as opposed 
to itis, which indicates “right” according to human law. It may also be used of “(what is) permitted” or 
“(what is) lawful” in a more general sense. It commonly occurs in parenthetical remarks, such as si fas 
(est) (if it is right). It is also often used as a Predicate Nominative or Predicate Accusative. 


Fas est hoc facere. To do this thing is right. 


> nefas is an indeclinable neuter noun formed by the addition of the negative prefix ne- to fas. Thus its strict 
meaning is what is an “offense” according to divine law (sacrilege). 

» When the verb dubitd, dubitare, dubitavi, dubitatus means “hesitate,” it is often followed by a Comple- 
mentary Infinitive. When it means “doubt,” it regularly introduces an Indirect Question or a Doubting 
clause (§117). 


person begged and the thing begged for. It may also introduce an Indirect Command. 


Civés deds pacem Grant. The citizens beg the gods for peace. 
Milités 6rémus né discédant. Let us beg the soldiers that they not depart. 


} rogo, rogare, rogavi, rogatus may introduce an Indirect Question (§116) or an Indirect Command. It may 
take an Accusative, Direct Object expressing the person asked or the thing asked for. Like 6r5, rogd may take 
a double accusative. 


Milités auxilium rogémus. Let us ask the soldiers for aid. 


} spéro, spérare, spéravi, spératus is a denominative verb formed from the noun spés. spérd may be followed 
by an Accusative, Direct Object, or it may introduce an Indirect Statement. 

> conficid, cénficere, conféci, cénfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix con- to faci. 
It may mean “accomplish” or “complete” (tasks, duties, written works, periods of time). It is a synonym of 
perficid. conficid may also mean “wear out” or “kill.” 

> obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum may introduce an Indirect Statement. It often takes a Genitive with Ex- 
pressions of Remembering and Forgetting (Objective Genitive) (cf. memini). obliviscor may also take an 
Accusative, Direct Object, particularly when the object is a neuter pronoun. When it takes an Object In- 
finitive, obliviscor may mean “forget” or “forget how.” 


Numquam obliviscar illius noctis. I shall never forget that night. (Objective Genitive) 
Omnia obliviscébar. I was forgetting all things. (Accusative, Direct Object) 
Miser poéta scribere oblitus est. The wretched poet forgot how to write. (Object Infinitive) 
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> praeficid, praeficere, praeféci, praefectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- to 
facid. praeficid is a transitive verb and also takes a Dative with a Compound Verb (§121). 


Senatus Caesarem c6piis in Italia praeficiet. 
The senate will put Caesar in charge of the troops in Italy. 


> infer6, inferre, intult, illatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix in- to ferd. inferd is 
a transitive verb and also takes a Dative with a Compound Verb (§121). It may mean “carry in” or “inflict” 
(war, injury, disgrace). 


Bellum incolis intulimus. We inflicted war on the inhabitants. 


» praefero, praeferre, praetuli, praelatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- to 
fer6. praefers is a transitive verb and also takes a Dative with a Compound Verb (§121). 


Mortemne servitiiti praefers? Do you prefer death to slavery? 


» praesum, praeesse, praefui, praefutiirus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- to 
sum. praesum is an intransitive verb that takes a Dative with a Compound Verb (§121). 


Copiis praeerat. He was in command of the troops. 


> vol6, velle, volui, is an irregular verb. For its forms see §119. vol6 may be transitive (want, wish) or 
may be used absolutely (be willing). While optd, cupid, and volé all express desire, vold suggests a stronger 
sense of will or purpose on the part of the subject. volé appears in two common idioms: bene velle, “to wish 
well,” and male velle, “to wish ill.” Both are followed by a Dative of Reference. 

> mals, mille, malui, is an irregular compound verb formed by the addition of the comparative adverb 
magis to volo. For its forms and the constructions that accompany it, see §119. 

> ndl6, ndlle, ndlui, is an irregular compound verb formed by the addition of the adverb non to vold. 
For its forms see §119. It has meanings that are parallel to volé (not want, not wish, be unwilling), and it 
may mean “refuse.” 

» dignus, -a, -um is an adjective that takes an Ablative of Respect to indicate that which someone is worthy 
of. Such an Ablative of Respect is regularly translated with the English preposition “of.” dignus may also 
be used absolutely (deserving, worthwhile). 


Hoc opus vestra ciira dignum est. This work is worthy of your (pl.) concern. 
Dignum est multa scire. To know many things is worthwhile. 


> indignus, -a, -um is an adjective that takes an Ablative of Respect to indicate that which someone is un- 
worthy of. Such an Ablative of Respect is regularly translated with the English preposition “of.” 

> dubius, -a, -um regularly appears with an Indirect Question or a Doubting clause (§117). 

> The conjunction cum was developed from an old accusative form of the relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, 
and the archaic form quom is common in Roman writers prior to Cicero. This conjunction is not linguis- 
tically related to the preposition that is spelled identically. For its use see 118. 

> modo is an adverb that was in origin the ablative singular of modus, but note that the final -o is short. modo 
is often used to strengthen an imperative (only, just). It may be used as a temporal adverb (now, just now) 
and may appear in place of sdlum in the expression nén modo . . . sed/vérum etiam . . . 

> tum (adv.) and tunc (ady.) are synonymous. tunc is formed by the addition of the emphatic suffix -ce to 
tum. In early Latin tunc was more emphatic than tum. By the Augustan period this emphasis was less pro- 
nounced. tum may be used with cum with a variety of emphases. The correlatives cum... tum... may 
be translated “when... then/at the same time... ,” “both . . . and (especially) .. . ,” or “not only... but 
Om he? 


Cum illud faciébat, tum discédébam. 

When he was doing that thing, then/at the same time I was departing. 
Cénsilium cum patriae tum sibi inimicum capiébat. 

He was forming a plan hostile both to his country and (especially) to himself. 
Dicere visa est cum honestam sententiam, tum véram. 

She seemed to speak not only an honorable opinion, but also a true (one). 
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dignus 
gens 
mons 
obliviscor 
rogo 

volo 
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Derivatives 

dignity; indignant; disdain; dainty 
gentle; gentile 

mountain; amount 

oblivious; oubliette 

interrogate; abrogate 

voluntary; velleity; volition; malevolence 


Cognates 

decent; doctor; dogma 

kin; king; gender; genealogy; gene 
mouth; imminent; menace 

slime; slip 

rich; reckless 

voluptuous; will; wealth; well 
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§114. Direct Questions 


A direct question is a question written or uttered directly. In Latin a direct question 
may be introduced by the enclitic -ne attached to the first word of the question or by 
nothing at all. For example: 


Légistine illud carmen? Did you read that poem? 
Illud carmen légisti? Did you read that poem? 


Direct questions may also be introduced by the interrogative particles nénne and 
num. Nonne introduces a question to which the expected answer is yes. Num intro- 
duces a question to which the expected answer is no. For example: 


Nonne illud carmen légisti? You read that poem, didn’t you? (Yes) 
Num illud carmen légisti? You didn’t read that poem, did you? (No) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Nonne is formed from the combination of n6n and -ne. In translating Latin direct questions 
introduced by nénne, a phrase such as “didn’t you?” is added to make clear that the expected 
answer is yes. 


2. In translating Latin direct questions introduced by num, a negative adverb and a phrase such 
as “did you?” are added to make clear that the expected answer is no. 


Direct questions may also be introduced by a variety of interrogative pronouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. The following is a list of all the words presented in Chapters 
I—XII that may introduce questions. 


quis, quid who, what 

qui, quae, quod what , which 
cur 

quam ob rem why 

quare 

ubi when 

ubi where 

unde from where, whence 
quo to where, whither 
quemadmodum how 

quo modo in what way, how 
uter, utra, utrum which one (of two) 


A question such as “Will you come to Rome or will you stay in the country?” is 
called a double direct question. A double direct question in Latin may be introduced 
by the interrogative particle utrum, by -ne, or by nothing at all. The conjunction an 
(or) introduces the second question. For example: 
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Utrum Romam veniés an riiri manébis? 

Rodmamne veniés an riiri manébis? 

R6dmam veniés an riiri manébis? 

To Rome will you come or in the country will you stay? 
Will you come to Rome or will you stay in the country? 
Utrum Romam veniés an non? 

Will you come to Rome or (will you) not (come to Rome)? 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. There are no differences in meaning among the first three double direct questions. Double 
direct questions introduced by utrum or -ne are more common in classical Latin than those 
introduced by nothing at all. 


2. Utrum is in origin the neuter singular accusative of the interrogative adjective uter, utra, 
utrum used adverbially (whether). In double direct questions it may introduce the first ques- 
tion, but it should not be translated. 


3. The ellipsis of certain words from one or both questions is a regular feature of double direct 
questions. Although in the last sentence only nén appears after an, the rest of the second ques- 
tion may easily be supplied from the first question. 


4. Additional questions may be added to double direct questions using the conjunction an. 


§115. Deliberative Subjunctive 


A verb in the present subjunctive in a direct question may be used to indicate that 
the subject is deliberating about or weighing courses of action for the present or the 
future. A verb in the imperfect subjunctive in a direct question may be used to indi- 
cate that the subject is deliberating about an action in the past. The adverb n6n is 
used for negation. This independent use of the subjunctive is called Deliberative 
(< déliber6, “weigh”). For example: 


Quid nunc agam? What should I do now? 
What am I to do now? 

Quid ills tempore agerem? What should I have done at that time? 
What was I to do at that time? 

Non venirem R6mam? Should I not have come to Rome? 


Was I not to have come to Rome? 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Deliberative subjunctive is a variety of the Hortatory subjunctive. Unlike the Hortatory 
subjunctive, which expresses the will of the subject, the Deliberative subjunctive asks about the 
will of the person addressed. The Deliberative subjunctive most commonly occurs in the first 
person. 

2. The English words “am/are/is . . . to” or “should” are regularly used to translate a Delibera- 
tive subjunctive in present or future time. 

3. The English words “was/were . . . to” or “should have” are regularly used to translate a Delib- 
erative subjunctive in past time. 


4. The syntax of, for example, agerem is imperfect subjunctive, Deliberative, past time. 
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5. Sometimes an independent subjunctive appearing in a question is Potential rather than Delib- 
erative. For example: 


Quis rem piblicam perire cupiat? Who would desire the republic to perish? 


@ Driit 114-115, pace 499, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§116. Indirect Questions 


When a question is reported indirectly as part of a complex sentence, the question is 
subordinated to a main verb, and the resulting subordinate clause is called an Indi- 
rect Question. For example: 


What do those poets think about the nature of the gods? (Direct Question) 
I do not know what those poets think about the nature of the gods. (Indirect Question) 


When a direct question is reported indirectly in English, the subject and the verb of 
the direct question may have to be changed (for example, “do ... think” becomes 
“think”). In Latin, the verb of the indirect question is in the subjunctive mood according to 
the rules of sequence. For example: 


Nesci6 quid illi poétae dé natira dedrum cégitent. 

I do not know what those poets about the nature of the gods think. 

I do not know what those poets think about the nature of the gods. 
Nesci6 quid illi poétae dé natiira dedrum cégitaverint. 

I do not know what those poets thought about the nature of the gods. 
Nesci6 quid dé natira dedrum dictirus sis. 

I do not know what you will (are going to) say about the nature of the gods. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. An Indirect Question is a noun clause. It functions as either the direct object or (less fre- 
quently) the subject of the verb that introduces it. 
2. Many Indirect Questions in early Latin appear with their verbs in the indicative. The use of 
the subjunctive mood in Indirect Questions may have its origin in Deliberative subjunctives 
that were then made indirect. Regardless of the origin, the use of the subjunctive mood in Indi- 
rect Questions reflects the view of the subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain 
subordinate clauses. 
3. Future time in Indirect Questions is frequently indicated by the active periphrastic. 
4. The syntax of, for example, cOgitaverint is perfect subjunctive, Indirect Question, primary se- 
quence, prior time. 
5. Most often the subjunctive verb in an Indirect Question should be translated into English as 
if it were indicative. The tense of the translation is determined by the relative time of the sub- 
junctive to the main verb. 


An Indirect Question may be introduced by any of the interrogative words used 
to introduce direct questions. When an original direct question has no interrogative 
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word or is introduced by the enclitic -ne, the indirect form may be introduced by the 
interrogative particle num or an, “whether.” For example: 


ROmam ire optat? Is she desiring to go to Rome? 
Quaesivérunt num ROmam ire optaret. They asked whether she was desiring to 
go to Rome. 


Double Indirect Questions may be introduced by utrum, -ne, or nothing at all. The 
conjunction an (or) introduces the second question. Double Indirect Questions use 
the negative conjunction necne, “or not,” instead of an n6n (as in double direct ques- 
tions). For example: 


Utrum Romam ire optat an riiri manére? 

Is she desiring to go to Rome or to remain in the country? 

Quaesii utrum Romam ire optaret an riiri manére. 

I asked whether she was desiring to go to Rome or to stay in the country. 


Utrum Romam ire optat an nén? 

Is she desiring to go to Rome or not? 

Quaesii utrum Romam ire optaret necne. 

I asked whether she was desiring to go to Rome or not. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Double Indirect Questions introduced by utrum or -ne are more common in classical Latin 
than those introduced by nothing at all. 


2. In double Indirect Questions, the English word “whether” is used to translate utrum or -ne. 
“Whether” must be added to the English translation when the beginning of a double Indirect 
Question is not indicated in Latin. 


Occasionally the verb in the subjunctive mood in an Indirect Question repre- 
sents an original independent use of the subjunctive. For example: 


Nesci6 quid faciam. I do not know what I should do. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In this sentence, although faciam could represent a direct question with a verb in the indica- 
tive mood (Quid faci6? What am I doing?), the translation indicates that the original question 
had a verb in the subjunctive mood (Quid faciam? What should I do? [Deliberative subjunctive}). 
2. The Deliberative subjunctive is the most common kind of independent subjunctive to appear 
in an Indirect Question. Occasionally a Potential subjunctive may also appear in an Indirect 
Question. 
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§117. Doubting Clauses 


When an Indirect Question introduced by num, an (whether), or another interroga- 
tive word is preceded by a verb or other expression of doubting, the Indirect Ques- 
tion is sometimes called a Doubting clause. For example: 


Omnés dubitabant num Ciceré locitirus esset. (dubitd [1-tr.] doubt) 
All men were doubting whether Cicero was going to speak. 

Dubium est an nostri vincant. (dubium, dubii n. doubt) 

There is a doubt whether our men are conquering. 


When the expression of doubting is negated, or when negation is implied, the 
Doubting clause is introduced by the conjunction quin (that). For example: 


Non dubitavi quin Cicer lociitirus esset. 

I did not doubt that Cicero was going to speak. 
Nallum dubium est quin nostri vincant. 

There is no doubt that our men are conquering. 
Quis dubitet quin nostri vincant? 

Who would doubt that our men are conquering? 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Because they are essentially Indirect Questions, Doubting clauses have their verbs in the sub- 
junctive according to the rules of sequence. 


2. In the third sentence negation is implied because the answer to this rhetorical question 
would be “no one.” 


@ Dri 116-117, pace 505, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§118. Subordinate Clauses II: The Conjunction cum 


The subordinating conjunction cum has a variety of meanings. The verb in a cum 
clause may be in the indicative or the subjunctive mood, depending on what partic- 
ular type of clause cum introduces. 


Type of Clause Mood of Verb Translation of cum 

Temporal Indicative “(at the time) when”! 

Circumstantial Indicative (primary) (rare) “(under the circumstances) when” 
Subjunctive (secondary) 

Causal Subjunctive “since/because” 

Concessive Subjunctive “although” 


1. When cum is followed by a perfect indicative and the verb in the main clause is present indicative, cum should 
be translated “whenever,” and the perfect indicative should be translated as a present. When cum is followed by the 
pluperfect indicative and the verb in the main clause is imperfect indicative, cum should be translated “whenever,” 
and the pluperfect indicative should be translated as an imperfect. 
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Like other subordinate clauses, cum clauses may precede or follow main clauses. 
When the subjunctive mood is used for the verb in a cum clause, the rules of se- 
quence are followed. For example: 


Temporal 
Milités ad campum accessérunt cum signum datum est. 
The soldiers toward the plain approached (at the time) when the signal was given. 
The soldiers approached the plain when the signal was given. 
Cum milités in campo vidi, magnopere timed. 
Whenever soldiers (d.o.) on the plain I see, greatly I am afraid. 
Whenever I see soldiers on the plain, | am greatly afraid. 
Cum milités in campo videram, magnopere timébam. 
Whenever I saw (repeatedly) soldiers on the plain, I used to be greatly afraid. 

Circumstantial 
Hoc, cum dicunt, intellegere mihi non videntur. 
This thing, (under the circumstances) when they say, to understand to me they do not 
seem. 
When they say this thing, they do not seem to me to understand (it). 
Caesar, cum loquerétur, ab inimicis interfectus est. 
Caesar, (under the circumstances) when he was speaking, by (his) enemies was killed. 
When Caesar was speaking, he was killed by (his) enemies. 
Causal 

Pugnare non possum cum gladi6 caream. 
To fight I am not able because a sword I am lacking. 
I am not able to fight because I am lacking a sword. 

Concessive 
Cicer6, cum in oppido parvo natus esset, Romae tamen vivébat. 
Cicero, although in a small town he had been born, in Rome nevertheless he used to live. 
Although Cicero had been born in a small town, nevertheless he used to live in Rome. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The use of the subjunctive mood in circumstantial, causal, and concessive cum clauses re- 
flects the view of the subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain subordinate 
clauses. 


2. A cum clause followed by a verb in the subjunctive mood may introduce a circumstantial, 

causal, or concessive clause. Context usually makes clear which sense is appropriate. For ex- 

ample, in the last sentence above the presence of tamen in the main clause indicates that the 
preceding subordinate clause is concessive. 


3. The subjunctive verb in a cum clause should be translated into English as if it were indica- 
tive. The tense of the translation is determined by the relative time of the subjunctive to the 
main verb. 


@ Dritt 118, pAGE 509, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§119. The Irregular Verbs volo, nald, and mala 


The irregular verbs volé, velle, volui, 
nolui, 


, “be willing, want, wish”; nd, ndlle, 
, “be unwilling, not want, not wish”; and malé, mille, m4lui, , “want 
more, prefer” have active forms only. They have a number of irregular forms in the 
present system. All the forms of the perfect active system are regular. MEMORIZE 
THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR CONJUGATIONS AND FORMS: 


Present Active Indicative Present Active Subjunctive 

Singular 

1 vold nolo malo velim nolim malim 

Z vis non vis mavis velis nolis malis 

3 vult non vult mavult velit nolit malit 

Plural 

1 volumus nolumus malumus velimus nolimus malimus 

os vultis non vultis mavultis velitis nolitis militis 

3 volunt nolunt malunt velint nolint malint 

Present Active Infinitive:  velle Present Active Participle:  voléns, volentis 
nolle noléns, ndlentis 
mille 


Present Active Imperative: néli (singular); nélite (plural) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are two common, older forms of vult and vultis: volt and voltis. The forms given above 
replaced these older forms during the first century B.c.£., but the older forms occur frequently 
in many classical authors, including Cicero. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE ARCHAIC FORMS. 


2. N6l6 was formed by the addition of n6n to vold. In the present active indicative conjugation 
of nolo, three forms (the second and third person singular and the second person plural) are 
simply nén and the corresponding form of vol. 

3. Malo was formed by the addition of magis to vol6, and it therefore may take structures that 
regularly accompany the comparative degree. For example: 


Sapiéns amicitiam omnibus rébus milit. (Ablative of Comparison) 
A wise man friendship (d.o.) than all things would want more. 

A wise man would want friendship more than all things. 

Nostri pugnare quam fugere maluérunt. (comparison with quam) 
Our men to fight than to flee preferred. 

Our men preferred to fight (rather) than to flee. 


4. In the imperfect and future active indicative, vold, ndl6, and mal are conjugated as if they 
were regular third-conjugation verbs with the stems vole-, néle-, and male-, respectively. The 
first person singular future active indicative forms of nolé (*ndlam) and malo (*malam) do not 
occur in the Latin literature that survives. 

5. The present active subjunctive of vol6, ndlé, and malo may be compared to the present active 
subjunctive of sum (sim, sis, sit, etc.). The imperfect active subjunctive is formed regularly 
from the irregular present active infinitives velle, nélle, and mille. 

6. Malo does not have a present active participle. 

7. Volé and malo do not have imperative forms. For the use of the imperative forms of nolo 
(noli and ndlite) see §120. 
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§120. Negative Commands with ndli or nélite and an Infinitive 


Noli and nlite are used with infinitives to express negative commands. For example: 


Noli, amice, mé 6disse. Be unwilling, friend, me (d.o.) to hate. 
Do not hate me, friend. 
Nolite ex provincia discédere. Be unwilling (pl.) from the province to depart. 


Do not (pl.) depart from the province. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Although a Jussive subjunctive may be used to express a negative command, ndli or ndlite is 
a more common way of expressing this idea in classical Latin prose. 
2. The second translations given above are to be preferred. 


@ Dritt 119-120, pAGE 515, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§121. Dative with a Compound Verb 


Many compound verbs, which have been formed by the addition of certain preposi- 
tions as prefixes to simple verbs, regularly appear with a dative that is connected in 
sense with the meaning of the preposition. Such a dative is called a Dative with a 
Compound Verb. For example: 


Ille c6piis praeest. (praesum [prae- + sum] be in charge [of}) 

That man (with reference) to the troops is in charge. 

That man is in charge of the troops. 

Iste patriae bellum inferet. (infer6 [in- + ferd} carry [in], inflict [on]) 

That (contemptible) man (with reference) to the country war (d.o.) will inflict. 
That contemptible man will inflict war on the country. 


The syntax of each italicized word (c6piis, patriae) is Dative with a Compound Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a preposition is compounded with a transitive verb, the resulting compound verb may 
take both an Accusative, Direct Object and a Dative with a Compound Verb. 
2. A Dative with a Compound Verb replaces a prepositional phrase that has an equivalent 
meaning. For example, the idea expressed by the dative patriae in the second sentence above 
might also have been conveyed by in patriam, “against the country.” Many compound verbs 
that take a Dative with a Compound Verb are also found with corresponding prepositional 
phrases. 
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3. When prefixes related to the following prepositions are used to form compound verbs, the re- 
sulting compound verbs may take a Dative with a Compound Verb: 


ad ob (prep. + acc.) in front of? 

ante post 

circum (prep. + acc.) around prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before 
cum sub 

in super (prep. + acc. or abl.) above 
inter 


4. A Dative with a Compound Verb is seldom translated with the English prepositions “to” or 
“for.” The second English translations of the two sentences above are to be preferred because 


they best represent the meanings of the compounds that result from the addition of the prepo- 
sitions to the simple verbs. 


2. Although the preposition ob regularly means “on account of,” “because of,” its original meaning was spatial 
(in front of, in the way of). 
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Short Readings 


1. A frustrated wife responds to her husband. 
véra dicd, sed néquiquam, quoniam non vis crédere. (PLautus, AmPHITRUO 835) 


néquiquam (ady.) to no avail, in vain 


2. A truism from Plautus 
tum dénique hominés nostra intellegimus bona, 
quom, quae in potestate habuimus, ea amisimus. (Piautus, Caprivi 142-43) 


dénique (advy.) finally, at last 

quom = cum 

potestas, potestatis f (legitimate) power; possession 
amitt6 (4- + mitts) send away; lose 


3. A comic character states his dilemma. 
nunc ego inter sacrum saxumque sto, nec quid faciam sci6. (PLautus, Caprivi 617) 


sacrum, sacri n. sacred place 
saxum, saxi 1. rock, stone 


4. The slave Tranio responds understandingly to an obnoxious remark of his friend Grumio. 
quasi invidére mi hdc vidére, Grumi6, 


quia mihi bene est et tibi male est; dignissumumst. (PLautus, Mosrettaria 51-52) 


quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) Grumi6, *Grumidnis m. Grumio 
invided (in- + vided) envy, be jealous of quia (conj.) because 
mi = mihi dignissumumst = dignissimumst 


5. A slave answers a question about his future. 


tinum hoc scid: quod fors feret ferémus aequé anim6. (Terence, PHorMIO 138) 


Two Roman proverbs 


6. Nescit quo tendat qui multas sequitur sémitas. ([VarRo], SENTENTIAE 88) 


tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus aim, direct oneself, travel 
sémita, sémitae f: path 


7. Nescire quid sit paupertas optimus est ad summias divitias progressus. 
({VARRO], SENTENTIAE 95) 


paupertas, paupertatis /’ poverty 
divitiae, divitiarum f. pl. wealth 
progressus, progressiis m. progress; course 
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8. A definition of a rhetorical term 


frequentatid est cum rés tota causa dispersae coguntur in inum locum qué gravior 
aut acrior aut criminOsior 6ratid sit. (RHeToRICA Ap Herennium IV.52.22) 


frequentatid, frequentatidnis f| concentration; assembling 

disperg6, dispergere, dispersi, dispersus spread about, scatter, disperse 
COgo (co- + ago), COgere, coégi, coactus drive together; bring together, collect 
crimin6sus, -a, -um accusatory, damning 


9. Cicero gives this as an example of a rhetorical statement that is obviously false. 


némo est quin pectiniam quam sapientiam malit. (Cicero, De InveNTIONE 1.80) 


10. The orator exhorts Catiline directly. 
muta iam istam mentem, mihi créde, obliviscere caedis atque incendidrum. 
(Cicero, IN CaTILiNAM I 6) 


mito (1-tr.) change 
caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 
incendium, incendii n. fire; arson 


11. The orator utters some dramatic rhetorical questions. 
6 di immortalés! ubinam gentium sumus? in qua urbe vivimus? quam rem 
publicam habémus? (Cicero, In CatitInam I 9) 


ubinam (interrog. adv.) where ever, where indeed 


12. After yet another attack on Catiline, Cicero asks a rhetorical question. 
sed cur iam dit dé ino hoste loquimur et dé e6 hoste qui iam fatétur sé esse hostem, 
et quem, quia, quod semper volui, mirus interest, non timed; dé his qui dissimu- 
lant, qui Romae remanent, qui nobiscum sunt nihil dicimus? 
(Cicero, IN CaTILINAM II 17) 


quia (conj. + indic.) because 

intersum (inter- + sum), interesse, interfui, 
dissimulé (1-tr.) conceal, pretend 

remaneo (re- + mane6) remain 


be between 


13. While speaking about fellow citizens who have joined Catiline’s conspiracy, Cicero sums 
up his patriotic feelings. 


...iam non possum oblivisci meam hanc esse patriam, mé horum esse consulem, 
mihi aut cum his vivendum aut pro his esse moriendum. 


(Cicero, In CaTiLINAM IT 27) 
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14. Cicero recounts what a leading man said about Cicero’s exile. 
... L. Cotta dixit id quod dignissimum ré publica fuit, nihil dé mé actum esse 
iure, nihil more maidrum, nihil légibus; . . . (Cicero, Pro SesTI0 73) 


L. Cotta, L. Cottae m. L. (Aurelius) Cotta (consul 65 B.c.e.) 


15. Forced to concede that those who are dead cannot be said to be miserable, a character in a 
philosophical dialogue raises another objection. 


quid? qui vivimus, cum moriendum sit, no6nne miseri sumus? quae enim potest in 
vita esse iucunditas cum diés et noctés cogitandum sit iam iamque! esse morien- 
dum? (Cicero, TuscutAnae DispuTATIONEs 1.14) 


iticunditas, iticunditatis f delight, enjoyment 
‘iam iamque, at any time now 


16. After a short interruption, a philosophical speaker returns to his argument. 
mors igitur’ ipsa, quae vidétur notissima rés esse, quid sit primum est videndum. 
(Cicero, TUscuLANAE DisPuTATIONES 1.18) 


‘igitur, here, as I was saying 


17. Ina fictional dialogue with his brother, Cicero derides the haruspex, the soothsayer who 
uses the entrails of sacrificial victims to foretell the future. 


quid? dé officid num quis’ haruspicem cdnsulit quem ad modum sit cum paren- 
tibus, cum fratribus, cum amicis vivendum, quem ad modum itendum peciinia, 
quem ad modum hondre, quem ad modum imperio? ad sapientés haec, non ad 


divinos' referri‘ solent. (Cicero, De DivinATioOne II.11) 


officium, officii n. duty, obligation, function paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 
‘quis, here, masc. sing. nom. of indef. pron., anyone honor, honGris m. (elective) office 
haruspex, haruspicis m. soothsayer, diviner ‘divinus, divini m. soothsayer, prophet 
consul6, consulere, cénsului, cénsultus consult; ‘refer6, here, refer 


ask the advice of (someone) about 


18. Cicero discusses the competing loyalties affecting many Romans. 
ego mehercule et illi’ et omnibus miinicipibus duas esse cénsed patrias, inam na- 
turae, alteram civitatis: ut ille Cato, quom esset Tusculi natus, in populi Romani civi- 


tatem susceptus est, ita, quom orti Tusculanus esset, civitite ROmanus, habuit al- 


teram loci patriam, alteram idiris; . . . (Cicero, Dé Lecisus 11.5) 
‘illi refers to Cato. quom = cum 
miuniceps, miinicipis m. citizen or native of a Tusculum, Tusculi n. Tusculum (a town in 
municipium (a self-governing community in Latium) 
Italy) suscipi6 (sub- + capid) receive, adopt 
cénse6, cénsére, cénsui, cénsus hold as one’s ortus, ortis m. origin, birth, ancestry 


opinion, think Tusculanus, -a, -um Tusculan 
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19. Cicero explains why he attaches such importance to officeholders. 
ut enim magistratibus légés, sic populd praesunt magistratis véréque dici potest 
magistratum légem esse loquentem, légem autem mitum magistratum. 
(Cicero, De Lécisus II1.2) 


magistratus, magistratiis m. officeholder, magistrate 
miutus, -a, -um mute, incapable of speaking; silent 


20. Cicero gives his opinion about the destiny of the Roman people. 
populum Romanum servire fas non est, quem di immortalés omnibus gentibus 
imperare voluérunt. (Cicero, Pxiiprics VI 19) 


serviO, servire, servii/servivi, servitum be a slave; serve 


21. An excerpt from Cicero’s translation of Plato’s Timaeus 
deus autem et orti et virtiite antiquidrem genuit animum eumque ut dominum 
atque imperantem oboedienti praef€cit corpori . . . (Cicero, Timaeus 21) 


ortus, ortiis m. rising; origin, ancestry 
gigno, gignere, genui, genitus create, beget (of a father) 
oboediéns, oboedientis obedient, compliant, subject 


22. Cicero explains to his friend Atticus why he is determined to erect a shrine in honor of his 
recently deceased daughter, Tullia. 


sed iam quasi voto quddam et promiss6 mé tenéri putd, longumque illud tempus 
cum non erd magis mé movet quam hoc exiguum, quod mihi tamen nimium 
longum vidétur. (Cicero, Ap Articum XII.18.1) 


quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 
votum, voti n. vow, prayer 
promissum, promissi n. promise 
exiguus, -a, -um small, slight, brief 
nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 


23. Cicero describes the effects of receiving his friend Atticus’s letters. 
tamen adlevor cum loquor técum abséns, mult6 etiam magis cum tuas litteras 
lego. (Cicero, Ap Arricum XII.39.2) 


adlev6 (1-tr.) lift up, raise; comfort, console 
abséns, absentis not present, absent 


24. A disparaging remark of Caesar 
oppidum autem Britanni vocant cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa miiniérunt. . . 


(Cagsar, Dé BELLO GALLICO V.21) 


Britanni, Britanndrum m. pl. (the) Britanni vallum, valli n. rampart, palisades 
silva, silvae f. sing. or pl., forest fossa, fossae f. ditch 
impeditus, -a, -um obstructed minid, minire, minii/minivi, minitus fortify 
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25. Caesar finds a convenient point in his narrative to begin a digression. 
quoniam ad hunc locum perventum est, non aliénum esse vidétur dé Galliae Ger- 
mdaniaeque moribus et quo differant hae nationés inter sésé proponere. 


(Caesar, Dé Beto Gaitico VI.11) 


pervenio (per- + veni6) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) Germania, Germaniae f/ Germany 
aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, natid, natidnis f- nation 
strange; out of place prop6nd (pr6- + pond) put forward; state 


Gallia, Galliae f/ Gaul 


26. Roman veterans, cornered and faced with difficult odds, refuse to panic. 
itaque inter sé cohortati duce C. Trebonid equite ROm4n6, qui lis erat praepositus, 
per medios hostés perrumpunt incolumésque ad inum omnés in castra perveni- 


unt. (Cagsar, Dé Beto GALtico V1.40) 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly perrumpo, perrumpere, perriipi, perruptus burst 
cohortor (1-tr.) exhort, encourage through 
C. Trebonius, C. Trebonii m. C. Trebonius incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe 
eques, equitis m. horseman, cavalryman perveni6 (per- + veni6) arrive at; get through (to) 
praepon6 (prae- + pond) put in front (of), put in 

charge (of) 


27. Caesar recalls the endurance of his men when faced with starvation. 
nulla tamen ex lis vox est audita populi Romani maiestate et superidribus victoriis 
indigna. (Carsar, Dé BeLto Gattico VII.17) 


maiestas, maiestatis f- dignity, majesty 
superior, superius upper, higher; earlier, previous 
victOria, victoriae f. victory 


28. Caesar explains why a certain Varus may have believed a false report. 
... nam quae volumus, ea crédimus libenter, et quae sentimus ipsi reliqués sen- 
tire spéramus .. . (Carsar, Dé Bex1o Civitt 11.27) 


libenter (adv.) gladly, willingly 
reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 


29. Catiline speaks of the strong bond between himself and his fellow conspirators. 
idem velle atque idem ndlle, ea démum firma amicitia est. 
(SaLLusT, BELLUM CATILINAE 20) 


démum (adv.) precisely, only 
firmus, -a, -um strong, durable, steadfast 
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30. An observation about Cicero’s closest friend, T. Pomponius Atticus 
honorés non petiit, cum ei patérent propter vel gratiam vel dignitatem. 
(Cornetius Nepos, Vira ATTIcI 6) 


honor, honGris m. public or political office 
pated, patére, patui, lie open 

vel (adv.) or; vel... vel... either...or... 
dignitas, dignitatis f’ dignity, rank, status 


Some Roman proverbs 


31. Malus bonum ubi sé simulat tunc est pessimus. (Pusuius Syrus, SENTENTIAE M9) 


simuld (1-tr.) pretend, simulate 


32. Male facere qui vult numquam n6n causam invenit. 
(Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE M28) 


33. Omnés aequo animo parent ubi digni imperant. 


(Pusiitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE OO) 


34. Peccare pauci nolunt, nulli nesciunt. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE P35) 


pecco (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong 


35. Stultum facit Fortina quem vult perdere. (Pusuitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE $29) 


stultus, -a, -um stupid, foolish 
perdo (per- + dd) lose; destroy 


36. The shepherd Tityrus describes the signs of evening’s approach. 
et iam summa procul villarum culmina fimant 
maiorésque cadunt altis dé montibus umbrae. (Verci, Ecrocuzs 1.83) 


procul (adv.) at a distance 

villa, villae f, country house, farmhouse 

culmen, culminis n. summit, roof 

fimd, fimare, fimavi, emit smoke, smoke 


37. Charon objects to ferrying Aeneas to the underworld. 
corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina. (Verci, Agnerp VI.391) 


vivus, -a, -um living 

Stygius, -a, -um of or belonging to the river Styx, Stygian 
vecto (1-tr.) carry, convey 

carina, carinae f. keel; ship 
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38. Horace describes the influence of Greek culture on the Romans. 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cépit et artis 
intulit agresti Latio . . . (Horace, Eprstuzae II.1.156—57) 


ferus, -a, -um wild, uncultivated; fierce, ferocious 

victor, vict6ris m. conqueror, victor 

agrestis, agreste of or living in the fields, rustic; uncivilized 
Latium, Latii n. Latium (an area in central Italy) 


39. The poet explains his poetic mission. 
mé Venus artificem tenero praefécit amOri . . . (Ovip, Ars AMATOnriA I.7) 


artifex, artificis skilled, artistic 
tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate, young 


40. Juno reflects on her rivalry with Bacchus. 
ipse! docet quid agam (fas est ab hoste docéri) . . . (Ovin, MetamorpHosés IV.428) 


tipse refers to Bacchus. 
doceé, docére, docui, doctus teach 


41. Ina mock legal case an advocate explains to the jury the difficulty of a woman torn between 
the wishes of her father and her husband. 


scitis quemadmodum sus amet: non magis sine patre vivere potest quam sine viro. 


(SENECA THE ELDER, CONTROVERSIAE II.2.2) 


42. Arguing that doing good can never be harmful and is often profitable, the philosopher of- 
fers some pithy advice. 


alium ré, alium fidé, alium gratia, alium consilid, alium praeceptis saltibribus ad- 
iva. (SENECA THE YounNGER, Dé Benericiis 1.2.4) 


praeceptum, praecepti n. rule, precept 
salibris, saliibre beneficial, helpful 
adiuvo, adiuvare, adiivi, adiiitus help, assist 


43. The philosopher gives his opinion about how the performance of good deeds is repaid by 
good men. 


aequissima vox est et itis gentium prae sé feréns: “redde quod débés.” 
(SENECA THE YounGER, DE Benericiis II1.14.3) 


prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before; prae sé ferre, to exhibit in one’s demeanor, display; declare 
redd6 (red- + d6) give back, return 


44. A quotation from the Greek philosopher Hekaton 


Si vis amari, ama. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTuLAE MorA_és IX.6) 
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45. The philosopher concludes a letter encouraging his friend Lucilius to learn to accept life’s 
unpredicatibility. The first line is a translation from the Greek philosopher Cleanthes. 
duicunt volentem fata, ndlentem trahunt. 
sic vivamus, sic loquamur; paratds nos inveniat atque inpigros fatum. hic est mag- 
nus animus qui sé ei tradidit; at contra ille pusillus et dégener qui obluctatur et dé 
ordine mundi male existimat et €émendare mavult deds quam sé. valé. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTuLAE MorALes CVII.11-12) 


trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag; pull obluctor (1-intr.) struggle, resist 
inpiger, inpigra, inpigrum not slothful; active, ord6, ordinis m. order 

energetic mundus, mundi m. universe, world 
at (conj.) but existim6 (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, think 
pusillus, -a, -um very small, petty, mean émend6 (1-tr.) correct, reform 


dégener, dégeneris lowborn; degenerate, ignoble 


46. A comparison of the workings of reason and anger 
ratio id iudicare vult quod aequum est: ira id aequum vidéri vult quod itidicavit. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DiALoci II1.18.1) 


ratid, ratiOnis f account, reason 
itidic6 (1-tr.) judge, determine 


47. Quintilian assesses the Roman elegists. 
elegia quoque Graecés provocamus, cuius mihi tersus atque élegans maximé vidé- 
tur auctor Tibullus. sunt qui Propertium milint. Ovidius utrdque? lascivior, sicut 


dirior Gallus. (Quintin, INstrToTIO ORATORIA X.1.93) 


elegia, elegiae f: elegiac poetry, elegy ‘utrdque = masc. sing. abl. of indef. adj., each 

Graeci, Graecdrum m. (the) Greeks lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 

prdvocé (pro- + vocd) (1-tr.) challenge, rival restraint 

tersus, -a, -um polished, refined, neat sicut (conj.) just as 

élegans, élegantis refined, cultivated; graceful; Gallus, Galli m. (C. Cornelius) Gallus (elegiac 
apt (in choosing words) poet [69?—26 B.c.£.}) 


auctor, auctdris m. source; author 
Tibullus, Tibulli m. (Albius) Tibullus (elegiac 
poet [55?—19 B.c.z.]) 


48. A piece of Quintilian’s wit 
... qui stultis vidéri éruditi volunt stulti éruditis videntur. 
(QuinTILiaN, [nstTITOTIO ORATORIA X.7.21) 


stultus, -a, -um stupid, foolish 
éruditus, -a, -um learned, accomplished 
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49. The satirist derides life in Rome. 
quid ROmae faciam? mentiri nescio;! . . . (JuvENAL, SaTurag III.41) 


mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum tell a falsehood, lie 
iThe final -6 of nescid here scans short. 


50. The satirist advocates telling the truth in court. 
summum créde nefas animam praeferre pudori. . . (JuvENAL, SaTurae VIII.83) 


pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 


51. What should men ask from the gods? 
drandum est ut sit méns sana in corpore sano. (JUvENAL, SATURAE X.356) 


sanus, -a, -um healthy, sane, sound 


52. After a catalogue of men’s crimes the satirist appends a tart remark. 
himani generis morés tibi nosse volenti 
sufficit Gna domus;! .. . (JUvENAL, SaTur4e XIII.159-60) 


hiamanus, -a, -um human 

ndsse = ndvisse 

sufficid (sub- + facid) be sufficient, be adequate 
¥domus, here, courthouse 


53. Religious practices of the Germans 
deodrum maximé Mercurium colunt, cui certis diébus himanis quoque hostiis 
litare fas habent. Herculem ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. 


(Tacitus, GERMANIA 9.2) 


col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate; worship Herculés, Herculis m. Hercules 

him4anus, -a, -um human concéd6 (con- + céd6), concédere, concessi, 
hostia, hostiae f. (sacrificial) victim concessus grant, yield, give 

litd (1-tr.) sacrifice plac6 (1-tr.) appease, propitiate 


54. The historian comments on the superstitious responses of Roman soldiers to a strange 
drought. 


quod in pace fors seu natiira, tunc fatum et ira dei vocabatur. 
(Tacitus, Hisroriae IV.26) 


seu (conj.) or if; or 


55. Gellius comments on the importance of usage to common speech. 
sed nimirum consuétiido vicit, quae cum omnium domina rérum, tum maximé 
verborum est. (Autus Getiius, Nocrés Arricak XI1I1.13.16) 


nimirum (adv.) without doubt, of course 
consuétiidG, consuétiidinis f custom, usage 
domina, dominae f. mistress, ruler 
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Longer Readings 
1. Naevius, alia carmina epica frag. 64.1-4 
The epitaph of the early Roman poet Naevius 
Inmortalés mortalés si foret fas flére, 
flérent divae Caménae Naevium poétam. 


itaque postquam est Orchi traditus thésauro, 


obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua Latina. 


inmortalis = immortilis Orchi = Orci 
foret = esset thésaurus, thésauri m. treasure-chamber, vault; 
fles, flére, flévi, flétus weep (for) storehouse 
Caména, Caménae f. Camena (any one of the loquier = loqui 

Italic divinities connected with springs and lingua, linguae f tongue; language 

waters and identified with the Greek Muses) Latinus, -a, -um of or belonging to Latium (an 
Naevius, Naevii m. Naevius area in central Italy), Latin 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 


Gnaeus Naevius (270-201 s.c.£.) wrote tragedies, comedies, and an epic poem about the first war with Carthage en- 
titled Bellum Panicum, approximately eighty lines of which survive. Naevius wrote in the accentual Saturnian 
rhythm native to Italy rather than in the quantitative dactylic hexameter adapted from Greek models by later Latin 
epic poets. 
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2. Cicero, Prd Archia 19 


Cicero concludes his account of the special position and value of poets. 


sit igitur, iidicés, sanctum apud vos, himanissimds hominés, hoc poétae nomen, 
quod nilla umquam barbaria violavit. saxa atque sdlitudinés voci respondent, bestiae 


saepe immanés canti flectuntur atque cOnsistunt; nos instituti rébus optimis non 


poétarum voce moveamur? 


itidex, itidicis m. judge, juror 

sanctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 

himanus, -a, -um human; humane, cultured 

nomen, ndminis n. name 

barbaria, barbariae f. foreign or barbarian world; 
barbarity, barbarousness 

viol6 (1-tr.) treat without respect, dishonor, 
outrage, violate 

saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 

solitiid6, sdlitiidinis f: solitude, wasteland, 
uninhabited country 


bestia, bestiae f’ beast, animal, creature 

immi§nis, immane savage, brutal; tremendous, 
immense 

cantus, cantiis m. singing, song 

flectd, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, 
influence 

consist6, c6nsistere, cOnstiti, 
stand (still) 

institud, instituere, institui, Instititus set up, 
establish; train, instruct 


halt, stop, 


In 62 B.c.z. Cicero successfully defended with his Pro Archia (On Behalf of Archias) the citizenship of A. Licinius 
Archias, a Greek poet and teacher who had been granted citizenship many years earlier. Cicero took the opportu- 
nity presented by the case to make an impassioned plea on behalf of the importance of poetry and the liberal arts 


in general. 


3. Cicero, Dé Oratore 11.24 


L. Licinius Crassus, a famous orator of his day, speaks to his friend Catulus in defense of re- 
laxation. He recalls an earlier conversation with the orator and lawyer Scaevola. 


itaque illud ego, quod in causa Curiana Scaevolae dixi, non dixi secus ac sentiébam: 
nam “si,” inquam, “Scaevola, nullum erit testamentum récté factum, nisi quod ti 
scripseris, omnés ad té civés cum tabulis veniémus, omnium testamenta tt scribés 
anus. quid igitur>” inquam. “quando agés negdtium publicum? quandd amicdrum? 
quando tuum? quando dénique nihil agés?” tum illud addidi: “mihi enim liber esse 


non vidétur, qui non aliquando nihil agit.” in qua permane6, Catule, sententia méque, 


cum htc véni, hoc ipsum, nihil agere et plané cessare, délectat. 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

Curianus, -a, -um of or belonging to Curius 

Scaevola, Scaevolae m. (Q. Mucius) Scaevola 
(consul 117 B.c.e.) 

secus (ady.) otherwise, differently; secus ac, 
other(wise) than 

testamentum, testamenti n. will, testament 

récté (ady.) rightly, correctly 

tabula, tabulae f. (writing) tablet; pl., document, 
deed, record 

quand6 (interrog. adv.) when 

negotium, negotii n. business 


dénique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

addo (ad- + dd) add 

aliquand6 (adv.) sometimes, occasionally 

permaneo (per- + maneO) remain; persist (in), 
remain steady 

Catulus, Catuli m. (Q. Lutatius) Catulus (consul 
102 B.c.E.) 

hiic (adv.) to this place, hither 

plané (adv.) plainly, clearly; utterly, absolutely 

cess6 (1-intr.) stop, desist; do nothing, rest 

délect6 (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 
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4. Cicero, Prd Scauré 4 


In order to cast doubt on a foreign witness, Cicero recalls a famously incredible story. 


at Graeculi quidem multa fingunt, apud quds etiam Theombrotum Ambracidtam fe- 


runt sé ex altissim6 praecipitasse muro, non qu6! acerbitatis accépisset? aliquid, sed, 


ut video scriptum apud Graecds, cum summi philosophi Platonis graviter et ornaté 


scriptum librum dé morte légisset,' in qud, ut opinor, Sdcratés illd ipsd dié qué erat 


ei moriendum permulta disputat: hanc esse mortem quam nés vitam putarémus, 


quom corpore animus tamquam carcere saeptus tenérétur, vitam autem esse eam, 


quom idem animus vinclis corporis liberatus in eum sé locum unde esset ortus ret- 


tulisset.? 


at (conj.) but 

Graeculi, Graeculérum m. pl. (the) (con- 
temptible) Greeks 

fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus fashion, contrive; 
imagine 

Theombrotus, Theombroti m. Theombrotus 

Ambracidtés, Ambracidtae m. a man of Ambra- 
cia (a Greek town in Epirus), (an) Ambracian 

praecipit6 (1-tr.) throw, hurl; praecipitasse = 
praecipitavisse 

qué, here (conj. + subjunc.) because 

acerbitas, acerbitatis f. bitterness; grief, sorrow 

‘accépisset, sequence determined by praecipitasse 

aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., some- 
thing, anything 

Graeci, Graecorum m. pl. (the) Greeks 

philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher 

Plato, Platonis m. Plato 


ornaté (adv.) elegantly 

‘légisset, sequence determined by praecipitasse 

opinor (1-tr.) think, suppose 

Sdcratés, Sdcratis m. Socrates 

permultus, -a, -um very much, very many 

disputd (dis- + put6) examine, investigate; dis- 
cuss; disputat, historical present tense, used here 
to add vividness; translate as past 

quom = cum 

tamquam (conj.) as if 

carcer, Carceris m. prison 

saepio, saepire, saepsi, saeptus fence in, enclose 

vinc(u)lum, vinc(u)li n. chain 

orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 

‘rettulisset, represents perfect indicative in a cum- 
whenever clause subordinated in indirect 
statement; sé referre, to return 


The Pro Scauré (54 .c.t.) is a speech delivered by Cicero in defense of Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, who had been 
charged with extortion while acting as praetor and propraetor in Sardinia. Scaurus was acquitted. 
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5. Catullus XLV (hendecasyllable) 


The poet paints a picture of mutual love. 


Acmén Septimius, suos amorés, 
tenéns in gremio “mea” inquit “Acmé, 
ni té perdité amo atque amare porro 
omnés sum assidué paratus annos, 
quantum qui pote plirimum perire, 
sdlus in Libya Indiaque tosta 

caesid veniam obvius ledni.” 

hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 

at Acmé leviter caput reflecténs 

et dulcis pueri ébrids ocellds 

illo purpured Ore suaviata, 

“sic,” inquit “mea vita, Septimille, 
huic tini domino tisque serviamus, 
ut mult6d mihi maior acriorque 
ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.” 
hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 


Acmé, Acmés f. Acme; Acmén = acc. sing. 

Septimius, Septimii m. Septimius 

gremium, gremii n. bosom, lap 

ni = nisi 

perdité (adv.) ruinously, recklessly, desperately 

porro (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, further- 
more 

assidué (adv.) continually, constantly 

quantum (adv.) as much as 

pote (indeclinable adj.) having the power, able; 
qui pote = is qui potest 

Libya, Libyae f. Libya (a province in North Africa) 

India, Indiae f. India, the Far East 

torre6, torrére, torrui, tostus parch, roast, scorch, 
burn 

caesius, -a, -um (of eyes only) cutting, sharp; 
cat-eyed, gray-eyed 

obvius, -a, -um in the way, so as to meet, face to 
face with (+ dat.) 

led, lednis m. lion 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left; fem. subst., left 
side 


10 


15 


dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right 
side 

sternuo, sternuere, sternul, sneeze 

approbatid, approbationis f approval 

at (conj.) but 

caput, capitis n. head 

reflect6, reflectere, reflexi, reflexus bend back 

dulcis, dulce sweet; pleasant 

ébrius, -a, -um drunk, intoxicated 

ocellus, ocelli m. (little) eye 

purpureus, -a, -um dark red, crimson, purple 

6s, Gris n. mouth 

suavior (1-tr.) kiss 

Septimillus, Septimilli m. (little) Septimius 

uisque (adv.) continuously 

servi0, servire, servii/servivi, servitum be a slave; 
serve (+ dat.) 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arsiirus burn, be on fire 
(with passion) 

medulla, medullae f. marrow; pl., vitals, innards 
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nunc ab auspicid bond profecti 
mutuis animis amant amantur: 
unam Septimius misellus Acmén 
mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque; 
uno in Septimio fidélis Acmé 

facit délicias libidinésque. 

quis illds hominés beatidrés 

vidit, quis Venerem auspicatidrem? 


auspicium, auspicii n. augury, omen, divine sign 
mituus, -a, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 
Septimius, Septimii m. Septimius 

misellus, -a, -um poor (little), wretched, pitiable 
Acmé, Acmés f: Acme; Acmén = acc. sing. 

Syria, Syriae f. Syria 


6. Catullus LXIX 


Why does Rufus repel women? 


Noli admirari quaré tibi fémina nilla, 


20 


25 


Britannia, Britanniae f. Britain 

fidélis, fidéle faithful 

déliciae, déliciarum f. pl. delight 

libid6, libidinis f' desire, pleasure, passion, lust 
beatus, -a, -um happy, blessed, fortunate 
auspicatus, -a, -um favorable, auspicious 


Rufe, velit tenerum supposuisse femur, 


non si illam rarae labefactés miinere vestis 


aut perliciduli déliciis lapidis. 


laedit té quaedam mala fabula, qua tibi fertur 5 


valle sub alarum trux habitare caper. 


hunc metuunt omnés; neque mirum: nam mala valdé! est 


bestia, nec quicum bella’ puella cubet. 


quaré aut crudélem nasorum interfice pestem 


aut admirari désine cir fugiunt. 


admiror (1-tr.) be astonished (at), wonder (at) 

Rifus, Rafi m. Rufus 

tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate, 
young 

suppon6 (sub- + pond) put under; join 

femur, femoris n. thigh 

rarus, -a, -um loose-knit; exquisite, rare 

labefactd (1-tr.) cause to totter, weaken 

vestis, vestis, -ium f: clothing, garment 

perlicidulus, -a, -um transparent, translucent 

déliciae, déliciarum f. pl. delight 

lapis, lapidis m. stone 

laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 

fabula, fabulae f. story, tale 

vallés, vallis, -ium f valley, vale 

ala, alae f’ wing; here, armpit 
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trux, trucis wild, rough, fierce, ferocious 

habitd (1-intr.) live 

caper, capri m. billy goat 

metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 

mirus, -a, -um marvelous, astonishing 

tvaldé, here, very 

bestia, bestiae f’ beast, animal, creature 

quicum = quacum 

tbellus, -a, -m pretty, charming, lovely 

cubé, cubare, cubui, cubitum lie down, sleep 

cridélis, cridéle cruel 

nasus, nasi m. nose 

pestis, pestis, -ium f plague, destruction, ruin 

désin6, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, 
cease (+ infin.) 
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7. Catullus LXXII 


The poet explains to Lesbia his conflicting feelings. 


Dicébas quondam sélum té nésse Catullum, 
Lesbia, nec prae mé velle tenére Iovem. 
diléxi tum té non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut natos diligit et generos. 
nunc t€ cognOvi: quaré etsi impénsius uror, 
multd mi tamen es vilior et levior. 
“qui' potis est?” inquis. quod! amantem initria talis 


cogit amare magis, sed bene velle minus. 


quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly iird, tirere, ussi, ustus burn, scorch, inflame 
ndsse = n6visse mi = mihi 
prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before vilis, vile worthless, cheap 
diligs, diligere, diléxi, diléctus value, esteem, iqui, here (adv.) how 
love potis (indeclinable adj.) having the power, able; 
tantum (adv.) so much possible 
vulgus, vulgi n. common people, (the) multitude, | ‘quod, here (conj.) because 
crowd initia, inidiriae f injury, injustice 
amica, amicae f. (female) friend; mistress talis, tale such, of such a sort 
gener, generi m. son-in-law COg6 (co- + ag), COgere, coégi, coactus drive 


impénsus, -a, -um heavy; costly together; force, compel 
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8. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1V.15 


Caesar describes the end of a battle against a German tribe. 


Germani, post tergum clamore auditd, cum suds interfici vidérent, armis abiectis 
signisque militaribus relictis, sé ex castris éiécérunt,! et cum ad confluentem Mosae 
et Rhéni pervénissent, relicua fuga déspérata, magnd numero interfecto, relicui sé in 
flamen praecipitavérunt atque ibi timore, lassitidine, vi flaminis oppressi periérunt. 
nostri ad inum omnés incolumés, perpaucis vulneratis ex tanti belli timdre, cum 


hostium numerus capitum quadringentorum triginta milium fuisset, sé in castra 


receépérunt. 


Germani, Germanoérum m. pl. (the) Germans 

tergum, tergi n. back 

clamor, clamGris m. shout, shouting 

abici6 (ab- + iacid) throw away 

militaris, militare military 

‘sé Gicere to rush forth 

confluéns, cénfluentis, -ium m. meeting place 
(of rivers), confluence 

Mosa, Mosae f. (the) Meuse (a river in northern 
Gaul) 

Rhénus, Rhéni m. (the) Rhine (a river in north- 
eastern Gaul) 

perveni6 (per- + veni6) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) 

relicuus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

déspér6 (1-tr.) give up as hopeless, despair of 


numerus, numeri m. number 

flimen, fliiminis n. river, stream 

praecipit6 (1-tr.) throw or hurl headlong 

ibi (adv.) there 

lassitiid6, lassitiidinis f weariness, fatigue 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress, overwhelm, crush 

incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe 

perpauci, perpaucae, perpauca very few 

vulner6 (1-tr.) wound 

tantus, -a, -um So great 

caput, capitis n. head 

recipio (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, 
to withdraw 
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Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd IV.25 


From their ships anchored a short distance away in sufficiently deep water, Caesar’s men at- 
tempted to come ashore in Britain. Frightened by the Celts on shore and by the deep water, 
they hesitated. 


quod! ubi Caesar animadvertit, navés longas, quarum et speciés erat barbaris in- 
isitatior et motus adi tsum expeditior, paulum? removéri ab onerariis navibus et 
rémis incitari et ad’ latus apertum hostium cOnstitui atque inde fundis, sagittis, tor- 
mentis hostés propelli ac submovéri iussit. quae rés magno Usui nostris fuit. nam et 
navium figira et remorum moti et inusitato genere tormentorum permoti barbari 
cOnstitérunt ac paulum modo pedem rettulérunt. at nostris militibus cinctantibus 
maximé propter altitidinem maris, qui decimae legidnis aquilam ferébat, obtestatus 
deds ut ea rés legidni féliciter éveniret, “désilite,” inquit, “commilitdnés, nisi vultis 
aquilam hostibus prddere; ego certé meum rei publicae atque imperatori officium 
praestiterd.” hoc cum voce magna dixisset, sé ex navi prdiécit atque in hostés aquilam 


ferre coepit. tum nostri cohortati inter sé né tantum dédecus admitterétur, tiniversi 


ex navi désiluérunt. 


‘quod refers to the hesitation of Caesar’s men. 

animadvert6, animadvertere, animadverti, 
animadversus turn (one’s) attention to, 
notice 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship; navi = abl. sing. 

barbarus, barbari m. foreigner 

inisitatus, -a, -um unusual, extraordinary 

‘ad, here, for (the purpose of) 

iisus, isiis m. use; benefit, advantage 

expeditus, -a, -um unimpeded, light-armed, free 

tpaulum (adv.) a little 

removed (re- + moved) remove; move back 

onerarius, -a, -um for transport, cargo- 

remus, rémi m. oar 

incit6 (1-tr.) set in motion 

‘ad, here, at, near 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

apertus, -a, -um open; exposed 

constituG, constituere, constitui, c6nstititus set 
up, establish; draw up, station 

inde (adv.) from there, thence 

funda, fundae f. sling 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

tormentum, tormenti n. engine of war, missile- 
shooting machine, catapult 

propell6 (prs- + pells), propellere, propuli, 
propulsus push forward; repel 

submoved (sub- + move) drive off 


figiira, figiirae f. shape 

permoved (per- + move6) disturb; frighten 

consist6, cOnsistere, cOnstiti, stop, stand 
still, halt 

pés, pedis m. foot; pedem referre, to retreat 

at (conj.) but 

cinctor (1-intr.) delay, hesitate 

altitids, altitiidinis f height; depth 

aquila, aquilae f. eagle; standard (of a legion) 

obtestor (1-tr.) call to witness; swear by; beseech, 
implore 

évenio (é- + venid) come out, turn out 

désilid, désilire, désilui, désultus jump or leap 
down 

commilit6, commiliténis m. fellow soldier 

prod (pro- + dd) hand over 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty 

praesto, praestare, praestiti, praestatirus 
perform, carry out 

proicié (pr6- + iacid) hurl forward or forth 

4 , coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began, 
have begun 

cohortor (co- + hortor) exhort, encourage; speak 
encouragingly 

tantus, -a, -um so much, so great 

dédecus, dédecoris n. disgrace, dishonor 

admittd (ad- + mittd) allow, permit 

iiniversus, -a, -um all together 
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10. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd V.8 


After making various preliminary arrangements (his rébus), Caesar prepared to cross over 
from Gaul to Britain, but all did not go as planned. 

his rébus gestis, Labiéno in continenti cum tribus legidnibus et equitum milibus 
duobus relictd ut portis tuérétur et rei framentariae providéret quaeque in Gallia 
gererentur cognosceret cOnsiliumque pro tempore et pro ré caperet, ipse cum 
quinque legidnibus et pari numeré equitum, quem in continenti relinquébat, sdlis 
occast navés solvit et léni Africd prévectus, media circiter nocte ventd intermiss6, 
cursum non tenuit et longius délatus aesti orta lice sub sinistra Britanniam relic- 
tam conspexit. tum rursus aestis commutatidnem seciitus rémis contendit ut eam 
partem insulae caperet qua optimum esse égressum superiOre aestate cogn6verat. 
qua in ré admodum fuit militum virtiis laudanda, qui vectoriis gravibusque navigiis 
non intermisso rémigandi labore longarum navium cursum adaequarunt. accessum 


est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus meridian6 feré tempore, neque in e6 locé hostis 


est VISUS. 


Labiénus, Labiéni, m. (Titus) Labienus (one of 
Caesar’s lieutenants in Gaul) 

continéns, continentis, -ium n. mainland; conti- 
nenti = abl. sing. 

eques, equitis m. horseman, cavalryman 

portus, portis m. port, harbor 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus sum defend, protect 

friimentarius, -a, -um of or concerned with corn 
or grain; rés friimentaria, corn or grain supply 

provides (prd- + vided) provide for, see to 

Gallia, Galliae f Gaul 

par, paris equal 

numerus, numeri m. number 

sol, sdlis m. sun 

occasus, occasiis m. setting 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship 

solv6, solvere, solvi, solitus loosen, release; 
navem solvere, to set sail 

lénis, léne gentle, light 

Africus, Africi m. Africus (southwest wind) 

proveho, provehere, provexi, provectus carry for- 
ward, convey 

circiter (adv.) about 

ventus, venti m. wind 

intermitt6 (inter- + mitt) interrupt; vento inter- 
misso, with the wind having died down 

cursus, cursiis m. course; progress, speed 


défers (dé- + ferd) bring down 

aestus, aestiis m. tide; current 

orior, oriri, ortus sum rise 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left; sub sinistra, on 
the left-hand side, to his left 

Britannia, Britanniae f Britain 

cOnspici6, cOnspicere, cOnspexi, cOnspectus 
catch sight of, see 

rursus (adv.) again 

commitatid, commitationis f. changing, change 

rémus, rémi m. oar 

contend6, contendere, contendi, contentus 
strive, direct one’s course 

égressus, égressiis m. disembarking, landing 

superior, superius earlier 

aestas, aestatis f, summer 

admodum (ady.) to a great degree, much 

vect6rius, -a, -um of or for carrying 

navigium, navigii n. vessel, ship; vect6rium 
navigium, transport ship 

rémig6 (1-intr.) row; rémigandi, neut. sing. gen. of 
verbal noun, of rowing 

adaequ6 (1-tr.) make equal; reach; adaequarunt = 
adaequavérunt 

meridianus, -a, -um of midday, noon- 

feré (adv.) nearly 
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11. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 110 
Bocchus, the king of Mauretania (in northern Africa) and the former ally of Jugurtha in his 
war against the Romans, speaks to Sulla, a lieutenant of the Roman general Marius. Boc- 
chus informs Sulla about his own future plans. 
céterum dé ré publica vostra, quoius curator htic missus es, paucis! accipe. bellum 
ego populd Romano neque féci neque factum umquam volui; at finis meds advor- 
sum armatos armis tutatus sum. id omittd, quando vobis ita placet. gerite quod voltis 
cum lugurtha bellum. 

céterum (adv.) moreover; however that may be, armatus, armati m. armed man, soldier 

but tiitor (1-tr.) protect, guard 

vostra = vestra omittd (ob- + mittd) disregard, pass over; discon- 

quoius = cuius tinue, leave off 

curator, ciiratoris m. curator; guardian quando (conj.) since, as 

hiic (adv.) to this place, hither Iugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha (a Numidian 

‘paucis, supply verbis king) 


at (conj.) but 
advorsum (prep. + acc.) in opposition to, against, 
in the face of 


2; 


Vergil, Eclogues 1X.32-36 


A young shepherd makes a modest boast. 


... et mé fécére poétam 
Pierides, sunt et mihi carmina, mé quoque dicunt* 
vatem pastorés; sed non ego crédulus illis. 
nam neque adhic Vari6 videor nec dicere Cinna 35 


digna, sed argutds inter strepere anser oldrés. 


Pieris, Pieridos f daughter of Pierus, Muse; Cinna, Cinnae m. (Helvius) Cinna (poet and 
Pierides = nom. pl. friend of Catullus) 

'dic6, here, call argitus, -a, -um sharp; clear-voiced; melodious, 

vatés, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet tuneful 

pastor, pastoris m. herdsman, shepherd strepo, strepere, strepui, strepitum make a loud 

crédulus, -a, -um trusting (in) (+ dat.) noise, screech 

adhiic (adv.) up to the present time anser, anseris m. goose 

Varius, Varii m. (L.) Varius (Rufus) (poet and olor, oldris m. swan 


friend of Horace and Vergil) 
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13. Vergil, Aeneid V1.847—53 


In the underworld Aeneas learns of the Roman mission from the soul of his father, 


Anchises. 


exctident alii spirantia mollius aera 


(crédd equidem), vivés dicent' dé marmore vultis, 


orabunti causas melius, caelique meatiis 


déscribent radi6 et surgentia sidera dicent:' 850 


ti regere imperio populds, Romane, memento 


(hae tibi erunt artés), pacique imponere morem, 


parcere subiectis et débellare superbés. 


exciid6, exciidere, exciidi, exciisus hammer out, 
forge, fashion 

spiro (1-intr.) breathe; live 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

aes, aeris n. copper, bronze 

vivus, -a, -um living 

'diic6, here, produce, form 

marmor, marmoris n. marble 

vultus, vultiis m. expression, countenance; face 

‘Ord, here, plead 

meatus, meatis m. movement, progress 

déscribo (dé- + scribd) draw, mark out 


radius, radii m. ray; rod; compass 

surgo, surgere, surrexi, surréctus rise 

sidus, sideris n. star 

‘dic, here, name 

imp6n6 (in- + pond) place on, impose on 

parc, parcere, peperci, parsiirus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) 

subiectus, -a, -um subordinate, subject 

débellé (1-tr.) fight (someone, acc.) to the finish, 
subdue 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 
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Vergil, Aeneid X11.657—71 


As Aeneas and the Trojans make a strong attack, a comrade of Turnus describes the 
perilous situation. 


“... Mussat réx ipse Latinus 
quos generos vocet aut quae sésé ad foedera flectat. 
praeterea régina, tui fidissima, dextra 
occidit ipsa sua licemque exterrita fugit. 660 


soli pro portis Messapus et acer Atinas 


sustentant aciés. circum hos utrimque phalangés 


stant dénsae strictisque seges mucronibus horret 


ferrea; ti currum déserto in gramine versas.” 


muss6 (1-intr.) mutter (in uncertainty) 

Latinus, Latini m. Latinus (king of Latium) 

gener, generi m. son-in-law 

foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact 

flect6, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 

praeterea (adv.) besides, furthermore, 
in addition 

fidus, -a, -um faithful, loyal, devoted; trusting 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., 
right hand 

occid6 (ob- + cad6), occidere, occidi, occastirus 
fall; perish, die 

exterre6 (ex- + terred) terrify 

porta, portae f. gate 

Messapus, Messapi m. Messapus (an Italian 
leader and ally of Latinus and Turnus) 

Atinas (nom. sing. only) Atinas (an Italian 
warrior) 


sustento (1-tr.) support, uphold, sustain 

circum (prep. + acc.) around 

utrimque (adv.) on both sides 

phalanx, phalangis f. phalanx (a close formation 
of troops) 

dénsus, -a, -um thick, dense; crowded together 

string6, stringere, strinxi, strictus bare, un- 
sheathe 

seges, segetis f. field or crop (of standing corn) 

mucr6, mucronis m. point (of a sword); sword 

horred, horrére, horrui, stand up, bristle; 
tremble, shudder 

ferreus, -a, -um made of iron 

currus, curriis m. chariot 

déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus forsake, aban- 
don, desert 

gramen, graminis n. grass; pasture 

verso (1-tr.) twist, keep turning around 
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obstipuit varia confusus imagine rérum 665 
Turnus et obtutu tacit6 stetit; aestuat ingéns 

tino in corde pudor mixtdque insania licti 

et furiis agitatus amor et cOnscia virtis. 

ut primum? discussae umbrae et lax reddita menti, 


ardentis oculorum orbis ad moenia torsit 670 


turbidus éque rotis magnam respexit ad urbem. 


obstipéscd, obstipéscere, obstipui, 
be dumbstruck, be stunned, be dazed 

varius, -a, -um varied; changeable; conflicting 

confund6, confundere, conftdi, confiisus pour 
together; confuse, trouble 

imag6, imaginis f. image, likeness; appearance 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the 
Rutulians) 

obtitus, obtiitiis m. gaze, stare 

tacitus, -a, -um silent 

aestu6 (1-intr.) burn, blaze, seethe 

cor, cordis n. heart 

pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 

misce6, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up, 
produce 

insania, Insaniae f. madness, insanity 


luctus, liictiis m. mourning 

furiae, furiarum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy 

agit6 (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

cOnscius, -a, -um conscious, aware 

‘ut primum, as soon as 

discutid, discutere, discussi, discussus shatter; 
scatter, disperse, break up 

redd6 (red- + dd) give back, return; restore 

arded, ardére, arsi, arsirus burn, be on fire 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle, orb 

torqued, torquére, torsi, tortus twist, turn 

turbidus, -a, -um agitated, wild, frantic 

rota, rotae f. wheel; pl., chariot 

respicid, respicere, respexi, respectus look back 
(at) 
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15. Horace, Carmina 1.11 (Asclepiadean) 


Leuconoé longs to know the future. 


Tu né quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 


finem di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Babylonids 


temptaris numeréos. ut’ melius quidquid erit pati. 


seu pliris hiemés seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam, 


quae nunc oppositis débilitat pumicibus mare 


Tyrrhénum: sapias, vina liqués, et spatio brevi 


spem longam resecés. dum loquimur, ftgerit invida 


aetas: carpe diem quam minimum’ crédula postero. 


Leuconoé, Leuconoés f: Leuconoé 

Babylonius, -a, -um of Babylonia, Babylonian 

tempto (1-tr.) test, try; temptaris = temptaveris 

numerus, numeri m. number; numerical symbol 

‘ut, here (adv.) how 

quidquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 

seu (conj.) or if; seu...seu..., whether... 
On iti, 

hiem(p)s, hiemis f: winter; storm 

tribu6, tribuere, tribui, tribitus grant, bestow, 
assign 

ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 

opp6n6 (ob- + pond) place in the way, expose 

debilit6 (1-tr.) weaken 

pumex, piimicis f: pumice stone, volcanic rock 

Tyrrhénus, -a, -um Tyrrhenian, Tuscan, 
Etruscan; mare Tyrrhénum, Tyrrhenian Sea 
(the sea along the west coast of Italy) 


sapio, sapere, sapii/sapivi, be intelligent, 
show good sense 

vinum, vini n. wine 

liqu6 (1-tr.) make liquid; strain, purify 

spatium, spatii n. course, track; space, (interval 
of) time 

reseco, resecare, 
restrain, cut back 

dum (conj.) while 

invidus, -a, -um bearing ill-will, envious 

aetas, aetatis f. age, time 

carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptus pluck, gather; 
seize; criticize, carp at 

‘minimum = minimé 

crédulus, -a, -um trusting (in) (+ dat.) 

posterus, -a, -um next, following 


, resectum cut short, 
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16. Horace, Carmina IV.7 (Archilochean) 


Spring brings thoughts of death for mortals. 


Diffagére nivés, redeunt iam gramina campis 


arboribusque comae; 


mutat terra vicés, et décréscentia ripas 


flamina praetereunt. 


Gratia! cum nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 5 


diicere nada chords. 


inmortalia né spérés, monet annus et almum 


quae rapit hora diem. 


frigora mitéscunt Zephyris, vér proterit aestas, 


interitura simul 


10 


pomifer autumnus frigés effiderit, et mox 


brama recurrit iners. 


damna tamen celerés reparant caelestia linae: 


nos ubi décidimus 


quo pater Aenéas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 15 


pulvis et umbra sumus. 


diffugis (dis- + fugid) scatter 

nix, nivis f: snow 

gramen, graminis n. grass; pasture 

arbor, arboris f. tree 

coma, comae f. sing. or pl., hair 

mito (1-tr.) change 

, Vicis f. turning, turn; succession, 
alternation 

décrésc6, décréscere, décrévi, décrétus diminish, 
decrease 

ripa, ripae f. (river) bank 

flamen, fliiminis n. river, stream 

praetere6 (praeter- + eG), praeterire, praeterii/ 
praeterivi, praeteritus go by, pass by; 
pass over 

'Gratia, here, a Grace (goddess of charm and 
beauty, attendant of Venus) 

nympha, nymphae f. nymph (a semidivine spirit) 

geminus, -a, -um twin-born, twin 

nidus, -a, -um naked, nude 

chorus, chori m. dance; chorus, troop of dancers 

inmortalis = immortalis 

almus, -a, -um nourishing; gracious, kindly 

rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off; 
consume 

hora, horae f- hour 

frigus, frigoris n. cold; pl., cold weather 

mitésc6, mitéscere, ; grow mild, 
become gentle 


Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyr (the west wind) 

vér, véris n. spring 

proter6, proterere, protrivi, protritus tread under 
foot, tramp down 

aestas, aestatis f/ summer 

intered (inter- + ed), interire, interii, interitirus 
perish, be destroyed, disappear 

simul (conj.) at the same time as, as soon as 

pomifer, pomifera, pomiferum fruit-bearing 

autumnus, autumni m. autumn, fall 

friix, friigis f fruit 

effunds, effundere, effidi, effiisus pour out; 
send forth 

briima, brimae f: winter 

recurro, recurrere, recurri, recursum run or 
hurry back 

iners, inertis inactive, idle, inert; motionless 

damnum, damni n. loss; waning 

celer, celeris, celere swift, fast 

reparo (1-tr.) recover, restore, repair 

caelestis, caeleste heavenly, celestial 

lana, linae f’ moon 

décid6 (dé- + cad6), décidere, décidi, 

dives, divitis rich, wealthy 

Tullus, Tulli m. Tullus (Hostilius) (third of the 
legendary kings of Rome) 

Ancus, Anci m. Ancus (Martius) (fourth of the 
legendary kings of Rome) 

pulvis, pulveris m. dust 


fall down 
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quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina summae! 


tempora di superi? 


cuncta manis avidas fugient hérédis, amico' 


quae dederis’ animo. 


20 


cum semel occideris et dé té splendida Minos 


fécerit arbitria, 


non, Torquate, genus, non té facundia, non té 


restituet pietas. 


infernis neque enim tenebris Diana’ pudicum 25 


liberat Hippolytum 


nec Léthaea valet Théseus abrumpere caro 


vincula Pirithoo. 


adicié (ad- + iacid) add to; adiciant scans as 


*adiiciant with the first -i- being consonantal. 


hodiernus, -a, -um of today 

crastinus, -a, -um of tomorrow 

‘summa, summae f. sum, whole, total 

superus, -a, -um upper; di superi, gods above 

ciinctus, -a, -um all 

avidus, -a, -um desirous, eager, greedy 

hérés, hérédis m. or f. heir; heiress 

‘amicus, here, (your) own 

'The -i- of dederis here scans long. 

semel (adv.) once; once and for all 

occid6 (ob- + cad6), occidere, occidi, occastirus 
fall, perish, die; the -i- of occideris here scans 
long. 

splendidus, -a, -um brilliant, glittering; mag- 
nificent 

Minés, Mindis m. Minos (judge in the under- 
world) 

arbitrium, arbitrii n. judgment 

Torquatus, Torquati m. Torquatus 


facundia, facundiae f. eloquence 

restitu6, restituere, restitui, restitiitus set up 
again, restore, revive 

pietas, pietatis {| sense of duty, dutifulness, 
piety 

infernus, -a, -um lower, infernal 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

\The -i- of Diana here scans long. 

pudicus, -a, -um chaste, pure, honorable 

Hippolytus, Hippolyti m. Hippolytus (son of 
Theseus) 

Léthaeus, -a, -um of Lethe (the river of forgetful- 
ness in the underworld) 

Théseus, Thései m. Theseus (hero from Athe- 
nian myth and close friend of Pirithoiis) 
abrumpo, abrumpere, abripi, abruptus break 

off, sever 
vinculum, vinculi n. bond, chain 
Pirithoiis, Pirithoi m. Pirithoiis (friend of 
Theseus) 
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17. Horace, Ars Poética 361-65 
The poet compares poetry to painting. 
ut pictura poésis: erit quae, si propius stés, 
té capiat magis, et quaedam, si longius abstés; 
haec amat obscirum, volet haec sub lice vidéri, 


itdicis argiitum quae non formidat acumen; 


haec placuit semel, haec deciéns repetita placébit. 365 

pictiira, pictirae f: picture, painting argiitus, -a, -um sharp; shrewd, clever 
poésis, poésis f. poetry; poem formid6 (1-tr.) fear, dread 
propius (comparative adv.) nearer, more closely aciimen, aciiminis n. sharpness; mental acute- 
absto (ab- + std), abstare, : stand away, ness, judgment 

stand at a distance semel (adv.) once, one time 
obsciirus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure decié(n)s (adv.) ten times 
itidex, iiidicis m. juror, judge repeto (re- + petd) seek again; return to 


18. Ovid, Metamorphdsés V.190—94 


Just as the hero Perseus resolves to use the Gorgon’s head to rout his enemies, one of them, 
Nileus—who falsely claims to be descended from the river Nile—begins to taunt Perseus. 


“adspice,” ait, “Perseu, nostrae primordia gentis: 190 
magna ferés tacitas solacia mortis ad umbras, 

a tantd cecidisse! vird”; pars ultima vocis 

in medio suppressa sond est, adapertaque velle 


ora loqui crédas, nec sunt ea pervia verbis. 


adspici6, adspicere, adspexi, adspectus look tantus, -a, -um so great 
toward, look at; behold icecidisse, supply té as Subject Accusative 
aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 
act. indic. supprim6, supprimere, suppressi, suppressus 
Perseus, Persei m. Perseus (son of Zeus and press down, crush; check, block 
Danaé, who killed the Gorgon and rescued sonus, soni m. sound, noise; utterance 
Andromeda); Perseu = voc. sing. adaperi6, adaperire, adaperivi, adapertus 
primordia, *primordidrum n. pl. beginnings, open wide 
origin; source 6s, Gris n. sing. or pl., mouth 
tacitus, -a, -um silent pervius, -a, -um that makes a passage for, passable 


solacium, solacii n. comfort, solace, relief 
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19. Livy, Ab Urbe Conditaé XX11.50.6 

After the disastrous battle of Cannae, the remaining Roman soldiers were divided into two 
camps. In the smaller camp, the tribune urges his men to action. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus tribanus militum “capi ergo mavoltis,” inquit, “ab avaris- 
sim6 et cridélissim6 hoste aestimarique capita vestra et exquiri pretia ab interro- 
gantibus Romanus civis sis an Latinus socius, ut ex tua contumélia et miseria alteri 
honds quaeratur? non ti’ si quidem L. Aemili consulis, qui sé bene mori quam 
turpiter vivere maluit, et tot fortissimorum virdrum qui circa eum cumulati iacent 
civés estis. sed antequam opprimit lax maidraque hostium agmina obsaepiunt iter, 


per hds, qui inordinati atque incompositi obstrepunt portis, érumpamus. ferro 


atque audacia via fit quamvis per confertds hostés .. .” 


P. Sempronius Tuditanus, P. Sempronii 
Tuditani m. P. Sempronius Tuditanus (consul 
204 8.c.£., a military tribune at the battle of 
Cannae) 

tribinus, tribiini m. tribune, military 
commander 

ergo (adv.) therefore 

avarus, -a, -um greedy, rapacious 

cridélis, criidéle cruel 

aestim6 (1-tr.) price, value, assess 

caput, capitis n. head 

exquiro (ex- + quaero), exquirere, exquisivi, 
exquisitus ask (about), inquire 

pretium, pretii n. price 

interrog6 (1-tr.) ask, examine, interrogate 

Latinus, -a, -um of or belonging to Latium 
(an area in central Italy); Latin 

contumélia, contuméliae f: abuse 

miseria, miseriae f: misery 

honds, honGris m. office; honor, respect 

‘n6n ta, supply capi malés; ti refers to each indi- 
vidual soldier in the group being addressed. 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 B.c.£., one of the Roman leaders at 
the battle of Cannae) 

turpiter (adv.) foully; basely, shamefully 


tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

circa (prep. + acc.) around, near 

cumuld (1-tr.) pile up, heap up 

iaced, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie dead 

antequam (conj.) before 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress, overwhelm 

agmen, agminis n. line (of march); throng 

obsaepi6, obsaepire, obsaepsi, obsaeptus block, 
obstruct, shut off 

iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 

inordinatus, -a, -um not regularly arranged, 
disordered 

incompositus, -a, -um not in proper formation, 
disorganized 

obstrep6, obstrepere, obstrepui, obstrepitum 
make a loud noise in front of (+ dat.) 

porta, portae f. gate 

érumpo, érumpere, érupi, éruptus break out, 
burst forth 

fid, fieri, factus sum, be made; fit = 3rd sing. pres. 
act. indic. 

quamvis (adv.) even though 

confertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 
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20. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Moralés XCI.17 
The philosopher recalls a moment in Alexander the Great’s education. 


Alexander Macedonum réx discere gedmetriam coeperat, infélix, scitirus quam? 
pusilla terra esset ex qua minimum occupaverat. ita dicd: infélix ob hoc, quod? in- 
tellegere débébat falsum sé gerere cognodmen. quis enim esse magnus in pusilld 
potest? erant illa quae tradébantur’ subtilia et diligenti intentidne discenda, non 
quae perciperet vésanus hom6 et trans Oceanum cogitationés suas mitténs. “Fa- 


cilia,” inquit, “mé docé.” cui praeceptor “ista,” inquit, “omnibus eadem sunt, aequé 


difficilia.” 


Alexander, Alexandri m. Alexander ‘trad6, here, propound, teach 
Macedones, Macedonum m. pl. (the) Macedo- subtilis, subtile fine, subtle 

nians diligéns, diligentis diligent 
disco, discere, didici, —— learn intentid, intentidnis f exertion, effort; attention 
gedmetria, geOmetriae f. geometry percipio (per- + capid) perceive; understand 
—., , Coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began _vésanus, -a, -um insane; impetuous 
‘quam, here (interrog. adv.) how trans (prep. + acc.) across 
pusillus, -a, -um very small, petty, insignificant Oceanus, Oceani m. ocean 
occup6 (1-tr.) take possession of, seize cogitatid, cogitationis f reflection, thought 
Tquod (conj.) because doceé, docére, docui, doctus teach 
cogndmen, cogndminis n. cognomen praeceptor, praeceptoris m. teacher 


Seneca’s Epistulae Morales (Letters Concerned with Ethics) is a collection of 124 letters in which he attempts to answer 
questions concerning moral conduct and moral improvement. Written in a plain style, the Epistulae often end with 
pointed, epigrammatic sententiae. 
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21. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Moralés CVI1I.8 


The philosopher muses on man’s response to the ever-changing nature of things. 


hanc rérum condicidnem mitare non possumus; illud possumus, magnum simere 
animum et vird bond dignum, quo fortiter fortuita patiamur et naturae cOnsentia- 
mus. natira autem hoc quod vidés regnum mitatidnibus temperat; turbantur maria 
cum quiévérunt; flant in vicem venti; noctem diés sequitur; pars caeli consurgit, 


pars mergitur. contrariis rerum aeternitas constat. 


condici6, condicidnis f. contract, agreement; f]6 (1-intr.) blow 
condition , Vicis f. turn; succession; in vicem, in turn; 
mito (1-tr.) change against one another 
siim6, siimere, siimpsi, stimptus take up, seize; ventus, venti m. wind 
take on, assume consurgo, cOnsurgere, COnsurréxi, COnsurréctus 
fortuitus, -a, -um determined by chance, acciden- stand up, rise 
tal, fortuitous mergo, mergere, mersi, mersus plunge, dip; 
consenti6 (con- + sentid) be in harmony (with); pass., sink (below the horizon), go down 
assent (to) contrarius, -a, -um opposite, contrary 
régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm aeternitas, aeternitatis f- eternity 
mutatis, mutationis f change, alteration const6, constare, constiti, cénstatirus stand still; 
temper6 (1-tr.) restrain; moderate, temper be composed (of); depend (upon), consist (in) 
turbo (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into (+ abl.) 
confusion 
quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi, fall asleep; 


be at rest; subside 
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22. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 466-76 


Eurybates describes the beginning of a storm that overwhelms the Greek fleet as it returns 
from Troy. 


nox prima caelum sparserat stellis, iacent 

déserta vento véla. tum murmur grave, 

maiora minitans, collibus summis cadit 

tractuque long6 litus ac petrae gemunt; 

agitata ventis unda ventiris tumet 470 
cum subit6 lina conditur, stellae latent; 


nec tina nox est: dénsa tenebras obruit 


caligo et omni lice subducta fretum 


caelumque miscet. undique incumbunt simul 


rapiuntque pelagus infim6 éversum sol6 
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adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus. 


Spargo, Spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
sprinkle 

stella, stellae f star 

jaceo, iacére, iacui, lie, rest, lie still 

déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus forsake, 
abandon, desert 

ventus, venti m. wind 

murmur, murmuris n. rumble, roar 

minitor (1-tr.) threaten 

collis, collis, -itum m. hill 

tractus, tractiis m. dragging; trail; extent, 
expanse 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

petra, petrae f rock, boulder 

gem6, gemere, gemui, gemitum groan, moan 

agitd (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

unda, undae f. wave, water 

tumeo, tumeére, tumuli, 

subitd (adv.) suddenly 

lina, linae f/ moon 

condo, condere, condidi, conditus found, build; 
conceal; bury 

lated, latére, latui, 
be concealed 

dénsus, -a, -um thick, dense 


swell 


(intr.) hide, lie hidden, 


tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

obruG, obruere, obrui, obrutus cover up, over- 
whelm 

calig6, caliginis f dimness; fog, mist; darkness 

subdiicé (sub- + diicd) lead up (from below); 
remove, take away 

fretum, freti n. strait; sea, (the) deep 

misce6, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up 

undique (adv.) from all sides, on all sides 

incumbd, incumbere, incubui, fall (on), 
throw oneself (on), bear down (on) 

simul (adv.) at the same time; together 

rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off; 
consume 

pelagus, pelagi n. (deep) sea 

infimus, -a, -um lowest, bottom (of), depths (of) 

évertd, Evertere, Everti, éversus turn upside 
down, churn up 

solum, soli n. soil; base, foundation 

adversus, -a, -um turned toward; opposite, hos- 
tile, adverse (+ dat.) 

Eurus, Euri m. Eurus (the east wind) 

Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyrus (the west wind) 

Boreas, Boreae m. Boreas (the north wind) 

Notus, Noti m. Notus (the south wind) 
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23. Seneca the Younger, Dialogi VII.26.6 


The philosopher imagines what the wise man would say to the mass of humanity, who 
do not know what is important. 

sic vestras haliicinationés fero quemadmodum I[uppiter optimus maximus ineptias 
poétarum, quorum alius illi alas inposuit, alius cornua, alius adulterum illum in- 
dixit et abnoctantem, alius saevum in deos, alius iniquum in hominés, alius rap- 
torem ingenudrum et cognatorum quidem, alius parricidam et régni aliéni pater- 


nique expugnatorem: ... 


halicinatid, haliicinatidnis f. hallucination raptor, raptoris m. abductor 

ineptiae, ineptiarum f. pl. trifles, absurdities ingenuus, -a, -um free-born; noble 

ala, alae f. wing cognatus, -a, -um kindred 

inpOnd (in- + pond) put upon parricida, parricidae m. parricide 

cornu, cornis n. horn; cornua = acc. pl. régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 

adulter, adulteri m. adulterer aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another 

indiic6 (in- + diicd) lead in; represent paternus, -a, -um of or belonging to a father 
abnocto (1-intr.) stay out all night expugnator, expugnatoris m. taker, conqueror 


saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 12-13 


nunc iam! aperté rem publicam tiniversam petis, templa deOrum immortalium, 


técta urbis, vitam omnium civium, Italiam totam ad exitium et vastitatem vocis. qua 


ré, quoniam id quod est primum, et quod huius imperi disciplinaeque maidrum pro- 


prium est, facere nondum audeo, faciam id quod est ad! sevéritatem lénius, ad com- 


miunem saliitem ttilius. nam si té interfici iusserd, residébit in ré publica reliqua 


coniuratorum manus; sin tu, quod té iam dtudum hortor, exieris, exhauriétur ex urbe 


tuorum comitum magna et pernicidsa sentina rei publicae. quid est, Catilina? num 


dubitas id mé imperante facere quod iam tua sponte faciébas? exire ex urbe iubet con- 


sul hostem. interrogas mé num in exsilium? n6n iubed, sed si mé consulis, suaded. 


‘nunc iam, now at last 

aperté (adv.) openly 

iiniversus, -a, -um all together, entire, whole 

téctum, técti n. roof; house 

exitium, exitii n. destruction, ruin 

vastitas, vastitatis f| devastation 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training 

proprius, -a, -um one’s own; peculiar (to), charac- 
teristic (of) (+ gen.) 

nondum (adv.) not yet 

‘ad, here, with regard to, with a view to 

sevéritas, sevéritatis f gravity, seriousness, 
severity 

lénis, léne mild, gentle 

comminis, commune common 

utilis, itile useful 

resided, residére, resédi, —— be left, remain 


reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

conitirator, conitiratoris m. conspirator 

sin (conj.) but if 

diidum (adv.) some time ago, before; iam 
diidum, for a long time now, long since 

exed (ex- + ed) go out, depart 

exhauri6, exhaurire, exhausi, exhaustus drain dry 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

pernicidsus, -a, -um destructive, ruinous 

sentina, sentinae f. bilgewater; cesspool; dregs, 
scum 

*spons, *spontis f. (one’s own) will 

interrogo (inter- + rogo) (1-tr.) ask, examine, 
interrogate 

consulé, consulere, cénsului, c6nsultus consult 

suaded, suadére, suasi, suasus recommend, 
urge, advise 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 1-2 


sed diti magnum inter mortalis certamen fuit vine corporis an virtute animi rés mi- 
litaris magis procéderet. nam et priusquam incipias, cénsult6 et, ubi consulueris, 
mattré facto opus est. ita utrumque’ per sé indigéns; alterum alterius auxilio eget. 
2. Igitur initio regés—nam in terris nomen imperi id primum fuit—divorsi pars 
ingenium, alii corpus exercébant: etiam tum vita hominum sine cupiditate agitaba- 
tur; sua’ quoique satis placébant. posted vérd quam in Asia Cyrus, in Graecia Lace- 
daemonii et Athéniénsés coepére urbis atque nationés subigere, lubidinem domi- 
nandi! causam belli habére, maxumam gloriam in maxumo imperio putare, tum 
démum periculd atque negotiis conpertum est in bello plarumum ingenium posse. 
quod si! régum atque imperatdrum animi virtts in pace ita ut in bello valéret, ae- 
quabilius atque constantius sésé rés himanae habérent, neque aliud alia’ ferri neque 


miutari ac miscéri omnia cernerés. nam imperium facile iis artibus retinétur quibus 


certamen, certaminis n. competition; dispute, 
quarrel 

militaris, militare military; rés militaris, military 
practice 

procédo (pré- + cédd) go forward, progress, 
succeed 

priusquam (conj. + subjunc.) before 

incipio (in- + capid) take on, begin; incipias, 
subjunc. expressing anticipation, you can begin 

consultum, consulti n. resolution, plan 

consul6, consulere, consului, cénsultus take 
counsel, consult, consider, plan; cénsulueris, 
perfect subjunctive with an idealized second per- 
son; translate as indicative 

matiré (adv.) quickly, in good time 

‘utrumque = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
each thing (of two) 

indigéns, indigentis needy, not self-sufficient 

eged, egére, egul, lack, want, need (+ abl.) 

initium, initii n. beginning 

nomen, ndminis n. name 

divorsus, -a, -um opposite, separate, different 

exerce6, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; train, exercise 

cupiditas, cupiditatis f desire 

agit6 (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; spend, pass 

‘sua refers to quoique, his/her own things. 

quoique = masc./fem. sing. dat. of indef. pron., 
each or every man or woman 

postea ... quam = postquam 

Asia, Asiae f: Asia (modern Asia Minor) 

Cyrus, Cyri m. Cyrus (a Persian king) 

Lacedaemonius, -a, -um Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan; subst., (a) Spartan 


Athéniénsis, Athéniénse Athenian; subst., 
(an) Athenian 

; , coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began 

natid, natidnis f. nation 

subigo (sub- + ag6), subigere, subégi, subactus 
drive under, force; subdue, conquer 

lubids, lubidinis f desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

‘dominandi = neut. sing. gen. of verbal noun of 
dominor (1-intr.), of being master, of ruling 

maxumam = maximam 

maxum6 = maximo 

démum (adv.) at length, at last; precisely, only; 
tum démum, only then 

negotium, negotii n. business, (business) 
activity 

conperi6, conperire, conperi, conpertus find out, 
learn 

plirumum = plirimum 

‘quod si (conj.) but if 

aequabilis, aequabile consistent, equitable; 
aequabilius . . . sésé habérent . . . , would be 
more equitable . . . 

constans, constantis firm, steady, invariable, 
constant 

himanus, -a, -um human 

‘alid, here (adv.) to another place 

mito (1-tr.) change 

misce6, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up 

cerno, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish, deter- 
mine, perceive 

retined (re- + tened), retinére, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 
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initio partum est. vérum ubi pro labore désidia, prd continentia et aequitate lubid6 
atque superbia invasére, fortina simul cum moribus inmitatur. ita imperium sem- 
per ad optumum quemque’ a minus bono transfertur. Quae hominés arant, navi- 
gant, aedificant, virtiti omnia parent. sed multi mortalés, déditi ventri atque somn6, 
indocti incultique vitam sicuti peregrinantés transiére; quibus profectd contra 
naturam corpus voluptati, anima oneri fuit. eorum ego vitam mortemque iuxta aes- 
tum, quoniam dé utraque? silétur. vérum enim vérd! is démum mihi vivere atque 


frui anima vidétur qui aliquo negotid intentus praeclari facinoris aut artis bonae 


famam quaerit. sed in magna copia rérum aliud alii natura iter ostendit. 


initium, initii n. beginning 

pario, parere, peperi, partus give birth to, bear 
(of a mother); create 

désidia, désidiae f: idleness, inactivity, sloth 

continentia, continentiae f. restraint, temper- 
ance, moderation 

aequitas, aequitatis f, evenness, calmness; equity, 
fairness 

lubid6, lubidinis f desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

superbia, superbiae f. pride; arrogance, haughti- 
ness 

invad6, invadere, invasi, invasus enter (hostilely), 
invade, attack 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

inmi@t6 (1-tr.) alter, change 

optumum = optimum 

‘quemque = masc. sing. acc. of indef. pron., 
each man 

transferé (trans- + fer6), transferre, transtuli, 
translatus carry across, shift 

aro (1-tr.) plough, till, cultivate 

navigo (1-tr.) sail 

aedificé (1-tr.) build 

déd6 (dé- + do) give up, surrender, deliver; 
dedicate 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 

somnus, somni m. sleep 

indoctus, -a, -um not learned, ignorant 


incultus, -a, -um uncouth, rough, uncultivated 

sicuti (conj.) just as 

peregrinor (1-intr.) dwell abroad; be an alien; 
travel abroad 

transe6 (trans- + e6), transire, transii/transivi, 
transitus go across, pass through 

profecté (adv.) in fact, actually; indeed, assuredly 

voluptas, voluptatis f: pleasure, joy 

onus, oneris n. load, burden; trouble, difficulty 

iuxta (adv.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally 

aestum6 (1-tr.) estimate, value, reckon 

‘utraque = fem. sing. abl. of indef. pron., each 
(of two) 

siled, silére, silui, —— be silent; pass over in 
silence 

‘vérum enim vér6 but at the same time 

démum (adv.) at length, at last; precisely, only 

fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

aliqu6 = neut. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any 

negotium, negotii n. business 

intentus, -a, -um stretched, attentive, intent, 
occupied 

praeclarus, -a, -um very famous 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 

ostend6, ostendere, ostendi, ostentus/osténsus 
present, show; offer 


Chapter XIl 


3. Vergil, Aeneid I1.506-17 


forsitan et Priami fuerint quae fata requiras. 

urbis uti captae casum convulsaque vidit 

limina téctorum et medium in penetralibus hostem, 
arma dit senior désuéta trementibus aevo 
circumdat néquiquam umeris et initile ferrum 
cingitur, ac dénsés fertur morittirus in hostis. 
aedibus in mediis niddque sub aetheris axe 


ingéns ara fuit iuxtaque veterrima laurus 
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incumbéns arae atque umbra complexa Penatis. 


hic Hecuba et natae néquiquam altaria circum, 515 


praecipités atra ceu tempestate columbae, 


condénsae et divum! amplexae simulacra sedébant. 


forsitan (adv.) perhaps 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/ 
requisivi, requisitus seek again; ask or 
inquire about 

uti = ut 

convelld, convellere, convelli, convulsus pull up 
(violently), tear up, wrench 

limen, liminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold 

téctum, técti n. roof; house 

penetrale, penetralis, -ium n. inner part, inmost 
recess 

senex, senis old 

désuétus, -a, -um unfamiliar (from lack of use) 

trem6, tremere, tremui, tremble, quiver, 
quake 

aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime 

circumd6 (circum- + d6) place (something) 
around, put (something) on 

néquiquam (adv.) to no avail 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

initilis, initile unfit for use; useless 

cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus gird, equip, put on; 
cingitur, translate with active meaning 

dénsus, -a, -um thick, dense; crowded together, 
closely packed 

aedés, aedis, -ium f: sanctuary, shrine; pl., house, 
abode 

nidus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 

aethér, aetheris m. ether (the upper region of the 
sky), heaven 


axis, axis Mm. axis 

iuxta (adv.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally 

vetus, veteris old, ancient; veterrima = fem. sing. 
nom. of superlative adj. 

laurus, lauri f. laurel tree 

incumb6, incumbere, incubui, 
throw oneself (on); lean (on) 

complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace; 
encircle, enclose 

Penatés, Penatium m. pl. Penates (guardian 
deities of a household or country) 

hic (adv.) here 

Hecuba, Hecubae f. Hecuba (wife of Priam) 

nata, natae f. daughter 

altaria, altarium n. pl. (high) altar (for sacrifice) 

circum (prep. + acc.) around; altaria circum = 
circum altaria 

praeceps, praecipitis rushing forward, headlong 

ater, atra, trum black, dark 

ceu (conj.) (in the same way) as, like 

tempestas, tempestatis f storm 

columba, columbae f. dove 

condénsus, -a, -um close together, tightly packed 

'divum = divérum 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum embrace; 
clasp (for protection) 

simulacrum, simulacri n. image, statue 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit, be seated 


fall (on), 
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4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.478-—89 
multi illam petiére, illa aversata petentés 
inpatiéns expersque viri nemora Avia lustrat 
nec quid Hymén, quid Amor, quid sint conubia curat. 480 
saepe pater dixit: “generum? mihi, filia, débés,” 
saepe pater dixit: “débés mihi, nata, nepotés”; 
illa velut crimen taedas exdsa iugalés 
pulchra verécundo6 sufftderat ora rubdre 
inque patris blandis haeréns cervice lacertis 485 


“da mihi perpetua, genitor carissime,” dixit 


“virginitate frui! dedit hoc pater ante Dianae.” 


ille quidem obsequitur, sed té decor iste quod optas 


esse vetat, vOtoque tuo tua forma repugnat. 


aversor (1-tr.) turn away from; reject 

inpatiéns, inpatientis not enduring, intolerant 

expers, expertis having no part, lacking 
experience 

nemus, nemoris n. wood, forest 

avius, -a, -um pathless, trackless 

listr6 (1-tr.) move through, roam 

Hymén (nom. only) Hymen (god of marriage); 
marriage 

conibium, conabii n. sing. or pl., marriage, 
martriage rites 

caro (1-tr.) watch over; care 

‘gener, generi m. son-in-law 

nata, -ae f. daughter 

nepos, nepotis m. or f. grandchild 

velut (conj.) even as, just as 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

taeda, taedae f. torch 

exOsus, -a, -um hating, detesting (+ acc.) 

iugalis, iugale of or belonging to marriage, 
matrimonial, nuptial 


verécundus, -a, -um modest, restrained 

suffund6, suffundere, suffiidi, suffisus 
cover, fill, suffuse 

6s, Gris n. sing. or pl., mouth; face 

rubor, ruboris m. redness; blush 

blandus, -a, -um charming, ingratiating, 
seductive 

haere6, haerére, haesi, haesiirus cling, stick 

cervix, cervicis f: neck 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

perpetuus, -a, -um continual, without inter- 
ruption; perpetual, everlasting 

genitor, genitoris m. father 

virginitas, virginitatis f- virginity; celibate life 

fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

obsequor (ob- + sequor) comply (with), submit 

decor, decdris m. good looks, beauty, grace 

vet6, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid 

votum, voti n. vow, prayer 

forma, formae f: shape, form; beauty 

repugn6 (1-intr.) fight against, resist (+ dat.) 
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§122. Unassimilated Forms, Archaic Forms, and Syncopation 
Unassimilated Forms and Archaic Spellings 


Although classical Latin writers established strict rules of spelling and morphology 
for Latin words, many works that have survived indicate that these writers also al- 
lowed certain exceptions to the rules. Writers of both prose and poetry sometimes 
sought special effects of style by including certain words with archaic spellings. 
These forms had existed in the Latin of an earlier time, but they had gradually fallen 
out of use and been replaced by later spellings. In epic poetry these archaisms were 
felt to contribute to an appropriately august and elevated diction. In the works of the 
historian Sallust archaisms represented a deliberate rebellion against the Ciceronian 
standard and became a hallmark of his unique style. Even Cicero made use of such 
forms when their archaic feeling contributed to a desired stylistic effect. 

One common type of archaism is the unassimilated form of a compound word.! 
An unassimilated form is a form in which the ordinary assimilation of two conso- 
nants does not occur or is not written.” For example: 


adcéd6 = accédo inpius = impius 


Other archaic spellings give evidence of how the pronunciation of vowels changed as 
Latin developed. 


maxumus = maximus (-u- > -i-) antiquos = antiquus (-os > -us) 
vostra = vestra (-0- > -e-) suom = suum (-om > -um) 


BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE UNASSIMILATED FORMS AND OTHER ARCHAIC SPELLINGS. 
IN ADDITION, LEARN TO RECOGNIZE THE FOLLOWING FORMS: 


quoius = cuius olli = illi (dative singular) 
quoi = cui -ai = -ae (genitive singular) 
quom = cum (conjunction)? 


Syncopation of Forms in the Perfect Active System 


Forms of the perfect active system of first- and second-conjugation verbs may be 
shortened by removing the -v- and the following vowel from the regular forms. This 
shortening is sometimes called syncopation (< Greek synkopé, “cutting short”), and 
forms that have been shortened are called syncopated forms. For example: 


1. For an explanation of assimilation see the vocabulary notes of Chapter V. 


2. With few exceptions, the earliest surviving copies of ancient works were written at least eight hundred years 
after they were originally produced. Therefore, while the existence of both unassimilated and assimilated forms sug- 
gests that words continued to be pronounced in both ways, nothing can be said with complete certainty. 


3. Cf. the vocabulary note on the conjunction cum, p. 355. 
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amasti (< ama[vilsti) optarim (< opta[ve]rim) 

délérunt (< délé[vé}runt) 

cOgitaram (< cOgita[ve]ram) imperass€mus (< impera[vi|ssémus) 
laudar6 (< lauda[ve]r6) délésse (< délé[vilsse) 


OBSERVATION 


Any form of the perfect active system may be syncopated except the first person singular, third 
person singular, and first person plural perfect active indicative. Third person plural perfect ac- 
tive indicative forms made with the ending -ére also cannot be syncopated. 


Verbs of the third and fourth conjugations may also appear in shortened forms 
in the perfect active system, but these shortened forms do not always result from 
syncopation. For example: 


audisti (< audi[vilsti) audieris (= audiveris) 
audissem (< audi[vi]jssem) audiit (= audivit) 
audisse (< audi[vilsse) audieram (= audiveram) 
noras (< nd[ve}ras) audierit (= audiverit) 


norint (< nd[ve]rint) 


OBSERVATION 


Some shortened perfect active system forms of the third and fourth conjugations are generally 
believed to be the result of syncopation (e.g., audisti, audissem, audisse, ndras, ndrint). Others 
are thought to be formed from alternate (and earlier) third principal parts (e.g., audieris 

< audii). In such cases the short -i- that appears is part of the perfect active stem (e.g., audi- 

< audii).* 


BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE SHORTENED AND SYNCOPATED FORMS. 


Common Archaic Verb Forms 


In the perfect passive system, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect forms of sum 
sometimes appear in place of the expected present, imperfect, and future forms. For 
example: 


oblitus fui = oblitus sum 
relictus fuerat = relictus erat 
servatus fuer6 = servatus erd 
passa fuisset = passa esset 


The future active infinitive fore was in origin a present infinitive with the 
meaning “to become.” From this infinitive a regularly formed imperfect subjunc- 
tive, common in early Latin, continued to be used in classical Latin, and its forms 


4. In third-conjugation verbs, the familiar third principal parts with a -v- are thought to have developed by 
analogy with the principal parts of other verbs. (Cf., for example, petii or petivi; quaesil or quaesivi). By the classical 
period, forms derived from either principal part are common. 
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were alternates of the imperfect subjunctive of sum (essem, essés, etc.). These al- 
ternate forms may also be used in compound or periphrastic forms. For example: 


foret = esset 
missurus foret = misstrus esset 
timendi forent = timendi essent 


BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE ARCHAIC FORMS. 


foskleewltal eb Res lal il 


Vocabulary 


> nihilum, nihili or *nilum, nili n. nothing 
> pretium, pretii n. price, value 


> honor, honGris m. honor, respect; (politi- 
cal) office 

> liimen, liiminis n. light, radiance; pl., eyes 

» scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; 
villainy 
vulnus, vulneris n. wound 


> aestim6 (1-tr.) estimate, value 

> ex(s)pect6 (1-tr.) wait (for), await, expect 

> moror (1-tr.) hinder, delay, wait 

> mito (1-tr.) change; take in exchange, 
give in exchange 


em6, emere, émi, émptus buy 

> facid, facere, féci, factus reckon (§129) 
gradior, gradi, gressus sum proceed, 
walk, step 
> égredior, égredi, égressus sum go out, 

come out 

> incipio, incipere, incépi, inceptus take on, 
begin 

> perdo, perdere, perdidi, perditus destroy; 
lose 
vendo, vendere, vendidi, venditus sell 


> ; , coepi, coeptus (defective verb) 
began, have begun 
fid, fieri, factus sum become, happen; 
be made, be done (§126) 


céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part 


(of), (the) other 


> gratus, -a, -um charming, pleasing; grate- 
ful, pleased 
> ingratus, -a, -um unpleasant, displeas- 

ing; ungrateful, displeased 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
tantus, -a, -um so much, so great (§125) 
quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; 
as much, as great (125) 


talis, tale such, of such a sort (§125) 
qualis, quale what sort of; of which sort, 
as (§125) 


tot (indeclinable adj.) so many (§125) 
quot (indeclinable adj.) how many; 
as many (§125) 


> ad (prep. + acc.) for (the purpose of) (§123) 
antequam (conj.) before (§124) 
> causa (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose 
of, for the sake of (§123) 
donec (conj.) while, as long as; until 
(§124) 
dum (conj.) while, as long as; until; 
provided that (§124) 
> dummodo (conj.) provided that (§124) 
> gratia (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose 
of, for the sake of (§123) 
modo (conj.) provided that (§124) 
priusquam (conj.) before (§124) 
quia (conj.) because (124) 
quod (conj.) because (§124) 
tam (adv.) so (§125) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> *nilum, nili n. is a contracted form of nihilum, nihili n. Both words are commonly used as Genitives of In- 
definite Value (§129), Ablatives of Price (§130), and Ablatives of Degree of Difference (§112). 

> pretium, pretii n. is often used as a Genitive of Indefinite Value (129) or an Ablative of Price (§130). 

> honor, hondris m. may indicate the general notion of “respect” or “honor” or a more concrete mark of re- 
spect given to someone. It commonly refers to a political “office.” The archaic nominative singular form 
honds remains common throughout the classical period. 

> limen, liiminis n. is formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb liice6, licére, lax, 

(shine, emit light). In addition to meaning “light” or “radiance” liimen is often used metaphorically 
to mean the “light” of life or the “enlightenment” of literature, the arts, etc. It is also used in the plural, 
particularly in poetry, to mean “eyes,” either because the eye is an opening that admits light or from the 
idea that glancing at something casts light upon the object. 

> scelus, sceleris n. is used to refer to a specific “wicked deed” or “crime,” or it may refer more generally to 
the abstract idea of “villainy” or “wickedness.” 

> aestim6, aestimare, aestimAvi, aestimatus often appears with either a Genitive of Indefinite Value ({129) 
or an Ablative of Price (§130). 

> ex(s)pectd, ex(s)pectare, ex(s)pectavi, ex(s)pectatus is a transitive verb that may be used absolutely with 
the meaning “wait.” It may also be followed by a temporal clause introduced by dum or donec (§124). The 
s placed in parentheses in the vocabulary entry indicates that the word may be spelled either with or with- 
out an s. 

> moror, morari, moratus sum may be used transitively (hinder, delay) or intransitively (delay, wait). It may 
also be followed by a temporal clause introduced by dum or donec ({124). 

> mitd, mitare, mitavi, mitatus may mean “take in exchange” or “give in exchange” with an Ablative of 
Price (§130). When it is used absolutely, mits means “change” in the sense of “undergo a change” or “be- 
come different.” 


Quis servitiitem libertate miitet? Who would take slavery in exchange for freedom? 
Quis libertatem servitiite miitet? Who would give freedom in exchange for slavery? 


> When the verb faci6 is used with a Genitive of Indefinite Value (129), it is best translated as “reckon.” 

» égredior, égredi, €gressus sum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix €- to gradior. 
THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF GRADIOR FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF 
EGREDIOR. WHEN A COMPOUND OF GRADIOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, 
BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> incipis, incipere, incépi, inceptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix in- to capi6. in- 
cipi6 is a transitive verb that most frequently appears with an Object Infinitive. In classical Latin the per- 
fect active and perfect passive forms of incipi6 are rare. The forms of the defective verb , coepi, 
coeptus are used instead. However, the perfect passive participle inceptus, -a, -um is commonly used. 

> perds, perdere, perdidi, perditus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to dd. perdd 
may mean “destroy” or “cause ruin to” (people, things) or “lose” (people, troops, citizenship, beauty). 
It may also mean “waste” (resources, opportunities). The perfect passive participle perditus, -a, -um is fre- 
quently used as an adjective meaning “(morally) lost,” “ruined,” or “depraved.” The adverb perdité means 
“recklessly,” “desperately,” or “ruinously.” 

> ; , coepi, coeptus is a defective verb. It has forms in the perfect active and perfect passive systems 
only. In classical Latin, forms of coepi are regularly used instead of the perfect active and passive forms of 
incipio. 

> gratus, -a, -um and the compound adjective ingratus, -a, -um (< in- + gratus, -a, -um) have both active and 
passive senses. The meanings given for these words in the vocabulary list reflect first their active senses 
and then their passive ones. 

» The preposition ad is regularly used with gerunds and gerundives to mean “for (the purpose of)” ({123), 
but it may also have this sense with nouns or pronouns standing alone, particularly demonstratives. 


Dux multa ad hoc fécerat. The leader had done many things for this purpose. 


» The words causa and gratia are Ablatives of Cause used as prepositions that take the genitive case. The word 
in the genitive case precedes either causa or gratia. These words most commonly appear with gerunds or 
gerundives (§123), but they may also appear with nouns standing alone, particularly abstract nouns. 


Vocabulary 
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> dummodo is a conjunction formed by the addition of the adverb modo to the conjunction dum and may 
be written as one or two words (dummodo or dum modo). It may introduce a Proviso clause (§124), and, 
because of this combination, modo alone may also introduce a Proviso clause. 


céterus 
gradior 
gratus 


muto 
pretium 
vulnus 


Derivatives 

etc. (et cetera) 

digress, progress, congress 
grace; grateful; gratify; gratis; 
ingrate; agree; congratulate 
mutate; commute; permutation 
praise; price; precious 
vulnerable 


Cognates 
he, him, her, it 
grade; degree 


immune; mistake 
interpret 
Valhalla; Valkyrie 
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§123. Gerunds and Gerundives 


In English there are two verbal nouns, the infinitive (to _____) and the gerund 
(___ _—“‘ing),. For example: 


I like to read. (infinitive functioning as d.o. of the verb “like”) 
Reading is enjoyable. (gerund functioning as subject of the verb “is”) 
I exercise my mind by reading. (gerund functioning as object of the preposition “by”) 


In Latin there are the same two verbal nouns, the infinitive and the gerund. There is 
in addition a verbal adjective, the gerundive, which has no exact counterpart in En- 
glish. The features of the gerund and the gerundive are listed and compared below. 


GERUND (Verbal Noun) GERUNDIVE (Verbal Adjective) 

1. is a neuter singular noun appearing in 1. is never a substantive but must agree 
the genitive, dative, accusative, and with a noun in gender, number, and 
ablative cases. (The nominative is case. 


supplied by the Subject Infinitive.) 


2. is formed with the present stem + 2. is identical in all forms with the future 
-ndi, -nd6, -ndum, -nd6 (3rd i-stem- and passive participle (e.g., amandus, -a, -um, 
4th-conjugation verbs change stem vowel audiendus, -a, -um), but contains no 
to -ie-): idea of obligation or necessity. 

[Nom.  vidére to see/seeing] 
Gen. videndi of seeing 

Dat. vidend6 to/for seeing 
Acc. videndum _ seeing (d.o.) 
Abl. vidend6 by (etc.) seeing 

3. can have any noun syntax (Objective 3. is lacking in English and so must be 
Genitive, Ablative of Means, etc.) and is changed into a gerund with a direct object 
translated accordingly by the English when translating into English: 
gerund: dénis mittendis 

cupidus regendi by sending gifts 


desirous of ruling (Objective Gen.) 


4. is used to express purpose in the genitive | 4. is used to express purpose in the genitive 


with causa or gratia (placed after) and in with causa or gratia (placed after) and in 
the accusative with ad: the accusative with ad: 

videndi causa régis videndi causa 

for the sake of seeing for the sake of seeing the king 

ad videndum ad régem videndum 


for the purpose of seeing for the purpose of seeing the king 
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The following sentences illustrate the uses of the gerund and the gerundive. 


Mihi est amor scribendi. (gerund, Objective Gen.) 

I have a love of writing. 

Mihi est amor carminum scribendérum. (gerundive, modifies carminum, 
I have a love of writing poems. Objective Gen.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When a Latin gerund would take a direct object, the gerundive construction is usually pre- 
ferred, as in the second sentence. 


2. The Latin gerundive, an adjective modifying a noun, is translated into English as a gerund, a 
verbal noun, with a direct object. 


Arma cépit ad pugnandum. (gerund expressing purpose with ad, for the purpose of) 
He took up arms for the purpose of fighting. 

Romam véni ad matrem videndam. (gerundive expressing purpose with ad) 

I came to Rome for the purpose of seeing (my) mother. 


R6mam véni multa videndi causa. (gerund expressing purpose with causa, for the 
sake of) 


I came to Rome for the sake of seeing many things. 


OBSERVATION 


In the third sentence a gerund with a neuter plural substantive as direct object is preferred to 
the gerundive construction to avoid ambiguity: 


multdrum vidend6rum causa “for the sake of seeing many things” 


or “for the sake of seeing many men” 


Occasionally the gerundive construction is used to express purpose in the ac- 
cusative case without ad. For example: 


Caesar Quinté légatd socids diicendés tradidit. 

Caesar to Quintus (his) lieutenant the allies to be led handed over. 
Caesar handed over to (his) lieutenant Quintus the allies to be led. 
Caesar handed over the allies to (his) lieutenant Quintus for leading. 


OBSERVATION 


In such a construction the gerundive still expresses purpose, but it must be translated differ- 
ently; 10. be. = ed” or “for___img.* 


@ DRILL 123, PAGE 533, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§124. Subordinate Clauses III 


Certain subordinating conjunctions are followed by verbs sometimes in the indica- 
tive and sometimes in the subjunctive with a difference in meaning.’ When any of 
these conjunctions is followed by an indicative verb, the action of the verb is repre- 
sented by the writer or speaker as actual or factual. When the same conjunction is 
followed by a subjunctive verb, the verbal action is represented as alleged, apparent, 
or anticipated—that is, nonfactual. 


Conjunction — With Indicative With Subjunctive 
dum/dénec = ‘“while/as long as/until” “until... should” 
(action accomplished) (action anticipated) 
antequam/ “before” “before... can/could” 
priusquam (action accomplished) (action anticipated) 
quod/quia “because” “allegedly because,” “apparently because” 


(cause represented as true) 


Subordinate Clauses with Verbs in the Indicative Mood 


Dum/D6nec mé amabas, félix eram. 

While (As long as) me (d.o.) you were loving, happy I was. 

As long as you were loving me, I was happy. 

In ill6 locé manébant dum/dénec verba Cicer6nis audivérunt. 

In that place they were remaining until the words (d.o.) of Cicero they heard. 
They were remaining in that place until they heard the words of Cicero. 
Discessimus é for6 antequam/priusquam Cicer6 6rati6nem cénfécit. 
We departed from the forum before Cicero (his) speech (d.o.) completed. 
We departed from the forum before Cicero completed his speech. 
Caesar suds laudabit quod/quia fortiter pugnavérunt. 

Caesar his own men (d.o.) will praise because bravely they fought. 
Caesar will praise his own men because they fought bravely. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first three sentences the actions in the subordinate clauses are presented as actually 
having occurred: you did use to love me, they did hear Cicero’s words, and Cicero did complete 
his speech. 


2. In the last sentence the reason given for Caesar’s praise of his men is vouched for (by the 
writer of the sentence) as the true reason: his men did fight bravely, and this is why Caesar will 
praise them. 


Dum haec 4 militibus geruntur, légati ab hostibus vénérunt. 
While these things by the soldiers were being managed, legates from the enemies came. 
While these things were being managed by the soldiers, legates came from the enemies. 


1. For subordinating conjunctions followed by verbs in the indicative mood, see §48. For cum clauses see §118. 
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OBSERVATION 


When the verb in the main clause is a past tense, the present indicative, the so-called “historical 
present,” is regularly used with the conjunction dum, “while.” This special use of the present 
indicative should be translated as an imperfect indicative. 


Subordinate Clauses with Verbs in the Subjunctive Mood 


When verbs in such subordinate clauses appear in the subjunctive mood, the writers 
or speakers represent the verbal actions as nonfactual. 


In ills loc6 manébant dum/donec verba Cicerdnis audirent. 

They were remaining in that place until they should hear the words of Cicero. 
Discessimus é for6 antequam/priusquam Cicero dratibnem habéret. 

We departed from the forum before Cicero could make a speech. 

Caesar su6s laudabit quod/quia fortiter pugnaverint. 

Caesar will praise his own men apparently because they fought bravely. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The tenses of the subjunctive verbs in these subordinate clauses follow the rules of sequence. 
2. In the first two sentences the actions of the verbs in the subordinate clauses are presented as 
merely anticipated and not as having actually occurred. In a temporal clause expressing antici- 
pation with dum or dénec, the English word “should” is used to translate a subjunctive verb in 
either primary or secondary sequence. In a temporal clause expressing anticipation with ante- 
quam or priusquam, the English word “can” is used to translate a subjunctive verb in primary 
sequence, and “could” is used to translate a subjunctive verb in secondary sequence. 
3. In the last sentence the reason given is not vouched for but is merely surmised by the writer 
or speaker or alleged by someone else. In such a causal clause, the English adverb “apparently” 
or “allegedly” is added to the translation. 
4. The syntax, for example, of audirent in the first sentence is imperfect subjunctive, secondary 
sequence, temporal clause expressing anticipation, subsequent time. The syntax of pugnaverint 
in the third sentence is perfect subjunctive, primary sequence, clause of apparent or alleged 
cause, prior time. 


Sometimes antequam and priusquam are divided. For example: 


Multa ante/prius experiéris quam tuum inimicum vincas. 

Many things (d.o.) sooner you will try than your enemy (d.0.) you can overcome. 
Sooner will you try many things than you can overcome your enemy. 

You will try many things before you can overcome your enemy. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The conjunctions antequam and priusquam are made of the comparative adverbs ante and 
prius (sooner) and the conjunction quam (than). When antequam or priusquam is divided, 
each element may be translated separately, but the last translation given above, in which the 
conjunction is translated “before” where the quam appears, is to be preferred. 

2. Antequam and priusquam may be split when followed by either the indicative or the sub- 
junctive mood. 
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Proviso Clauses 


The conjunction dum, sometimes strengthened by the adverb modo, “only,” may in- 
troduce a subordinate clause stating a provision under which the event of the main 
clause can occur. Such a clause is called a Proviso clause. modo alone may also in- 
troduce such a clause. The verb in a Proviso clause is always in the subjunctive mood. 
The particle né is used for negation. For example: 


Magno mé metii liberabis dum modo inter mé atque té mirus sit. 

From great fear me (d.o.) you will free provided that between me and you a wall be. 
You will free me from great fear provided that a wall be between me and you. 
Omnia pro dominé facere volé dum né peream. 

All things for (my) master to do I am willing provided that I not perish. 

I am willing to do all things for my master provided that I not perish. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Subjunctive verbs in Proviso clauses follow the rules of sequence. The syntax, for example, of 
sit in the first sentence is present subjunctive, primary sequence, Proviso clause. 


2. A Proviso clause is regularly translated with an English present subjunctive (e.g., “be” and 
“perish” in the sentences above).* 


@ Dri 124, PAGE 539, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§125. Correlatives 


Certain Latin adverbs and adjectives appear in two closely related forms. 


Demonstrative Exclamatory/Interrogative /Relative 
tam (adv.) so quam (adv.) how; as 
talis, tale such, of such a sort qualis, quale what sort of; of which sort, as 
tantus, -a, -um so much, so great quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; 
as much, as great 
tot (indeclinable adj.) so many quot (indeclinable adj.) how many; as many 


The words in the column on the left are demonstrative because they point out a cer- 
tain degree, amount, or quality, often referring to a preceding sentence or answering 
a question. The words in the column on the right function in three distinct ways. 
They may be used to make exclamations (exclamatory), to ask questions (interroga- 
tive), and to correlate with corresponding demonstrative words (relative). The fol- 
lowing sentences illustrate these various functions. 


Quam altus est! How tall he is! (exclamatory) 

Quam altus est? How tall is he? (interrogative) 

Tam altus est. He is so tall (i-e., this tall). (demonstrative) 

Tam altus est quam pater. He is so tall as (his) father. (demonstrative/relative) 


2. The English present subjunctive is the infinitive form of the verb with the word “to” omitted (“work,” “com- 
plete,” “do,” etc.). 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The only difference in Latin between the exclamatory and interrogative sentences is the punc- 
tuation. 


2. In the last sentence quam is correlative with tam. A correlative is an adjective, adverb, or pro- 
noun that corresponds with a parallel adjective, adverb, or pronoun in the same sentence. In this 
sentence tam, a demonstrative adverb, and quam, a relative adverb, are correlatives, and the 
whole complex sentence is a correlative sentence. Quam introduces a relative clause in which 
certain grammatical elements are omitted. With no ellipsis the last example above would be 
written as follows: 


Tam altus est quam altus est pater. He is so tall as tall (his) father is. 


3. When quam is correlative with tam, an idiomatic English translation uses “as” to translate 
both quam and tam: He is as tall as (his) father. 


Quantam peciniam habuit! How much money he had! (exclamatory) 
Quantam peciiniam habuit? How much money did he have? (interrogative) 
Tantam pectiniam habuit. 

He had so much money (i.e., this much money). (demonstrative) 

Tantam peciiniam habuit quanta erat satis. 

He had so much money as (much) was enough. (demonstrative/relative) 

He had as much money as was enough. 


OBSERVATION 


In correlative sentences such as the last sentence, the relative adjective must agree in gender and 
number with its antecedent, but its case is determined by its syntax within the relative clause. 
Thus, quanta is feminine and singular to agree with pectiniam, but it is nominative because it 
modifies the ellipsed subject (peciinia) of erat. 


With adjectives or adverbs in the comparative degree,’ a correlative sentence 
may appear, usually with the relative clause preceding the main clause. For example: 


Qué maius est periculum, e6 magis timémus. 

By (the degree to) which greater is the danger, by this (degree) more greatly we fear. 
The greater the danger is, the more greatly we fear. 

Quanto fortius pugnabis, tanto pliis gloriae capiés. 

By how much more bravely you will fight, by so much more of glory you will win. 
The more bravely you will fight, the more (of) glory you will win. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first example above qu6, a relative pronoun, and e6, a demonstrative pronoun, are cor- 
relatives. The demonstrative ed is commonly used in this construction, but occasionally héc ap- 
pears instead. 


2. The syntax of each italicized word (qué, e6, quanto, tanto) in the sentences above is Ablative 
of Degree of Difference. 


3. The second translations given above are to be preferred. 


Correlatives in correlative sentences are often best translated idiomatically. 
Here is a list of the correlatives included in this chapter and their respective id- 
iomatic translations: 


3. This construction also appears (less frequently) with superlative adjectives or adverbs. 
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tam...quam... aS. 88.74 
talis ... qualis... such: .. as... Jor of sucha sort... as. 
tantus ...quantus... as great). ,.as: .. Orde much... as. 
tot... quot... as Many ...aS...; 

quo ...e6 (hdc)... the (more) ... the (more)... 
quanto... tanto... the (more) ... the (more) ... 


@ DRI 125, PAGE 543, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§126. The Irregular Verb fio 


Fi6, fieri, factus sum, “become, happen; be made, be done,” is an irregular verb. The 
present system of fid has active forms with passive meanings, and these forms supply 
the passive of the present system of facid. The perfect system of fi6 is supplied by the 
perfect passive system of faci6. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR CONJUGATIONS: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Sing. 
1 fid fiébam fiam fiam fierem 
2 fis fiébas fiés fias fierés 
3 fit fiébat fiet fiat fieret 
Pl. 
1 fimus fiébamus fiémus fiamus fierémus 
Z fitis fiébatis fiétis fiatis fierétis 
3 fiunt fiébant fient fiant fierent 
Imperative: Sing. fi 

Pl. fite 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The present, imperfect, and future indicative and present subjunctive conjugations of fi6 are 
all formed with the stem fi-. By contrast, the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive have a 
short -i-. The imperfect subjunctive is formed with an imaginary present active infinitive form 
(*fiere), the final -e of which is lengthened to form the stem (fieré-). 
2. The imperative forms fi and fite are rare in the Latin literature that survives. 
3. Fi6 has no participles, but facio supplies both the perfect passsive participle (factus, -a, -um) 
and the future passive participle (faciendus, -a, -um). 
4. When fi6 means “become” or “be made,” it may be accompanied by a Predicate Nominative 
or Predicate Adjective in the Nominative case. For example: 


Réx fiat. Let him become/Let him be made king. (predicate nom.) 
Misera puella fiet. The girl will become miserable. (predicate adj.) 


@ Dri 126, PAGE 547, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§127. Adverbial Accusative 


When a noun, pronoun, or adjective in the accusative case is used adverbially to ex- 
press the extent to which the action of a verb is performed, it is called an Adverbial 
Accusative. For example: 


Nihil has litteras intellegimus. 

To the extent (of ) nothing this letter (d.o.) we understand. 

Not at all do we understand this letter. 

Tantum mé non amas quantum té amo. 

For so great an extent me (d.0.) you do not love as great an extent you (d.o.) I love. 
You do not love me as much as I love you. 


The syntax of each italicized word (nihil, tantum, quantum) is Adverbial Accusative. 

Several nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the singular accusative form are 
commonly used as Adverbial Accusatives. MEMORIZE THESE COMMON ADVERBIAL 
ACCUSATIVES: 


magnam partem for a great part 

maximam partem for the greatest part, for the most part 
multum much, a lot 

nihil not at all 

plirimum very much 

quantum how much, as much 

quid to what extent, why 

sdlum only 

tantum so much, only (so much) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a substantive adjective is used as an Adverbial Accusative, it is always neuter singular. 


2. In PIE and in early Latin the accusative case originally expressed an idea of extent that limited 
the action of the verb. The Adverbial Accusative is developed from this original idea of the accu- 
sative (cf. the Accusative of Duration of Time). 


§128. Accusative of Exclamation 


When a noun in the accusative case is used to express an exclamation, it is called an 
Accusative of Exclamation. Such an accusative is often accompanied by an exclama- 
tory adjective or adverb or by an interjection. For example: 


Quem virum! What a man! 
Mé miserum! Miserable me! 


The syntax of each italicized word (virum, mé) is Accusative of Exclamation. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Accusative of Exclamation developed from the Accusative, Direct Object. It is under- 
stood as the direct object of an unexpressed thought or perception (e.g., What a man [I am 
thinking of]!). 

2. The interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod may also be used to make exclamations, as in the 


first example. 
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§129. Genitive of Indefinite Value 


With verbs of considering, reckoning, and valuing, certain words in the genitive case 
may express the approximate worth or value of something. This use of the genitive 
case is called a Genitive of Indefinite Value. For example: 


Tuum coénsilium magni (pretii) habed. (pretium, pretii n. price, value) 
Your advice (d.o.) of great (value) I consider. 

I consider your advice of great value. 

Quis pectiniam pliris quam amorem faciat? (facid, reckon) 

Who money (d.0.) of more (value) than love would reckon? 

Who would reckon money of more value than love? 


The syntax of each italicized word (magni, pliris) is Genitive of Indefinite Value. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each adjective in the sentences above is neuter singular genitive, either functioning as a sub- 
stantive or modifying a usually unexpressed neuter singular noun meaning “value,” pretii. The 
Genitive of Indefinite Value is closely related to the Genitive of Description (§101). 


2. Although the Latin word for “value” may be unexpressed, such a word should be added to the 
English translation of the Genitive of Indefinite Value. 


3. Certain nouns appear as Genitives of Indefinite Value to express ideas of worthlessness. For 
example: 
Eum nihili dicd. | consider him of no value. (nihilum, nihili n. nothing) 


§130. Ablative of Price 


With verbs of buying, selling, valuing, and exchanging, certain words in the ablative 
case may express the price at which something is bought or sold. This use of the ab- 
lative case is called an Ablative of Price. For example: 


Ista f€mina viri vitam aur6 vendidit. (vend6, vendere, vendidi, venditus sell) 
That contemptible woman of (her) husband the life (d.o.) for gold sold. 

That contemptible woman sold the life of her husband for gold. 

Magno (preti6) ab omnibus virtiis aestimatur. (aestim6 [1-tr.] estimate, value) 
At a great (price) by all (people) excellence is valued. 

Excellence is valued at a great price by all people. 


The syntax of each italicized word (aur6, magn6) is Ablative of Price. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Ablative of Price was originally used instead of the Genitive of Indefinite Value to ex- 
press the exact amount of money for which something was bought or sold. Its uses were later ex- 
tended to less precise ideas of cost or value. 

2. Although the Ablative of Price is essentially an Ablative of Means, it is often better translated 
with the English prepositions “for” or “at (the price of).” 
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3. A wide variety of words may be conceived as the price or cost of something (e.g., vita, patria). 
An adjective (e.g., magn6, parvo) used as an Ablative of Price either functions as a substantive 
or modifies a usually unexpressed neuter singular noun meaning “price,” pretid. However, four 
adjectives always appear in the Genitive of Indefinite Value rather than the expected Ablative of 
Price: tanti, quanti, pliris, and mindris. 


@ DrRiLt 127-130, PAGE 551, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A fragment from the tragic poet Naevius 
...ego semper pliris féci 
potidremque habui libertatem multo quam pectiniam. 
(Naevius, PALLIATAE FRAG. 9-10) 


potior, potius more powerful; more desirable, more precious 


2. Amphitruo and his slave Sosia enter the stage, and Amphitruo accuses Sosia of lying. 
Amphitruo. Age i ti secundum. Sdsia. Sequor, subsequor té. 
Amph. Scelestissimum té arbitror. Sds. Nam quam ob rem? 
Amph. Quia id quod neque est neque fuit neque futirum est 
mihi praedicas. (PLautus, AMpHiTRUO 551-54) 


secundum (adv.) following, behind 
subsequor (sub- + sequor) follow close behind 
scelestus, -a, -um wicked 

praedico (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 


3. A slave recalls a Greek proverb. 
... quem di diligunt 
aduléscéns moritur, dum valet, sentit, sapit. (PLaurus, BaccuipEs 816-17) 


diligs, diligere, diléxi, diléctus value, esteem, love 
aduléscéns, aduléscentis young, youthful 
sapio, sapere, sapii/sapivi, be intelligent, show good sense 


4. Mistaken for his twin brother, Menaechmus is reviled by his brother’s parasite, Peniculus. 
Menaechmus. Quis hic est qui adversus it mihi?! Péniculus. Quid ais, homé 
levior quam plima, pessime et néquissime, 


flagitium hominis, subdole ac minimi preti> (PLaurus, MenagcuMi 487-89) 


adversus (ady.) opposite; adversus ire, to go to pliima, pliimae f. feather 
meet (+ dat.) né€quissimus, -a, -um most worthless, worst 
iThe final -i of mihi here scans long. flagitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace 
aid (defective verb) say; ais = 2nd sing. pres. act. subdolus, -a, -um deceitful, treacherous, sly 
indic, 


5. In explaining why he will not boast of his victories, Stratophanes, a soldier and buffoon, 
speaks about the trustworthiness of different kinds of witnesses. 


pluris est oculatus testis inus quam auriti decem; 
qui audiunt audita dicunt, qui vident plané sciunt. (PLautus, Trucuzentus 489-90) 


oculatus, -a, -um having eyes 

testis, testis, -lum m. witness 

auritus, -a, -um having ears 

plané (ady.) plainly, clearly; obviously 
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6. The character Geta despairs. 
hoccin saeclum! 6 scelera, 6 genera sacrilega, 6 hominem inpium! 
(TERENCE, ADELPHOE 304) 


hoccin = hocne; -ne, here, indicates an indignant statement 
saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 
sacrilegus, -a, -um temple-robbing; sacrilegious 


7. A fragment from the satirist Lucilius 
6 curas hominum! 6 quantum est in rébus inane! (Luciuius, SaTurae FRAG. 9) 


inane, inanis, -ium n. empty space, void 


8. Cicero comments on Athens and its great lawgiver, Solon. 
prudentissima civitas Athéniénsium, dum ea rérum potita est, fuisse traditur; eius 
porro civitatis sapientissimum Solonem dicunt fuisse, eum qui légés quibus hodié 


quoque ttuntur scripserit. (Cicero, Pro S. Roscio AMERINO 70) 


priidéns, priidentis showing foresight, prudent, porro (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, further- 
sagacious more 
Athéniénsis, Athéniénse Athenian Sol6(n), Solénis m. Solon (sixth-century B.c.E. 
potior, potiri, potitus sum be master (of), control lawgiver) 
(+ gen.) hodié (adv.) today 


9. Cicero describes his reception when he arrived in Sicily to collect evidence against Verres. 
némini meus adventus labori aut sumptui neque’ publicé neque’ privatim fuit: 
vim in inquirend6 tantam habui quantam mihi léx dabat, non quantam habére 


poteram istorum studio qu6s iste! vexarat. (Cicero, In Verrem II 1.16) 


adventus, adventiis m. arrival inquiro (in- + quaer6), inquirere, inquisii/ 
sumptus, siimptis m. expense, cost inquisivi, inquisitus inquire into, investigate 
‘The redundant negatives strengthen Tiste refers to Verres. 

the negative idea. vex6 (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 


privatim (adv.) in private, privately 


10. Cicero attacks Verres for one of his many illegal acts. 
éripis héréditatem quae vénerat 4 propinqu6, vénerat testament6, vénerat légibus; 
quae bona is qui testamentum fécerat huic Héraclio, aliquanto antequam est mor- 


tuus, omnia itenda ac possidenda tradiderat . . . (Cicero, In Verrem II 2.46) 


éripio, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch Héraclius, Héraclii m. Heraclius 

away aliquantum, aliquanti n. a little, a small amount 
héréditas, héréditatis f- inheritance possided, possidére, possédi, possessus occupy; 
propinquus, -a, -um near, close; subst., relative take control of, possess 


testamentum, testamenti n. will 
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11. Cicero expresses his willingness to endure unpopularity now that Catiline has left the city. 
est mihi tanti, Quirités, huius invidiae falsae atque iniquae tempestatem subire, 
dum modo 4 vobis huius horribilis belli ac nefarii periculum dépellatur. dicatur 
sané Giectus esse 4 mé, dum modo eat in exsilium. sed mihi crédite, non est 
iturus. (Cicero, IN CaTiLinam II 15) 


Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for _ horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 


Roman citizens in their public capacity) nefarius, -a, -um unspeakable, wicked 
tempestas, tempestatis {| storm dépelld (dé- + pelld), dépellere, dépuli, dépulsus 
subed (sub- + e6), subire, subii/subivi, drive away 

subitirus undergo, endure sané (adv.) by all means 


12. After his return from exile Cicero describes the debt he owes to Pompey the Great. 
huic ego homini, Quirités, tantum débed quantum hominem homini débére vix 
fas est. (Cicero, Post Repitum Ab Poputum 17) 


Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for Roman citizens in their public capacity) 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 


13. A character in Cicero’s dialogue about law explains the importance of imperium. 
nihil porrd tam aptum est ad itis condicidnemque natirae—quod quom dicé, 
légem 4 mé dici intellegi volb—quam imperium, sine quo nec domus illa nec 
civitas nec géns nec hominum Universum genus stare, nec rérum natira omnis 
nec ipse mundus potest. (Cicero, Dé Lécisus III.2) 


porro (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, furthermore 
aptus, -a, -um suitable, fit 

condici6, condicidnis f. contract; condition, situation 
iiniversus, -a, -um entire, (taken as a) whole 
mundus, mundi m. universe, world 


14. Pleading before Caesar on behalf of one of Pompey’s followers, Cicero appeals to Caesar’s 
merciful side. 


nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, nilla dé virtitibus tuis plirimis nec’ admira- 
bilior nec! gratior misericordia est. hominés enim ad de6s nulla ré propius accé- 


dunt quam saliitem hominibus dando. (Cicero, Pro Licarié 37-38) 


popularis, populare of the populus; popular; admirabilis, admirabile astonishing; admirable, 
admired wonderful 

bonitas, bonitatis f’ (moral) goodness; kindness, misericordia, misericordiae f. pity 
generosity propius (comparative adv.) nearer 


'The redundant negatives strengthen the 
negative idea. 
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15. Cicero explains the importance of knowing Latin. 
non enim tam praeclarum est scire Latiné quam turpe nescire, neque tam? id mihi 
oratoris boni quam! civis Romani proprium vidétur. (Cicero, Brutus 140) 


praeclarus, -a, -um very famous; excellent, outstanding 

Latiné (adv.) (in) Latin 

turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 

‘tam ...quam..., here,somuch...as... 

proprius, -a, -um one’s own; peculiar (to), characteristic (+ gen.) 


16. Cicero’s translation of Simonides’ epitaph for the Spartan dead at Thermopylae 
Dic, hospes, Spartae nds té hic vidisse iacentés, 
dum sanctis patriae légibus obsequimur. 


(Cicero, TuscutAnaE DispuTATIONEs 1.101) 


hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger iace6, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie dead 
Sparta, Spartae f. Sparta sanctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 
hic (adv.) here obsequor (ob- + sequor) comply with, submit to 


17. A famous anecdote about the Athenian statesman Themistocles 
noctti ambulabat in publicd' Themistoclés quod somnum capere non posset, 
quaerentibusque respondébat Miltiadis tropaeis sé € somno suscitari. 


(Cicero, TuscuLANnaE DisPuTATIONEs IV.44) 


noctii = nocte tropaeum, tropaei n. trophy (set up to mark the 
‘in pablic6, in (a) public (place) defeat of an enemy) 
Themistoclés, Themistoclis m. Themistocles suscit6 (1-tr.) cause to rise, rouse 


somnus, somni m. sleep 
Miltiadés, Miltiadis m. Miltiades (an Athenian 
commander at Marathon) 


18. Meditating on how often philosophers have easily endured exile from their homelands, a 
character suggests a reevaluation of the importance of the state. 


quanti vér6 ista civitas aestimanda est ex qua boni sapientésque pelluntur? 


(Cicero, TUscCULANAE DispuTATIONES V.109) 


19. The character Cotta utters a wish while speaking against the tenets of Epicureanism. 
utinam tam facile véra invenire possem quam falsa convincere! 
(Cicero, De NATURA DeorvuM 1.91) 


convincé (con- + vincd) overcome; prove wrong, refute 
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20. The character Balbus closes his presentation of the Stoic view of the gods. 
mala enim et impia cOnsuétido est contra deds disputandi, sive ex animo id fit 
sive simulaté. (Cicero, De NATorA DeOrum II.168) 


consuétiid6, consuétiidinis f practice, custom, habit 

disput (dis- + puto) (1-tr.) argue one’s case, debate 

sive (conj.) or if, whether; sive... sive... , whether... or (if)... 
simulaté (adv.) in pretense 


21. Although Cicero has been sleeping more since retiring from politics, he claims that his 
own dreams have remained pretty much the same. 


...nec tam multum dormiéns alld somnid sum admonitus, tantis praesertim dé 
rébus, nec mihi magis umquam videor quam cum aut in ford magistratis aut in 


curia sendatum vided, somniare. (Cicero, Dé DivinATIOne 11.142) 


dormi6, dormire, dormii/dormivi, dormitum magistratus, magistratiis m. officeholder, 
sleep, be asleep magistrate 

somnium, somnii n. dream ciiria, ciiriae f. (the) Curia, (the) senate house 

admone6 (ad- + moned) remind, advise somnio (1-intr.) dream 


praesertim (adv.) especially, above all 


22. Cicero adduces a famous Roman family as an example of how real glory endures. 
Tiberius enim Gracchus, P. f.,/ tam dit laudabitur dum memoria rérum 
Romanarum manébit . . . (Cicero, Dé Orriciis 11.43) 

TP. f. = Publii filius 


23. Cicero claims that Caesar often cited two lines of a Greek tragedy, which Cicero here 
translates. 


nam si violandum est itis, régnandi gratia 
violandum est; aliis rébus pietatem colas. (Cicero, Dr Orriciis 11.12) 


viold (1-tr.) violate, transgress against 

régno (1-tr.) rule as king, reign 

pietas, pietatis f, sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 
col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate 


24. Cicero closes a letter to his friend Atticus with a word about the letter’s deliverer. 
Cossinius hic, cui dedi litteras, valdé’ mihi bonus homo et non levis et amans tui 
visus est et talis qualem esse eum tuae mihi litterae nuntiarant. 

(Cicero, Ap Articum 1.19.11) 


Cossinius, Cossinii m. Cossinius 
tvaldé, here, very 
nunti6 (1-tr.) announce, report 
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25. Cicero pays his friend Atticus a compliment. 
ROmae enim videor esse cum tuas litteras lego et, ut fit in tantis réebus, modo hoc 
modo illud audire. (Cicero, Ap Arricum II.15.1) 


26. Cicero writes to Brutus about his opinion of the consuls for 43 B.c.£. and the young 
Octavian. 


qualis tibi saepe scripsi consulés, talés exstitérunt. Caesaris vérd pueri mirifica in- 
dolés virtitis. utinam tam facile eum florentem et hon6ribus et gratia regere ac 


tenére possimus quam facile adhiic tenuimus! (Cicero, Ap Brotum 9.1) 


ex(s)ist6, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, stand out, appear; prove to be 

mirificus, -a, -um causing wonder, amazing 

indolés, indolis f innate quality, nature; (natural) tendency (for) (+ gen.) 
flores, florére, florui, blossom; prosper; be at the height of one’s power 
adhiic (adv.) up to the present time 


27. While writing his autobiography, Cicero contemplates insulting two consuls, A. Gabinius 
and L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, both of whom supported Clodius’s prosecution of Cic- 
ero, which led to the latter’s exile. 


itaque mirificum embolium cégitd! in secundum librum medrum temporum in- 
clidere dicentem Apollinem in concilid dedrum qualis reditus dudrum im- 
peratorum futtirus esset, quorum alter exercitum perdidisset, alter vendidisset. 


(Cicero, AD QUINTUM FRATREM III.1.24) 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly inclid6, inclidere, inclisi, incliisus enclose, 
mirificus, -a, -um causing wonder, wonderful, include 

marvelous concilium, concilii n. (popular) assembly, council 
embolium, embolii n. interlude; insertion reditus, reditis m. return 


tcdgitd, here, have in mind, plan (+ infin.) 


28. The poet laments man’s irrational fear of death. 
6 miseras hominum mentés, 6 pectora caeca! 
qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
dégitur hoc aevi quodcumquest! . . . (Lucretius, De Rerum NAtorRA I.14—16) 


tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
periclis = periculis 

dég6 (dé- + ago), dégere, 
aevum, aevi n. age, life(time) 

quodcumque = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. adj., whatever 


, —— spend, pass 
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29. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. (hendecasyllable) 
Disertissime ROmuli nepotum, 
quot sunt quotque fuére, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
eratias tibi maximas Catullus 
agit pessimus omnium poéta, 
tanto pessimus omnium poéta 
quanto ti optimus omnium patronus. (CatutLus XLIX) 


disertus, -a, -um well-spoken, eloquent 
nepos, nepotis m. grandson; descendant 
patronus, patroni m. patron; defender 


30. The poet states a paradox. 
Odi et amo. quaré id faciam fortasse requiris. 
nescio,! sed fieri sentid et excrucior. (CaTuttus LXXXV) 


fortasse (adv.) perhaps 

requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/requisivi, requisitus seek again, ask, inquire 
The final -6 of nescid here scans short. 

excruci6 (1-tr.) torture 


31. The poet strives to express how much he loved Lesbia. 
Nulla potest mulier tantum sé dicere amatam 
véré quantum a mé Lesbia amata mea est. 
nulla fidés alld fuit umquam foedere tanta 
quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. (Caruttus LXXXVIJ) 


mulier, mulieris f, woman 
foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact 
reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 


32. The soldiers of the enemy break ranks to the benefit of Caesar’s men. 
ita sine Ullo periculo tantam eorum multitidinem nostri interfécérunt quantum 
fuit diéi spatium, .. . (Carsar, Dé Beito Gattico 11.11) 


multitid6, multitidinis f multitude 
spatium, spatii n. course, track; space, interval 


33. Caesar explains why he thinks certain Gallic tribes surrendered so quickly. 
nam ut ad bella suscipienda Gallérum alacer ac promptus est animus, sic mollis ac 
minimé resisténs ad calamitatés ferendas méns edrum est. 
(Caesar, Dé BeLto Gattico II1.19) 


suscipio (sub- + capid) undertake, venture upon mollis, molle gentle, soft, mild 
Galli, Gallorum m. pl. (the) Gauls resisténs, resistentis enduring, firm 
alacer, alacris, alacre quick, swift; keen, eager calamitas, calamitatis f, disaster, misfortune, 


promptus, -a, -um quick to respond, ready injury 
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34. In the territory of the Morini, Caesar is about to launch an expedition to Britain. 
dum in his locis Caesar navium parandarum causa moratur, ex magna parte 
Morinorum ad eum légati vénérunt qui sé dé superidris temporis consilid ex- 
cusarent quod hominés barbari et nostrae cOnsuétidinis imperiti bellum populo 
Romano fécissent, seque ea quae imperasset factiirds pollicérentur. 
(Carsar, Dé Betto Gattico 1V.22) 


navis, navis, -ium f. ship barbarus, -a, -um foreign; barbarous, uncivilized 

Morini, Morinodrum m. pl. (the) Morini (a Belgic — c6nsuétiid6d, cOnsuétidinis f custom, usage 
tribe) imperitus, -a, -um inexperienced (in), 

superior, superius upper, higher; earlier unacquainted (with) (+ gen.) 

exctiso (1-tr.) excuse polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum promise 


35. Several of Caesar’s soldiers, against orders, leave their positions in the middle of a battle on 
land and sea and attempt to reach land on their own. 


pars edrum studio spectandi ferébatur, pars etiam cupiditate pugnandi. 
((CArsarR], DE BELLO ALEXANDRINO 20) 


spect (1-tr.) look at, observe 
cupiditas, cupiditatis f desire 


36. When he is recommending a harsh penalty against Catiline, Cato recalls an outstanding ex- 
ample of Roman austerity. 


apud mai6rés nostrés T. Manlius Torquatus bello Gallico filium suom, quod is 
contra imperium in hostem pugnaverat, necari iussit atque ille €égregius 
aduléscéns inmoderatae fortittidinis morte poenas dedit. 


(SALLustT, BeLLUuM CATILINAE 52) 


T. Manlius Torquatus, T. Manlii Torquati m. aduléscéns, aduléscentis, -ium m. young man 

T. Manlius Torquatus (dictator 353 B.c.E.) immoderatus, -a, -um unrestrained, immoderate; 
Gallicus, -a, -um Gallic inmoderatae fortitiidinis, genitive expresses the 
nec (1-tr.) put to death, kill charge, for (his) unrestrained bravery 
égregius, -a, -um outstanding, extraordinary fortitiids, fortitidinis f bravery, fortitude 


37. The historian summarizes Cato’s character. 
esse quam vidéri bonus malébat; ita, quo minus petébat gloriam, eo magis illum 
adsequébatur. (Sattust, BeLtum CarTiLinak 54) 


assequor (ad- + sequor) go after, pursue 
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38. The historian compares Caesar and Cato. 
Caesar dando, sublevand6, ignoscundé6, Cato nihil largiund6 gloriam adeptus est. 
in alterd miseris perfugium erat, in alterd malis perniciés. illius facilitas, huius 


constantia laudabatur. (Sattust, Bertum CariLinae 54) 


sublev6 (1-tr.) raise; assist perfugium, perfugii n. place of refuge, shelter, 
ign6sco (in- + ndscG), igndscere, ignOvi, igndtus sanctuary 
forgive, pardon; igndscund6 = archaic form of perniciés, perniciéi f. destruction, ruin, disaster 
igndscendd facilitas, facilitatis f- facility, ease; indulgence 
largior, largiri, largitus sum give (generously), constantia, constantiae f. firmness, steadfastness, 
bestow; largiund6 = archaic form of largiend6 resolution 
adipiscor, adipisci, adeptus sum reach, obtain, 
gain, get 


39. A writer expresses indignation at a line in Cicero’s poem about his consulship. 
tamen audet dicere: “O forttinatam natam, mé consule, Romam!” té consule 
fortinatam, Cicero? immo véro infélicem et miseram .. . 

({Sattust], JN M. Tuttium CiceRONEM 5) 


fortiinatus, -a, -um fortunate 
imm6 vér6 (adv.) no, even 


Two Roman proverbs 


40. Beneficium accipere libertatem est vendere. (Pusiitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE BS) 


beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, benefit 
41. Brevis ipsa vita est, sed malis fit longior. (Pusiitius Syrus, SENTENTIAE B36) 


42. After a refrain in a funeral song for the shepherd Daphnis, the poet gives evidence for the 
power of poetry. 


diicite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, dticite Daphnin. 


carmina vel caelé possunt dédicere linam, 


carminibus Circé socids mutavit Ulixi, .. . (Verci, Ecrocues VIII.68—70) 
Daphnis, Daphnidis f, Daphnis; Daphnin = acc. lina, linae f- moon 
sing. Circé, Circés f. Circe (a witch from Colchis who 
vel (adv.) even detained Odysseus and his men) 
dédiicé (dé- + diicd) lead down; bring down Ulixés, Ulixis/Ulixi m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 


43. The poet concludes an enumeration of Aeneas’s many trials. 
tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. (Vercit, AENEID 1.33) 


mdlés, mdlis, -ium f: mass, weight, burden; enterprise, responsibility 
cond6, condere, condidi, conditus found 
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44, Aeneas describes a grim scene in a wall painting he discovers in Carthage. 
ter circum Iliacds raptaverat Hectora miros 


exanimumque auro corpus vendébat Achillés. (Verci, Azerp 1.483—84) 


ter (adv.) three times Hector, Hectoris m. Hector; Hectora = acc. sing. 
circum (prep. + acc.) around exanimus, -a, -um lifeless 
Iliacus, -a, -um Ilian, Trojan Achillés, Achillis m. Achilles 


rapto (1-tr.) carry away by force; seize; drag 


45. Angry Dido feels that further appeals to Aeneas will be useless. 
nam quid dissimuld aut quae mé ad maiora reservo? 
num fléti ingemuit nostro? num lamina flexit? 


num lacrimas victus dedit aut miseratus amantem est? (Verci, Aenerp IV.368—70) 


dissimul6 (1-tr.) conceal, pretend, dissemble flect6, flectere, flexi, flexus bend, turn 
reservo (1-tr.) save, hold back lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 
flétus, flétis m. weeping, tears miseror (1-tr.) pity 


ingem6, ingemere, ingemul, groan, lament 

46. The poet comments on the lives of words. 
multa renascentur quae iam cecidére cadentque 
quae nunc sunt in hon6re vocabula, si volet tisus,! 


quem penes arbitrium est et iis et norma loquendi. (Horace, Ars Pogtica 70-72) 


renascor (re- + nascor) be reborn; be revived arbitrium, arbitrii n. power of decision, 
vocabulum, vocabuli n. word; term determination; supervision, control 
‘asus, isis m. use; usage norma, normae f. standard 


penes (prep. + acc.) in the power of; quem 
penes = penes quem 


47. The poet has been away from Rome and away from Cynthia. 
non sum ego qui fueram: mitat via longa puellas. 
quantus in exigu6 tempore fugit amor! 
nunc primum longas sdlus cognoscere noctés 
cOgor et ipse meis auribus esse gravis. (Propertius I.12.11-14) 


exiguus, -a, -um small, slight, brief 
c6g6 (co- + ago), cOgere, coégi, coactus drive together, force, compel 
auris, auris, -ium f. ear 


48. Addressing his beloved Cynthia, the poet links love and mortality. 
dum nds fata sinunt, oculds satiémus amore: 
nox tibi longa venit, nec reditiira diés. (Propertius II.15.23—24) 


sin6, sinere, sii/sivi, situm allow, permit 
satid (1-tr.) sate, satisfy 
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49. What is most effective in wooing? 
quid tibi praecipiam tenerds quoque mittere verstis? 
ei mihi! non multum carmen honoris habet. 
carmina laudantur, sed minera magna petuntur: 
dummodo sit dives, barbarus ipse placet. 
aurea sunt véré nunc saecula: plirimus auro 


vénit honés, aur6 conciliatur amor. (Ovip, Ars AMATOrIA II.271-76) 


praecipio (prae- + capid) advise barbarus, -a, -um foreign; barbarous, savage 
tener, tenera, tenerum tender; delicate, soft aureus, -a, -um golden 

versus, verstis m. verse saeculum, saeculi n. generation, lifetime; sing. 
ei (interj.) alas!; ei mihi, woe is me or pl., age 

dives, divitis rich, wealthy concili6 (1-tr.) unite; acquire, win 


50. The poet looks at the darker side of love. 
litore quot conchae, tot sunt in amore dolorés; 


quae patimur, mult6 spicula felle madent. (Ovip, Ars AmATorra I1.519—20) 


litus, litoris n. shore, beach fel, fellis n. liver, (black) bile (the source of rage); 
concha, conchae f. shellfish; seashell venom 
dolor, doléris m. grief, sorrow, pain madeé, madére, , —— be wet, drip 
spiculum, spiculi n. sharp point (of a weapon), 

arrow; sting 


51. The poet in exile comments with emotion on the death of his parents. 
félicés ambo tempestivéque sepulti, 
ante diem poenae quod periére meae! 
mé quoque félicem, quod non viventibus illis 
sum miser, et dé mé quod doluére nihil! (Ovip, Tristia IV.10.81—84) 


amb6, ambae, ambo (pl. adj. and pron.) both; amb = masc. nom. pl. 
tempestivé (adv.) opportunely, at the right time 

sepelid, sepelire, sepelii/sepelivi, sepultus bury 

doled, dolére, dolui, suffer, grieve, feel pain 


52. A tribune of the people, A. Verginius, concludes a speech intended to warn the people 
about Caeso Quinctius, a champion of the patricians. 


exspectate dum consul aut dictator fiat quem privatum viribus et audacia régnan- 
tem vidétis. (Livy, As Ure Conpira I11.11.13) 


dictator, dictatoris m. dictator (an emergency officer with unlimited powers) 
privatus, -a, -um private; subst., private citizen 
régn6 (1-tr.) rule; act in a kingly way, tyrannize 
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53. After stating that the law of nature is a continuous alternation of good and bad things, the 
philosopher suggests the proper human response. 
ad hanc légem animus noster aptandus est; hanc sequatur. huic pareat. et quae- 
cumque fiunt, débuisse fieri putet nec velit obiurgare natiram. optimum est pati 
quod émendare non possis, et deum, quo auctore cuncta proveniunt, sine mur- 
muratione comitari; malus miles est qui imperatorem geméns sequitur. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EpisTuLAE MorALEs CVII.9) 


apto (1-tr.) fit, adapt, attune provenio (pro- + venid) come forth, emerge, 
quaecumque = neut. pl. nom. of indef. pron., arise 

whatever things murmuratid, murmurationis f. grumbling, 
obiurg6 (1-tr.) find fault with, reprimand muttering 
émend6 (1-tr.) correct; remedy, cure comitor (1-tr.) accompany, attend 
auctor, auctdris m. source, author gemo, gemere, gemui, gemitum groan, moan 


cunctus, -a, -um all 


54. Clytaemnestra laments both the horrors of the house of Atreus and the beginning of the 
Trojan war. 


6 scelera semper sceleribus vincéns domus: 


cruore ventds €mimus, bellum nece! (Seneca THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 169-70) 


cruor, cruGris m. (fresh) blood, gore 
ventus, venti m. wind 
nex, necis f. murder 


55. While plotting revenge against his brother, Thyestes, Atreus speaks to himself. 
haec ipsa polléns incliti Pelopis domus 
ruat vel in mé dummodo in fratrem ruat. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, THyesTEs 190-91) 


polled, pollére, be powerful 

inclitus, -a, -um famous, renowned 

Pelops, Pelopis m. Pelops (son of Tantalus and father of Atreus and Thyestes) 
ru, ruere, rui, rush; fall (with violence) 

vel (adv.) even 


56. Part of the historian’s account of the late-night encounter between Alexander the Great and 
Clitus, one of his senior generals—the two had just quarreled drunkenly and bitterly at a 
banquet. Alexander had left earlier and armed himself. 


abierant céteri, Clitus ultimus sine lumine exibat. quem réx quisnam esset interro- 
gat. éminébat etiam in voce sceleris quod parabat atrocitas. 


(Curtius Rurus, Historiag ALEXANDRI MAGNI VII.1.50) 


Clitus, Cliti m. Clitus émineo, éminére, Eminui, stand out, be 
ultimus, -a, -um last conspicuous 
exed (ex- + e6) go out, leave atrocitas, atrocitatis f hideousness, atrocity, 
quisnam, quidnam (interrog. pron.) just who, cruelty 

just what 


interrog6 (inter- + rogd) ask, inquire; interrogat, 
historical present tense, used here to add 
vividness; translate as past 
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57. The poet remarks on the curious fate of one of his little books. 
Quem recitas meus est, 6 Fidentine, libellus; 
sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. (MartiAt 1.38) 


recit6 (1-tr.) read aloud (in public), recite 
Fidentinus, Fidentini m. Fidentinus 
libellus, libelli m. (little) book 


58. Unlike Romans of old, who were able to exercise the rights of free citizens all their lives, 
those of Pliny’s generation have had this experience for a short time only. 


breve tempus (nam tanto brevius omne quanto félicius tempus) qué libet scire 
quid simus, libet exercére quod scimus. (Puy THE YounGeR, Eprstuzae VIII.14.10) 


libet, libére, libuit or libitum est it is pleasing, there is a desire 
exerce6, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy; exercise, perform 


59. The historian describes the experience of repression under Domitian. 
memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissémus si tam’ in nostra potestate 
esset oblivisci quam! tacére. (Tacitus, De Vira AGRICOLAE 2) 


Tam )....quam:, .., heré,asmuch... as... 
potestas, potestatis f. (legitimate) power 
tace6, tacére, tacui, tacitiirus be silent, keep silent 


60. The historian quotes this tortured sentence from a letter written by Tiberius to the senate 
as proof of the emperor’s inner torment. 


quid scribam vobis, patrés cOnscripti, aut qué modo scribam, aut quid omnin6 
non scribam hoc tempore, di mé deaeque peius perdant quam perire mé cotidié 
sentiO si sci. (Tacitus, ANNALEs VI.6) 


cotidié (adv.) daily, every day 


61. The historian comments on Tiberius’s habit of consulting an astrologer. 
sed mihi haec ac talia audienti in incertd itidicium est fatone rés mortalium et ne- 
cessitate immiutabili an forte volvantur. (Tacitus, ANNALés VI.22) 


ididicium, itidicii n. judgment, opinion 

necessitas, necessitatis f: necessity 

immiutabilis, immitabile unchangeable, unalterable 
volvo, volvere, volvi, volitus turn; determine 
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62. The historian reports one way Caesar found to keep up the population of the city. 
omnisque medicinam Romae professos et liberalium artium doctorés, qué liben- 
tius et ipsi urbem incolerent et céteri adpeterent, civitate donavit. 


(Suetonius, Vira Iu 42) 


medicina, medicinae f. medicine doctor, doctéris m. teacher 
profiteor, profitéri, professus sum profess; libenter (adv.) gladly 
follow as a pursuit, practice incol6, incolere, incolui, inhabit 
liberdlis, liberale characteristic of a free man, appeto (ad- + pet) strive after, seek; make for 
liberal 


63. The historian quotes from a letter of Augustus to Tiberius. 
attenuatum té esse continuatidne laborum cum audié et lego, di mé perdant nisi 


cohorréscit corpus meum; téque 6r6 ut parcas tibi, . . . (Suetonius, Vira TiBerii 21) 


attenu6 (1-tr.) make thin, impair, weaken 

continuati6, continuationis f continuance, prolongation 
cohorrésc6, cohorréscere, cohorrui, shudder, shiver 

parco, parcere, peperci, parsiirus be merciful, be sparing (+ dat.) 


64. According to the historian, these were Nero’s last words. 


qualis artifex pered! (Suetonius, Vita NeEronis 49) 


artifex, artificis m. artist 


65. A young man’s epitaph 
Decem et oct6 annoérum natus vixi ut potui bene, gratus parenti atque amicis om- 
nibus. iocéris, lidas, hortor: hic summa est sevéritas. (CIL V1.16169) 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

iocor (1-intr.) joke, jest 

lad6, ladere, lisi, lisus play 


hic (adv.) here, in this place 
sevéritas, sevéritatis f gravity, seriousness, severity 
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1. Cicero, Prd Archia 13 


Cicero concludes his defense of the time he has spent on literary pursuits. 


qua ré quis tandem mé reprehendat, aut quis mihi itire suscénseat, si, quantum 


céteris ad suas! rés obeundas, quantum ad féstds diés laddrum celebrandés, quan- 


tum ad alias voluptatés et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis concéditur temporum, 


quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis, quantum dénique alveol6, quantum 


pilae, tantum mihi egomet ad haec studia recolenda simpser6? 


reprehend6, reprehendere, reprehendi, 
reprehénsus seize, catch; blame, censure 

suscénseo, suscénsére, suscénsul, be angry 
with (+ dat.) 

‘suas refers to céteris, their own 

obed (ob- + e3), obire, obii/obivi, obitus go to 
meet; enter into, take on 

féstus, -a, -um festal; féstus diés, festival day, 
holiday 

lidus, lidi m. game, play, sport; pl., (public) 
games 

celebro (1-tr.) celebrate 

voluptas, voluptatis f: pleasure, joy 

requiés, requiétis f rest, relaxation; requiem = 
acc. sing. 

concéd6 (con- + céd6) (tr.) concede, grant 


tribu6, tribuere, tribui, tribitus grant, bestow, 
assign 

tempestivus, -a, -um timely, ripe, ready; 
tempestivum convivium, sumptuous or elabo- 
rate dinner party (that starts early) 

convivium, convivii n. dinner party, banquet, 
feast 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

alveolus, alveoli m. gaming board 

pila, pilae f. ball 

egomet = emphatic form of ego 

recol6, recolere, recolui, recultus cultivate again; 
resume, practice again 

simo, sumere, simpsi, stimptus take up, seize; 
take (and use) 
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2. Cicero, Prd Archia 14 


The study of literature stands in an important relation to public and political life. 


nam nisi mult6rum praeceptis multisque litteris mihi ab aduléscentia suadsissem 
nihil esse in vita magn opere! expetendum nisi laudem atque honestatem, in ea 
autem persequenda omnis cruciatiis corporis, omnia pericula mortis atque exsili 
parvi esse dticenda, numquam mé pro saltite vestra in tot ac tantas dimicatidnés 
atque in hds profligatorum hominum cotidiands impetiis obiécissem. sed pléni 
omnés sunt libri, plénae sapientium vocés, pléna exemplorum vetustas; quae 
iacérent in tenebris omnia nisi litterarum laimen accéderet.' quam multas nobis 
imaginés non sdlum ad intuendum vérum etiam ad imitandum fortissimorum 
virOrum expressas scriptorés et Graeci et Latini reliquérunt! quas ego mihi semper in 


administranda ré publica proponéns animum et mentem meam ipsa cogitationé 


hominum excellentium cénformabam. 


praeceptum, praecepti n. advice, instruction, 
precept 

aduléscentia, aduléscentiae f. youth, adolescence 

suade6, suadére, suasi, sudsus recommend, 
urge, advise; persuade (+ dat.) 

‘magn6 opere = magnopere 

expetd (ex- + pet) ask for, seek (after) 

laus, laudis f. praise 

honestas, honestatis f, honor, integrity 

persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
pursue 

cruciatus, cruciatis m. torture, torment 

dimicatid, dimicatidnis f battle, fight, struggle 

profligatus, -a, -um dissolute, depraved 

cotidianus, -a, -um daily 

impetus, impetis m. attack, assault 

obicié (ob- + iacid) throw (in front of), throw 
(in the way of), interpose 

plénus, -a, -um full 

exemplum, exempli n. example 


vetustas, vetustatis f: (old) age, antiquity 

iaced, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie dead 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

‘accédo, here, be added 

imag6, imaginis f image, likeness 

intueor, intuéri, intuitus sum look upon, gaze at; 
reflect upon, consider 

imitor (1-tr.) practice, copy, imitate 

exprim6, exprimere, expressi, expressus squeeze 
out; portray, depict 

scriptor, scriptoris m. writer 

Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

Latinus, -a, -um Latin 

administr6 (1-tr.) assist; manage, administer 

prop6no (pro- + pond) exhibit; keep (before one), 
bear in mind, hold up (as an example) 

cogitatid, cogitationis f. thinking, contemplation, 
thought 

excelléns, excellentis outstanding 

conform (1-tr.) shape, fashion 
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3. Cicero, Prd Archia@ 18-19 


Cicero muses on the divine endowment of all poets. 


atque sic 4 summis hominibus éruditissimisque accépimus céterarum rérum studia 
ex doctrina et praeceptis et arte cOnstare, poétam natura ipsa valére et mentis viribus 
excitari et quasi divind quodam spiriti inflari. qua ré sud itire noster ille Ennius sanc- 
tds appellat poétas, quod quasi dedrum aliquo dono atque miinere commendati nobis 


esse videantur. 


éruditus, -a, -um learned, accomplished quasi (adv.) as if, as it were 
doctrina, doctrinae f. teaching, instruction, Spiritus, spiritiis m. spirit 
training infl6 (1-tr.) blow on, inspire 
praeceptum, praecepti n. advice, instruction, Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius 
precept sanctus, -a, -um sacred, holy 
const6 (con- + std), constare, cOnstiti, con- appelld (1-tr.) name, call 
statiirus stand, be established; consist in, aliqu6 = neut. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any 
rest on, be composed of (+ ex + abl.) commend (1-tr.) entrust 


excitd (1-tr.) arouse 
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4. Cicero, Post Reditum Ad Populum 16 


Cicero describes to the people the groundswell of support for him while he was in exile. He 


singles out one man’s aid in particular. 


ita mé nudum a propinquis, nulla cognatidne minitum, consulés, praetorés, tribuni 


plebis, senatus, Italia ctincta semper 4 vobis déprecata est, dénique omnés qui vestris 


maximis beneficiis honoribusque sunt ornati, prdducti ad vos ab eddem, non sdlum 


ad mé conservandum vos cohortati sunt, sed etiam rérum mearum gestarum auc- 


torés, testés, laudatorés fuérunt. quorum princeps ad cohortandés vos et ad rogandds 


fuit Cn. Pompeius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuérunt, erunt, virtite, sapientia, gloria 


princeps: qui mihi Gnus wini privato amicd eadem omnia dedit quae tiniversae rei 


publicae, saliitem, Stium, dignitatem. 


nidus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare; lacking the 
protection of (+ 4 + abl.) 

propinquus, -a, -um near, close; subst., relative 

cognati6, cognatidnis f: kinship 

miuni6, minire, minii/minivi, minitus fortify; 
defend, protect 

praetor, praetoris m. praetor (a judicial official 
both in and outside of Rome) 

tribinus, tribini m. tribune (military com- 
mander); (plebeian) magistrate 

plébs, plébis f (the) plebs (the general body of 
Roman citizens) 

ciinctus, -a, -um all 

déprecor (1-tr.) beg mercy for, intercede for 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, 
benefit 


orn6 (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate; show respect (to) 

prodiico (pré- + diicd) bring forth, present 

conservo (con- + servo) (1-tr.) keep from danger, 
save, preserve 

cohortor (co- + hortor) (1-tr.) exhort, encourage 

auctor, auctOris m. source, author 

testis, testis, -ium m. or f. witness 

laudator, laudat6ris m. praiser; character witness 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; subst., 
leading man 

privatus, -a, -um private 

iniversus, -a, -um all together, entire, whole 

otium, Stil n. leisure 

dignitas, dignitatis f- dignity, rank, status 


The Post Reditum Ad Populum was delivered by Cicero after his return from exile in 57 B.c.£. Cicero gives thanks to 
the people for their part in his recall, while at the same time recounting his role in important events of the past (no- 
tably, of course, the suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy). 
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5. Cicero, Dé Natura Dedrum 1.29 
Cotta begins his refutation of Epicurean philosophy with a show of modesty and an old 
story. 
ut enim modo dixi, omnibus feré in rébus sed maximé in physicis quid non sit citius 
quam quid sit dixerim. rogés mé quid aut quale sit deus; auctdre titar Simonide, dé 
quo cum quaesivisset hoc idem tyrannus Hierd, déliberandi sibi tnum diem pos- 
tulavit; cum idem ex e6 postridié quaereret, biduum petivit; cum saepius duplicaret 
numerum diérum admiransque Hiero requireret cir ita faceret, “quia quanto dititius 
considero,” inquit, “tanto mihi spés vidétur obscirior.” sed SimOdnidén arbitror (non 
enim poéta solum suavis vérum etiam céterdqui doctus sapiénsque traditur), quia 
multa venirent in mentem acita atque subtilia, dubitantem quid edrum esset véris- 


simum déspérasse omnem véritatem. 


feré (adv.) nearly, almost duplicé (1-tr.) double 

physica, physic6rum n. pl. physics, natural admiror (1-tr.) wonder (at), be astonished (at) 
philosophy requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/ 

citius (comparative adv.) more swiftly, more requisivi, requisitus seek (again), ask (again) 
quickly consider6 (1-tr.) reflect (upon), contemplate, 

auctor, auctdris m. source, author consider 

SimO6nidés, SimGnidis m. Simonides (Greek obsciirus, -a, -um obscure, shadowy, indistinct 
poet); Sim6nidén = acc. sing. suavis, suave delightful, agreeable 

tyrannus, tyranni m. tyrant, ruler céterdqui (adv.) in other respects 

Hier6, Hierdnis m. Hiero (ruler of Syracuse) doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite 

délibero (1-tr.) consider, deliberate acitus, -a, -um acute, sagacious, intelligent 

postul6 (1-tr.) ask for, request subtilis, subtile fine, subtle 

postridié (adv.) on the following day déspér6 (dé- + spérd) (1-tr.) despair of 


biduum, bidui n. (period of) two days véritas, véritatis f. truth 
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6. Cicero, Dé Senectiite 74-75 


Cato on death 


moriendum enim certé est et incertum an hoc ipso dié. mortem igitur omnibus hGris 
inpendentem timéns qui poterit anim6 cOnsistere? dé qua non ita longa disputatione 
opus esse vidétur, cum recorder non L. Brutum qui in liberanda patria est interfec- 
tus, non duds Deciés qui ad voluntariam mortem cursum equorum incitavérunt, non 
M. Atilium qui ad supplicium est profectus ut fidem hosti datam conservaret, non 
duds Scipionés qui iter Poenis vel corporibus suis obstruere voluérunt, non avum 
tuum L. Paulum qui morte luit collégae in Cannénsi igndminia temeritatem, non M. 
Marcellum cuius interitum né cridélissimus quidem hostis hondre sepultirae 
carére passus est, sed legidnés nostras, quod scripsi in Originibus, in eum locum 
saepe profectas alacri animo et éréctd unde sé reditiras numquam arbitrarentur. 


quod igitur aduléscentés et ii quidem non sdlum indocti, sed etiam ristici contem- 


nunt, id docti senés extiméscent? 


hora, horae f. hour 

impende6, impendére, 
threaten 

consist6, cOnsistere, cOnstiti, 
be unshaken 

disputatid, disputatidnis f reasoning; argument, 
dispute 

recordor (1-tr.) recall 

L. Britus, L. Britti m. Lucius (Junius) Brutus 

Decius, Decii m. Decius (name of two self- 
sacrificing Roman commanders) 

voluntarius, -a, -um willing, voluntary 

cursus, cursiis m. course, direction 

equus, equi m. horse 

incit6 (1-tr.) rouse; hasten 

M. Atilius, M. Atilii m. Marcus Atilius (Regulus) 

supplicium, supplicii n. punishment 

cOnservo (con- + serv6) preserve, maintain 

Scipi6, Scipidnis m. Scipio (name of many 
prominent Roman generals and statesmen) 

iter, itineris n. road, path 

Poeni, Poenérum ™m. pl. (the) Phoenicians, 
(the) Carthaginians 

vel (adv.) even 

obstru6, obstruere, obstriixi, obstructus block, 
barricade 


hang over, 


remain firm, 


avus, avi m. grandfather 

L. Paulus, L. Pauli m. Lucius Paulus 

luG, luere, lui, pay for, atone for 

colléga, collégae m. colleague, partner in office 

Cannénsis, Cannénse of Cannae 

igndminia, igndminiae f. disgrace, dishonor 

temeritas, temeritatis f: rashness, foolhardiness, 

M. Marcellus, M. Marcelli m. Marcus Marcellus 

interitus, interitiis m. death 

cridélis, criidéle cruel 

sepultira, sepultirae f. burial 

Originés, Originum f. pl. Beginnings 

alacer, alacris, alacre eager; cheerful 

éréctus, -a, -um attentive; resolute 

aduléscéns, aduléscentis, -ium m. young man 

indoctus, -a, -um not learned, uneducated, 
ignorant 

rusticus, -a, -um rustic, simple, coarse 

contemno, contemnere, contempsi, contemptus 
despise, disdain, defy 

doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite 

senex, senis m. old man 

extimésc6, extiméscere, extimul, 
greatly, dread 


fear 
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7. Catullus VIII (choliambic) 


Chapter XIII 


The poet has a heart-to-heart talk with himself. 


Miser Catulle, désinas ineptire, 

et quod vidés perisse perditum diticas. 
fulsére quondam candidi tibi' sdlés 
cum ventitabas quo puella dicébat 
amata nobis! quantum amabitur nulla. 
ibi illa multa cum iocésa fiébant, 

quae ti volébas nec puella nolébat, 


fulsére véré candidi tibi' sdlés. 


nunc iam’ illa non volt: ti quoque inpoténs ndli, 


nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdira. 
valé, puella. iam Catullus obdirat, 
nec té requiret nec rogabit invitam. 

at ti dolébis, cum rogaberis nulla. 


scelesta, vae té, quae tibi! manet vita? 


quis nunc té adibit? cui vidéberis bella>' 


quem nunc amabis? cuius esse dicéris? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordébis? 
at ta, Catulle, déstinatus obdira. 


désin6, désinere, désii/désivi, désitum stop, 
cease (+ infin.) 

ineptid, ineptire, : be silly, play the fool 

fulged, fulgére, fulsi, shine, gleam 

quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

candidus, -a, -um white, clear, bright, radiant 

‘The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

sol, sdlis m. sun 

ventit6 (1-intr.) come often, keep coming 

indbis, Dative of Agent 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

iocdsus, -a, -um full of jokes; laughable, funny 

‘unc iam, here, now, at last 

impoténs, impotentis powerless 

sector (1-tr.) keep following, chase 

obstinatus, -a, -um firmly set, determined, 
resolute 


10 


15 


obdiir6 (1-tr.) be hardened, hold out, persist, 
endure 

requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/ 
requisivi, requisitus seek again 

invitus, -a, -um unwilling 

at (conj.) but 

doled, dolére, dolui, suffer, grieve, feel pain 

scelestus, -a, -um criminal, wicked, accursed 

vae (interj.) alas! woe!; vae té, woe to you 

‘The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

adeo (ad- + e6), adire, adii, aditum approach 

‘bellus, -a, -um pretty, charming, lovely 

basio (1-tr.) kiss 

labellum, labelli n. (little) lip 

morde6, mordére, momordi, morsus bite, 
nibble 

déstin6 (1-tr.) determine, resolve 
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8. Catullus LXXXIV 


The poet comments on the pronunciation of a certain Arrius. 


“Chommoda” dicébat, si quandé “commoda’” vellet! 
dicere, et “insidias” Arrius “hinsidias.” 
et tum mirificé spérabat sé esse lociitum, 
cum quantum poterat dixerat “hinsidias.” 
créd6, sic mater, sic liber avunculus eius, 5 
sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
hdc misso in Syriam requiérant omnibus aurés: 
audibant! eadem haec léniter et leviter, 
nec sibi postilla metuébant talia verba, 
cum subit6 affertur nuntius horribilis: 10 


Ionids flictiis, postquam illic Arrius isset, 


iam non Ionids esse sed Hioniés. 


quand (adv.) at any time, ever 

commodum, commodi n. convenience, 
advantage 

‘vellet, iterative subjunctive (indicating repeated 
action), used to want 

Arrius, Arrii m. Arrius 

mirificé (adv.) wonderfully 

avunculus, avunculi m. (maternal) uncle 

maternus, -a, -um maternal 

avus, avi m. grandfather 

avia, aviae f. grandmother 

Syria, Syriae f. Syria 

requiéscO, requiéscere, requiévi, requiétum rest, 


find relief 


auris, auris, -ium f. ear 

‘audibant = audiébant 

léniter (adv.) gently 

postilla (adv.) afterward 

metud, metuere, metui, —— fear, dread 

subitd (adv.) suddenly 

afferd (ad- + ferd), afferre, attuli, allatus bring 
toward, bring forth; report; affertur, historical 
use of present tense; translate as perfect 

nuntius, nuntii m. messenger; message 

horribilis, horribile horrible, terrible 

Tonius, -a, -um Ionian 

flictus, flictiis m. wave, billow 

illiic (adv.) to that place, thither 
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9. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1.1 


Caesar begins his commentary on the Gallic war. 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés; quarum tinam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, 
tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. hi omnés lingua, in- 
stitatis, legibus inter sé differunt. Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flumen, a Belgis Ma- 
trona et Séquana dividit. horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 4 
cult atque himanitate provinciae longissimé absunt, miniméque ad eds mercatorés 
saepe commeant atque ea quae ad efféminand6s animOs pertinent important; prox- 
imique sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhénum incolunt, quibuscum continenter bellum 
gerunt. qua dé causa Helvétii quoque reliqués Gallds virtiite praecédunt, quod feré 
cotidianis proeliis cum Germanis contendunt, cum aut suis finibus eds prohibent, 


aut ipsi in edrum finibus bellum gerunt. 


Gallia, Galliae f Gaul mercator, mercatoris m. trader, merchant 

divids, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide comme (1-intr.) go back and forth, travel 

incol6, incolere, incolui, inhabit; dwell, live — eff€min6 (1-tr.) emasculate, weaken 

Belgae, Belgarum m. pl. (the) Belgae pertined (per- + tened), pertinére, pertinui, 

Aquitani, Aquitanorum m. pl. (the) Aquitani pertentus be aimed at, pertain; pertinére + ad 

lingua, linguae f. tongue; language +acc., to pertain to 

Celtae, Celtarum m. pl. (the) Celts importo (1-tr.) carry in, import 

Galli, Gallbrum m. pl. (the) Gauls proximus, -a, -um nearest 

appells (1-tr.) name, call Germani, Germandérum m. pl. (the) Germans 

institiitum, instititi n. custom, institution trans (prep. + acc.) across 

Garumna, Garumnae f. (the) Garonne (ariverin Rhénus, Rhéni m. (the) Rhine (a river in north- 
southwestern Gaul) eastern Gaul) 

flimen, fliiminis n. river, stream continenter (adv.) continuously 

Matrona, Matronae f. (the) Marne (a river in Helvétii, Helvétidrum m. pl. (the) Helvetians 
north-central Gaul) reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

Séquana, Séquanae f. (the) Seine (a river in praecéd6 (prae- + céd6) (tr.) excel, surpass 
northern Gaul) feré (adv.) almost, nearly 

propterea (adv.) because of this; propterea quod, _cdtidianus, -a, -um daily 
because contend6, contendere, contendi, contentum 

cultus, cultiis m. cultivation; sophistication; luxury struggle, strive 

himanitas, himanitatis f (civilized) humanity; prohibeo (pro- + habe6), prohibére, prohibui, 
humaneness, kindness prohibitus prevent, keep off, exclude 


absum (ab- + sum), abesse, afui, afutiirus be 
away from 
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10. Vergil, Aeneid I.1-11 


The opening lines of the Aeneid 


Arma virumque cano6, Troiae qui primus ab Gris 


Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque vénit 


litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et altd 


vil Superum, saevae memorem IinOnis ob iram. 


multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem 5 


inferretque deds Latid; genus unde Latinum 


Albanique patrés atque altae moenia ROmae. 


Misa, mihi’ causas memora, qud nimine laesd 


quidve doléns régina deum tot volvere casiis 


insignem pietate virum, tot adire laborés 


10 


impulerit. tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 


dra, Grae f. shore, coast 

profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; subst., exile; 
refugee 

Lavinus, -a, -um Lavinian, of Lavinium (a town 
in central Italy) 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

iact6 (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment 

superi, superdrum m. pl. gods above; superum 
= superorum 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 

cond6, condere, condidi, conditus found 

Latium, Latii n. Latium (an area in central Italy) 

Latinus, -a, -um Latin, of Latium 

Albanus, -a, -um Alban, of Alba Longa (a town in 
central Italy) 

Misa, Misae f- Muse 

\The final -i of mihi here scans long. 


memor6 (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell 

nimen, niiminis n. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen 

laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm; offend 

-ve (enclitic conj.) or 

doled, dolére, dolui, —— suffer; grieve (over), 
feel pain (at) 

volv6, volvere, volvi, voliitus turn, turn over, roll; 
undergo 

insignis, insigne distinguished, remarkable 

pietas, pietatis f sense of duty, dutifulness, 
piety 

ade6 (ad- + e6), adire, adii, aditum approach; 
encounter; undertake 

impelld (in- + pelld), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
strike against, beat; impel, drive 

caelestis, caeleste, heavenly, divine 
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Chapter XIII 


Vergil, Aeneid II.3-13 


Addressing Dido, queen of Carthage, Aeneas begins his narrative of the fall of Troy. 


infandum, régina, iubés renovare dolérem, 
Troianas ut! opés et lamentabile regnum 
éruerint Danai, quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 5 


et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fand6 


Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut diri miles Ulixi 


temperet 4 lacrimis? et iam nox imida cael6 


praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somn6s. 


sed si tantus amor castis cogn6scere nostr6s 10 


et breviter Troiae suprémum audire laborem, 


quamquam animus meminisse horret lictique refigit, 


incipiam.... 


infandus, -a, -um unspeakable 

renovo (1-tr.) restore, renew, refresh, revive 

dolor, doldris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 

Tut, here (interrog adv.), how 

ops, opis f: power; pl., power, resources, wealth 

lamentabilis, lamentabile lamentable, arousing 
lamentation 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 

éru6, éruere, érui, érutus uproot; destroy utterly 

Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

for (1-tr.) speak, utter 

Myrmidones, Mymidonum m. pl. (the) Myrmi- 
dons (a people of Thessaly, followers of 
Achilles) 

Dolopes, Dolopum m. pl. (the) Dolopes (a Greek 
people from Thessaly) 


-ve (enclitic conj.) or 

Ulixés, Ulixi m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 

temper6 (1-tr.) restrain, hold back, refrain 

lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 

timidus, -a, -um wet, moist; rainy 

praecipito (1-tr.) throw or hurl headlong; intr., 
fall headlong, plunge 

suaded, suadére, suasi, suasus recommend, 
urge, advise 

sidus, sideris n. star 

somnus, somni m. sing. or pl., sleep 

suprémus, -a, -um final, last 

horre6, horrére, horrui, 
tremble, shudder 

liictus, liictiis m. mourning 

refugio (re- + fugid) (turn and) flee, run away; 
recoil 


stand up, bristle; 
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12. Horace, Carmina 1.22 (Sapphic strophe) 


The poet has special protection from dangers. 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 
nec venénatis gravida sagittis, 


Fusce, pharetra, 


sive per Syrtis iter aestuOsas 
sive factiirus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabuldsus 


lambit Hydaspés. 


namque mé silva lupus in Sabina, 

dum meam canto Lalagén et ultra 

terminum ciris vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem, 


integer, integra, integrum untouched, whole; 
sound; blameless, virtuous 

purus, -a, -um clean, pure, unstained 

eged, egére, egui, lack, want, need (+ abl.) 

Maurus, -a, -um Moorish, Moroccan 

iaculum, iaculi n. javelin 

arcus, arciis m. bow 

venénatus, -a, -um filled with poison, poisonous 

gravidus, -a, -um heavy, laden 

sagitta, sagittae f’ arrow 

Fuscus, Fusci m. Fuscus 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

sive (conj.) or if; sive... sive..., whether... 
OF if. 4. 

Syrtis, Syrtis, -ium f. sing. or pl., Syrtis (the name 
of a sandbar on the coast between Carthage 
and Cyrene) 

iter, itineris n. journey 

aestudsus, -a, -um full of heat, burning, very hot 

inhospitilis, inhospitale inhospitable 


Caucasus, Caucasi m. (the) Caucasus mountains 

vel (conj.) or 

fabuldsus, -a, -um full of fables; celebrated in 
fable 

lambé, lambere, : lick, lap 

Hydaspés, Hydaspis m. (the) Hydaspes (a tribu- 
tary of the Indus River) 

silva, silvae f. forest 

lupus, lupi m. wolf 

Sabinus, -a, -um Sabine (of a territory and people 
northeast of Rome) 

canto (1-tr.) sing (of) 

Lalagé, Lalagés f' Lalage; Lalagén = acc. sing. 

ultra (prep. + acc.) beyond, past, over, across 

terminus, termini m. boundary line, boundary, 
limit 

vagor (1-intr.) wander 

expedi6, expedire, expedii/expedivi, expeditus let 
loose, set free; fetch out, unpack 

inermis, inerme unarmed, defenseless 
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quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculétis 
nec lIubae telltis generat, leonum 


arida nutrix. 


pone mé pigris ubi nulla campis 
arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 
quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 


luppiter urget, 


pone sub currti nimium propinqui 

solis, in terra domibus negata: 

dulce ridentem Lalagén amabo, 
dulce loquentem. 


portentum, portenti n. sign, omen, portent 

militaris, militare military; warlike 

Daunias fem. sing. nom. of adj. used substantively, 
Daunia, Apulia (a province of southeast Italy) 

latus, -a, -um broad, wide 

al6, alere, alui, al(i)tus feed, nourish, support 

aesculétum, aesculéti n. oak forest 

Iuba, Iubae m. Juba (a Numidian king) 

telliis, telliiris f earth, land 

genero (1-tr.) beget, create, produce 

led, lenis m. lion 

aridus, -a, -um dry; parched 

nitrix, nitricis f/ nurse 

piger, pigra, pigrum sluggish, inactive; 
unfruitful 

arbor, arboris f. tree 


aestivus, -a, -um of summer 

recreo (1-tr.) revive, refresh 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

nebula, nebulae f. mist, fog, cloud 

urged, urgére, ursi, weigh down; press 
hard; threaten 

currus, curriis m. chariot 

nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 

propinquus, -a, -um near, close 

sol, sdlis m. sun 

nego (1-tr.) deny 

dulce (adv.) sweetly, pleasantly 

ride6, ridére, risi, risus smile, laugh 

Lalagé, *Lalagés f’ Lalage; Lalagén = acc. sing. 
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Longer Readings 


13. Horace, Ars Poética 136—55 
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The poet gives advice about poetic beginnings to the potential writer. 


nec sic incipiés, ut scriptor cyclicus dlim: 


“Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.” 


quid dignum tanto feret hic prdmissor hiati? 


parturient montés, nascétur ridiculus mis. 


quanto réctius hic, qui nil mdlitur inepté: 


“Dic mihi, Misa, virum, captae post tempora Troiae 


qui morés hominum multorum vidit et urbés.” 


non fumum ex fulgdre, sed ex fum6 dare? lacem 


cdgitat’ ut specidsa dehinc miracula promat, 


Antiphatén Scyllamque et cum Cyclope Charybdim; 


145 


nec reditum Diomédis ab interiti: Meleagri 


nec gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab 6vé: 


semper ad éventum festinat et in medias rés 


non secus ac nodtas auditdrem rapit et quae 


scriptor, scriptoris m. writer 

cyclicus, -a, -um of the epic cycle of poems, 
cyclic 

dlim (adv.) once, formerly 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

canto (1-tr.) sing (of) 

nobilis, ndbile noble; remarkable; famous 

promissor, promissOris m. promiser, guarantor 

hiatus, hiatis m. gaping, (wide) opening, chasm 

parturio, parturire, ; be pregnant with, 
be in labor 

ridiculus, -a, -um laughable, silly, ridiculous 

mis, muris m. mouse 

récté rightly, correctly 

molior, mGliri, mélitus sum plan, set in motion, 
begin 

inepté (advy.) improperly, inappropriately 

Misa, Misae f. Muse 

famus, fiimi m. smoke, fumes 

fulgor, fulgoris m. brightness, radiance, splendor 

+d6, here, bring forward, produce 

tcdgitd, here, have in mind, plan (+ infin.) 

specidsus, -a, -um attractive; spectacular, 
splendid 

dehinc (adv.) after this, later, at a later stage 

miraculum, miraculi n. amazing object, marvel, 
wonder 


prom6, promere, prompsi, promptus bring 
forth, bring into view 

Antiphatés, Antiphatae m. Antiphates (king of 
the Laestrygones, who tried to kill Odysseus) 

Scylla, Scyllae f: Scylla (a sea monster) 

Cyclops, Cyclépos/Cyclopis m. (the) Cyclops 
(Polyphemus) 

Charybdis, Charybdis f: Charybdis (a whirlpool); 
Charybdim = acc. sing. 

reditus, reditiis m. return; homecoming 

Diomédés, Diomédis m. Diomedes (one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy) 

interitus, interitiis m. death, demise 

Meleager, Meleagri m. Meleager (whose story is 
told by Phoenix in the Iliad) 

geminus, -a, -um twin-born, twin 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 

ordior, ordiri, orsus sum embark on, begin 
(to speak or write of) 

ovum, Ovi n. egg 

éventus, éventiis m. outcome, denouement 

festin6 (1-intr.) hasten, proceed swiftly 

secus (adyv.) otherwise, differently; n6n secus ac, 
not differently than, exactly as if 

auditor, auditoris m. hearer, listener 

rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off; 
snatch up 
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déspérat tractata nitéscere posse relinquit 150 


atque ita mentitur, sic véris falsa remiscet, 


primo né medium, medio né discrepet imum. 


tu, quid ego et populus mécum désideret audi 


si plausoris egés aulaea manentis et Usque 


sesstri donec cantor “vos plaudite” dicat. 155 


déspéro (dé- + spérd) (1-tr.) despair (of) 

tract6 (1-tr.) keep on dragging; deal with, discuss, 
treat 

nitéscd, nitéscere, 
become bright 

mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 

remisce6, remiscére, , remixtus mix 

discrep, discrepare, discrepui/discrepavi, 
— be out of harmony (with) 

Imus, -a, -um lowest, bottom (of); last, final 

désider6 (1-tr.) long for, desire 


, —— begin to shine, 


14. Propertius I.1-8 


plausor, plausdris m. one who applauds 

eged, egére, egul, be needy, lack, need 
(+ gen.) 

aulaeum, aulaei n. curtain (of a theater) 

tisque (adv.) continuously 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit, be seated 

cantor, cantoris m. singer (the person playing 
and singing the musical parts of a play) 

plaud6, plaudere, plausi, plausus clap the hands, 
applaud 


The poet describes how he came to be in love with Cynthia. 


Cynthia prima suis miserum mé cépit ocellis, 


contactum nillis ante cupidinibus. 


tum mihi constantis déiécit lamina fastiis 


et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus, 


donec mé docuit castas ddisse puellas 


improbus et nullo vivere consilio. 


ei mihi, iam toto furor hic non déficit ann6, 


cum tamen adversos cogor habére de6s. 


ocellus, ocelli m. (little) eye 

conting6, contingere, contigi, contactus touch 

cupid6, cupidinis f. desire 

constans, constantis firm, constant 

déicid (dé- + iacid) throw down, cast down 

fastus, fastiis m. pride, haughtiness, arrogance 

caput, capitis n. head 

impOno (in- + pond) place or impose (on) 

premo, premere, pressi, pressus press (hard); 
overpower 


pés, pedis m. foot 

doce6, docére, docui, doctus teach 

castus, -a, -um chaste 

improbus, -a, -um wicked, shameless; relentless 

ei (interj.) alas!; ei mihi, woe is me 

furor, furdris m. madness; passion 

déficid (dé- + facid) let down, fail; subside 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse 

cOgo (co- + ago), COgere, coégi, coactus drive to- 
gether, force, compel 


Longer Readings 


15. Propertius 11.12 


The poet ponders the artistic depiction of Love. 


Quicumque ille fuit puerum qui pinxit Amorem, 
nonne putas miras hunc habuisse mantis? 

is primum vidit sine sénsti vivere amantés, 
et levibus ciris magna perire bona. 

idem non fristra ventdsas addidit alas, 
fécit et! htimano corde volare deum: 

scilicet alterna quoniam iactamur in unda, 


nostraque non Ullis permanet aura locis. 
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et merito hamatis manus est armata sagittis, 


et pharetra ex umer6 Cnd6sia utrdque’ iacet: 10 


ante ferit quoniam titi quam cernimus hostem, 


nec quisquam ex illo vulnere sanus abit. 


in mé téla manent, manet et puerilis imag6: 


sed certé pennas perdidit ille suas; 


évolat heu nostrd quoniam dé pectore nusquam, 15 


assiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 

ping6, pingere, pinxi, pictus paint, represent, 
depict 

mirus, -a, -um marvelous 

friistra (adv.) in vain 

ventdsus, -a, -um windy, full of wind; light, 
nimble 

addo (ad- + d6) add 

ala, alae f’ wing 

‘et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

himanus, -a, -um human 

cor, cordis n. heart 

vol6 (1-intr.) fly 

scilicet (adv.) of course, no doubt, obviously 

alternus, -a, -um alternating 

iactd (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment 

unda, undae f. wave 

permaned (per- + mane@) stay, remain; last long, 
endure 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

merit6 (adv.) deservedly, with good reason 

hamAatus, -a, -um hooked, barbed 


arm6 (1-tr.) equip (with arms), arm 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

CnOsius, -a, -um of Cnossos (the ancient capital 
of Crete); Cretan 

‘utrdque = masc. sing. abl. of indef. adj., each 
(of two) 

iace6, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; hang 

ferid, ferire, ; strike, hit 

tiitus, -a, -um safe 

cern6, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish; 
perceive 

quisquam = masc./fem. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
anyone 

sanus, -a, -um healthy, sane, sound 

puerilis, puerile boyish, youthful 

imago, imaginis f. image, likeness 

penna, pennae f. wing 

évol6 (1-intr.) fly out 

nusquam (adv.) nowhere; on no occasion 

assiduus, -a, -um continually present, busy; 
diligent, persistent 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 
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quid tibi iacundumst siccis habitare medullis? 
si pudor est, alid! traice téla, puer! 
intactOs isto satius temptare venéno: 
non ego, sed tenuis vapulat umbra mea. 20 
quam si perdideris, quis erit qui talia cantet, 
(haec mea Misa levis gloria magna tuast), 
qui caput et digitds et lamina nigra puellae 


et canat ut? soleant molliter ire pedés? 


iticundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

siccus, -a, -um dry 

habit6 (1-intr.) dwell, live; stay, remain 

medulla, medullae f: bone marrow; pl., vitals, 
innards 

pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 

‘ali6, here (adv.) to another place, elsewhere 

traicid (trans- + iacid) pierce; shoot 

intactus, -a, -um untouched, uninjured; untried 

satius (comparative adj.) more satisfying, better; 
satius = neut. sing. nom. 

tempto (1-tr.) touch; try, test; attack, assail 


venénum, venéni n. poison 

tenuis, tenue thin, meager, slight; poor 

vapulo, vapulare, vapulavi, be beaten, 
be flogged 

canto (1-tr.) sing (of) 

Misa, Misae f’ Muse 

caput, capitis n. head 

digitus, digiti m. finger 

niger, nigra, nigrum dark, black 

tut, here (interrog. adv.) how 

molliter (adv.) gently, softly, mildly 

pés, pedis m. foot 
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16. Propertius I1.15.31—40 
After a night of passion, the poet declares that he will love Cynthia come what may. 


terra prius falso parti déludet arantis, 
et citius nigros Sol agitabit equés, 
fliminaque ad caput incipient revocare liquorés, 
aridus et! siccd gurgite piscis erit, 
quam possim nostros alid‘ transferre dolorés: 35 
huius ero vivus, mortuus huius er. 
quod! mihi si! interdum talis concédere noctés 
illa velit, vitae longus et annus erit. 
si dabit et multas, fiam immortilis in illis: 


nocte ina quivis vel deus esse potest. 40 


partus, partis m. birth; offspring; crop 

déliids, délidere, délisi, délisus play false, 
mock, deceive 

aro (1-tr.) plough, till 

citius (comparative adv.) more quickly 

niger, nigra, nigrum dark, black 

Sol, Solis m. Sun 

agitd (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; drive 

equus, equi m. horse 

flimen, fliiminis n. river, stream 

caput, capitis n. head; source 

revoco (1-tr.) call back 

liquor, liqu6ris m. fluid, liquid; water 

aridus, -a, -um dry; parched 

‘et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 


siccus, -a, -um dry 

gurges, gurgitis m. swirling water, eddy, 
whirlpool 

piscis, piscis, -ium m. fish 

‘alid, here (adv.) to another place, elsewhere 

transfer6 (trans- + fer6), transferre, transtuli, 
translatus carry across, transfer 

dolor, dol6ris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

vivus, -a, -um living, alive 

‘quod .. . si but if 

interdum (adv.) from time to time, occasionally 

concéd6 (con- + céd6) (tr.) concede, grant 

quivis = masc. sing. nom. of indef. pron., anyone 
you wish, anyone at all 

vel (adv.) even 
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17. Ovid, Metamorphdsés XIII.361-—69 


Chapter XIII 


Odysseus boasts to Ajax, his rival for Achilles’ armor, about the differences between them. 


... tibi dextera bello 


utilis, ingenium est quod eget moderamine nostro; 


tu virés sine mente geris, mihi cura futiri; 


ti pugnare potes, pugnandi tempora mécum 


éligit Atridés; ti tantum corpore prodes, 


nds anim6; quantdque ratem qui temperat anteit* 


rémigis officium, quanto dux milite maior, 


tantum ego té super6. nec non’ in corpore nostro 


pectora’ sunt potidra mani: vigor omnis in illis. 


dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., 
right hand; dextera = dextra 

itilis, itile useful 

eged, egére, egui, need, lack (+ abl.) 

moderamen, moderaminis n. control, guidance 

éligd (é- + legs), éligere, élégi, éléctus select, 
choose 

Atridés, Atridae m. son of Atreus (either 
Agamemnon or Menelaus) 

prosum (pr6- + sum), prodesse, profui, 
profutirus be helpful, be of use, be good (for); 
prodes = 2nd sing. pres. act. indic. 


ratis, ratis, -ium f. boat, ship 

tempero (1-tr.) restrain, hold back; control 
antee6 (ante- + e6), anteire, anteii/anteivi, 
go before; be better than, surpass 
rémex, rémigis m. oarsman, rower 
officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task 
‘mec non, here, likewise 

‘pectora, here, intellectual faculties 

potior, potius more powerful; more precious 
vigor, vigoris m. liveliness, activity, vigor 


4. The short vowels -e- and -i- of anteit are pronounced as the diphthong -ei-. 
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18. Ovid, Tristia 111.7.45—52 


The poet in exile predicts his own fate. 


én ego, cum patria caream vobisque! domdque, 45 
raptaque sint adimi quae potuére mihi, 
ingenio tamen ipse med comitorque fruorque: 
Caesar in! hoc potuit itris habére nihil. 
quilibet hanc saev6 vitam mihi finiat énse, 
mé tamen extincto fama superstes erit, 50 
dumque suis victrix septem dé montibus orbem 


prospiciet domitum Martia Roma, legar. 


én (interj.) behold! look! énsis, Ensis m. sword 
'vobis refers to all Ovid's friends and acquain- ex(s)tingu6, ex(s)tinguere, ex(s)tinxi, 
tances in Rome. ex(s)tinctus extinguish; annihilate, kill 
rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off superstes, superstitis remaining alive, surviving 
adim6, adimere, adémi, adémptus remove, take victrix, victricis f, conqueror, victor 
away orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world 
comité (1-tr.) accompany, attend prospicis, prospicere, prospexi, prospectus 
fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) survey, watch over, look out over 
Tin, here, over dom6, domare, domui, domitus subdue, tame 
quilibet = masc. sing. nom. of indef. pron., Martius, -a, -am of or belonging to Mars, 
anyone (it pleases) Martial 


finid, finire, finii/finivi, finitus define; end, 
finish 
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Chapter XIII 


Livy, Ab Urbe Condita 1.56.9 


The last princes of the Tarquins went to Delphi, the seat of Apollo’s oracle, in order to ask a 
question on behalf of their father. They took with them a lowly Roman, M. Brutus. The his- 
torian describes a surprising turn of events. 

is’ tum ab Tarquiniis ductus Delphos, ladibrium vérius quam comes, aureum ba- 
culum inclisum corne6 cavato ad id baculé tulisse donum Apollini dicitur, per am- 
bagés effigiem ingenii sui. quo postquam ventum est, perfectis patris mandatis 
cupid6 incessit animds iuvenum sciscitandi ad quem eOrum régnum Romanum 
esset ventirum. ex infim6d specti vocem redditam ferunt: imperium summum 
Romae habébit qui vestrum primus, 6 iuvenés, 6sculum miatri tulerit. Tarquinii, ut 
Sextus, qui Romae relictus fuerat, ignarus responsi! expersque imperii esset, rem 
summa ope tacéri iubent;! ipsi inter sé uter prior, cum Romam redisset, matri 6s- 
culum daret, sorti permittunt.’ Britus ali’ ratus spectare Pythicam vocem, velut si 


prolapsus cecidisset, terram dsculd contigit, scilicet quod ea communis mater om- 


nium mortalium esset. 


tis refers to M. Brutus. 

Tarquinius, Tarquinii m. Tarquinius (any male 
member of the Tarquin family) 

Delphi, Delphorum m. pl. Delphi 

ladibrium, lidibrii n. plaything, toy; 
laughingstock 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

aureus, -a, -um golden, made of gold 

baculum, baculi n. staff, walking stick 

incliid6, inclidere, inclisi, incliisus enclose, seal 

corneus, -a, -um made of cornel wood 

cav6 (1-tr.) hollow out, make hollow 

ambagés, ambagum f. pl. roundabout path 

effigiés, effigiéi f, representation, statue; symbol 

mandatum, mandati n. order, instruction 

cupid6, cupidinis f. desire 

incéd6 (in- + céd6) (tr.) go in, enter; come over 

iuvenis, iuvenis m. young man 

sciscitor (1-tr.) try to get to know by asking, 
inquire 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 

infimus, -a, -um lowest, deepest, lowest part (of), 
depths (of) 

specus, spectis m. cave, grotto, abyss, hollow 

redd6 (red- + d6) give back, return 

dsculum, osculi n. kiss 

Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus (Tarquinius) (one of the 
sons of Tarquinius Superbus, last king of 
Rome) 


ignarus, -a, -um not knowing, unaware 

‘respOnsum, respOnsi n. answer, response 

expers, expertis having no part (of) 

ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort 

tace6, tacére, tacui, tacitiirus be silent, keep 
silent; leave unmentioned 

tiubent, permittunt, historical use of present tense; 
translate as perfect 

sors, sortis, -ium f: lot, portion; destiny 

permitt6 (per- + mitt6) entrust, commit 

Britus, Briiti m. (M.) Brutus (legendary hero of 
early Rome) 

‘ali6, here (adv.) elsewhere, to another place, 
in another direction 

reor, réri, ratus sum believe, think, imagine 

specto (1-tr.) look (at), observe; face, point 

Pythicus, -a, -um of Pytho (the oracle at Delphi), 
Pythian, Delphic 

velut (conj.) even as, just as 

prolabor, prolabi, prolapsus sum slide or slip 
forward, slip down 

contingo, contingere, contigi, contactus touch 

scilicet (adv.) of course, no doubt, obviously 

communis, commiine common, shared; held 
in common 
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20. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita V.23.1 
The aftermath of Camillus’s great victory over one of Rome’s earliest enemies 


Romam! ut nuntiatum est Veids captds, quamquam et prodigia proctrata fuerant et 
vatum responsa‘ et Pythicae sortés ndtae et, quantum himanis adiuvari consiliis 
potuerat rés, ducem M. Firium maximum imperatorum omnium légerant, tamen, 
quia tot annis varié ibi bellatum erat multaeque cladés acceptae, velut ex Inspératd 
inménsum gaudium fuit et, priusquam senatus décerneret, pléna omnia templa 
RoOmanarum matrum gratés dis agentium erant. 


*RO6mam = Rdmae adiuvo, adiuvare, adiiivi, adiiitus help, aid 
nuntio (1-tr.) announce, report M. Farius, M. Firii m. Marcus Furius 
Veii, Veidrum m. pl. Veii (an ancient town in varié (adv.) in different ways, in various ways 
Etruria) ibi (adv.) there 
prodigium, prodigii n. prophetic sign, omen, bell6 (1-intr.) wage war 
portent cladés, cladis, -ium f. disaster, calamity, loss 
prociir6 (1-tr.) attend to, take care of velut (conj.) just as, as if 
vatés, vatis, -ium m. prophet inspératus, -a, -um unhoped for, unexpected; ex 


trespOnsum, respOnsi n. answer, response 

Pythicus, -a, -um of Pytho (oracle at Delphi), 
Pythian, Delphic 

sors, sortis, -ium f. oracular response 

himanus, -a, -um human 


inspératd, unexpectedly 
imménsus, -a, -um vast, boundless 
décern6, décernere, décrévi, décrétus decree 
plénus, -a, -um full 
gratés, *gratum f. pl. thanks 
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Chapter XIII 


Livy, Ab Urbe Conditaé XX11.49.5 


In 216 B.c.£. at Cannae in southern Italy, the Romans suffered one of their greatest military 
defeats in a battle against Hannibal and his Carthaginian army. In a single day most of the 
fifty thousand Romans who fought were killed. In the following passage Livy describes a 
meeting between L. Aemilius Paulus, one of the consuls in charge, and Cn. Lentulus, a mil- 
itary tribune. The final vestiges of the Roman army are being routed. 

pepulérunt’ tamen iam paucés superantés’ et labore ac volneribus fessds. inde 
dissipati omnés sunt, equdsque ad fugam qui poterant repetébant. Cn. Lentulus 
tribinus militum cum praetervehéns equo sedentem in sax6, crudre opplétum, con- 
sulem vidisset, “L. Aemili,” inquit, “quem inum insontem culpae cladis hodiernae 
dei respicere débent, cape hunc equum, dum et tibi virium aliquid superest et comes 


ego té tollere possum ac prodtegere. né funestam hanc pugnam morte consulis 


f€ceris; etiam sine hoc lacrimarum satis lictisque est.” 


‘pepulérunt, subject is the Carthaginians 

‘super, here, survive; superantés, supply 
Romanos 

fessus, -a, -um weary, exhausted, worn out 

inde (adv.) from there; thereupon, then 

dissipo (1-tr.) disperse, scatter 

equus, equi m. horse 

repeto (re- + petd) seek again, get back 

Cn. Lentulus, Cn. Lentuli m. Cn. (Cornelius) 
Lentulus 

tribiinus, tribiini m. tribune, military 
commander 

praeterveho, praetervehere, praetervexi, 
praetervectus travel past, pass by 

seded, sedére, sédi, sesstirus sit, be seated 

saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 

cruor, cruGris m. (fresh) blood, gore 

opple6, opplére, opplévi, opplétus fill completely, 
fill up; cover completely 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 B.c.£.), one of the Roman leaders 
at the battle of Cannae 


insOns, insontis innocent, not guilty 
culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame 

cladés, cladis, -ium f: disaster, calamity 
hodiernus, -a, -um of this day, today’s 


respici6, respicere, respexi, respectus look back 


at; show concern for; regard 

aliquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
something 

supersum (super- + sum), superesse, superfuli, 

remain, be left, survive 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

toll6, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away, carry off 

protego, protegere, protéxi, protéctus cover, 
protect 

fiinestus, -a, -um lamentable, grievous; 
polluted 

pugna, pugnae f fight, battle 

lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 

liictus, lactis m. mourning 
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22. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXXVIII.23.1 


In 278 B.c.z. many Gauls had migrated to Asia Minor. Livy reports the terror of the Gauls 
after the Romans break into their camp during the Macedonian wars in 189. 

patentibus iam portis, priusquam irrumperent victorés, fuga é castris Gallorum in 
omnés partés facta est. ruunt caeci per vias, per invia; nulla praecipitia saxa, nillae 
rupés obstant; nihil praeter hostem metuunt; itaque plérique praecipités per vastam 


altitidinem prolapsi aut débilitati exanimantur. consul captis castris direptione 


praedaque abstinet militem; ... 


pateo, patére, patul, 

porta, portae f. gate 

irrump6, irrumpere, irripi, irruptus break in, 
burst in 

victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 

Galli, Gall6rum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

ruo, ruere, rui, rush 

invius, -a, -um impassable; invia, supply loca 

praeceps, praecipitis precipitous, steep; rushing 
forward, headlong 

saxum, Saxi n. rock, stone 

rupés, riipis, -ium f. cliff, crag 

obsté (ob- + std), obstare, obstiti, obstatirus 
stand in the way 


lie open 


23. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Moralés LXX.6 


metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 

itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque very many, most 

vastus, -a, -um immense, vast 

altitiids, altitiidinis {| height; depth 

prolabor, prolabi, prolapsus sum fall forward 

debilitd (1-tr.) weaken 

exanim6 (1-tr.) deprive of life, kill 

direpti6, direptidnis f. plundering, pillaging 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder 

abstined (abs- + tened), abstinére, abstinui, 
abstentus hold back, restrain 


Part of the philosopher’s profile of the wise man 


citius mori aut tardius ad rem n6n pertinet, bene mori aut male ad rem pertinet; 
bene autem mori est effugere male vivendi periculum. itaque effeminatissimam 
vocem illius Rhddii existimd, qui cum in caveam coniectus esset 4 tyranno et 


tamquam ferum aliquod animal alerétur, suadenti cuidam ut abstinéret cibo, 


“omnia,” inquit, “homini, dum vivit, spéranda sunt.” 


citd (adv.) quickly, soon 

tardé (adv.) slowly; late 

pertined (per- + tene6), pertinére, pertinui, per- 
tentus extend; pertain 

effugi6 (ex- + fugis), effugere, effigi, 
escape 

itaque (ady.) and so, accordingly 

efféminatus, -a, -um womanish, effeminate 

Rhodius, -a, -um of (the island of) Rhodes, 
Rhodian 

existim6 (ex- + aestimd) (1-tr.) reckon, consider, 


think 


cavea, caveae f. hollow cavity; cage 

conici6 (con + iacid) throw (together), cast 

tyrannus, tyranni m. tyrant 

tamquam (adv.) just as, as if 

ferus, -a, -um wild 

aliquod = neut. sing. acc. of indef. adj., some 

ald, alere, alui, al(i)tus feed 

suaded, suadére, suasi, suasus exhort, urge 

abstined (abs- + tened), abstinére, abstinui, ab- 
stentus hold back, abstain 

cibus, cibi m. food 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 13-14 


quid est enim, Catilina, quod té iam in hac urbe délectare possit, in qua némo est, 
extra istam conitirationem perditorum hominum, qui té non metuat, némo qui non 
dderit. quae nota domesticae turpitidinis non inusta vitae tuae est? quod privatarum 
rérum dédecus non haeret in fama? quae libidd ab oculis, quod facinus 4 manibus 
umquam tuis, quod flagitium 4 toto corpore afuit? cui ti aduléscentulo quem cor- 
ruptelarum inlecebris inrétissés non aut ad audaciam ferrum aut ad libidinem facem 
praetulisti>’ quid vérd? ntper cum morte superidris uxGris novis nuptiis domum va- 
cuéfécissés, ndnne etiam alid incrédibili scelere hoc scelus cumulavisti? quod ego 
praetermittd et facile patior siléri né in hac civitate tanti facinoris immanitas aut 
exstitisse aut ndn vindicata esse videatur. praetermitt6 ruinas fortinarum tuarum 
quas omnis proximis Idibus tibi impendére sentiés; ad illa venid quae non ad priva- 
tam igndminiam vitidrum tudrum, non ad domesticam tuam difficultatem ac turpi- 


tudinem, sed ad summam rem piblicam atque ad omnium nostrum vitam salt- 


temque pertinent. 


délecté (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 

coniiratid, coniiiratidnis f/ conspiracy 

metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread 

nota, notae f. mark, sign 

domesticus, -a, -um personal, domestic 

turpitid6, turpitiidinis f ugliness; shamefulness 

inir6, indrere, inussi, inustus burn upon, brand 
upon (+ dat.) 

privatus, -a, -um private 

dédecus, dédecoris n. shame, disgrace 

haere6, haerére, haesi, haesiirus cling, stick 

libidG, libidinis f' desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

flagitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace 

absum (ab- + sum), abesse, afui, afutirus 
be absent, be distant 

aduléscentulus, aduléscentuli m. (little) young 
man 

corruptéla, corruptélae f. corruption, seduction 

illecebra, illecebrae f. attraction, allurement 

irrétid, irrétire, irrétii/irrétivi, irrétitus trap 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 

\praefero, here, means both “offer” (ferrum) and 
“carry in front” (facem) 

nuper (adv.) recently 


superior, superius upper, higher; previous 

uxor, uxOris f. wife 

nuptiae, nuptidrum f. pl. marriage, wedding 

vacuéfaci6, vacuéfacere, vacuéféci, vacuéfactus 
make empty 

incrédibilis, incrédibile unbelievable 

cumuld (1-tr.) pile up, heap 

praetermitt6 (praeter- + mittd) pass over, omit 

siled, silére, silui, be silent; pass over in 
silence, leave unmentioned 

immi§anitas, immanitatis f/ enormity 

ex(s)ist6, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, exist, arise, 
appear 

vindico (1-tr.) avenge, punish 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, ruin, destruction 

proximus, -a, -um nearest; most recent, last, next 

Idis, Iduum m. pl. (the) Ides (fifteenth day of 
March, May, July, and October; the thirteenth 
of every other month) 

impende6, impendére, 
threaten (+ dat.) 

igndminia, ignominiae f. dishonor, disgrace 

vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 

difficultas, difficultatis f difficulty 

pertined (per- + tene6), pertinére, pertinui, 
pertentus be aimed at, pertain 


hang over, 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 3 


pulchrum est bene facere rei publicae, etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est; vel pace 
vel bello clarum fieri licet; et qui fécére et qui facta alisrum scripsére, multi laudan- 
tur. ac mihi quidem, tametsi haudquaquam par gloria sequitur scriptérem et auc- 
torem rérum, tamen in primis’ arduom vidétur rés gestas scribere: primum quod 
facta dictis exaequanda sunt; dein quia plérique quae délicta reprehenderis malevo- 
lentia et invidia dicta putant, ubi dé magna virtite atque gloria bondrum memorés, 
quae sibi quisque’ facilia factti’ putat, aequd animo accipit, supra ea veluti ficta pro 
falsis ducit. Sed ego aduléscentulus initio, sicuti plérique, studio ad rem publicam 
latus sum, ibique mihi multa advorsa fuére. nam pro pudore, pro abstinentia, pro 
virtute audacia, largitid, avaritia vigébant. quae tametsi animus aspernabatur in- 
soléns malarum artium, tamen inter tanta vitia inbécilla aetas ambitidne conrupta 


tenébatur; ac mé, quom ab relicudrum malis moribus dissentirem, nihilé minus 


honoris cupidd eadem quae céterds fama atque invidia vexabat. 


haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

absurdus, -a, -um discordant; inappropriate 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel..., either ...or... 

licet, licére, licuit or licitum est (impersonal verb) 
it is permitted 

tametsi (conj.) notwithstanding that, although 

haudquaquam (adv.) by no means whatever, 
not at all 

par, paris equal 

scriptor, script6ris m. writer 

auctor, auct6ris m. source, author, producer 

‘in primis, especially, above all; first 

arduus, -a, -um steep; difficult, arduous 

exaequ6 (1-tr.) make equal, equal 

dein (adv.) thereupon, then, next 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque very many, most 

délictum, délicti n. offense, crime 

reprehendo6, reprehendere, reprehendi, 
reprehénsus seize, catch; blame, censure; 
reprehenderis, Potential subjunctive with a 
generalized second person subject 

malevolentia, malevolentiae f: ill will, dislike, 
malevolence 

memord (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell; memorés, 
Potential subjunctive with a generalized second 
person subject 

+quisque = masc./fem. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
each person 

ifactii = neut. sing. abl. of verbal noun of facio, 
in (respect to) the doing, to do 

supra (prep. + acc.) over, above, beyond 

veluti (conj.) even as, just as 


fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; 
imagine 

aduléscentulus, aduléscentuli m. (little) young 
man 

initium, initii n. beginning 

sicuti (conj.) just as 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse 

pudor, pudGris m. shame, decency, modesty 

abstinentia, abstinentiae f. abstinence; self- 
restraint, integrity 

largitid, largitidnis f generosity, largess; bribery 

avaritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice 

viged, vigére, vigui, be vigorous, thrive, 
flourish 

aspernor (1-tr.) disdain, reject, despise 

insoléns, insolentis unaccustomed, unfamiliar 
with (+ gen.) 

vitium, vitii n. fault, vice 

imbécillus, -a, -um weak, feeble 

aetas, aetatis f’ age, time of life 

ambiti6, ambitionis f flattery, adulation; desire 
for power, ambition 

corrumpo, corrumpere, corrupi, corruptus 
corrupt, bribe 

relicuus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

dissentio (dis- + sentid) differ, disagree 

‘nihil6 minus or nihilominus (adv.) no less, just 
as much 

cupid6, cupidinis f desire 

vex6 (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.518-32 


ipsum autem simptis Priamum iuvenalibus armis 

ut vidit, “quae méns tam dira, miserrime coniuinx, 

impulit his cingi télis? aut quo ruis?” inquit. 520 
“non tali auxilid nec défénsoribus istis 

tempus eget; non, si ipse meus nunc adforet Hector. 

hic tandem concéde; haec ara tuébitur omnis, 

aut moriére simul.” sic Gre effata recépit 

ad sésé et sacra longaevum in séde locavit. 525 
ecce autem élapsus Pyrrhi dé caede Polités, 

tinus natdrum Priami, per téla, per hostis 


porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lustrat 


saucius. illum ardéns infest vulnere Pyrrhus 


insequitur, iam iamque! mani tenet et premit hasta. 530 


ut tandem ante oculds évasit et dra parentum, 


concidit ac mult6 vitam cum sanguine fidit. 


sumo, sumere, sumpsi, sumptus take up, seize; 
take on, assume 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

iuvendlis, iuvendle youthful 

dirus, -a, -um dire, dreadful, frightful 

coniiinx, coniugis m. or f. spouse; husband; wife 

impelld (in- + pell6), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
drive, impel 

cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus gird, equip; cingi, 
to gird oneself 

ru6, ruere, rui, rush 

défénsor, défénsodris m. defender, protector 

eged, egére, egui, lack, want, need (+ abl.) 

adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adfui, adfutirus 
be present 

Hector, Hectoris m. Hector (son of Priam) 

hiic (adv.) to this place, hither 

concéd6 (con- + céd6) concede, grant; withdraw 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus/tiitus sum look at; protect 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

*effor (1-tr.) utter, say 

recipi6 (re- + capid) take back, receive 

sacer, Sacra, Sacrum sacred 

longaevus, -a, -um of great age, ancient 

sédés, sédis, -ium f. seat 

locé (1-tr.) place 

élabor, élabi, élapsus sum slip out, steal away, 
escape 


Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus (son of Achilles) 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

Polités, Politis m. Polites (a son of Priam) 

porticus, porticiis m. covered walk, colonnade 

vacuus, -a, -um empty 

atrium, atrii n. atrium (the main room of a 
Roman house); sing. or pl., house, palace 

listr6 (1-tr.) roam through, traverse 

saucius, -a, -um wounded 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arsiirus burn, be on fire 

infestus, -a, -um hostile 

Insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue, 
chase 

‘jam iamque now all but 

prem6, premere, pressi, pressus press hard, 
overpower 

hasta, hastae f. spear 

évado, évadere, évasi, Evasiirus go out; emerge 

6s, Gris n. sing. or pl., mouth; face 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent; parentum 
= parentium 

concid6 (con- + cad6), concidere, concidi, 
fall down (in dying), fall dead 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

funds, fundere, ftidi, fisus pour out, pour forth, 
shed 


Continuous Readings 


4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.490-—503 


Phoebus amat visaeque cupit conabia Daphnés, 
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quodque cupit spérat, suaque? illum oracula fallunt, 


utque levés stipulae démptis adolentur aristis, 


ut facibus saepés ardent, quas forte viator 


vel nimis admOvit vel iam sub lice? reliquit, 


sic deus in flammas abiit, sic pectore toto 


uritur et sterilem spérand6 nutrit amorem. 


spectat inornatos collo pendére capillds 


et “quid si comantur?” ait. videt igne micantés 


sideribus similés oculés, videt 6scula, quae non 


est Vidisse satis; laudat digitosque manitisque 500 


bracchiaque et niidds media plis parte lacertés; 


si qua’ latent, melidra putat. fugit Scior aura 


illa levi neque ad? haec revocantis verba resistit: 


Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 


conibium, coniabii n. sing. or pl., marriage, mar- 


riage rites 

Daphné, Daphnés f: Daphne; Daphnés = gen. 
sing. 

Tgua refers to illum, his own 

draculum, Graculi n. divine utterance, oracle 

fall6, fallere, fefelli, falsus deceive, trick; fail 

stipula, stipulae f. stalk (of a plant) 

dém6, démere, démpsi, démptus remove, take 
way; cut off 

adoleG, adolére, , adultus burn (ritually); 
destroy by fire, burn 

arista, aristae f. beard of barley or corn; ear or 
spike (of a plant) 

fax, facis f firebrand, torch 

saepés, saepis f: (planted) hedge 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arstirus burn, be on fire 

viator, vidt6ris m. traveler, passerby 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel..., either...or... 

nimis (adv.) excessively, too 

admoved (ad- + moved) move near; adm6vit, 
reliquit, translate as present 

‘sub lice near daylight, near dawn 

flamma, flammae f. flame 

iird, drere, ussi, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
consume 

sterilis, sterile producing nothing; futile 


nutrid, nitrire, nitrii/nitrivi, nitritus feed, 
nourish; encourage, foster 

specto (1-tr.) look at, observe 

inornatus, -a, -um unadorned, plain 

collum, colli n. neck 

pended, pendére, pependi, 
be suspended 

capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 

com6, cOmere, cOmpsi, comptus make beautiful, 
adorn; do (hair) 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
indic. 

mico, micare, micui, 

sidus, sideris n. star 

dsculum, dsculi n. kiss; pl., lips 

digitus, digiti m. finger 

bracchium, bracchii n. (lower) arm 

nidus, -a, -um naked, nude 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

‘qua = neut. nom. pl. of indef. pron., any things 

lated, latére, latui, hide, lie hidden, 
be concealed 

Ocior, Gcius more swift 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

‘ad, here, in response to, at 

revoco (re- + vocd) (1-tr.) summon back, call back 

resist6, resistere, restiti, halt, stop 


hang, 


dart, flicker, flash 
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§131. Adverbs of Place 
Vocabulary 


ed (adv.) to that place, thither 
eddem (adv.) to the same place 
hic (adv.) here, in this place; at this time 
hinc (adv.) from here, hence; henceforth 
hinc...hinc...on this side... 
on that side... 
hiic (adv.) to here, hither 
ibi (adv.) in that place, there; then, 


thereupon 


illic (adv.) there, in that place 
illinc (adv.) from there, thence 
hinc... illinc...on this side... 
on that side... 
illic (adv.) to there, thither 
inde (adv.) from that place, from there, 
thence; from that time, thereupon 


MEMORIZE THESE VOCABULARY WORDS. Their meanings will not be given when they 
appear in the remainder of this book. 
Certain common adverbs of place appear in these closely related forms: 


Demonstrative 

ibi there 

hic here, in this place 
illic there, in that place 


inde from there 
hinc from here, hence 
illinc from there, thence 


ed to there 

eddem to the same place 
hic to here, hither 

illic to there, thither 


Interrogative/Relative 


ubi where 


unde from where, whence 


quo to where, whither 


The adverbs in the column on the left are demonstrative because they point out a 
place where, from where, or to where, often in the answer to a question. The adverbs in 
the column on the right may be used either to ask questions (interrogative) or to cor- 
relate with corresponding demonstratives (relative) (cf. )125). For example: 


Unde vénisti? 
Whence (From where) have you come? (interrogative) 

Illinc véni unde pater quoque vénit. (demonstrative/relative) 
From there | have come from where my father also came. 

I have come from where my father also came. 

Ubi mé stare iubébis, ibi manébo. (relative/demonstrative) 
Where me to stand you will order there I shall remain. 

I shall remain where you will order me to stand. 


OBSERVATION 


Idiomatic English translations of sentences containing both a demonstrative and a relative 
adverb of place often omit the translation of the demonstrative adverb, as in the second trans- 
lations above. 
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Short Readings 


1. A slave describes the plans of his master. 


ille in balineds itarust, inde hic veniet postea. (PLautus, AsinAria 357) 


balineae, balineadrum f. pl. baths 
itirust = itiirus est 
postea (adv.) afterward 


2. A freed prisoner of war agrees to help his present and former masters. 
pro rota mé iti licet: 
vel ego hic vel illic vortor quo imperabitis. (PLautus, Carrivi 369-70) 


rota, rotae f. wheel 

licet, licére, licuit or licitum est it is permitted 
vel (conj.) or; vel... vel...,either...or... 
verto, vertere, verti, versus turn 


3. The poet addresses a collection of bad poetry that he is about to discard. 


vos hinc interea valéte abite 
illic unde malum pedem attulistis. (Caruttus XIV.21-22) 


interea (adv.) meanwhile 
pés, pedis m. foot 
afferd (ad- + fers), afferre, attuli, allatus bring, convey 


4. After a detour to tend to ships damaged in a storm, Caesar resumes his pursuit of 
the Britons. 


ipse eddem unde redierat proficiscitur. (Carsar, DE Betto GaLtico V.11) 


‘proficiscitur, historical use of present tense; translate as perfect 


5. The poet addresses Rome’s founder. 
est locus, antiqui Caprae dixére’ paltidem; 
forte tuis illic, Romule, itira dabas. (Ovin, Fasrr 11.491-92) 


Caprae palis, Caprae paliidis f. the swamp of the She-goat (part of the Campus Martius) 
¥dic6, here, call 


6. The historian describes the end of a minor skirmish. 
multis hinc atque illinc vulneribus acceptis cum etiam, ut in proelio iusto, aliquot 
cecidissent, nox pugnae finem fécit. (Livy, As Ursr ConpitA XXXII.10.11) 


vulnus, vulneris n. wound 
iistus, -a, -um just; complete 
aliquot (indeclinable adj.) several 
pugna, pugnae f. fight 


7. Darius describes the place of the coming battle between himself and Alexander. 
ventum est ed unde pulsis né fugae quidem locus est. 


(Curtius Rurus, Historiaz ALexAnpbrI Macni IV.14.11) 
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Vocabulary 


lana, liinae f/ moon 


> aetas, aetatis f age; lifetime; time 
>» agmen, agminis n. line (of march), 
column; multitude, throng 
auctoritas, auctdritatis f’ authority; 
influence 
nomen, nominis n. name 
6s, Gris n. sing. or pl., mouth; face 
sol, sdlis m. sun 


aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) someone, 
something; anyone, anything ({132) 
aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (indef. adj.) 
some, any (§132) 
quis, quid (indef. pron.) someone, some- 
thing; anyone, anything ({132) 
qui, qua, quod (indef. adj.) some, any 
(§132) 
quisquam, quicquam (indef. pron.) any- 
one, anything (§132) 
quisque, quidque (quicque) (indef. pron.) 
each or every man or woman, each or 
every thing ({132) 
quique, quaeque, quodque (indef. adj.) 
each, every (§132) 


specto (1-tr.) look (at), observe 


> accid6, accidere, accidi, happen 

> effici, efficere, efféci, effectus make; 
bring about 
metud, metuere, metui, fear, dread 

> occids, occidere, occidi, occasirus fall, 
set; die 


» premo, premere, pressi, pressus press 
(hard); overpower; check 
> opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, 
oppressus press on; overwhelm, 
oppress 


> orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 


absum, abesse, afui, afutirus be absent, 
be distant 
adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutirus be 
present, be near 

> confer6, conferre, contuli, collatus bring 
together; compare; direct 

> licet, licére, licuit or licitum est it is 
permitted ({137) 

> oportet, oportére, oportuit it is proper, it 
is right (§137) 


> ciinctus, -a, -um all 
> reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 


abséns, absentis absent 
> vetus, veteris old 


> necesse (indecl. adj.) necessary (§137) 


ade6 (adv.) to such an extent, to so great 
an extent, (so) very 
haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 
> quodsi (conj.) but if 
> vel (conj.) or; 
velar fovell “2c cline ten: MOR a: 
(adv.) even 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> aetis, aetatis f, may mean “age” in the sense of the number of years one has lived or in the sense of the 
“age” or “period” in which one lives. It may also refer to the “lifetime” of a human being, a particular “time 
of life” (old age, youth), or “time.” 

> agmen, agminis n. is a noun formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb ago, and its 
most general meaning is “a thing being driven.” agmen may be used of any “mass” of things (water, 
clouds, etc.) or of a “throng” or “body” of people moving or acting together. It may also carry a more spe- 
cifically military sense, “(battle-)line” or “column” of troops, both on the march and drawn up for battle. 

»> accids, accidere, accidi, is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to cad6, and it 
exhibits regular vowel weakening. accid6 is often used impersonally and may be accompanied by a Dative 
of Reference. For its use with Substantive Ut clauses see §135. 

> efficis, efficere, efféci, effectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ex- to faci6. For its 
use with Substantive Ut clauses see §135. 

> occidé, occidere, occidi, occdsiirus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to cad6, 
and it exhibits regular vowel weakening. While occid6 may be used of any person or thing that falls, it is 
commonly used to mean “fall (into grief),” “be ruined,” “die” (when the subject is a person), or “set” or 
“sink” (when the subject is a heavenly body). The present active participle of occid6—occidéns, occidentis, 
“setting”—may be used as a masculine substantive to refer to the “west” as a direction or as a part of the 
known world. 

> prem6, premere, pressi, pressus is used in a wide variety of contexts and may be translated by a number 
of English equivalents. premd may mean “press” in the sense of “exert pressure on” (inanimate objects, 
parts of the body). It may mean “press (hard)” in the sense of “propel,” “drive,” or “attack” (spears, people). 
It may also mean “overpower, overwhelm” (enemies, ships) or “overshadow,” “cover” (often used of the 
sun or moon covered over by clouds or shadows). Finally, it may mean “check,” “suppress,” or “stop” (bod- 
ies of water, actions, voices). 

> opprimé, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to 
prem6, and it exhibits regular vowel weakening. Its meanings and uses are similar to those of the simple 
verb prem6. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF PREMO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF OPPRIMO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF PREMO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUP- 
PLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> orior, oriri, ortus sum is a fourth-conjugation, intransitive deponent verb. It may be used of heavenly bod- 
ies and mean “rise,” or it may mean more generally “arise” or “come into being.” In the present indicative 
it is usually conjugated as a third-conjugation i-stem verb (e.g., oritur, not oritur). orior has a rare irregular 
future active participle: oritiirus, -a, -um (cf. moritirus, -a, -um). The present active participle of orior— 
oriéns, orientis, “rising’—may be used as a masculine substantive to refer to the “east” as a direction or as 
a part of the known world. COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM ORIOR DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

> confer6, conferre, contuli, collatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix con- to feré. 
The idiom sé conferre means “to betake oneself,” “to go.” 

> For the third person singular forms that appear in the principal parts of impersonal verbs, such as licet, 
licére, licuit or licitum est and oportet, oportére, oportuit, see 137. Many impersonal verbs have alternate 
third principal parts formed as impersonal passives (54). 

» The verb licet indicates what is legal or permitted. The verb oportet indicates what is proper or necessary 
in accordance with one’s duty. necesse est means “it is necessary” in the sense of “it is compulsory.” 

> ciinctus, -a, -um is a synonym of omnis, omne, but contains more of an idea of “all (joined) together.” 
ciinctus, -a, -um is more commonly found in the plural. 

» The adjective reliquus, -a, -um is related to the verb relinqus. It often refers to the remaining portion 
of things or people left over after certain things or people have been mentioned. It may often be translated 
“rest of.” 


” 


Régina reliquam vitam bene égit. The queen conducted the rest of (her) life well. 


> vetus, veteris means “old” as opposed to “young,” and “old” or “experienced” as opposed to “new.” Less 
commonly, vetus is synonymous with antiquus, -a, -um and means “old” in the sense of “of an earlier or 
ancient time.” The ablative singular form is usually vetere. vetus has no i-stem features in the plural: its 
neuter nominative/accusative plural form is vetera, its genitive plural form is veterum, and its mascu- 
line/feminine accusative plural is veterés. vetus has an irregular superlative form: veterrimus, -a, -um. 
MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. 
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» The conjunction quodsi (sometimes written as two words, quod si) is formed from the Adverbial Accusa- 
tive of the relative pronoun quod (to the extent of which, as to which) and the conjunction si. It nearly al- 
ways has adversative force and is best translated “but if.” 

» The conjunction vel is used to mark an indifferent choice and thus should be distinguished from aut, 
which indicates mutually exclusive propositions. 


Vel télo vel ferrd pugnabo. I shall fight either with a spear or with a sword. 
Derivatives Cognates 
accidd accident 
aetas age; coetaneous eternal; aught; ever; aye; longevity; medieval; eon 
licet illicit 
necesse necessary 
nomen nominate; noun; nomenclature pseudonym; onomatopoeia; patronymic; synonymous 
occidd occident; occasion 
orior orient; origin; abort hormone; are; earnest 
os oral; oscillate; ostiary; orifice 
premo reprimand; pressure; print 
sol solar; solarium; parasol; solstice sun; south 
spectd aspect; speculum; spectrum spy; espionage; telescope; episcopal 


vetus veteran; inveterate; veterinary etesian 
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§132. Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 


In the sentences “Someone is calling you” and “She is saying something new,” 
“someone” and “something” are indefinite pronouns. An indefinite pronoun is a 
pronoun that does not define or specify the person or thing for which it stands. In 
the sentences “Some friends will help me” and “Do they have any weapons?” “some” 
and “any” are indefinite adjectives. An indefinite adjective is an adjective that does 
not define or specify the person or thing that it modifies. There are several indefinite 
pronouns and adjectives in Latin. 

Aliquis, aliquid is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the indefi- 
nite prefix ali- to quis, quid. Its declension is identical with that of quis, quid except 
for the neuter plural nominative or accusative (aliqua). Its corresponding adjective 
is aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, whose declension is identical with that of qui, quae, quod 
except for the feminine singular nominative (aliqua) and the neuter plural nomina- 
tive or accusative (aliqua). 


Aliquem in ford vidi. I saw someone in the forum. (indef. pron.) 
D6n6 aliqué donaberis. You will be presented with some gift. (indef. adj.) 


The use of the indefinite pronoun quis, quid is limited to subordinate clauses 
in which this pronoun follows such conjunctions as si, nisi, num, né, ut, and cum. 
Its corresponding adjective is qui, qua, quod, whose declension is identical with that 
of qui, quae, quod except for the feminine singular nominative (qua) and the neuter 
plural nominative or accusative (qua or, less commonly, quae). 


Si quis mé vocet, veniam. If anyone should call me, I would come. (indef. pron.) 
Si virum quem amas, dic mihi. _ If you love any man, tell me. (indef. adj.) 


Quisquam, quicquam is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the in- 
definite suffix -quam to quis, quid. Its declension is identical with that of quis, quid 
except for the assimilated neuter singular nominative or accusative (quicquam). The 
unassimilated form quidquam also appears. The corresponding indefinite adjective 
for quisquam, quicquam is supplied by illus, -a, -um. Quisquam, quicquam is used 
primarily in sentences containing or implying negation. 

Non quicquam tam miserum audivi. (indef. pron.) 
I have not heard anything so wretched. 


Estne quisquam qui Catilinae crédat? (indef. pron.) 
Is there anyone of the sort who trusts Catiline? 


OBSERVATION 


In the second sentence the use of quisquam implies that no one trusts Catiline. 


Quisque, quidque (quicque) is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of 
the indefinite suffix -que to quis, quid. Its declension is identical with that of quis, 
quid except for the alternate assimilated neuter singular nominative or accusative 
(quicque). Its corresponding adjective is quique, quaeque, quodque, whose declen- 
sion is identical with that of qui, quae, quod. quisque is often used with and placed 
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immediately after the third-person reflexive pronoun , sui or the reflexive-pos- 


sessive adjective suus, -a, -um. 


Sua cuique satis placébant. His own things were pleasing enough to each man. 


When quisque appears in such sentences, the reflexive pronoun or reflexive-posses- 
sive adjective refers to the indefinite pronoun. 

When quisque appears in the singular or plural with a superlative adjective, the 
resulting phrase may be translated into English with the plural and the English word 
gcilke 


optimus quisque each best man, all the best men (subj.) 
antiquissima quaeque all the oldest things (subj., d.o.) 


Summary of Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 
Pronoun Adjective 
aliquis, aliquid someone, something; aliqui, aliqua, aliquod some, any 
anyone, anything 
quis, quid someone, something; qui, qua, quod some, any 
anyone, anything 
After si, nisi, num, né, all the ali’s drop away (also after ut and cum). 
quisquam, quicquam anyone, anything illus, -a, -um any 
Used in negative and virtual negative contexts 


quisque, quidque/ each/every man/woman; quique, quaeque, each, every 
quicque each/every thing quodque 


@ Dri 132, PAGE 565, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§133. Result Clauses 


In both English and Latin, the result of an action is reported in a subordinate clause 
called a Result clause. A result may be understood as an event likely to follow upon 
the action of the main verb or as an event actually occurring or actually having oc- 
curred. In English, a Result clause is introduced by the conjunction “that.” In Latin, 
Result clauses are introduced by the conjunction ut and have their verbs in the sub- 
junctive according to the rules of sequence. For example: 


Tam honestus est ut ef crédas. (likely result) 

So honorable is he (with the result) that him you would trust. 

He is so honorable (with the result) that you would trust him. 

Ita dixerat ut sententiam intellegerem. (actual result) 

In such a way she had spoken that (her) opinion (d.o.) I understood. 

She had spoken in such a way (with the result) that I understood her opinion. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Result clauses began as independent sentences whose verbs were Potential subjunctives. For 
example: 


Ei crédas. Tam honestus est. You would trust him. He is so honorable. 


Such a paratactic arrangement of two thoughts easily became one sentence: Tam honestus est 
ut ei crédas (He is so honorable that you would trust him). By the classical period, both likely 
and actual Result clauses had their verbs in the subjunctive mood, a reflection of the view of the 
subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain subordinate clauses. 

2. Result clauses are negated by ut... ndn...,ut...némd...,ut...numquam..., etc. 
They are not negated by né. 

3. The syntax of, for example, intellegerem is imperfect subjunctive, Result clause, secondary 
sequence. 

4. For a Result clause that reports a likely result, as in the first sentence above, the subjunctive 
verb is translated with the English word “would.” For a Result clause that reports an actual re- 
sult, as in the second sentence, the subjunctive verb is translated as if it were indicative. The 
tense of the translation is determined by the relative time of the subjunctive to the main verb. 


Result clauses are usually signaled by an adverb or adjective of degree in the 
main clause. Such words include: 


ade6 (adv.) to such an extent talis, tale 

ita tantus, -a, -um 
SIC tot 

tam 


OBSERVATION 
Occasionally a demonstrative such as hic, iste, ille, or is signals a Result clause and should be 
translated “such (a).” For example: 


H6rum vir6rum ea virtiis est ut omnia pati possint. 
Of these men such is the courage (with the result) that all things to endure they are able. 
The courage of these men is such (with the result) that they are able to endure all things. 
When an actual result is reported in past time, a perfect subjunctive that breaks the 
rules of sequence may be used, perhaps to emphasize the actual completion of the ac- 
tion. For example: 


Ita dixerat ut sententiam intelléxerim. 
She had spoken in such a way that I actually understood her opinion. 


§134. Relative Clauses of Result 


A blend of the idea of a Result clause with the idea of a Relative Clause of Charac- 
teristic (94) is called a Relative Clause of Result, in which both ideas are present. For 
example: 


Quis est tam fortis qui sine armis pugnet? 

Who is of so brave a sort who without arms fights? 

Who is so brave that he would fight without arms? 

Nihil est tam difficile quin intellegi possit. 

Nothing is of so difficult a sort that to be understood it is not able. 
Nothing is so difficult that it is not able to be understood. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In each sentence the word tam signals a Result clause, but the word qui/quin instead of ut 
introduces a Relative Clause of Result. Each relative clause expresses an event that would poten- 
tially or characteristically result from the main clause. 


2. In the second sentence, quin is used to introduce a negative Relative Clause of Result. Com- 
pare this use of quin to its use in Relative Clauses of Characteristic (§94). 


3. The syntax of, for example, pugnet is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of Result, primary 
sequence. 


4, The second translations given above, in which the relative pronoun is replaced in English by 
“that... he/it...,” are to be preferred for clarity. In addition, the English word “would” may be 
used in translating the subjunctive verb in a Relative Clause of Result, or the subjunctive verb 
may be translated as an indicative. 


§135. Substantive Ut Clauses 


A Result clause is an adverbial clause that modifies the action of the main verb as a 
whole (cf. Purpose clauses). Certain verbs and verb phrases appear with noun clauses 
called Substantive Ut clauses, which function as either subjects or direct objects 
(cf. Indirect Commands). Some common expressions that introduce Substantive Ut 
clauses are: 


accidit it happens . . . (accid6, accidere, accidi, happen) 

fit it happens... 

fieri potest itis able to happen ..., it is possible... 

efficere to bring it about . . . (efficis, efficere, efféci, effectus bring about) 
facere to bring it about... , to see toit... 


OBSERVATION 


The first three verbal expressions introduce subject clauses. The latter two introduce object 
clauses. 


Substantive Ut clauses are negated by ut... n6n, ut... ném6, etc. Né may be 
used when a command or exhortation is being expressed. For example: 


Accidit ut Caesar cOpias per provinciam diiceret. 

It happened that Caesar (his) troops (d.o.) through the province was leading. 
It happened that Caesar was leading his troops through the province. 
Efficiam ut civés inter sé ndn pugnent. 

I shall bring it about that the citizens among themselves not fight. 

I shall bring it about that the citizens not fight among themselves. 

Facite né socids relinquatis, 6 milités. 

See to it that the allies (d.o.) you not abandon, o soldiers. 

See to it that you not abandon the allies, o soldiers. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Substantive Ut clauses always have their verbs in the subjunctive according to the rules of se- 


quence. 

2. In the first sentence the clause ut. . . diiceret functions as the subject of the verb accidit. The 
entire subject clause is what “happened.” The English pronoun “it” merely anticipates and 
refers to this subject clause. 
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3. In the second sentence the clause ut... pugnent functions as the direct object of the verb effi- 
ciam. The entire object clause is what “I shall bring about.” The English pronoun “it” merely 
anticipates and refers to this object clause. 

4. In the third sentence the Substantive Ut clause is introduced by né because the clause is the 
equivalent of an Indirect Command. 

5. The syntax of, for example, diiceret is imperfect subjunctive, Substantive Ut clause, second- 
ary sequence. 


A Substantive Ut clause may stand in apposition to a noun or pronoun in order 
to explain it. It may also be the subject of the verb sum with predicates such as m6s, 
opus, or reliquum. Such a clause may be called an Explanatory Ut clause. For 
example: 


Illud ipsum habet consul ut ei reliqui pareant. 

That very thing (d.o.) the consul has, that him the remaining men obey. 

The consul has that very thing, that the remaining men obey him. 

Est més hominum ut nélint eundem pliribus rébus esse optimum. 

It is the custom of men that they do not want the same man in too many things to be best. 
It is the custom of men that they do not want the same man to be best in too many things. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence the Explanatory Ut clause (ut. . . pareant) is in apposition to and ex- 
plains the meaning of illud. 
2. In the second sentence the Explanatory Ut clause (ut . . . optimum) is the subject of est and 
defines més, the Predicate Nominative. 


@ Dritt 133-135, PAGE 569, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§136. Fore ut Construction 


When a future passive verb is to be expressed in Indirect Statement, a periphrasis! 
is commonly used instead of the rare future passive infinitive.* This periphrasis em- 
ploys the future active infinitive of the verb sum (fore, futirum esse) and a Sub- 
stantive Ut clause with a verb in the subjunctive according to the rules of sequence. 
The same construction is used when a future active verb that lacks a fourth princi- 
pal part is expressed in Indirect Statement. For example: 


Caesar dicit fore ut bellum mox cénficiatur. 

Caesar says that it will be that the war soon be completed. 

Caesar says that the war will be completed soon. 

Spérabamus futirum esse ut Caesar bellum mox cénficere posset. 

We were hoping that it would be that Caesar the war (d.o.) soon to complete be able. 
We were hoping that Caesar would be able to complete the war soon. 


1. A periphrasis (< Greek periphrazo, speak around) is a roundabout way of saying something, a circumlocution 
(< circumlocitid, speaking around). 


2. For the formation of the future passive infinitive see J144, n. 4. 


§137. Impersonal Constructions | 47] 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The noun clause introduced by ut in each sentence functions as the subject of the infinitive 
fore or futiirum esse in Indirect Statement. The -um ending on futiirum is neuter singular ac- 


cusative to agree with the subject clause. The English pronoun “it” merely anticipates and refers 
to this subject clause. 


2. Substantive Ut clauses following fore and futirum esse are negated by ut... nén, ut... 
nemo, etc. 


3. The syntax of, for example, posset is imperfect subjunctive, Substantive Ut clause in a fore ut 
construction, secondary sequence. 


4. The second translations given above are to be preferred because they combine the future 
tense expressed in the infinitives with the actions expressed in the subjunctive verbs. In pri- 
mary sequence the word “will” and in secondary sequence the word “would” are used. 


@ DRILL 136, PAGE 573, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§137. Impersonal Constructions I: licet, necesse est, and oportet 


An impersonal verb is a verb that does not have a personal subject (cf. §54). Certain 
impersonal verbs that express ideas of permission, necessity, or propriety have forms in 
the third person singular, the infinitive, and (less commonly) the perfect passive par- 
ticiple. Three such verbs are: 


licet, licére, licuit or licitum est it is allowed, it is permitted 
necesse est it is necessary 
oportet, oportére, oportuit it is proper, it is right 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first and third principal parts of licet and oportet are given in the third person singular be- 
cause impersonal verbs appear in that person and number only. licet has an alternate third 
principal part, licitum est, formed as an impersonal passive. 


2. necesse est is actually a compound of the indeclinable neuter singular adjective necesse 
(functioning as a predicate adjective) and a form of the verb sum. The form of sum may be any 
third person singular form (necesse erat, necesse sit, etc.) or an infinitive (necesse esse). 


These three impersonal verbs frequently appear with a Subject Infinitive (§28), 
which may have an expressed Subject Accusative (J108). For example: 


Licet in urbe manére. (Subject Infinitive) 

It is permitted to remain in the city. 

Necesse est eds in urbe manére. (Subject Accusative, Subject Infinitive) 
It is necessary for them to remain in the city. 

It is necessary that they remain in the city. 

Oportébat eds in urbe manére. (Subject Accusative, Subject Infinitive) 
It was proper for them to remain in the city. 

It was proper that they remain in the city. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. In these sentences the syntax of manére is Subject Infinitive. In the second and third sen- 
tences the syntax of eds is Subject Accusative. 
2. In each translation given above the English word “it” merely anticipates and refers to the 
Subject Infinitive. The first sentence, for example, may also be translated “To remain in the city 
is permitted.” 


Licet and necesse est may also appear with a Dative of Reference and a Subject 
Infinitive. For example: 


Liceat eis in urbe manére. Let it be permitted to them to remain in the city. 
Fis necesse erat in urbe manére. It was necessary for them to remain in the city. 


OBSERVATION 


The Dative of Reference that may appear with licet or necesse est expresses the person to whom 
an action is permitted or for whom an action is necessary. When a Subject Accusative—rather 
than a Dative of Reference—appears with licet and necesse est, it expresses the subject of the in- 
finitive. 


Licet, necesse est, and oportet also frequently appear with a Jussive subjunctive 
in parataxis.* For example: 


luis valeat necesse est. Let right be strong it is necessary. 
It is necessary that right be strong. 
Noli fugere: mécum moriaris oportet. Do not flee: with me die it is proper. 
Do not flee: it is proper that you die 
with me. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In these sentences two verbs stand paratactically with no subordination. The second English 
translations, which include the addition of the English conjunction “that” and make use of the 
English present subjunctive, are to be preferred for clarity. 


2. The syntax of, for example, moriaris is present subjunctive, Jussive (in parataxis). 


@ DRILL 137, PAGE 577, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§138. Genitive of Characteristic 


The Genitive of Possession is sometimes extended to express the person to whom a 
certain characteristic belongs. When this occurs, the genitive is called a Genitive of 
Characteristic.* For example: 


Sapientis est pacem petere. Of a wise person it is peace (d.0.) to seek. 
It belongs to a wise person to seek peace. 
To seek peace is characteristic of a wise person. 


The syntax of the italicized word (sapientis) is Genitive of Characteristic. 


3. A Substantive Ut clause may rarely appear as the subject of these impersonal verbs. 


4. The Genitive of Characteristic is also known as the Predicate Genitive. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Genitive of Characteristic is often well translated with the addition of the word “character- 
istic” before the “of.” 

2. Subject Infinitives frequently appear in combination with Genitives of Characteristic. 

3. Because the genitives of personal pronouns can be Partitive or Objective Genitive only, the 
possessive adjectives (in the neuter singular nominative or accusative) are often used to express 
an idea similar to a Genitive of Characteristic. For example: 


Non est fugere meum. To flee is not my thing. 
To flee is not characteristic of me. 
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Short Readings 


1. A fragment from the poet Naevius 


pati necesse est multa mortalés mala. (Narvius, PALLIATAE FRAG. 106) 


2. Pseudolus, a crafty slave, criticizes Ballio, a pimp who worships only money. 
deds quidem, qués maxumé aequom est metuere, eds minimi facit.' 
(PLautus, PseupDoLus 269) 


‘facit, subject is Ballio 


3. A fragment from the poet Ennius 
quem metuunt d6dérunt; quem quisque dit periisse expetit. 
(ENnius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 348) 


expeto (ex- + petd) ask for; desire 


4. The character Hegio utters a truism. 


quot hominés tot sententiae: suos quoique mos. (TERENCE, PHormio 454) 


5. Later writers often cite this fragment spoken by Atreus in a tragedy of the poet Accius. Sue- 
tonius reports that Caligula said it about his subjects. 


dderint dum metuant. (Acctus, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 204) 


6. A fragment from the satirist 
homini amic6 et familiari non est mentiri meum. (Lucitius, SATURAE FRAG. 953) 


familiaris, familiare of one’s household; of one’s family 
mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 


7. A witticism from Varro 
postrémo némo aegrotus quicquam somniat tam infandum quod n6n aliquis" dicat 


philosophus. (Varro, MenippeAE FRAG. 122) 


postrém6 (advy.) finally infandus, -a, -um unspeakable 
aegrotus, -a, -um sick, diseased ‘aliquis, here, indef. pron. used adjectivally, some 
somni6 (1-tr.) dream (of) philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher 


8. An example of an effective use of hyperbole 
tantus erat in armis splendor ut solis fulgor obsctirius vidérétur. 
(RHeToRICA AD HERENNIUM IV.44.28) 


splendor, splendGris m. brilliance, brightness 
fulgor, fulgoris m. gleam, brightness, splendor 
obsciirus, -a, -um dim, dark, obscure 
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9. The twenty-five-year-old Cicero explains why he believes he will win his case. 
non enim, quem ad modum putatis, omnia sunt in éloquentia; est quaaedam 
tamen ita perspicua véritas ut eam infirmare nilla rés possit. 
(Cicero, Pro QuincTi6 80) 


éloquentia, éloquentiae f. eloquence; rhetoric 
perspicuus, -a, -um clearly visible, plain, self-evident 
veritas, véritatis f. truth 

infirm6 (1-tr.) weaken; lessen; refute 


10. Cicero reflects on why men turn to crime. 
L. Cassius ille, quem populus Romanus vérissimum et sapientissimum itidicem 
putabat, identidem in causis quaerere solébat cui bond fuisset.’ sic vita hominum 
est ut ad maleficium ném6 conétur sine spé atque €molumento6 accédere. 


(Cicero, Prd S. Rosci6 AMERINO 84) 


L. Cassius, L. Cassii m. L. Cassius maleficium, maleficii n. misdeed, crime 
itidex, iiidicis m. juror, judge émolumentum, émolumenti n. benefit, 
identidem (ady.) again and again, repeatedly advantage 


‘fuisset, subject is “it” (any particular crime) 


11. The orator expresses his confidence to the jury. 
si titar ad dicendum med légitimd tempore, mei laboris industriae diligentiaeque 
capiam frictum, et hac acciisatione perficiam’ ut némd umquam post hominum 
memoriam! parAtior, vigilantior, compositior ad itdicium vénisse videatur. 
(Cicero, IN Verrem I 1.31) 


légitimus, -a, -um legal, legitimate ‘perficid, here, bring about 

industria, industriae f: assiduity, industry ‘post... memoriam, since the memory 

friictus, friictiis m. profit, return, reward vigilans, vigilantis careful, watchful, vigilant 

accisatid, acciisationis f. accusation, compositus, -a, -um prepared, ready 
indictment iadicium, itdicii n. judgment; court 


12. After describing another incident in which Verres degraded the local nobility of Sicily, 
Cicero asks Verres a rhetorical question. 


quis tam fuit illo tempore ferreus, quis tam inhimanus praeter Gnum té, qui non 
ill6rum aetate, nobilitate, miseria commovérétur? (Cicero, In Verrem II 5.121) 


ferreus, -a, -um made of iron; hard-hearted, unfeeling 
inhimanus, -a, -um inhumane 

nobilitas, nobilitatis f renown, nobility, excellence 
miseria, miseriae f: misery 

commoved (con- + moved) move 
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13. After lamenting the dearth of great military leaders, the orator finds consolation. 

nunc vérd cum sit inus Cn. Pompeius qui ndn modo eorum hominum qui nunc 
sunt gloriam sed etiam antiquitatis memoriam virtite superarit, quae rés est quae 
cuiusquam animum in hac causa dubium facere possit? ego enim sic existimo in 
summo imperatdre quattuor has rés inesse oportére: scientiam rei militaris, 


virtiitem, auctoritatem, félicitatem. quis igitur hdc homine scientior umquam aut 


fuit aut esse débuit? (Cicero, Pro Lece MANiLIA 27-28) 


antiquitas, antiquitatis f antiquity scientia, scientiae f. knowledge 

existim6 (ex- + aestimS) (1-tr.) reckon, consider, militaris, militare military; rés militaris, military 
think practice 

Insum (in- + sum) be (in) félicitas, félicitatis f/ good fortune 


14. Addressing the Roman people, Cicero summarizes the effects of the Léx Gabinia (67 B.c.£.), 


which gave Pompey plenary powers to wipe out piracy in the Mediterranean sea. 


itaque tina léx, Gnus vir, inus annus non modo vos illa miseria ac turpittidine libe- 


ravit sed etiam effécit ut aliquand6 véré vidérémini omnibus gentibus ac natidnibus 


terra marique imperare. (Cicero, Pro Lece MANILIA 56) 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

miseria, miseriae f. misery 

turpitid6, turpitiidinis f ugliness; shamefulness, baseness 
aliquand6 (adv.) sometimes, occasionally; at long last 
natid, natidnis f. nation 


15. Cicero pays Q. Catulus a great compliment—before proceeding to disagree with him 
strongly. 


etenim talis est vir ut nulla rés tanta sit ac tam difficilis quam ille non et consilid 
regere et integritate tuéri et virtite conficere possit. (Cicero, Pro Lece MAniia 59) 


integritas, integritatis f, moral uprightness, integrity 
tueor, tuéri, tuitus/titus sum look at; protect, attend to 


16. Cicero recalls an older, sterner morality. 
fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac ré publica virtiis ut viri fortés acridribus suppliciis 
civem pernicidsum quam acerbissimum hostem coércérent. 
(Cicero, In Catitinam I 3) 


quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

supplicium, supplicii n. punishment 

pernicidsus, -a, -um destructive 

coérceo, coércére, coércui, coércitus restrain, check, suppress 
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17. Cicero characterizes Catiline derisively. 
neque enim is es, Catilina, ut té aut pudor umquam 4 turpitiidine aut metus 4 


pericul6 aut ratio a furdre revocarit. (Cicero, IN CaTiLiInaM I 22) 


pudor, pudGris m. shame, decency, modesty 

turpitid6, turpitidinis f: ugliness; shamefulness, baseness 
ratiO, ratidnis f- account, reason; rationality 

furor, furdris m. madness 

revoco (1-tr.) call back 


18. At the very time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, Cicero pleads directly to Cato, one of the 
most important men behind the accusation of election fraud against Murena. 


his tantis in rébus tantisque in periculis est tuum, M. Cato, qui mihi non tibi, sed 
patriae natus esse vidéris, vidére quid agatur, retinére adititorem, défénsdrem, so- 
cium in ré publica, consulem non cupidum, coOnsulem—quod maximé tempus hoc 
postulat—fortiina cOnstititum ad amplexandum otium, scientia ad bellum geren- 


dum, animé et ust ad quod velis negotium sustinendum. (Cicero, Pro MurENa 83) 


retined (re- + tene6), retinére, retinui, retentus amplexor (1-tr.) embrace; value, esteem 
keep hold of, retain; uphold, preserve otium, Stil n. leisure; peace 

adiiitor, adidit6ris m. helper, supporter scientia, scientiae f. knowledge 

défénsor, défénsGris m. protector, defender iisus, disiis m. use, experience 

postuld (1-tr.) demand negotium, negotii n. business 

constituG, constituere, cOnstitui, constititus set sustined (sub- + tenes), sustinére, sustinui, 


up, establish; prepare withstand; support, sustain 


19. Cicero makes a clever observation to bolster his point about the importance of praise. 
trahimur omnés studio laudis, et optimus quisque maximé gloria dicitur. ipsi illi 
philosophi etiam in eis libellis qués dé contemnenda gloria scribunt nomen suum 


inscribunt ... (Cicero, Pro ArcuiA 26) 


trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag contemno, contemnere, contempsi, contemptus 
laus, laudis f: praise regard with contempt, scorn, disregard 
philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher inscrib6 (in- + scribd) inscribe 


libellus, libelli m. (little) book 


20. In the opening of his defense of Sestius, Cicero expresses to the jury his outrage at his op- 
ponents’ strategy. 


... per vos nobis, per optimos virds optimis civibus periculum inferre cOnantur, et 
qués lapidibus, quds ferro, quos facibus, quds vi, manu, copiis délére non po- 
tuérunt, hos vestra auctoritate, vestra religidne, vestris sententiis sé oppressuros ar- 
bitrantur. (Cicero, Pro SesTio 2) 


lapis, lapidis m. stone 
fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 
religid, religionis f- religious constraint or fear; religious observance; sanctity, scruple 
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21. Cicero praises Milo’s belief that life and freedom must be defended—even with arms. 
hoc? sentire priidentiae est, facere fortitiidinis; et sentire vér6 et facere perfectae! 
cumulataeque virtitis. (Cicero, Pro SestTi0 86) 


‘hoc, refers to Milo’s belief 

priidentia, priidentiae f: good sense, judgment, prudence 
fortitad6, fortitiidinis f bravery, fortitude 

\perfectus, -a, -um perfect 

cumulatus, -a, -um heaped up; vast, abundant 


22. Cicero distinguishes between what is proper and what is permitted. 
est enim aliquid quod non oporteat etiam si licet; quicquid vér6 non licet certé non 
oportet. (CicERO, PRO BALBO 8) 


quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 


23. Marcus and Quintus conclude an exchange about the importance of law. 
Marcus. Lége autem caréns civitas estne ob id ipsum habenda niillo loco? 
Quintus. Dici aliter non potest. 

Marcus. Necesse est igitur le¢gem habéri in rébus optimis. 
Quintus. Prorsus adsentior. (Cicero, Dé Lécisus 11.12) 


prorsus (ady.) thoroughly, in every respect, altogether 
adsentior, adsentiri, adsénsus sum agree 


24. Cicero praises the power of rhetoric. 
sed nihil est tam incrédibile quod non dicend6 fiat probabile, nihil tam horridum, 
tam incultum, quod non splendéscat dratidne et tamquam excolatur. 


(Cicero, PARADOXA STOICORUM PREFACE 3) 


incrédibilis, incrédibile unbelievable splendéscé, splendéscere, , —— become 
probabilis, probabile acceptable, plausible, bright, begin to shine 

credible tamquam (conj.) as it were, so to speak 
horridus, -a, -um rough; rude, uncouth excold, excolere, excolui, excultus cultivate, 
incultus, -a, -um not cultivated, unadorned, improve, develop, decorate 


lacking in refinement 


25. Cicero defines some important moral terms. 
P 
quicquid non oportet scelus esse, quicquid non licet nefas putare débémus. 
(Cicero, PARADOXxA STOICORUM 3.25) 


quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 
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26. The philosopher imagines the consequences of only believing one’s eyes. 
quae! sunt tantae animi angustiae ut, si Seriphi natus essés nec umquam égressus 
ex insula, in qua lepusculds vulpéculasque saepe vidissés, non créderés lednés et 
panthéras esse cum tibi qualés essent dicerétur; si vérd dé elephanto quis diceret, 


etiam ridéri té putarés. (Cicero, De NATURA Drorum 1.88) 


‘quae, connective relative (refers to examples vulpécula, vulpéculae f little fox 
of narrow-mindedness) led, lednis m. lion 
angustiae, angustiarum f. pl. narrowness panthéra, panthérae f. panther 
Seriphus, Seriphi m. Seriphos (modern Serfo, elephantus, elephanti m. elephant 
a small, rocky island in the Cyclades) ride6, ridére, risi, risus laugh at, ridicule, mock 


lepusculus, lepusculi m. little hare 


27. What makes a man great? 
ném6' igitur vir magnus sine aliqu6 adflata divind umquam fuit. 
(Cicero, Dé NATURA DeOruM II.167) 

iném6 = nillus 

afflatus, afflatiis m. breath; inspiration 


28. Having observed the nearly universal belief in the art of divination, Cicero’s brother asks 
whether there will ever be an end to doubt on the subject. 


an' dum bestiae loquantur exspectamus, hominum consentiente auctoritate 
contenti ndn sumus? (Cicero, Dé DivinATiOne 1.84) 


tan, here, introduces an indignant or surprised question expecting a negative answer, can it really be 
Beate ha 

bestia, bestiae f: beast, animal 

consentid (con- + sentid) be in agreement, concur 

contentus, -a, -um content, satisfied 


29. The character Cato insists that the length of life is unimportant. 
breve enim tempus aetatis satis longum est ad bene honestéque vivendum. 


(Cicero, Dé SenecTUTE 70) 


30. A reflection on the human soul 
atque etiam cum hominis natura morte dissolvitur, céterarum rérum perspicuum 
est quo quaeque discédat; abeunt enim illic omnia unde orta sunt, animus autem 


solus nec cum adest nec cum discessit apparet. iam vér6 vidétis nihil esse morti tam 


simile quam somnum. (Cicero, DF SenecTore 80) 


dissolvé, dissolvere, dissolvi, dissoliitus undo, dissolve; set free 
perspicuus, -a, -um clearly visible, plain, self-evident 

appare6, apparére, apparui, apparitirus become visible, be seen 
somnus, somni m. sleep 
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31. What value does Cicero place on farming? 
omnium autem rérum ex quibus aliquid adquiritur nihil est agri cultura melius, 
nihil aberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine, nihil libero dignius. 
(Cicero, Dé Orriciis 1.151) 


adquir6 (ad- + quaer6), adquirere, adquisii/adquisivi, adquisitus add to one’s possessions, acquire 
cultira, cultirae f' cultivation; agri cultiira, farming 

uber, aberis rich, fertile 

dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 


32. In the first of his Philippics Cicero declares his resolve to speak his mind no matter the 
danger. 


quid? dé reliquis rei publicae malis licetne dicere? mihi véré licet et semper licébit 
dignitatem tuéri, mortem contemnere. potestas modo veniendi in hunc locum‘ sit, 
dicendi periculum non recis6. (Cicero, Pxiziprics I 14) 


dignitas, dignitatis f rank, status, dignity potestas, potestatis f (legitimate) power 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus/titus sum look at; protect ‘hunc locum, i.e., the senate house 

contemno, contemnere, contempsi, contemptus reciiso (1-tr.) decline, reject, refuse to accept 
regard with contempt; pay no heed to, disregard 


33. Cicero speaks after a scheduled embassy to Antony has been canceled. In an imagined 
debate, Cicero explains why he approves of the decision to cancel it. 


cuiusvis hominis est errare; nullius nisi insipientis persevérare in errOre; posteridrés 


enim cogitatiOnés, ut aiunt, sapientidrés solent esse. (Cicero, Pxiippics XII 5) 


quivis, quaevis, quodvis (indef. adj.) any... you posterior, posterius later 

wish, any... at all cogitatid, cogitationis f thought 
insipiéns, insipientis unwise, foolish aid (defective verb) say; aiunt = 3rd pl. pres. act. 
persevéro (1-intr.) persist, persevere indic. 


error, erroris m. mistake, error 


34. In the context of thinking about pernicious citizens and civil war, Cicero poses a theoretical 
question. 


sed hoc primum videndum est, patrés cOnscripti, cum omnibusne pax esse possit 
an sit aliquod bellum inexpiabile, in qué pactio pacis léx sit servititis. 
(Cicero, Puiuippics XIII 2) 


inexpiabilis, inexpiabile that cannot be atoned for, that cannot be appeased 
pactid, pactidnis f agreement, arrangement 
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35. Cicero describes to Atticus his sense of alienation and despair once Pompey has fled to 
the East. 


alia rés nunc tota est, alia méns mea. sdl, ut est in tua quadam epistula, excidisse 
mihi é mundo vidétur. ut aegrotd, dum anima est, spés esse dicitur, sic ego, quoad 


Pompeius in Italia fuit, spérare non déstiti. (Cicero, Ap Arricum IX.10.3) 


epistula, epistulae f letter aegrotus, -a, -um ill, sick 
excid6 (ex- + cad6), excidere, excidi, fall (out) | quoad (conj.) as long as, while 
mundus, mundi m. world; sky désist6, désistere, déstiti, cease 


36. Cicero informs his friend M. Marcellus about the limits on speech and action in the pres- 
ent state of the republic. 


at tibi ipsi dicendum erit aliquid quod non sentias aut faciendum quod non probés. 
primum tempori! cédere, id est necessitati parére, semper sapientis est habitum. 
(Cicero, AD FamiuiArEs IV.9.2) 


at (conj.) but 

probo (1-tr.) approve of 

‘tempus, here, occasion, circumstance 
necessitds, necessitatis f: necessity 


37. The poet begins a reflection on the purpose and power of philosophy. 
Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis 
é terra magnum alterius! spectare laborem, 
non quia vexari quemquamst iticunda voluptas, 
sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suavest. 


(Lucretius, Dé Rerum NAtTorA II.1—4) 


suavis, suave sweet, pleasant vexO (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 

turbé (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into iuicundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 
confusion voluptas, voluptatis f’ pleasure, joy 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface cern6, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish, 

ventus, venti m. wind determine; perceive, observe 


tThe -i- of alterius here scans short. 
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38. The poet describes man’s superstitious fear and its only medicine. 
nam vel uti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 
in tenebris metuunt, sic nds in lice timémus 
interdum nihild quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futtira. 
hunc igitur terr6rem animi tenebrasque necessest 
non radii sdlis neque lucida téla diéi 


discutiant, sed natirae speciés ratidque. (Lucretius, DE Rerum NArord I1.55-61) 


uti = ut terror, terrdris m. (extreme) fear, terror 

trepid6 (1-intr.) tremble; panic radius, radii m. ray (of light) 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows lacidus, -a, -um shining, bright, clear 

interdum (adv.) from time to time, occasionally discuti6, discutere, discussi, discussus shatter; 

pavitd (1-tr.) be in dread of, tremble at dissipate, dispel 

fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; ratid, ratidnis f. account, reason; reasoning; 
imagine rationale 


39. The poet describes how the earth, like all living things, is subject to decay and diminution 
of her powers. 


iamque adeo fracta est aetas effétaque telltis 

vix animalia parva creat, quae ciincta creavit 
saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora parti. 
(Lucretius, Dé RErum NATORA IJ.1150—52) 


frang6, frangere, frégi, fractus break, break creo (1-tr.) create 

down saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 
effétus, -a, -um worn out fera, ferae f: wild animal 
telliis, telliris {| earth partus, partiis m. birth 


40. The poet reports an inner conflict. 
Hic est méns déducta tua mea, Lesbia, culpa, 
atque ita sé officid perdidit ipsa su6, 
ut iam nec bene velle queat tibi si optima fias, 
nec désistere amare omnia si facias. (Caruttus LXXV) 


dédiico (dé- + diicd) lead down; bring down 
culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame; fault 

officium, officii n. obligation; sense of duty 
que6, quire, quii/quivi, be able 
désist6, désistere, déstiti, —— cease, stop 
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41. The poet responds to his beloved’s declaration. 
lucundum, mea vita, mihi prOponis amorem 
hunc nostrum inter nos perpetuumque fore. 
di magni, facite ut véré promittere possit, 
atque id sincéré dicat et ex animé, 
ut liceat nobis tota perdiicere vita 
aeternum hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae. (CaTuttus CIX) 


idicundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable _ perdiicé (per- + diicd) extend, prolong 


propono (pro- + pond) put forward; declare aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 
perpetuus, -a, -um continuous; everlasting sanctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 
promitt6 (prd- + mittd) promise foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact 


sincéré (adv.) faithfully, truly 


42. Having just described various geographical constraints (mountains, lakes, rivers), Caesar 
reports their effects on the actions and feelings of the Helvetians. 


his rébus fiébat ut et minus laté vagarentur et minus facile finitimis bellum inferre 
possent; qua ex parte’ hominés bellandi cupidi magno dolore adficiébantur. 


(Caesar, Dé BELLO GALLICO 1.2) 


laté (adv.) widely, far and wide ‘qua ex parte and on this account 

vagor (1-intr.) wander belld (1-intr.) wage war, fight 

finitimus, -a, -um neighboring, nearby; subst., dolor, doldris m. grief, sorrow, pain 
neighbor afficid (ad- + facid) affect, stir, afflict 


43. Caesar reports how a powerful German king began a response to Caesar’s demands. 
ad haec Ariovistus respondit: itis esse belli, ut qui vicissent iis qués vicissent quem- 
admodum vellent imperarent; item populum Romanum victis non ad’ alterius prae- 
scriptum, sed ad’ suum arbitrium imperare cOnsuésse. 


(Cagsar, Dé BeLto GALLIco 1.36) 


Ariovistus, Ariovisti m. Ariovistus arbitrium, arbitrii n. judgment; authority 
item (adv.) likewise, in like manner cOnsuésco, cOnsuéscere, cCOnsuévi, cOnsuétum 
tad, here, according to become accustomed 


praescriptum, praescripti n. order, rule 
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44. Caesar explains why the Veneti gave up the war against Caesar after a particular battle. 
nam cum omnis iuventis, omnés etiam gravidris aetatis in quibus aliquid consilii 
aut dignitatis fuit, e6 convénerant, tum navium quod ubique fuerat Gnum in locum 
coégerant. quibus amissis reliqui neque quo sé reciperent neque quemadmodum 


oppida défenderent habébant. (Carsar, Dé Betto Gatuico III.16) 


iuventis, iuventittis f (the collective) youth amittd (a- + mittd) lose 

dignitas, dignitatis f/ worthiness, merit recipio (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, 
conveni6 (con- + venid) come together to withdraw 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship défendo, défendere, défendi, défénsus defend 


ubique (adv.) everywhere 
cOg6 (co- + ago), cOgere, Coégi, codctus gather 
together 


45. Caesar explains his decision to cross the Rhine. 
Germanico bell6 confectd, multis dé causis Caesar statuit sibi Rhnénum esse transe- 
undum. quarum illa fuit itistissima: quod cum vidéret German6s tam facile impelli 
ut in Galliam venirent, suis’ quoque rébus e6s timére voluit, cum intellegerent et 
posse et audére populi Romani exercitum Rhénum transire. 
(Cagsar, Dé Betto GALtico IV.16) 


Germanicus, -a, -um German itistus, -a, -um just, fair, right 
statu6, statuere, statui, statiitus cause to stand; Germani, Germanoérum m. pl. (the) Germans 
decide impell6 (in- + pelld), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
Rhénus, Rhéni m. (the) Rhine (a river in push against; persuade 
northeastern Gaul) Gallia, Galliae f; Gaul 
transeo (trans- + e6), transire, transii/transivi, ‘suis refers to eds. 


transitus go across, cross 


46. Caesar comments on a confused moment caused by a surprise attack of Germans. 
ném6 est tam fortis quin rei novitate perturbétur. (Caesar, Dé BeL1o Gatiico VI1.39) 


novitas, novitatis f, newness, novelty; unfamiliarity, unexpectedness 
perturbo (1-tr.) throw into confusion, upset, confound 


47. The historian explains why the consul Metellus proceeded cautiously through Numidia 
despite no outward signs of resistance. 


nam in Iugurtha tantus dolus tantaque peritia locorum et militiae erat ut abséns 
an praeséns, pacem an bellum geréns, pernicidsior esset in incertd habérétur. 


(SAtLust, Bettum IuGURTHAE 46) 


Jugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha (king of militia, militiae f: military service 
Numidia) praes€ns, praesentis present 
dolus, doli m. deceit, trick, cunning pernicidsus, -a, -um destructive, deadly 


peritia, peritiae f/ knowledge (acquired through 
experience) 
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48. The poet describes the lovesick Dido after the end of the banquet honoring Aeneas. 
post ubi digressi, lamenque obscura vicissim 
luna premit’ suadentque cadentia sidera somnés, 
sola dom6 maeret vacua stratisque relictis 
incubat. illum abséns absentem auditque videtque . . . (Vert, Agnerp IV.80-83) 


digredior (dis- + gradior) go off, depart; separate; _sidus, sideris n. star 


digréssi, subject is Dido and Aeneas somnus, somni m. sing. or pl., sleep 
obsciirus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure maereo, maerére, grieve, mourn 
vicissim (adv.) in turn vacuus, -a, -um empty 
tprem6, here, hide, suppress stratum, strati n. bedding; couch 
suaded, suadére, suasi, suasus urge, advise; incubé, incubare, , incubitum lie on, recline 


persuade on (+ dat.) 


49. The poet sets a romantic scene. 
Nox erat et caelo fulgébat lina serénd 
inter minora sidera . . . (Horace, Epopes 15.1-2) 
fulged, fulgére, fulsi, gleam, shine 


serénus, -a, -um calm, serene 
sidus, sideris n. star 


50. The poet remarks on the advantages of delaying publication. 
... délére licébit 
quod non édideris; nescit vOx missa reverti. (Horace, Ars Pogtica 389-90) 


édo (é- + d6) emit; produce; publish 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum turn back; return 


51. Cynthia is about to run off after a praetor from Illyria. 
Tine igitur déméns, nec té mea ciira moratur? 
an’ tibi sum gelida vilior Illyria? 
et tibi iam tanti, quicumquest, iste vidétur, 


ut sine mé vento qudlibet ire velis? (Prorertius 1.84.1—4) 


déméns, démentis insane, (raving) mad quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
tan, here, introduces an indignant or surprised rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 

question expecting a negative answer, can it ventus, venti m. wind 

really be that... quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet (indef. adj.) any... 
gelidus, -a, -um very cold, icy cold you wish, any... at all 


vilis, vile worthless, cheap 
Illyria, Illyriae f. Illyria (the territory of the 
Illyrians east of the Adriatic Sea) 
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52. The poet states his theme. 
Si quis in hdc artem popul6 non novit amandi, 
hoc legat et lécto carmine doctus amet. 
arte citae véloque ratés remoque moventur, 
arte levés currtis, arte regendus amor. (Ovip, Ars AmAToria I.1—4) 


doced, docére, docui, doctus teach 
citus, -a, -um quick, swift 

ratis, ratis, -ium f. ship 

rémus, rémi m. oar 

currus, curriis m. chariot 


53. Exiled to Tomis on the Black Sea, the poet comments on the locale and the native popula- 
tion. 


sive locum specto, locus est inamabilis, et quo 
esse nihil toto tristius orbe potest, 

sive hominés, vix sunt hominés hdc nodmine digni, 
quamque lupi saevae plis feritatis habent. 

non metuunt légés, sed cédit viribus aequum, 


victaque pugnaci itira sub énse iacent. (Ovip, Tristia V.7b.43 — 48) 


sive (conj.) or if; sive...sive...,if...orif... feritas, feritatis f wildness, fierceness; savagery, 
inamabilis, inamabile unlovable, disagreeable, brutality 

unattractive pugnax, pugnacis fond of fighting, combative, 
tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim warlike 
orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world énsis, €nsis m. sword 
lupus, lupi m. wolf iace6, iacére, iacui, lie 


54. The poet describes the length of his banishment in epic terms. 
at mihi iam videor patria procul esse tot annis,! 
Dardana quot Graio Troia sub hoste fuit. 


stare! putés, ade procédunt tempora tardé . . . (Ovip, Trista V.10.3-5) 


at (conj.) but Graius, -a, -um Greek 
procul (adv.) at a distance, far ‘std, here, stand still 
‘tot annis, here, for as many years procéd6 (pr6- + céd6) go forward, progress 


Dardanus, -a, -um Dardanian, Trojan tardé (adv.) slowly 
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55. The historian reports that after the Romans retook certain towns in southern Italy from the 
Carthaginians, they distinguished themselves in a disgraceful way. 
...tantum Pleminius Hamilcarem praesidii praefectum,' tantum praesidiarii mi- 
lités Romani Poends scelere atque avaritid superavérunt ut non armis sed vitiis 
vidérétur certari. (Livy, As Urae ConpitA XX1X.8.7) 


Pleminius, Pleminii m. (Q.) Pleminius (Roman Poeni, Poendrum m. pl. (the) Phoenicians, 
military officer) (the) Carthaginians 

Hamilcar, Hamilcaris m. Hamilcar (Carthaginian _avaritia, avaritiae f: greed, avarice 
commander) vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 

praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison certd (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 


'praefectus, praefecti m. commander, officer 
praesidiarius, -a, -um forming a guard or 
garrison 


56. Seneca quotes the second-century B.c.£. philosopher Posidonius, who explains why he ob- 
jects to the inclusion of explanations and introductions in Plato’s Laws. 


légem enim brevem esse oportet quo facilius ab inperitis teneatur. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EPisTULAE MorALEs XCIV.38) 


imperitus, -a, -um inexperienced, unacquainted 


57. Seneca quotes a line that is said to have made the audience look at Caesar. It was uttered by 
the writer and actor Decimus Laberius at the time of the civil war. 


necesse est multéds timeat quem multi timent. (Seneca THE Youncer, Diatoct IV.11.3) 


58. Seneca reports how the Stoic philosopher Diogenes responded to being spit upon by one of 
his students during class. 


tulit hoc ille léniter et sapienter: “non quidem” inquit “irascor, sed dubit6' tamen an 
oporteat irasci.” (SENECA THE YOUNGER, D1ALocI V.38.1) 


léniter (adv.) gently, mildly 
sapienter (adv.) wisely 

irascor, irasci, , become angry 
‘dubitd, here, wonder 
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59. A definition and contemplation of death 
mors doldrum omnium exsolitid est et finis ultra quem mala nostra non exeunt, 
quae nos in illam tranquillitatem in qua antequam nascerémur iacuimus reponit. si 
mortudrum aliquis miserétur, et ndn natdrum misereatur. mors nec bonum nec 
malum est; id enim potest aut bonum aut malum esse quod aliquid est; quod vero 
ipsum nihil est et omnia in nihilum redigit, nilli nos fortinae tradit. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DiALoci VI.19.5) 


dolor, dol6éris m. grief, sorrow, pain iaceO, iacére, iacul, lie, rest; lie dead 
exsoliitid, exsolitidnis f dissolution repond (re- + p6nd) put or place back 
ultra (prep. + acc.) beyond misereor, miseréri, miseritus sum pity, take pity 
exeo (ex- + e6), exire, exil/exivi, exitum go out, on (+ gen.) 

exit redigo (red- + ago), redigere, redégi, redactus 
tranquillitas, tranquillitatis f calm, tranquility drive back; restore, convert 


60. A character in a Senecan dialogue expresses his opinion on the nature of human life. 
nihil est tam fallax quam vita himana, nihil tam insididsum: non meherculés 
quisquam illam accépisset nisi darétur ignorantibus. 

(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DiALoci V1.22.3) 


fallax, fallacis deceptive, treacherous 
himanus, -a, -um human 

insididsus, -a, -um treacherous, deceitful 
ign6ro (1-tr.) be unaware (of), be ignorant (of) 


61. The poet vividly characterizes Julius Caesar. 
... sed Caesar in omnia praeceps, 
nil Actum crédéns cum quid superesset agendum, .. . 
(Lucan, Bettum Civite 11.656—57) 


praeceps, praecipitis rushing forward, headlong 
supersum (super- + sum), superesse, superfui, superfutirus remain, be left 


62. Pliny reassures the senators about the emperor Trajan’s concern for them. 
vos ille’ praesentés, vos etiam absentés in consilid habet. 
(PLINY THE YOUNGER, PANEGYRICUS 62) 


‘ille refers to Trajan. 
praeséns, praesentis present 
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63. The historian reports an eclipse that stops a nascent mutiny of Roman troops prone to su- 
perstition. 


noctem minacem et in scelus éruptiiram fors lénivit; nam lina claro repente caeld 
visa languéscere. (Tacitus, ANNALEs 1.28) 


minax, minacis menacing, threatening 

érumpo, érumpere, éripi, éruptus break out, burst forth 
lénio, lénire, lénii/lénivi, lenitus moderate, calm, mitigate 
repente (adv.) suddenly, without warning 

languésco, languéscere, langui, grow weak; fail; wane 


64. A group of Roman soldiers battling the Britons meets with a reversal. 
ubi ventum ad aggerem, dum missilibus certabatur, pliis vulnerum in nds et 
pléraeque caedés oriébantur. (Tacitus, ANNALEs XII.35) 


agger, aggeris m. earthwork; fortification, rampart 
missile, missilis, -ium n. projectile 

certo (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque very many, most 
caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 


65. The biographer describes the changes made by Augustus to Rome. 
urbem neque pro! maiestate imperil ornatam et inundationibus incendiisque ob- 
noxiam excoluit ade6 ut itre sit gloriatus marmoream sé relinquere quam latericiam 


accépisset. (Suetonius, Vita AuGusTI 28) 


Tpro, here, in accordance with excol6, excolere, excolui, excultus cultivate, 
maiestas, maiestatis f' dignity, majesty improve, develop, decorate 

orn6 (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate glorior (1-tr.) boast 

inundati6, inundatidnis f. flood marmoreus, -a, -um made of marble, marble 
incendium, incendii n. fire latericius, -a, -um made of brick 


obnoxius, -a, -um exposed, vulnerable 


66. Macrobius comments on an aspect of Vergilian style. 
vis audire illum tanta brevitate dicentem ut artari magis et contrahi brevitas ipsa non 
possit? “Et campos ubi Troia fuit.” ecce paucissimis verbis maximam civitatem 


hausit et absorpsit, n6n reliquit illi nec! ruinam. (Macrostus, SaTuRNALIA V.1.8) 


brevitas, brevitatis f brevity absorbed, absorbére, absorpsi, absorptus engulf, 

arto (1-tr.) restrict; reduce, compress devour 

contrah6, contrahere, contraxi, contractus inec, here, not even; the redundant negative 
contract, reduce strengthens the negative idea. 


haurio, haurire, hausi, haustus drain, empty out, __ruina, ruinae f. ruin(s) 
consume 
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1. Cicero, In Verrem II 2.162 


Cicero paints a dramatic portrait of one of Verres’ victims, who was barbarously and illegally 
punished. 


caedébatur virgis in medio ford Messanae civis Romanus, itidicés, cum interea nillus 
gemitus, nilla vox alia illius miseri inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiébatur 
nisi haec: “Civis Romanus sum.” hac sé commemorati6ne civitatis omnia verbera 
dépulstirum cruciatumque 4 corpore déiecttiirum arbitrabatur; is non modo hoc non 
perfécit, ut virgarum vim déprecarétur, sed cum imploraret saepius Usurparetque 
nomen civitatis, crux—crux, inquam—infélici et aerumn6s6, qui numquam istam 


pestem viderat, comparabatur. 


caedG, caedere, cecidi, caesus beat, strike dépelld (dé- + pelld), dépellere, dépuli, dépulsus 

virga, virgae f. twig, shoot; rod, stick drive away 

Messana, Messanae f. Messana (a town in Italy) cruciatus, cruciatis m. torture, torment 

itidex, itidicis m. juror, judge déicid (dé- + iacid) throw down, topple over; 

interea (adv.) meanwhile avert, divert 

gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) déprecor (1-tr.) ward off by prayer 

dolor, doléris m. grief, sorrow, pain impl6r6 (1-tr.) ask for; entreat 

crepitus, crepitiis m. sharp sound, crashing, tisurpo (1-tr.) take possession of; utter or invoke 
cracking (repeatedly) 

plaga, plagae f. blow, stroke crux, crucis f, wooden frame, cross 

commemoratid, commemorationis f, memory; aerumn6sus, -a, -um wretched, suffering 
reminder pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 


verbera, verberum n. pl. instrument for flogging, | compar6 (1-tr.) prepare, get together; set up 
switch; blows, floggings, lashes 


In 70 B.c.£. Cicero had his first great legal success with his prosecution of C. Verres, who was found guilty of gov- 
erning Sicily badly and corruptly. Cicero had been quaestor in Sicily some years earlier, and clientés (dependents) 
acquired at the time asked Cicero to take the case. Cicero’s preparation was so thorough and the evidence against 
Verres so damning that Cicero had delivered only the first of several speeches (Actid Prima in Verrem, First Action 
Against Verres) when Verres admitted defeat. Cicero later published his remaining argument, the Actid Secunda in 
Verrem, which is divided into five books. The refined style of these speeches is evidence of the great rhetorical skill 
that Cicero had already achieved by the age of thirty-six. 
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2. Cicero, In Verrem II 2.163 
Cicero attacks Verres directly for his barbarous treatment of a Roman citizen. 
cum ignés ardentésque laminae céterique cruciatis admovébantur, si té illiust acerba 
imploratio et vox miserabilis non inhibébat, né civium quidem Romanodrum qui tum 
aderant fléti et gemittii maximo commovebare? in crucem ti agere ausus es 


quemquam qui sé civem ROmanum esse diceret? 


arde6, ardére, arsi, arsiirus burn, be on fire miserabilis, miserabile miserable, wretched 
lamina, laminae f: thin sheet of metal, blade inhibed (in- + habeo), inhibére, inhibui, 
cruciatus, cruciatiis m. (instrument of) torture inhibitus hold back, restrain, check 
admove6 (ad- + moved) move toward; apply, flétus, flétiis m. weeping, tears 

inflict gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 
‘illus refers to one of Verres’s victims. commoved (con- + move6) disturb, trouble 
imploratid, implorationis f appeal, entreaty crux, crucis f. wooden frame, cross 


3. Cicero, Pré Lége Manilia 14-16 


Cicero explains how even the threat of war affects the provinces, particularly Asia, one of the 
wealthiest. 


itaque haec vobis provincia, Quirités, si et belli wtilitatem et pacis dignitatem retinére 
voltis, non modo 4 calamitate sed etiam 4 meti calamitatis est défendenda. nam in 
céteris rébus cum vénit calamitas, tum détrimentum accipitur; at in vectigalibus non 
sdlum adventus mali sed etiam metus ipse adfert calamitatem. nam cum hostium 
copiae non longé absunt, etiam si inruptio nulla facta est, tamen pecua relinquuntur, 
agri cultiira déseritur, mercat6rum navigatid conquiéscit. ita neque ex port neque ex 
decumis' neque ex scriptira vectigal conservari potest; quaré saepe tdtius anni friic- 


tus ind rumore periculi atque tind belli terrdre amittitur. 


itaque (conj.) and so, and therefore pecua, pecuum n. pl. farm animals 
Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for __ cultiira, cultiirae f. cultivation 
Roman citizens in their public capacity) déser6, déserere, déserui, désertus abandon, 
utilitas, atilitatis f usefulness, advantage desert, forsake 
dignitas, dignitatis f’ rank, status, dignity mercator, mercatdris m. merchant, trader 
retined (re- + tened), retinére, retinui, retentus navigatid, navigationis f. sailing, voyaging 
keep hold of, retain conquiésc6, conquiéscere, conquiévi, rest; 
calamitas, calamitatis f' disaster, misfortune, in- cease 
jury portus, portiis m. harbor, port 
défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsus protect, ‘decumus, here, subst., tenth; tax on grain 
defend production 
détrimentum, détrimenti n. harm scriptira, scriptirae f. writing; tax on renting 
at (conj.) but grazing land 
vectigal, vectigalis, -ium n. (tax) revenue conserv6 (con- + servo) (1-tr.) preserve thor- 
adventus, adventis m. arrival oughly, maintain 
affer6 (ad- + fer6), afferre, attuli, allatus bring to- _friictus, friictiis m. profit, benefit; revenue 
ward, bring forth terror, terréris m. fear, terror 
irruptid, irruptionis f assault, incursion amitt6 (a- + mittd) send away; lose 


In 66 B.c.£. Cicero delivered the Pro Lége Manilia endorsing a bill that was meant to strengthen Pompey’s hand in 
dealing with Rome’s enemies in the East. 
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4. Cicero, Pro Lége Manilia 24-25 


The orator cites Mithridates, king of Pontus and longtime enemy of Rome in the East, as an 
example of the resilience of defeated kings. 

itaque tantum victus efficere potuit’ quantum incolumis numquam est ausus optare. 
nam cum sé in regnum suum recépisset, non fuit e6 contentus quod ei praeter spem 
acciderat, ut illam posted quam pulsus erat terram umquam attingeret, sed in exerci- 
tum nostrum clarum atque victdrem impetum fé€cit. sinite hoc locd, Quirités, sicut 
poétae solent qui rés Romanas scribunt, praeterire mé nostram calamitatem, quae 


tanta fuit ut eam ad auris imperatoris non ex proelid nuntius sed ex sermone rumor 


adferret. 

itaque (adv.) and so, accordingly Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for 
‘potuit, subject is Mithridates Roman citizens in their public capacity) 
incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe, sound sicut (conj.) just as 
régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm praetereo (praeter- + e6), praeterire, praeterii/ 
recipio (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, to praeterivi, praeteritus pass by; leave 

withdraw unmentioned 
contentus, -a, -um content calamitas, calamitatis f’ misfortune; disaster 
posted quam (conj.) after auris, auris, -ium f. ear 
atting6, attingere, attigi, attactus touch nuntius, nuntil m. announcement; reporter 
victor, vict6ris m. conqueror serm6, sermOnis m. conversation; common talk 
impetus, impetiis m. assault, attack affer6 (ad- + fer6), afferre, attuli, allatus bring 


sin6, sinere, sii/sivi, situm allow, permit toward, report, announce 
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5. Cicero, In Catilinam I 1-2 


Cicero opens his first speech against Catiline with a barrage of hostile questions directed at 
Catiline himself, who was present. 

Quo usque tandem abitére, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam dit etiam furor iste tuus 
nos éliidet? quem ad finem sésé effrénata iactabit audacia? nihilne té nocturnum 
praesidium Palati, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil concursus bondrum 
omnium, nihil hic minitissimus habendi senatis locus, nihil horum ora voltisque 
mOvérunt? patére tua consilia nOn sentis? cOnstrictam iam horum omnium scientia 
tenéri coniurationem tuam non vidés? quid proxima, quid superidre nocte égeris, ubi 
fueris, quds convocaveris, quid cOnsili céperis quem nostrum ign6rare arbitraris? 6 
tempora, 6 morés! senatus haec intellegit, consul videt; hic tamen vivit. vivit? imm6 


véro etiam in senatum venit, fit publici consili particeps, notat et désignat oculis ad 


caedem unum quemque nostrum. 


tisque (adv.) continuously, all the way (to); 
quo iisque, (up) to what point, how far 

abittor (ab- + aitor) abuse (+ abl.) 

patientia, patientiae f, endurance, patience 

furor, furdris m. madness 

éliids, éliidere, éliisi, élisus mock 

effrénatus, -a, -um unbridled, unrestrained 

iactd (1-tr.) throw, hurl 

nocturnus, -a, -um at night, nocturnal 

praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 

Palatium, Palatii n. (the) Palatine (hill) 

vigilia, vigiliae f’ watch (divided into four seg- 
ments to cover a night) 

concursus, concursiis m. gathering 

minitus, -a, -um well fortified, well defended 

vultus, vultiis m. expression; face 


pateo, patére, patui, 


lie open 


constring6, constringere, cOnstrinxi, cOnstrictus 


restrain 
scientia, scientiae f. knowledge 
coniuratio, conitirationis f: conspiracy 
proximus, -a, -um nearest; most recent, last 
superior, superius (comparative adj.) upper; 
previous, earlier 
convoco (con- + vocd) (1-tr.) summon or 
call together 
ign6r6 (1-tr.) be unaware of, fail to recognize 
imm6 vér6 (adv.) no, even 
particeps, participis m. participant, sharer 
noto (1-tr.) mark 
désign6 (1-tr.) point out 
caedés, caedis, -ium f: slaughter 
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6. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 5.34 


Cicero reflects on the qualities of a truly free person. 


quis igitur vivit ut volt nisi qui récté vivit? qui gaudet officid, cui’ vivendi via con- 
siderata atque provisa est, qui né légibus quidem propter metum paret, sed eas se- 
quitur et colit quia id salutare esse maximé iddicat, qui nihil dicit, nihil facit, nihil 
cogitat dénique nisi libenter ac liberé, cuius omnia consilia resque omn€s quas gerit 
ab ipso proficiscuntur eodemque referuntur, nec est tilla rés quae plis apud eum pol- 
leat quam ipsius voluntas atque itidicium; cui quidem etiam, quae vim habére maxi- 


mam dicitur, Fortina ipsa cédit, si, ut sapiéns poéta dixit, “suis ea cuique fingitur 


moribus.” 


récté (adv.) rightly, correctly 
gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 
officium, officii n. obligation; duty, service 
‘cui, here, Dative of Agent 
consider6 (1-tr.) examine, contemplate 
provided (pro- + vided) foresee; provide for 
col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend, cherish 
saliitaris, saliitare that promotes health, salutary 


itidicé (1-tr.) judge, determine 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last 

libenter (adv.) willingly, with pleasure 

polled, pollére, : exert power, have 
importance 

voluntas, voluntatis f: will, choice 

iddicium, itidicii n. judgment 

fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make 
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7. Cicero, Ad Familiarés VII.1.3 


Cicero writes to his friend Marius about the barbarity of the vénatidnés, the hunting portion 


of Roman games. 


sed quae potest homini esse politd délectatid cum aut hom6 imbécillus 4 valentissima 


bestia laniatur aut praeclara bestia venabulo transverberatur? quae tamen, si videnda 


sunt, saepe vidisti, neque nds qui haec spectavimus quicquam novi vidimus. extré- 


mus elephantorum diés fuit. in quo admiratid magna vulgi atque turbae, délectatio 


nulla exstitit; quin etiam! misericordia quaedam cOnsecita est atque opinid eius 


modi: esse quandam illi béluae cum genere hiim4n6 societatem. 


politus, -a, -um polished; refined 

délectatid, délectatidnis f. (source of) delight, 
amusement 

imbécillus, -a, -um weak, feeble 

bestia, bestiae f: beast, animal, creature 

lani6 (1-tr.) tear savagely, mutilate 

praeclarus, -a, -um very famous; splendid, 
magnificent 

venabulum, vénabuli n. hunting spear 

transverber6 (1-tr.) strike so as to pierce through, 
transfix 

extrémus, -a, -um last 

elephantus, elephanti m. elephant 

admiratio, admirationis f. wonder, astonishment 


vulgus, vulgi n. common people, (the) multitude 

turba, turbae f. crowd 

ex(s)ist6, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, —— appear, 
emerge 

quin etiam, introduces a correction of something 
just said, no, even 

misericordia, misericordiae f. pity 

cOnsequor (con- + sequor) follow (as a 
consequence) 

opinid, opinidnis f opinion, belief 

bélua, béluae f: beast 

himanus, -a, -um human 

societas, societatis f: fellowship, society; (close) 
relationship, connection 


Cicero’s letters Ad Familiarés in sixteen books are addressed to a wide variety of friends and acquaintances and treat 
of many subjects. Also included in the collection are replies from many of the addressees. The Ad Familiarés may 
have been edited for publication by Cicero’s freedman and secretary, Tiro. 
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8. Catullus XII (hendecasyllable) 


The poet addresses an acquaintance with an annoying habit. 


Marrtcine Asini, manit sinistra 
non bellé iteris: in iocd atque vind 


tollis lintea neglegentidrum. 


hoc salsum esse putas? fugit té,’ inepte; 


quamvis sordida rés et invenustast. 
non crédis mihi? créde Pollidni 
fratri, qui tua furta vel talento 
mutari velit; est enim leporum 
differtus puer ac facétiarum. 

quaré aut hendecasyllabds trecentés 
exspecta, aut mihi linteum remitte, 


quod mé non movet aestimatione, 


vérumst mnémosynum mei sodialis. 


nam sudaria Saetaba ex Hibéris 
misérunt mihi miineri Fabullus 
et Véranius: haec amem necessest 


ut Véraniolum meum et Fabullum. 


Marriicinus Asinius, Marriicini Asinii m. 
Marrucinus Asinius 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left 

bellé (adv.) prettily, neatly, becomingly 

iocus, ioci m. jest, joke 

vinum, vini n. wine 

tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away, carry off 

linteum, lintei n. linen cloth, napkin 

neglegéns, neglegentis careless, heedless 

salsus, -a, -um salty; witty 

‘fugit té, supply ratio, rationis f. reason 

ineptus, -a, -um silly, inept, foolish 

quamvis (ady.) as you will, ever so 

sordidus, -a, -um dirty; mean, vulgar 

invenustus, -a, -um ungraceful, inelegant 

Pollid, Pollidnis m. Pollio 

furtum, furti n. theft, robbery 

talentum, talenti n. talent (a sum of money) 


lepor, lepdris m. pleasantness, charm 

differtus, -a, -um stuffed, filled full (+ gen.) 

facétiae, facétiarum f. pl. wit, drollery, humor 

hendecasyllabi, hendecasyllaborum m. pl. 
hendecasyllables 

remitt6 (re- + mittd) send back, return 

aestimati6, aestimationis f. value, (monetary) 
worth 

mnémosynum, mnémosyni n. remembrance, 
token 

sodalis, sodalis, -ium m. comrade, companion 

stdarium, siidarii n. cloth; napkin 

Saetabus, -a, -um of Saetabis (a town in Spain); 
Spanish 

Hibéri, Hibérdrum m. pl. Iberians, Spaniards 

Fabullus, Fabulli m. Fabullus 

Véranius, Véranii m. Veranius 

Véraniolus, Véranioli m. (dear) little Veranius 


10 


15 
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9. Lucretius, Dé Rérum Natira 1.199—207 


The poet summarizes one of the most important principles of nature. 

dénique cir hominés tantds natura pararet 

non potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada possent 200 
transire et magnos manibus divellere montis 

multaque vivend6 vitalia vincere saecla, 

si non materiés quia rébus reddita certast 

gignundis, é qua constat quid possit oriri? 

nil igitur fieri dé nil6 posse fatendumst, 205 
sémine quando opus est rébus, qué quaeque creatae 


deris in teneras possint proferrier auras. 


dénique (adv.) finally 

Tpar6, here, produce 

pés, pedis m. foot 

pontus, ponti m. sea 

vadum, vadi n. shallow, shoal 

transe6 (trans- + e6), transire, transii/transivi, 
transitus go across, cross 

divelld, divellere, divelli, divulsus tear apart, 
tear up 

vitalis, vitale living, vital; life-giving 

saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 

m§ateriés, materiéi {| matter, material, primal 
substance 

redd6 (red- + d6) give back; render 


gignd, gignere, genui, genitus beget, produce; 
gignundis = archaic form of gignendis 

const6 (con- + std), constare, constiti, 
constatirus stand still; be composed (of), 
consist (in); be fixed 

sémen, séminis n. seed 

quando (conj.) since 

creo (1-tr.) create, conceive 

aér, deris m. air 

tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate 

proferé (pro- + ferd), proferre, protuli, prolatus 
bring forth; passive, come forth, emerge; 
proferrier = archaic form of proferri 

aura, aurae f. breeze 
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10. 


Chapter XIV 


Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicé 1.39 


The effect on Caesar’s men of rumors about the Germans 


dum paucés diés ad‘ Vesontidnem rei framentariae commeatisque causa moratur,! 
ex percontatidne nostrorum vocibusque Gallorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti mag- 
nitudine corporum German6s, incrédibili virtite atque exercitatione in armis esse 
praedicabant—saepe numero sésé cum his congressds né vultum quidem atque 
aciem oculorum dicébant ferre potuisse—tantus subit6 timor omnem exercitum oc- 
cupavit ut non mediocriter omnium mentés animdsque perturbaret. hic primum 
ortus est a tribanis militum, praefectis' reliquisque, qui ex urbe amicitiae causa Cae- 
sarem secuti non magnum in ré militari tsum habébant. quorum alius alia causa 
inlata, quam sibi ad proficiscendum necessariam esse diceret, petébat ut eius vol- 
untate discédere licéret; nonnilli pudore adducti ut timoris suspicionem vitarent re- 
manébant. hi neque vultum fingere neque interdum lacrimas tenére! poterant; ab- 
diti in tabernaculis aut suum fatum querébantur aut cum familiaribus suis 
commune periculum miserabantur. vulg6 totis castris testamenta obsignabantur. 


horum vocibus ac timore paulatim etiam ii qui magnum in castris isum habébant, 


milités centuridnésque quique equitatui praeerant, perturbabantur. 


‘ad, here, at, near 

Vesonti6, Vesontidnis f; Vesontio (the chief town 
of the Sequani, a Gallic tribe) 

friimentiarius, -a, -um of grain; 
rés frimentaria, grain supply 

commeatus, commeatiis m. cargo; provisions 

tmoratur, subject is Caesar 

percontatid, percontatidnis f. interrogation 

Galli, Galldrum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

mercator, mercatoris m. merchant, trader 

magnitid6, magnitidinis f magnitude, size 

Germani, German6érum m. pl. (the) Germans 

incrédibilis, incrédibile unbelievable 

exercitatid, exercitatidnis f training, exercise; 
skill, proficiency 

praedic6 (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 

numerus, numeri m. number; saepe numero, 
often (in respect to number) 

congredior (con- + gradior) approach; join battle 

vultus, vultiis m. expression, countenance; face 

subitd (adv.) suddenly 

occupo (1-tr.) seize 

mediocriter (adv.) to a moderate degree 

perturbo (1-tr.) upset, disturb, agitate 

tribinus, tribiini m. tribune, military 
commander 

'praefectus, praefecti m. commander, officer 

militaris, militare military; rés militaris, military 
affairs, military practice 

usus, ists m., use, experience 


necessarius, -a, -um necessary 

voluntias, voluntatis f. will; willingness, approval 

nonnilli, -ae, -a a number, not a few, some 

pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 

addiic6 (ad- + diicd) lead (toward); induce, 
influence 

suspici6, suspicidnis f: suspicion; trace 

vitd (1-tr.) avoid 

remaneo (re- + maned) remain 

fingd, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion; make 
(up), simulate; compose 

interdum (adv.) from time to time, occasionally 

lacrima, lacrimae f- tear 

‘tened, here, hold back 

abditus, -a, -um hidden 

tabernaculum, tabernaculi n. tent 

queror, queri, questus sum complain, protest; 
lament 

familiaris, familiare belonging to one’s house- 
hold; well known, familiar; subst., friend, 
intimate 

comminis, commine common, shared 

miseror (1-tr.) pity 

vulg6 (adv.) commonly; all together 

testamentum, testamentt n. will 

obsign6 (1-tr.) affix a seal to, seal 

paulatim (adv.) little by little 

centurio, centuridnis m. centurion (an officer 
commanding a century) 

equitatus, equitatiis m. cavalry 
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11. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd 1V.1 


A profile of the Suebi, a German tribe 


Suéborum géns est longé maxima et bellicdsissima Germandrum omnium. hi cen- 
tum pagos habére dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis singula milia armatorum bellandi 
causa suis ex finibus édiicunt. reliqui, qui domi mansérunt, sé atque illds alunt. hi 
rursus invicem anno post in armis sunt, illi domi remanent. sic neque agri culttira 
nec ratio atque usus' belli intermittitur. sed privati ac séparati agri apud eds nihil est, 
neque longius anné remanére ind in locd colendi causa licet. neque multum fri- 
mento, sed maximam partem lacte atque pecore vivunt multumque sunt in véna- 
tionibus. quae rés et cibi genere et cotidiana exercitatidne et libertate vitae, quod 4 
pueris! nullo officid aut disciplina adsuéfacti nihil omnino contra voluntatem fa- 
ciunt, et virés alit et immani corporum magnitidine hominés efficit. atque in eam 
sé cOnsuétidinem addiixérunt ut locis frigidissimis neque vestitis praeter pellés 


habeant quicquam, quarum propter exiguitatem magna est corporis pars aperta, et 


laventur in flaminibus. 


Suébi, Suébdrum m. pl. (the) Suebi (a German 
tribe) 

bellicésus, -a, -um warlike, fond of war 

Germani, Germanorum ™m. pl. (the) Germans 

pagus, pagi m. district 

quotannis (adv.) yearly, every year 

singuli, -ae, -a individual 

armatus, armati m. armed man, soldier 

bell6 (1-intr.) wage war 

édiicé (€- + diicd) lead out 

ald, alere, alui, al(i)tus feed, nourish 

rursus (adv.) again 

, Vicis f. turn; succession; invicem, in turn 

remaneo (re- + mane6) remain 

cultira, cultirae f. cultivation 

ratid, ratiOnis f- account, reason; method, way 

‘asus, astis m. use, experience, practice 

intermitt6 (inter- + mitt6) interrupt 

privatus, -a, -um private 

s€paratus, -a, -um separate 

cold, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; farm 

frimentum, friimenti n. grain 

lac, lactis n. milk 

pecus, pecoris n. (herd) animal, livestock 


vénatid, véenationis f hunting (activity) 

cibus, cibi m. food 

cOtidianus, -a, -um daily 

exercitatid, exercitatidnis f. physical exercise, 
practice 

‘4 pueris, here, from boyhood 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training 

assuéfacid, assuéfacere, assuéf€ci, assuéfactus 
make accustomed, accustom 

voluntas, voluntatis f. will, intention; choice 

imm4anis, immane enormous, tremendous 

magnitid6, magnitidinis f size, magnitude 

consuétiid6, cénsuétiidinis f. practice, custom, 
habit 

addiic6 (ad- + diicd) lead (toward) 

frigidus, -a, -um cold, icy 

vestitus, vestitiis m. clothes, clothing 

pellis, pellis, -ium f (animal) skin, hide 

exiguitas, exiguitatis {| smallness, scantiness 

apertus, -a, -um open; exposed, uncovered 

lavo, lavare/lavere, lavi, lautus/l6tus wash; 
passive, wash oneself 

flimen, fliiminis n. river, stream 
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Chapter XIV 


Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd V.44 


Caesar reports on a rivalry between two of his centurions. 

erant in ea legione fortissimi viri centuridnés qui iam primis ordinibus adpropin- 
quarent, Titus Pullo et Lacius Vorénus. hi perpetuas inter sé controversias habébant 
uter alteri anteferrétur, omnibusque annis dé loco‘ summis simultatibus contendé- 
bant. ex his Pulls, cum acerrimé adi munitionés pugnarétur, “quid dubitas,” inquit, 
“Voréne? aut quem locum tuae probandae virtitis exspectas? hic diés dé nostris con- 
troversiis itidicabit.” haec cum dixisset, procédit’ extra minitionés quaque’ hostium 
pars confertissima est visa, inrumpit. né Vorénus quidem sésé tum vall6 continet, sed 
omnium veritus existimatiénem subsequitur. mediocri spatio relicto Pullo pilum in 
hostés inmittit atque inum ex multitidine prdcurrentem traicit. quo percusso exa- 
nimatdque hunc scitis protegunt hostés, in illum tiniversi téla coniciunt neque dant 
progrediendi facultatem. transfigitur scitum Pulloni et vertitum in balteo défigitur. 
avertit hic cdsus vaginam et gladium édiicere conanti dextram moratur manum 


impeditumque hostés circumsistunt. succurrit inimicus illi Vorénus et laboranti 


centurid, centuridnis m. centurion 

ord6, ordinis m. order, rank 

appropinqu6 (1-intr.) approach; be close (to) 
(+ dat.) 

Titus Pull6, Titi Pullonis m. Titus Pullo 

Liicius Vorénus, Liicii Voréni m. Lucius Vorenus 

perpetuus, -a, -um continual 

contr6versia, controversiae f. dispute 

antefero (ante- + ferd), anteferre, antetuli, 
antelatus place or rank above, prefer 

‘locus, here, rank 

simultas, simultatis f’ quarrel, feud 

contend6, contendere, contendi, contentus 
struggle 

‘ad, here, at, near 

miunitid, minitidnis f. fortification 

‘inquit, procédit, historical present tense, used here 
and in several subsequent verbs to add vividness; 
may be translated as present or past 

prob (1-tr.) prove, demonstrate 

itidic6 (1-tr.) judge, determine 

procédo (pro- + cédd) proceed, advance 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 

‘qua, here (adv.), where 

confertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

irrumpo, irrumpere, irrupi, irruptus break in, 
burst into 

vallum, valli n. palisade (of stakes), fortification 

contined (con- + tened), continére, continui, 
contentus hold in, contain 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum be in awe of, show 
respect to; dread, fear 

existimati6, existimationis f/ opinion, judgment 


subsequor (sub- + sequor) follow close behind 

mediocris, mediocre moderate, fairly small 

spatium, spatii n. space, interval 

pilum, pili n. spear, javelin 

immittd (in- + mittd) send in, send against 

multitid6, multitidinis f/ multitude 

procurro, procurrere, pro(cu)curri, procursum 
run forward, run out in front 

traici6 (trans- + iacid) pierce, transfix 

percutid, percutere, percussi, percussus strike 

exanim6 (1-tr.) deprive of life, kill 

sctitum, sciti n. shield 

protego, protegere, protéxi, protéctus protect, 
defend 

iiniversus, -a, -um all together 

conicié (con- + iacid) throw (together), cast 

progredior (pr6- + gradior) go forward, advance 

facultas, facultatis f- ability, power; opportunity, 
possibility 

transfig6, transfigere, transfixi, transfixus pierce 
through 

vertitum, veriiti n. (short) throwing spear 

balteus, baltei m. shoulder band, sword belt 

défigo, défigere, défixi, défixus embed, bury, stick 

averto, avertere, averti, aversus turn (something) 
away 

vagina, vaginae f. sheath 

édiicé (é- + diicd) lead forth; draw 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right 

impedi6, impedire, impedii/impedivi, impeditus 
obstruct, hinder, impede 

circumsist6, circumsistere, ; surround 

succurro, succutrere, succurri, succursum run to 
aid, assist, help 
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subvenit. ad hunc sé confestim 4 Pullone omnis multitado convertit; illum veriitd 
transfixum arbitrantur. Vorénus gladid rem comminus gerit atque tnd interfectd 
reliqués paulum propellit; dum cupidius instat, in locum inferidrem déiectus con- 
cidit. huic rursus circumventd subsidium fert Pull, atque ambo incolumés com- 
pliribus interfectis summa cum laude intra minitidnés sé recipiunt. sic fortina in 


contentione et certamine utrumquet? versavit ut alter alteri inimicus auxilid saltittique 


esset neque diitidicari posset uter utri virtute anteferendus vidérétur. 


subvenio (sub- + venid) come to the aid (of), 
assist 

confestim (adv.) immediately 

Pulld, Pullonis m. Titus Pullo 

multitiid6, multitiidinis f multitude 

converto, convertere, converti, conversus reverse; 
change; sé convertere, to direct oneself 

veriitum, veriiti n. (short) throwing spear 

transfig6, transfigere, transfixi, transfixus pierce 
through 

Vorénus, Voréni m. Vorenus 

comminus (ady.) in close contact, at close 
quarters, hand to hand 

propells (prd- + pelld), propellere, propuli, 
propulsus push forward, repel 

Inst6 (in- + std), instare, institi, Instatirus press 
(hostilely), press on, pursue 

inferior, inferius lower 

déicid (dé- + iacid) throw or push down 

concid6 (con- + cad), concidere, concidi, 
fall down, collapse 


rursus (adv.) again 

circumveni6 (circum- + veni6) (tr.) surround 

subsidium, subsidii n. aid, help 

ambo, ambae, ambé ( pl. adj. and pron.) both; 
ambo = masc. pl. nom. 

incolumis, incolume unharmed; safe 

complirés, complira/compliria several, very 
many 

laus, laudis f. praise 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

miunitid, minitionis f. fortification 

recipio (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, 
to withdraw 

contentid, contentidnis f: effort; rivalry; conflict 

certamen, certaminis n. contest; fight, battle 

Tuterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
(of two) 

verso (1-tr.) twist, keep turning round 

diiiidicé (1-tr.) settle, decide 

antefer6 (ante- + ferd), anteferre, antetulli, 
antelatus place or rank above, prefer 
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13. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd V1.18 
Part of Caesar’s Gallic anthropology 


Galli sé omnés ab Dite patre prognatds praedicant idque ab druidibus proditum di- 
cunt. ob eam causam spatia omnis temporis non numero diérum, sed noctium fini- 
unt; diés natalés et ménsum et annorum initia sic observant ut noctem diés subse- 
quatur. in reliquis vitae institatis hoc feré ab reliquis differunt, quod" suds liberés,* 
nisi cum adolévérunt ut minus militiae sustinére possint, palam ad sé adire non 


patiuntur filiumque puerili aetate in publico in conspectti patris adsistere turpe 


dicunt. 

Galli, Gall6rum m. pl. (the) Gauls subsequor (sub- + sequor) follow after, succeed 
prognatus, -a, -um born, descended institiitum, institiiti n. practice, institution 
praedic6 (1-tr.) declare, proclaim feré (adv.) nearly, almost 
druidés, druidum m. pl. (the) druids (Gallic ‘quod, here (conj.) the fact that 

priests) ‘liberés, here, children 
prod6 (pro- + dd) put forth; report adolésc6, adoléscere, adolévi, adultum grow up, 
spatium, spatii n. space, period (of time) reach maturity 
numerus, numeri m. number militia, militiae f military service 
finio, finire, finii/finivi, finitus limit; determine, — sustined (sub- + tened) undergo, bear 

fix palam (adv.) openly 
natalis, natale of or belonging to one’s birth; dies _—_ ade@ (ad- + ed) approach 

natalis, birthday puerilis, puerile of or belonging to a boy 
mé€nsis, ménsis, -ium m. month conspectus, conspectis m. sight, view 
initium, initii n. beginning assist6, assistere, astiti, stand (near) 


observ6 (1-tr.) observe, regard turpis, turpe base, shameful 
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14. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 8 
The historian identifies an important difference between the Athenians and the Romans. 


sed profectd fortiina in omni ré dominatur; ea rés ciinctas ex lubidine magis quam 
ex véro celebrat obsctiratque. Athéniénsium rés gestae, sicuti ego aestum6, satis am- 
plae magnificaeque fuére, véerum aliquantd mindrés tamen quam fama feruntur. 
sed quia provénére ibi scriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Athénién- 
sium facta pro maxumis celebrantur. ita eorum qui fécére virtiis tanta habétur quan- 
tum eam verbis potuére extollere praeclara ingenia. at populd6 Romano numquam ea 
copia fuit, quia pridentissumus quisque maxumé negotidsus erat, ingenium némo 
sine corpore exercébat, optumus quisque facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene facta 
laudari quam ipse alidrum narrare malébat. 


profect6 (adv.) in fact, actually; indeed, assuredly _ orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; orbis terrarum, 


dominor (1-intr.) be master, hold sway, rule circle of lands, world 

libido, libidinis f: desire, pleasure, passion, lust extolld, extollere, ——, —— raise up, elevate; 
celebro (1-tr.) make famous, celebrate praise 

obsciir6 (1-tr.) make obscure, cover up praeclarus, -a, -um very famous 

Athéniénsés, Athéniénsium m. pl. Athenians at (conj.) but 

sicuti (conj.) just as pridéns, priidentis wise, sensible, clever 
amplus, -a, -um great, distinguished negotidsus, -a, -um busy, occupied, devoted to 
magnificus, -a, -um magnificent, splendid business 

aliquanto (adv.) somewhat, not a little exerced, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
provenio (prd- + venid) come forth, appear occupy; train, exercise 


scriptor, scriptoris m. writer narro (1-tr.) narrate, tell (of) 
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15. Vergil, Eclogues 11.63-—68 


The lovesick shepherd Corydon speaks to his unattainable beloved, Alexis. 


torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 


florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella, 


té Corydon, o/ Alexi: trahit sua quemque voluptas. 


aspice, aratra iugo referunt suspénsa iuvenci, 


et sol créscentis décédéns duplicat umbras: 


mé tamen drit amor; quis! enim modus adsit amori? 


torvus, -a, -um fierce 

leaena, leaenae f: lioness 

lupus, lupi m. wolf 

capella, capellae f. she-goat 

flored, florére, florui, bloom, blossom 

cytisus, cytisi m. or f. clover 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

Corydon, Corydénis m. Corydon 

16 here scans short and is in hiatus (not elided) 

Alexis, Alexis m. Alexis; Alexi = voc. sing. 

trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag; attract 

voluptas, voluptatis f. pleasure, joy 


16. Vergil, Eclogues 1V.18-25 


aspicid, aspicere, aspexi, aspectus look (toward), 
behold 

aratrum, aratri n. plough 

iugum, iugi n. yoke 

suspendo, suspendere, suspendi, suspénsus 
hang up, suspend 

iuvencus, iuvenci m. bull; ox 

crésc6, créscere, crévi, crétus grow, increase 

décédo (dé- + cédd) go down 

duplicé (1-tr.) double 

rd, irere, ussi, ustus burn; inflame; consume 

‘quis, interrog. pron. used adjectivally 


The poet addresses a child whose birth will initiate a new golden age on earth. 


at tibi prima, puer, nallo mtinuscula culti 


errantis hederas passim cum baccare telltis 


mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 


ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 


ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta lednés; 


ipsa tibi bland6s fundent cinabula florés. 


occidet et serpéns, et fallax herba venéni 


occidet; Assyrium vulg6 nascétur amomum. 


at (conj.) but 

miunusculum, minusculi n. small gift 

cultus, cultiis m. cultivation 

hedera, hederae f. ivy 

passim (adv.) everywhere 

baccar, baccaris n. baccar, (the plant) cyclamen 
telliis, telliris f! earth, land 

misce6, miscére, miscul, mixtus mix 

ride6, ridére, risi, risus smile 

colocasium, colocasii n. Egyptian bean 

funds, fundere, ftdi, fisus pour out, pour forth 
acanthus, acanthi m. bear’s-foot, acanthus 

lac, lactis n. milk 

distentus, -a, -um swollen, distended 


capella, capellae f. she-goat 

uber, diberis n. udder 

armentum, armenti n. herd (of cattle) 
led, lednis m. lion 

blandus, -a, -um charming, soothing 
canabula, ciinabulérum n. pl. cradle 
flos, floris m. flower 

serpéns, serpentis, -ium m. or f. serpent, snake 
fallax, fallacis deceitful, treacherous 
herba, herbae f. grass; plant; herb 
venénum, venéni n. poison 

Assyrius, -a, -um Assyrian 

vulgo (adv.) commonly 

amomum, amodmi n. balsam 


65 
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17. Vergil, Aeneid 11.657-63 


Aeneas reports what he said in response to his father’s refusal to join the family in fleeing 


from Troy. 


méne efferre pedem, genitor, té posse relictd 


spérasti tantumque nefas patri6 excidit dre? 


si nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relinqui, 


et sedet hoc! anim6 peritiraeque addere Troiae 660 


téque tudsque iuvat, patet isti ianua léto, 


iamque aderit multd Priami dé sanguine Pyrrhus, 


natum ante Ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad! aras. 


effers (ex- + ferd), efferre, extuli, élatus 
bear forth 

pés, pedis m. foot 

genitor, genitdris m. father 

patrius, -a, -um of a father, paternal 

excidé (ex- + cad6), excidere, excidi, 
fall (from) 

superi, superdrum m. pl. (the) gods above 

sedeG, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit, be seated; 
be fixed 

‘hoc, here, scans as if it were spelled hocc 


18. Vergil, Aeneid 1V.382-—87 


addo (ad- + do) add 

iuv6, iuvare, iiivi, itittus help, assist; please 
pated, patére, patui, lie open 

ianua, ianuae f. door; doorway, entrance 
létum, léti n. death, destruction 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 
sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus (son of Achilles) 
obtruncé (1-tr.) slay, slaughter, butcher 

tad, here, at, near 


Enraged Dido concludes her speech to Aeneas after he has claimed that the gods have 


ordered him to leave her realm. 


spér6 equidem mediis, si quid pia numina possunt, 


supplicia haustirum scopulis et nomine Dido 


saepe vocaturum. sequar atris ignibus abséns 


et, cum frigida mors anima sédiixerit artis, 385 


omnibus umbra locis adero. dabis, improbe, poenas. 


audiam et haec Manis veniet mihi fama sub im6s. 


nimen, numinis n. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen 

supplicium, supplicii n. punishment 

haurio, haurire, hausi, haustus/*hausus drink 
(in), absorb; haustirum, supply té 

scopulus, scopuli m. projecting rock, boulder, 
crag 

ater, atra, atrum black, dark 


frigidus, -a, -um cold, icy 

sédiicd (sé- + diicd) lead away, separate 

artus, artis m. joint (of the body), limb 

improbus, -a, -um wicked; shameless 

Manés, Manium m. pl. Manes (spirits of the 
dead); the underworld 

imus, -a, -um lowest, deepest 
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19. Horace, Carmina III1.9 (Asclepiadean) 


A dialogue between former lovers 


Donec gratus eram tibi 


Chapter XIV 


nec quisquam! potior bracchia candidae 


cervici iuvenis dabat, 


Persarum vigui rége beatior. 


“donec non alia magis 
arsisti neque erat Lydia post Chloén, 
multi Lydia nominis 


Romana vigui clarior []ia.” 


mé nunc Thréssa Chloé regit, 


dulcis docta modés’' et citharae sciéns, 


pro qua non metuam mori, 


si parcent animae fata superstitt. 


“mé torret face miitua 
Thuarini Calais filius Ornyti, 
pro quo bis patiar mori, 
si parcent puer6 fata superstiti.” 


‘quisquam, indef. pron. used adjectivally 

potior, potius more powerful; preferable 

bracchium, bracchii n. (lower) arm 

candidus, -a, -um white, clear, bright, radiant 

cervix, cervicis f: neck 

iuvenis, iuvenis m. young man 

Persae, Persarum f. pl. (the) Persians 

viged, vigére, vigui, be vigorous, thrive, 
flourish, live 

beatus, -a, -um happy, blessed, fortunate 

arded, ardére, arsi, arstirus burn, be on fire 

Lydia, L¥diae f. Lydia 

Chloé, Chloés f: Chloe; Chloén = acc. sing. 

Ilia, [liae f Ilia (mother of Romulus and Remus) 

Thréssa, Thréssae f. (a) Thracian woman 

dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 

doctus, -a, -um learned, skilled, clever 


10 


15 


tmod6s, here, Accusative of Respect, in (respect to) 
measures or verses 

cithara, citharae f. cithara; lute 

parco, parcere, peperci, parsiirus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) 

superstes, superstitis standing by, present; 
surviving 

torred, torrére, torrul, tostus parch, roast, scorch, 
burn 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 

mituus, -a, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 

Thirinus, -a, -um of Thurii (a city in southern 
Italy) 

Calais, Calais m. Calais 

Ornytus, Ornyti m. Ornytus 

bis (adv.) two times, twice 
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quid si prisca redit Venus 
diductdsque iugo cdgit aéned, 
si flava excutitur Chloé 


reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae? 


“quamquam sidere pulchrior 
ille est, ti levior cortice et inprobd 


iracundior Hadria, 


20 


t€écum vivere amem, técum obeam lubéns.” 


priscus, -a, -um of former times, old, ancient 

didiicé (dis- + diicd) draw apart, separate 

iugum, iugi n. yoke 

cOgo (co- + ago), COgere, coégi, coactus drive 
together, force, compel 

aéneus, -a, -um of bronze, bronze 

flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond 

excutiO, excutere, excussi, excussus shake off, 
cast out 

Chloé, Chloés f Chloe 

reicid (re- + iacid) throw back, reject 


20. Propertius II.19.1-8 


pateo, patére, patui, 

ianua, ianuae f. door 

Lydia, Lydiae f. Lydia 

sidus, sideris n. star 

cortex, corticis m. or f. cork 

improbus, -a, -um wicked; shameless; relentless 

iracundus, -a, -um irascible, angry, moody 

Hadria, Hadriae m. or f. Adriatic sea 

obed (ob- + e), obire, obii/obivi, obitus go to 
meet; fall, perish, die 

libéns, libentis willing, glad 


lie open 


The poet imagines that a stay in the country will keep Cynthia safe from romantic entangle- 


ments. 


Etsi mé invito discédis, Cynthia, Roma, 
laetor quod sine mé dévia rira colés. 


nillus erit castis iuvenis corruptor in agris, 


qui té blanditiis non sinat esse probam; 


nulla neque! ante tuas oriétur rixa fenestras, 5 


nec’ tibi clamatae somnus amarus erit. 


sola eris et sols spectabis, Cynthia, montés 


et pecus et finés pauperis agricolae. 


invitus, -a, -um unwilling 

Cynthia, Cynthiae f’ Cynthia 

laetor (1-intr.) rejoice, be glad, be delighted 

dévius, -a, -um out of the way, remote, secluded 

colé, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; inhabit 

castus, -a, -um free from vice, moral, chaste 

iuvenis, iuvenis young 

corruptor, corruptoris m. corrupter, seducer 

blanditia, blanditiae f: ingratiating speech, blan- 
dishment; charm 

sin6, sinere, sii/sivi, situm allow, permit 


probus, -a, -um excellent, upright, virtuous 

‘The redundant negatives strengthen the nega- 
tive idea. 

rixa, rixae f. altercation, brawl 

fenestra, fenestrae f. window 

clam6 (1-tr.) shout for, call by name 

somnus, somni m. sleep 

amarus, -a, -um bitter, harsh 

pecus, pecoris n. herd animal; livestock 

pauper, pauperis poor 
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21. 


Chapter XIV 


Livy, Ab Urbe Condita 11.46.3-—7 


The historian describes a battle between the Romans and the Etruscans, particularly those 
from the city of Veii. Three members of the Fabii give evidence of Roman bravery. 

vix explicandi ordinis spatium Etruscis fuit cum, pilis inter primam trepidationem 
abiectis temere magis quam émissis, pugna iam in mants, iam ad gladios, ubi 
Mars est atrdcissimus, vénerat. inter primdrés genus Fabium insigne spectaculd 
exemploque civibus erat. ex his Q. Fabium—tertid hic anno ante consul fuerat— 
principem in confertds Veientés euntem ferdx viribus et armorum arte Tuscus, in- 
cautum inter multas versantem hostium manis, gladio per pectus transfigit; télo 
extracto praeceps Fabius in volnus abiit.’ sénsit utraque! aciés tnius viri casum, 
cédébatque inde Romanus? cum M. Fabius consul transiluit iacentis corpus obiec- 
taque parma, “hoc idrastis” inquit, “milités, fugientés vos in castra rediturds? adeod 
ignavissimods hostés magis timétis quam Iovem Martemque per! quds itrastis? 
at ego initiratus aut victor revertar aut prope té hic, Q. Fabi, dimicans cadam.” con- 


suli tum Caeso Fabius, pridris anni consul: “verbisne istis, frater, ut pugnent, té 


explicé (1-tr.) unfold, unfurl; spread out, extend 

ord6, ordinis m. order; row, line, arrangement; 
(battle) order 

spatium, spatii n. space; (space of) time, interval 

Etrusci, Etruscérum m. pl. (the) Etruscans 

piium, pili n. (heavy) javelin 

trepidati6, trepidationis f. alarm, agitation, confu- 
sion, consternation 

abici (ab- + iacid) cast away, throw away, cast 
down 

temere (adv.) by chance, at random; rashly 

émitt6 (é- + mittd) send forth, hurl, cast 

pugna, pugnae f. battle 

atr6x, atrocis dark, gloomy; cruel, fierce 

primG6rés, primorum m. pl. leading men, front 
ranks 

Fabius, -a, -um of the Fabii, Fabian 

insignis, insigne prominent, eminent, distin- 
guished 

spectaculum, spectaculi n. sight, spectacle 

exemplum, exempli n. example 

Q. Fabius, Q. Fabii m. Q. Fabius 

princeps, principis first, in front 

confertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

Veientés, Veientium m. pl. the people of Veii, 
(the) Veiians 

fer6x, ferdcis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant 

Tuscus, -a, -um Tuscan, Etruscan 


incautus, -a, -um heedless, unaware 

verso (1-intr.) turn, twist, whirl about 

transfig6, transfigere, transfixi, transfixus pierce 

extrah6, extrahere, extraxi, extractus draw out, 
extract 

praeceps, praecipitis headlong, head first 

‘abe, here, fall over 

‘uterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. adj.) each 
(of two) 

‘Romanus, here, collective singular, the Romans 

M. Fabius, M. Fabii m. M. Fabius 

transili6, transilire, transilui, 
jump over 

iaceO, iacére, iacui, lie; lie dead 

obicid (ob- + iacid) put in the way, interpose 

parma, parmae f. (small, round) shield (carried 
by infantry) 

idir6 (1-intr.) take an oath, swear 

ignavus, -a, -um lazy; cowardly, spiritless; 
ignoble 

‘per, here (in oaths), by 

at (conj.) but 

initiratus, -a, -um not having taken an oath, 
unswom 

victor, victoris m. victor, conqueror 

revertor, reverti, reversus sum turn back; return 

prope (prep. + acc.) near 

dimic6 (1-intr.) contend, fight 

Caes6 Fabius, Caesonis Fabii m. Caeso Fabius 


leap across, 
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impetraturum crédis? di impetrabunt per’ qués idiravére; et nds, ut decet procerés, 
ut Fabio nomine est dignum, pugnandé6 potius quam adhortando accendamus mi- 
litum anim6s.” sic in primum’ infénsis hastis provolant duo Fabii, totamque movée- 


runt sécum aciem. 


impetro (1-tr.) obtain by entreaty; persuade adhortor (1-tr.) encourage, urge on 
‘per, here (in oaths), by accend6, accendere, accendi, accénsus set on 
iur6 (1-intr.) take an oath, swear fire, kindle; stir up, arouse 
decet, decére, decuit (impersonal verb) it ‘primum, primi n. front line 

becomes, it befits infénsus, -a, -um hostile, threatening 
procerés, procerum m. pl. leading men, leaders hasta, hastae f. spear 
Fabius, -a, -um of the Fabii, Fabian provolé (1-intr.) fly out, fly forth; rush forward 


potius (comparative adv.) rather 
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22. 


Chapter XIV 


Livy, Ab Urbe Condita VIII.7.2-8 


After leading his men (against orders) far out in front of the main Roman armies and near 
the line of the opposing Latin forces from Tusculum, a young Titus Manlius encounters the 
enemy. 

ibi Tusculani erant equités; praeerat Geminus Maecius, vir cum genere inter suds 
tum factis clarus. is, ubi Romand6s equités insignemque inter eds praecédentem con- 
sulis filium—nam omnés inter sé, utique illustrés viri, noti erant—cognovit, 
“anane,” ait, “turma Romani cum Latinis sociisque bellum gestiri estis? quid in- 
terea consulés, quid duo exercitiis consularés agent?” “aderunt in tempore,” Man- 
lius inquit, “et cum illis aderit Iuppiter ipse, foederum a vobis violatorum testis, qui 
plis potest polletque. si ad‘ Régillum lacum ad satietatem vestram pugnavimus, hic 
quoque efficiémus profect6d né nimis aciés vobis et conlata signa nobiscum cordi 
sint.” ad ea Geminus paulum ab suis equ6 provectus: “visne igitur, dum diés ista 
venit qua magn6 conati exercittis moveatis, interea ti ipse congredi mécum ut nos- 
tro duérum! iam hinc éventii cernatur quantum eques Latinus R6mand praestet?” 


movet ferocem animum iuvenis seu ira seu détractandi certaminis pudor seu inex- 


superabilis vis fatt. 

Tusculanus, -a, -um of Tusculum, Tusculan 

eques, equitis m. horseman, cavalryman 

Geminus Maecius, Gemini Maecii m. Geminus 
Maecius 

insignis, insigne distinguished, outstanding 

praecédo (prae- + céd6) go before, lead the way 

utique (adv.) particularly, especially 

illustris, illustre distinguished, respectable 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
indic. 

turma, turmae f. squadron 

Latini, Latindrum m. pl. inhabitants of Latium, 
Latins 

interea (adv.) meanwhile 

consularis, c6nsulare consular 

Manlius, Manlii m. Manlius 

foedus, foederis n. pact, treaty 

viol6 (1-tr.) violate 

testis, testis, -ium m. witness 

polled, pollére, ——, —— be strong, be powerful 

tad, here, near 

Régillus lacus, Régilli lactis m. Lake Regillus (site 
of an earlier Roman victory over the Latins) 

satietas, satietatis f satiety; loathing, disgust 


profectd (adv.) in fact, assuredly 

nimis (adv.) too much, excessively 

cor, cordis n. heart; cordi esse, to be pleasing, 
to be agreeable 

equus, equi m. horse 

provehd, provehere, provexi, provectus carry for- 
ward; passive, proceed, advance 

conatus, conatiis m. effort, struggle, endeavor 

congredior (con- + gradior) meet, fight, contend 

‘nostr6 dudrum, of us two 

éventus, éventiis m. fortune, fate, lot 

cern6, cernere, crévi, crétus discern, observe 

Latinus, -a, -um Latin 

praesto (prae- + st0), praestare, praestiti, 
praestatirus stand before, be superior 

fer6x, ferdcis headstrong, fierce 

iuvenis, iuvenis m. young man 

seu (conj.) (or) if; seu...seu... 
OBIE 5 Or tees 

détracté (1-tr.) decline, refuse 

certamen, certaminis n. contest, battle 

pudor, pudoris m. shame; disgrace 

inexsuperabilis, inexsuperabile that cannot be 
overcome, insurmountable 


SEU asi = y dks 
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23. Lucan, Bellum Civile [X.961-69 


The poet describes Caesar visiting the ruins of Troy. 

Sigéasque petit! famae mirator harénas 

et Simoéntis aquas et Graid nobile busto 

Rhoetion et multum débentis vatibus umbras. 

circumit exustae nomen memorabile Troiae 

magnaque Phoebéi quaerit vestigia muri. 965 
iam silvae sterilés et putrés robore trunci 

Assaraci pressére domos et templa deodrum 

iam lassa radice tenent, ac tota teguntur 


Pergama diimétis: etiam periére ruinae. 


Sigéus, -a, -um of or belonging to Sigeum Phoebéus, -a, -um of or associated with Phoebus 
(a town near Troy); Trojan (Apollo) 
‘petit, subject is Caesar vestigium, vestigii n. trace, remnant, vestige 
mirator, mirat6ris m. admirer silva, silvae f: forest 
haréna, harénae f. sand sterilis, sterile barren, sterile 
Simois, Simoéntis m. (the river) Simois (near putris, putre decomposed, rotten, putrid 
Troy) robur, rdboris n. oak tree; timber; strength, 
aqua, aquae f. water firmness 
Graius, -a, -um Greek truncus, trunci m. (tree) trunk 
nobilis, nobile noble; renowned, famous Assaracus, Assaraci m. Assaracus (king of Troy) 
bustum, busti n. funeral pyre; grave mound, lassus, -a, -um exhausted, weary, tired 
tomb radix, radicis, -ium f. root 
Rhoetion, Rhoetii n. Rhoetion (a town near Troy) __ tego, tegere, téxi, téectus cover 
vatés, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet Pergama, Pergamorum n. pl. Pergama (citadel 
circume6 (circum- + e6), circumire, circumii, of Troy) 
circumitus go around, encircle diméta, dimétorum n. pl. thorns, thickets, 
exiird, exiirere, exussi, exustus destroy by fire, bushes 
burn completely ruina, ruinae f. ruin 


memorabilis, memorabile memorable 


Marcus Annaeus Lucanus (39-65 c.£.) was the nephew of Seneca the Younger and served as a quaestor under 
Nero. Discovered in a plot to kill the emperor, he was forced to take his own life. Lucan’s epic style is marked by 
vivid and rapid narration, elegant and sometimes artificial language, and a pessimistic tone strongly in contrast to 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 

The Pharsdlia or Bellum Civile is an epic poem in ten books, which begins with Caesar’s crossing of the Ru- 
bicon and recounts the closing episodes of Rome’s civil wars. Many books are devoted to the exploits of Caesar and 
Pompey, their final rift, and Pompey’s murder in Egypt. 


512 Chapter XIV 


24. Petronius, Satyricon 37 


A first-time guest at a wealthy man’s dinner party has asked the identity of a woman scurry- 
ing about the dining room. A veteran guest offers a description of the host’s wife and of the 
host, Trimalchio. 

“uxor,” inquit, “Trimalchionis, Fortinata appellatur, quae nummés modio métitur. 
et modo modo quid fuit? igndscet mihi genius tuus, ndluissés' dé mant illius 
panem accipere. nunc, nec quid nec quaré, in caelum abiit et Trimalchionis topanta 
est. ad summam,' mero meridié si dixerit illi tenebras esse, crédet. ipse nescit quid 
habeat, adeo saplitus est; sed haec lupatria providet omnia, est ubi non putés. est 
sicca, sobria, bondrum consilidrum—tantum auri vidés—est tamen malae linguae, 
pica pulvinaris. quem amat, amat; quem non amat, non amat. ipse’ fundos habet, 
qua’ milvi volant, nummorum nummos. argentum in ostiarii illius cella plus iacet 
quam quisquam in fortinis habet. familia véro babae babae, non meherculés puto 


decumam partem esse quae dominum suum noverit. 


uxor, uxOris f. wife lupatria, lupatriae f. lupatria (abusive term for a 
Trimalchi6é, Trimalchidnis m. Trimalchio woman), whore 
Fortinata, Fortiinatae f. Fortunata provided (pro- + vided) see to, attend to 
appells (1-tr.) name, call siccus, -a, -um dry 
nummus, nummi m. nummus (a Roman coin) sobrius, -a, -um sensible, sober; cautious 
modius, modii m. modius (a Roman grain lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 
measure); peck pica, picae f; magpie 
métior, métiri, ménsus sum measure; mete (out) _ pulvinaris, pulvinare of or pertaining to a 
ignOsco (in- + ndscd), igndscere, ign6vi, ignotus cushion or pillow; resting on a couch; 
forgive, pardon (+ dat.) pica pulvinaris, apparently a gossipy bird 
genius, genii m. genius (tutelary deity ofa person _‘ipse refers to Trimalchio. 
or place); divine nature; spiritual part fundus, fundi m. (piece of) land; farm, estate 
‘ndluissés, verb in apodosis of Past Contrary-to- Tqua, here (adv.) where 
Fact conditional sentence (protasis is omitted) milvus, milvi m. kite (bird of prey) 
panis, panis, -ium m. bread volé (1-intr.) fly 
topanta (indeclinable noun) everything argentum, argenti n. silver; silver plate 
(< Greek ta panta transliterated into Latin) ostiarius, ostiarii m. doorkeeper, porter 
‘ad summam, here, in short, to sum up cella, cellae f: small room; storeroom 
mero meridié (adv.) right at noon, at noon iaced, iacére, iacui, lie (open); be at hand 
exactly familia, familiae f household; family slaves 
tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows babae babae (interj.) exclamation indicating 
saplitus, -a, -um very rich (< Greek zaploutos surprise and admiration babae! babae! 
transliterated into Latin) (< Greek babai! babai! transliterated into Latin) 


As identified by the historian Tacitus in his Annalés, Petronius lived during the reign of Nero in the first century c.r. 
In the course of describing Petronius’s protracted suicide—compelled by his loss of favor with Nero—the historian 
gives to Petronius the title arbiter élegantiae (minister of culture) and thereby suggests what role Petronius may have 
played in Neronian society. It is likely that this Petronius was the author of the work entitled the Satyricon. 

From the surviving fragments the Satyricon appears to have been a long work of prose fiction recounting the 
Odyssean and surreal adventures of three young men. The fragments are written in a mixed literary style that in- 
cludes many allusions to and parodies of other works of Latin and Greek literature. Since many of the characters are 
drawn from the common life of the Greek settlements in southern Italy, the Satyricon’s fragments are a valuable 
source of information about colloquial Latin, the serm6 cottidianus (daily speech), of the first century c.£. The largest 
fragment, usually referred to as the Céna Trimalchionis (Banquet of Trimalchio), contains vivid speeches in charac- 
ter by many of the dinner guests, for the most part successful businessmen of the upper middle class. 
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25. Pliny the Younger, Epistulae 1.6 


Pliny writes to Tacitus and describes his version of hunting. 


Ridébis et licet rideas. ego, ille quem ndsti, apros trés et quidem pulcherrimés cépi. 


“jpse?” inquis. ipse; ndn tamen ut omnin6 ab inertia mea et quiéte discéderem. ad 


rétia sedébam: erat in proximd non vénabulum aut lancea, sed stilus et pugillarés: 


meditabar aliquid €notabamque ut, si maniis vacuas, plénas tamen céras repor- 


tarem. nOn est quod’ contemnas hoc studendi genus. mirum est ut animus agi- 


tatione motiique corporis excitétur. iam undique silvae et sdlittidd ipsumque illud 


silentium quod vénationi datur magna cogitatidnis incitamenta sunt. proinde cum 


venabere, licébit, auctdre mé, ut panarium et lagunculam, sic etiam pugillarés feras. 


experiéris nOn Didnam magis montibus quam Minervam inerrare. valé. 


ride6, ridére, risi, risus laugh (at), mock 

aper, apri m. wild boar 

inertia, inertiae f. inactivity, laziness 

quiés, quiétis f quiet, rest 

tad, here, near 

réte, rétis, -ium n. net, snare 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessum sit 

proximum, proximi n. neighorhood, vicinity; 
in proxim6, nearby 

vénabulum, vénabuli n. (hunting) spear 

lancea, lanceae f: light spear, lance 

stilus, stili m. stylus (pen for writing on wax 
tablets) 

pugillarés, pugillarium m. pl. writing tablets 

meditor (1-tr.) reflect upon, muse over 

énot6 (1-tr.) note down 

vacuus, -a, -um empty 

céra, cérae f. wax; wax tablet 

reporto (1-tr.) carry back 

‘n6n est quod, there is not (a reason) why 


contemno, contemnere, contempsi, contemptus 
despise, disdain, value little 

studed, studére, studui, be diligent, study 

mirus, -a, -um astonishing, wonderful 

agitatid, agitatidnis f/ motion, movement; activity 

excit6 (1-tr.) excite, stimulate 

undique (adv.) on all sides, everywhere 

silva, silvae f. sing. or pl., forest 

sdlitid6, sdlitidinis f solitude 

silentium, silentii n. silence 

vénatid, venationis f hunting 

cogitatid, cOgitationis f. thinking 

incitamentum, incitamenti n. inducement, 
incentive 

proinde (adv.) accordingly 

vénor (1-tr.) hunt 

auctor, auctoris m. source, author 

panarium, panarii n. bread basket 

laguncula, lagunculae f little flask, small bottle 

inerr6 (in- + errd) wander about in 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 15-16 


potestne tibi haec lax, Catilina, aut huius caeli spiritus esse iicundus, cum scias esse 
horum néminem qui nesciat té pridié Kalendas Ianuarias Lepido et Tullo consulibus 
stetisse in Comitid cum tél6, manum consulum et principum civitatis interficien- 
dorum causa paravisse, sceleri ac furdri tuo non mentem aliquam aut timorem tuum 
sed fortinam populi Romani obstitisse? ac iam illa omitt0—neque enim! sunt aut 
obsciira aut ndn multa commissa postea—quotiéns ti mé désignatum, quotiéns vero 
consulem interficere conatus es! quot ego tuas petitiOnés ita coniectas ut vitari posse 
non vidérentur parva quadam déclinatidne et, ut aiunt, corpore efftgi! nihil agis, 
nihil adsequeris, neque tamen’ conari ac velle désistis. quotiéns iam tibi extorta est 
ista sica dé manibus, quotiéns excidit casi aliqu6 et élapsa est! quae quidem quibus 


abs té initiata sacris ac dévota sit nescid, quod eam necesse putas esse in consulis cor- 


pore défigere. 


Spiritus, spiritiis m. breath, breeze 

iticundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

pridié (prep. + acc.) on the day before 

Kalendae, Kalendarum f. pl. (the) Kalends (the 
first day of a month) 

lanuarius, -a, -um of January 

Lepidus, Lepidi m. Lepidus 

Tullus, Tulli m. Tullus 

Comitium, Comitii n. (the) Comitium (place 
where the assembly met) 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; subst., 
leading man 

furor, furdris m. madness 

obst6 (ob- + std), obstare, obstiti, obstatirus 
stand in the way; hinder, block 

omitt6 (ob- + mittd) disregard, pass over 

‘neque enim for... not... 

obsciirus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure; uncertain 

commissum, commissi n. offense, crime 

postea (adv.) after, afterward 

quotiéns (adv.) how many times 

désignatus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet 
installed); désignatum, supply consulem 


petitid, petitionis f attack, thrust 

conici6 (con- + iacid) throw (together), cast, 
bring 

vitd (1-tr.) avoid 

déclinatid, déclinatidnis {| swerving, swerve 

aid (defective verb) say; aiunt = 3rd pl. pres. act. 
indic. 

effugio (ex- + fugis) flee from, escape 

assequor (ad- + sequor) gain, reach, attain 

‘neque tamen and yet... not... 

désist6, désistere, déstiti, cease, leave off 

extorqueo, extorquére, extorsi, extortus twist out 

sica, sicae f. dagger 

excid6 (ex- + cad6), excidere, excidi, 
slip (from) 

élabor, élabi, élapsus sum slip out 

abs = ab 

initid (1-tr.) consecrate 

sacer, Sacra, sacrum sacred; neut. subst. pl., 
sacred rites 

dévoved, dévovére, dévovi, dévotus dedicate 

défigs, défigere, défixi, défixus fix, plant 


fall or 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 4 


igitur ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque periculis requiévit et mihi relicuam aeta- 
tem a ré publica procul habendam décrévi, non fuit consilium socordia atque désidia 
bonum Otium conterere, neque vérd agrum colund6 aut vénando, servilibus officiis, 
intentum aetatem agere; sed 4 quod inceptd! studidque mé ambitid mala détinuerat, 
eddem regressus statui rés gestas populi Romani carptim, ut quaeque memoria 
digna vidébantur, perscribere, e6 magis quod mihi 4 spé, meti, partibus rei publicae 
animus liber erat. igitur dé Catilinae conitiratisne quam vérissumé poterd! paucist 
absolvam; nam id facinus in primis’ ego memorabile existum6 sceleris atque periculi 


novitate. dé quoius hominis moribus pauca prius explananda sunt quam initium nar- 


randi faciam. 


miseria, miseriae f. misery 

requiésco, requiéscere, requiévi, requiétum 
(take a) rest; desist 

relicuam = archaic form of reliquam 

procul (adv.) at a distance, far 

décern6, décernere, décrévi, décrétus determine, 
decide, decree 

socordia, socordiae f. laziness, indolence, 
inactivity 

désidia, désidiae f. idleness, inactivity, sloth 

dtium, Stii n. leisure, idleness 

conter6, conterere, contrivi, contritus grind, wear 
out; consume, spend 

col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; colund6 
= archaic form of colend6 

vénor (1-intr.) hunt 

servilis, servile of or belonging to a slave, servile 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task 

intentus, -a, -um stretched, attentive, intent 

tinceptum, incepti, n., beginning, undertaking 

ambitid, ambitidnis f flattery, adulation; desire 
for power, ambition 

détined (dé- + tened), détinére, détinui, détentus 
hold back, detain; hinder, prevent 


regredior (re- + gradior) go back, return 

statu6, statuere, statui, statiitus cause to stand, 
set up, establish; decide 

carptim (adv.) in parts, separately 

perscrib6 (per- + scribd) write a detailed or full 
account of 

coniiiratid, conitiratidnis f: conspiracy 

‘quam vérissumé poter6 = quam vérissumé 

‘paucis, supply verbis 

absolv6, absolvere, absolvi, absolitus finish, 
complete; sum up, describe briefly 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

tin primis, here, especially, above all; first 

memorabilis, memorabile worthy of being 
remembered, remarkable 

existim6 (ex- + aestim6) (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, 
estimate 

novitas, novitatis f/ newness, strangeness 

explan6 (1-tr.) make plain, make clear, explain 

initium, initii n. beginning 

narro (1-tr.) narrate 


Chapter XIV 


3. Vergil, Aeneid I1.533-—46 


hic Priamus, quamquam in media iam morte tenétur, 
non tamen abstinuit nec voci iraeque pepercit: 

“at tibi pro scelere,” exclamat, “pro talibus ausis! 
di, si qua est cael6 pietas quae talia ciret, 
persolvant gratés dignas et praemia reddant 
débita, qui nati coram mé cernere létum 

fécisti et patrids foedasti ftinere vultis. 

at non ille, satum qué té mentiris, Achillés 

talis int hoste fuit Priam6; sed itira fidemque 
supplicis érubuit corpusque exsangue sepulcr6 
reddidit Hectoreum méque in mea régna remisit.” 


sic fatus senior télumque imbelle sine icti 
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coniécit, raucd quod protinus aere repulsum, 545 


et summ6 clipei néquiquam umbone pependit. 


Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

abstined (abs- + tened), abstinére, abstinui, 
abstentus hold back 

parc6, parcere, peperci, parstirus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) 

at (conj.) but 

exclam6 (1-intr.) cry out 

‘ausum, ausi n. bold deed, exploit; crime, 
outrage 

pietas, pietatis f sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 

ciir6 (1-tr.) watch over, look after 

persolv6, persolvere, persolvi, persoliitus pay in 
full; render 

gratés, gratium f. pl. thanks 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 

reddo (red- + d6) give back, return; hand over, 
deliver 

c6éram (adv.) face to face, in person 

cern, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish, deter- 
mine, perceive; see 

létum, léti n. death, destruction 

patrius, -a, -um of or belonging to a father, 
paternal 

foed6 (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

fiinus, fiineris n. sing. or pl., funeral (procession); 
death 

vultus, vultiis m. expression, countenance; 
pl., face 


sero, serere, Sévi, satus sow; engender, beget 

mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 

Achillés, Achillis m. Achilles 

Tin, here, in the case of 

supplex, supplicis suppliant 

érubéscé, érubéscere, érubui, —— blush 
(for shame); feel shame in the presence of 

exsanguis, exsangue bloodless 

sepulcrum, sepulcri n. tomb, grave 

Hectoreus, -a, -um of Hector, Hector’s 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm 

remitt6 (re- + mittd) send back 

for (1-tr.) speak, utter 

senex, senis old 

imbellis, imbelle not suited to warfare, unwarlike 

ictus, ictiis m. thrust, blow 

conicid (con- + iacid) throw (together), cast 

raucus, -a, -um harsh-sounding, noisy, raucous 

protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

aes, aeris n. copper, bronze 

repell6 (re- + pelld), repellere, reppuli, repulsus 
push back, repel 

clipeus, clipei m. shield 

néquiquam (advy.) to no avail, in vain 

umb6, umbGonis m. boss (of a shield) 

pended, pendére, pependi, hang, be sus- 
pended 


Continuous Readings 


4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.504—39 


“nympha, precor, Pénéi, mané! non insequor hostis; 


nympha, mané! sic agna lupum, sic cerva leonem, 


sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae, 


hostés quaeque suds: amor est mihi causa sequendi! 


mé miserum! né prona cadas indignave laedi 


crura notent sentés et sim tibi causa doloris! 


aspera, qua! properas, loca sunt: moderAatius, 6r6, 


curre fugamque inhibé, moderatius insequar ipse. 


cui placeas inquire tamen: non incola montis, 


non ego sum pastor, non hic armenta gregésque 


horridus observo. nescis, temeraria, nescis 


quem fugias, idedque fugis: mihi Delphica tellis 


nympha, nymphae f. nymph (a semidivine spirit) 


precor (1-tr.) pray 


Pénéis, Pénéidos descended from (the river god) 


Peneus; Pénéi = fem. sing. voc. 
insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue 
agna, agnae f. lamb 
lupus, lupi m. wolf 
cerva, cervae f. deer; doe 
led, lednis m. lion 
aquila, aquilae f: eagle 
penna, pennae f. wing 
trepid6 (1-intr.) tremble 
columba, columbae f: dove 
pronus, -a, -um (leaning) forward, headlong 
-ve (enclitic conj.) or 
laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 
cris, criris n. leg 
noto (1-tr.) mark; scar 
sentis, sentis, -ium m. briar, bramble 
dolor, doléris m. grief, sorrow, pain 


asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce; rough 

qua, here (adv.) where 

propero (1-intr.) hasten, rush 

moderaté (adv.) moderately, temperately 

curro, currere, cucurri, cursum run, rush 

inhibe6 (in- + habed), inhibére, inhibui, 
inhibitus hold back, check, restrain 

inquir6 (in- + quaer6), inquirere, inquisii/ 
inquisivi, inquisitus inquire into, investigate 

pastor, pastoris m. shepherd 

armentum, armenti n. herd 

grex, gregis m. or f. flock 

horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible 

observo (ob- + serv6) (1-tr.) watch over, guard, 
observe 

temerarius, -a, -um rash 

ideo (adv.) for this reason; therefore 

Delphicus, -a, -um Delphic, of Delphi (a Greek 
town and seat of Apollo’s oracle) 

tellis, telliiris f earth, land 
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et Claros et Tenedos Pataréaque régia servit; 


Iuppiter est genitor; per mé quod eritque fuitque 


estque patet; per mé concordant carmina nervis. 


certa quidem nostra est, nostra tamen una sagitta 


certior, in vacu6 quae vulnera pectore fécit! 520 


inventum! medicina meum est, opiferque per orbem 


dicor,' et herbarum subiecta potentia nobis. 


ei mihi, quod nillis amor est sanabilis herbis 


nec prosunt domin6, quae prosunt omnibus, artés!” 


plira loctittirum timido Pénéia cursi 
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fugit cumque ipso verba inperfecta reliquit, 


tum quoque visa decéns; nidabant corpora‘ venti, 


Claros, Clarif. Claros (a town in Ionia) 

Tenedos, Tenedi f. Tenedos (an island off Troy) 

Pataréus, -a, -um of Patara (a city in Asia Minor) 

régia, régiae f. palace; royal seat, capital 

servid, servire, servii/servivi, servitum be a slave, 
serve (+ dat.) 

genitor, genitoris m. father 

pateo, patére, patui, lie open; be revealed 

concord6 (1-intr.) be in harmony 

nervus, nervi m. sinew; (bow-)string; string 
(of an instrument) 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle; free, available; care- 
free, disengaged 

tinventum, inventi n. discovery, invention 

medicina, medicinae f, medicine 

opifer, opifera, opiferum aid-bringing 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world 


‘dic, here, call 

herba, herbae f: grass; plant; herb 

subicio (sub- + iacid) place below; make subject 

potentia, potentiae f: power, influence 

ei (interj.) expression of anguish, o! alas!; ei mihi, 
woe is me! 

sanabilis, sanabile able to be healed, curable 

prosum (pr6- + sum), prddesse, profui, pro- 
futiirus be an aid, benefit 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, afraid, timid 

Pénéius, -a, -um of Peneus (a river god) 

cursus, curstis m. running, run 

imperfectus, -a, -um unfinished, incomplete 

decéns, decentis becoming, graceful 

nud6 (1-tr.) make naked, bare, lay bare 

‘corpora, here, limbs 

ventus, venti m. wind 


Continuous Readings 


obviaque adversas vibrabant flamina vestés, 
et levis inpulsds retro dabat aura capillos, 


auctaque forma fuga est. sed enim non sustinet ultra 
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perdere’ blanditias iuvenis deus, utque monébat 


ipse Amor, admiss6 sequitur vestigia passi. 


ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 


vidit et hic praedam pedibus petit, ille salitem, 


alter inhaestr6 similis iam iamque? tenére 535 


spérat et extento stringit vestigia rostro, 


alter in ambigu6 est an sit conprénsus, et ipsis 


morsibus éripitur tangentiaque Gra relinquit; 


sic deus et virg6 est, hic spé celer, illa timGre. 


obvius, -a, -um in the way; moving against, 
opposed in direction 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, opposing 

vibr6 (1-tr.) (cause to) move to and fro or flap 

flamen, flaminis n. blast, gust (of wind); breeze 

vestis, vestis, -ium f. clothing, garment 

impellé (in + pelld), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
push against; press upon 

retro (adv.) toward the rear, backward 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 

auged, augére, auxi, auctus grow, increase 

forma, formae f. shape, form; beauty 

sustined (sub- + tened), sustinére, sustinui, 
withstand, endure 

ultra (adv.) beyond; further, more; in negative 
clauses, any more, any longer 

tperd6, here, waste 

blanditia, blanditiae f. ingratiating speech, blan- 
dishment; charm 

iuvenis, iuvene young 

admittd (ad- + mittd) admit; let go, release 

vestigium, vestigii n. footprint, track, trace 

passus, passus m. pace, step, stride 

canis, canis m. or f. dog 


vacuus, -a, -um empty 

lepus, leporis m. hare 

Gallicus, -a, -um of Gaul, Gallic 

arvum, arvi n. (ploughed) field 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 

pés, pedis m. foot 

inhaere6, inhaerére, inhaesi, inhaesirus hold on 
tightly, stick, cling 

‘iam iamque, now all but 

extend6, extendere, extendi, extentus/exténsus 
make taut, stretch out 

string6, stringere, strinxi, strictus graze, skim, 
touch lightly 

rostrum, rostri n. snout, muzzle 

ambiguum, ambigui n. ambiguity; in ambigus, 
in an ambiguous state, in doubt 

comprend6, comprendere, comprendi, 
comprénsus take hold of, seize, catch 

morsus, morsis m. bite; pl., teeth, jaws 

éripid, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch 
away 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tactus touch; reach 

virgo, virginis f, maiden, virgin 

celer, celeris, celere swift, fast 
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Vocabulary 


> caput, capitis n. head 

> nimen, numinis n. divine power, divin- 
ity, divine spirit, numen 

> orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle 
> orbis terrarum, world 


> vultus, vultiis m. sing. or pl., expression; 
face 


> circumd6, circumdare, circumdedi, 
circumdatus place round; surround 

> for (1-tr.) speak, say 

> obstd, obstare, obstiti, obstatirus stand in 
the way; hinder, block (140) 

> veto, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid (140) 


> déterred, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus 
deter, prevent (§140) 

> prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus 
prevent; prohibit, forbid (140) 

> vereor, veréri, veritus sum be in awe of, 
respect; dread, fear (§139) 


> cingo, cingere, cinxi, cinctus surround; 
gird (on oneself) 

> constituG, cOnstituere, constitu, 
cOnstitiitus set up, establish; decide 

> rapid, rapere, rapul, raptus seize, 
tear away, carry (off) 
> éripis, éripere, éripui, éreptus 

tear away, snatch away 

> solvé, solvere, solvi, soliitus loosen; free, 

release; dissolve 


impedio, impedire, impedii/impedivi, 
impeditus hinder, impede (§140) 


interest, interesse, interfuit it is impor- 
tant, it concerns (141) 

>» miseret, miserére, miseruit or miseritum 
est it moves (one) to pity (§141) 
paenitet, paenitére, paenituit it causes 
(one) to repent or regret ()141) 
piget, pigére, piguit it disgusts (one), 
it irks (one) (§141) 

> pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est 
it makes (one) ashamed ({141) 
réfert, réferre, rétulit it is important, 
it concerns (§141) 

> taedet, taedére, taesum est it makes (one) 
tired or sick (§141) 


celer, celeris, celere swift 
dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 


né (conj.) introduces positive Fear clause, 
that (§139) 
quin (conj.) introduces Prevention clause, 
from (§140) 

> quod (conj.) the fact that 

> quominus (conj.) introduces Prevention 
clause, from (§140) 
ut (conj.) introduces negative Fear clause, 
that... not (§139) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


> In addition to meaning “head,” caput, capitis n. may mean the “life” of a man, particularly in oaths and 
when representing the price paid for an offense. caput is also used, with affection or contempt, to refer to 
the entire “person.” 

> niimen, niiminis n. is a noun formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb *nuo, *nuere, 
*nui, *nitus, “nod.”! nimen may mean the “divine will” that approves of or lies behind events or actions, 
or it may mean more generally the “divine power,” “divinity,” or “(divine) spirit” that each god possesses. 

> orbis, orbis, -ium m. may indicate many circular shapes (ring, circle, sphere, ball, disk). The idiom orbis 
terrarum (occasionally orbis terrae) is so common that sometimes orbis unmodified by a genitive form of 
terra may also mean “world.” 

> vultus, vultiis m. may refer to a particular facial “expression” or more generally to a person’s “countenance” 
or “appearance” (with an emphasis on the appearance of the face). In both the singular and the plural it 
may indicate a person’s “face.” When vultus is used in combination with 6s, vultus refers to the upper por- 
tion of the face, and 6s to the lower. 

> circumd6, circumdare, circumdedi, circumdatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix 
circum- to dé. It may appear with an Accusative, Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb (§146). circumdé 
may also mean “place” something (Accusative, Direct Object) “around” something (Dative with a Com- 
pound Verb). 

> for, fari, fatus sum is cognate with fama. for is far more common in poetry than in prose. It may take an 
Accusative, Direct Object or introduce a direct quotation. It does not introduce Indirect Statement. for is 
often used of the utterances of gods and occasionally of humans when they are speaking prophetically. 
COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM FOR DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. WHEN A COMPOUND OF FOR AP- 
PEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

> obst6, obstare, obstiti, obstatirus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to st6. It ex- 
hibits regular vowel weakening in the third principal part. obst6 may take a Dative with a Compound Verb 
and may introduce a Prevention clause ({140). 

» vetd, vetare, vetui, vetitus is an irregular first-conjugation verb. For constructions with vet6 see §140. 

» déterred, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix dé- to 
terred. déterred may introduce a Prevention clause (§140). 

> prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix pré- to 
habed. It exhibits regular vowel weakening in all four principal parts. For constructions with prohibed see 
(140. 

} vereor, veréri, veritus sum may introduce a Fear clause (139), and while it may mean “fear” or “dread,” it 
often means “respect” or “be in awe of” those who are greater in rank or being (gods, parents, kings). It 
has a broader meaning than time6, a verb that reports fear but not awe or reverence. COMPOUND VERBS 
FORMED FROM VEREOR DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

> cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus often appears with an Accusative, Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb ({146). 
It may also be used to mean “surround” or “encircle” something (Accusative, Direct Object) with some- 
thing (Ablative of Means). COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM CINGO DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

> constitu, constituere, constitui, constititus has a broad range of meanings, which include “station” or 
“draw up” (soldiers, troops); “establish” or “build” (towers, altars); “make” or “create” (the human race, 
laws, peace); and “fix,” “appoint,” or “agree upon” (a price, a specific day, boundaries). When cénstitué 
means “decide,” it is followed by an Object Infinitive. 

» rapid, rapere, rapui, raptus describes the violent action of seizing and carrying off things or people. It is 
also used to mean “(sexually) violate” or “rape.” 

> éripid, éripere, éripui, éreptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix é- to rapid. It ex- 
hibits regular vowel weakening in all four principal parts. Although éripid is a synonym of rapi6, it is also 
used to mean “snatch” or “rescue” (from danger, death). THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF 
RAPIO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ERIPIO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF RAPIO APPEARS IN 
READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

» The basic meaning of solv6, solvere, solvi, soliitus is “loosen” or “untie” (bonds, ropes). Its extended mean- 
ings include “free,” “release,” or “relax” (persons, souls, limbs). Finally, solv6 is used to mean “resolve,” 


1. While the simple verb *nuo6 does not occur in the Latin that survives, several compounds (e.g., abnud, adnud, 
innuo, and renuo) are common. 
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“acquit,” or “discharge” (problems, debts, vows, legal charges). COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM SOLVO DO 
NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. WHEN A COMPOUND OF SOLVO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

» miseret, miserére, miseruit or miseritum est has two third principal parts, which are equivalent in mean- 
ing. Both are rare in the Latin that survives. 

> pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est has two third principal parts, which are equivalent in meaning. pu- 
ditum est is rare. 

» The third principal part of taedet, taedére, taesum est appears only once in the Latin that survives. Slightly 
more frequent is the compound form pertaesum est. 

> When quod means “the fact that,” it introduces a noun clause with a verb in the indicative mood. Such a 
clause may be used with the impersonal verbs paenitet, piget, and pudet ({141), but quod-the-fact-that 
clauses also appear frequently with other verbs or in apposition to a variety of nouns or pronouns. 


Eius factum fortissimum meminerimus, quod vulnere acceptd vitam consulis servavit. 
We shall remember his very brave deed: the fact that, with a wound received, he saved the consul’s life. 


> qudminus is a compound conjunction made up of the relative pronoun qué (by which degree) and the 
comparative adverb minus (less). It is often written as two separate words (qué minus). The use of quomi- 
nus to introduce Prevention clauses ({140) reflects their origins as Purpose clauses. 


Derivatives Cognates 
caput capital; capitulate; captain; chapter; head; 
chief; decapitate 
cing6 cinch; succinct 
orbis orb; orbit 
paenitet penitent 
rapido rape; rapt; ravish; raven; rapid 
solvo dissolve; solute forlorn; -less; loose; lose; analysis 
taedet tedium 


vereor revere wary; aware; steward; guard 
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§139. Fear Clauses 


A verb or other expression of fearing may introduce a subordinate clause that ex- 
presses the thing feared. Such a clause, called a Fear clause, is introduced by the con- 
junction ut (that ... not) or né (that) and has its verb in the subjunctive mood ac- 
cording to the rules of sequence. For example: 


Magnopere metuit né filius in bell moriatur. 

Greatly he fears that (his) son in war will die. 

He greatly fears that his son will die in war. 

Pater timébat ut filius é bello redisset. 

The father was fearing that (his) son (out) from the war had not returned. 

The father was fearing that his son had not returned from the war. 

Una ciira socids movébat: né ROmani auxilium n6n mitterent. 

One concern the allies (d.o.) was stirring up: that the Romans aid (d.o.) were not 
sending/would not send. 

One concern was stirring up the allies: that the Romans were not sending/would 
not send aid. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. A Fear clause was originally an independent sentence whose verb was an Optative subjunc- 
tive expressing a wish in relation to a feeling of fear: 


Magnopere metuit. Né filius in bell6 moriatur. 
He greatly fears. If only his son would not die in war. 


Such a paratactic arrangement easily became one sentence: 


Magnopere metuit né filius in bell6 moriatur. 
He greatly fears that his son will die in war. 


The apparent reversal of the English translations of ut and né can be accounted for in this way: 


What one wishes would happen one fears will not happen (ut). 
What one wishes would not happen one fears will happen (né). 


2. In the third sentence above né. . . ndn (that . . . not) is used to introduce a negative Fear 
clause. In early Latin the conjunction ut introducing such a clause is much more common than 
né...ndon. By the classical period né . . . ndn is much more common than the simple ut, and it 
is regularly used when the expression of fearing is negated. For example: 


N6n metué né domum post bellum filius ndn redeat. 
I do not fear that my son will not return home after the war. 


3. The subjunctive verbs in Fear clauses follow the rules of sequence. Thus the syntax of, for ex- 
ample, moriatur is present subjunctive, Fear clause, primary sequence. In this sentence the 
present tense of the subjunctive indicates an action that is subsequent to the action of the main 
verb.’ Such a fear for the future may be expressed more emphatically with an active periphrastic: 


Magnopere metuit né filius in bell6 moritirus sit. 
He greatly fears that his son is going to/will die in war. 


2. Although the present subjunctive may also indicate an action that is simultaneous with the main verb, sense 
makes this less likely in this sentence. 
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4. In the second sentence above the subjunctive redisset is pluperfect to indicate an action that 
is prior to the action of the main verb. In the third sentence mitterent is imperfect to indicate an 
action that is either simultaneous with or subsequent to the action of the main verb. The tense 
of the English translation is determined by the relative time of the subjunctive to the main verb. 


@ Dri. 139, PAGE 593, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§140. Prevention Clauses 


A verb of hindering or preventing may introduce a subordinate clause that expresses 
the action hindered or prevented. Such a clause, called a Prevention clause, is intro- 
duced by the conjunction quéminus, né, or quin and has its verb in the subjunctive 
mood according to the rules of sequence. For example: 


Quid tibi obstat né Roma discédas? (obstd, obstare, obstiti, obstatirus stand in 
the way; hinder, block) 

What hinders you in order that from Rome you may not depart? 

What hinders you from departing from Rome? 

Timor mé déterruit quéminus in senati bene dicerem. (déterre6, déterrére, 
déterrui, déterritus deter, prevent) 

Fear deterred me by which the less in the senate I might speak well. 

Fear deterred me from speaking well in the senate. 

Bellum non déterrébit qguin agricolae in agris labérent. 

War wiill not prevent that the farmers in the fields not work. 

War will not prevent the farmers from working in the fields. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Prevention clauses closely resemble Purpose clauses. 
2. When the main clause is negated, or when negation is implied, the Prevention clause is in- 
troduced by the conjunction quin (as in the third sentence) or, less frequently, by quéminus. 
When the main clause is not negated, the Prevention clause is introduced by quéminus or né. 
3. The English words “from ing” (employing the English gerund) are used in translating 
Prevention clauses. Sometimes the subject of a Prevention clause is better translated as the di- 
rect object of the verb of preventing, as in the third sentence. 


Certain verbs of prohibiting or forbidding are not followed by a Prevention 
clause but regularly take an Object Infinitive with a Subject Accusative. For example: 


Caesar sus prohibuit castra relinquere. (prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus 
prevent; prohibit, forbid) 

Caesar prohibited his own men to abandon the camp. 

Caesar prohibited his own men from abandoning the camp. 

Té veto dé his loqui. (vetd, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid) 

I forbid you to speak about these things. 
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OBSERVATION 


Object Infinitives that follow verbs such as prohibeé and vet6 may be translated with the 
English words “from ing” or “to ” according to correct English usage. 


@ Dri tt 140, pAGE 597, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§141. Impersonal Constructions II: miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, réfert, interest 


Two groups of impersonal verbs, those expressing emotions and those expressing 
concern or interest, have a variety of words and constructions that may function as 
their subjects. 


Verbs Expressing Emotion 


miseret, miserére, miseruit or miseritum est it moves (one) to pity 
paenitet, paenitére, paenituit it causes (one) to repent or regret 
piget, pigére, piguit it disgusts (one), it irks (one) 

pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est it makes (one) ashamed 
taedet, taedére, taesum est it makes (one) tired or sick 


OBSERVATION 


The first and third principal parts of these verbs are given in the third person singular because 
impersonal verbs appear in that person and number only. Miseret and pudet have alternate 
third principal parts formed as impersonal passives. The third principal part of taedet is also an 
impersonal passive. 


The person affected by an emotion is expressed by an Accusative, Direct Object, 
and the cause or object of the emotion is regularly expressed in the genitive case. For 
example: 


Ilarum mé miseret. Those women move me to pity. 
I pity those women. 
Num Catilinam scelerum paenituit? (His) crimes did not cause Catiline to 
repent, did they? 
Catiline did not repent his crimes, did he? 


OBSERVATION 


Because the syntax of Latin sentences using these verbs is so different from the way English 
would express similar ideas, literal translations should be avoided. Translations such as the sec- 
ond ones given above are to be preferred. 


With the verbs paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet the genitive that expresses the 
cause or object of the emotion may be replaced by a Subject Infinitive (with or with- 
out a Subject Accusative). In addition, with the verbs paenitet, piget, and pudet the 
genitive may be replaced by a subject clause introduced by the conjunction quod, 
“the fact that.” 
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For example: 


Té pudeat haec dicere. (Subject Infinitive) 

Let saying these things make you ashamed. 

Let it shame you to say these things. 

Eum paenitébat quod nds reliquerat. (subject clause introduced by quod) 
The fact that he had abandoned us was causing him to regret. 

He was regretting the fact that he had abandoned us. 


Verbs Expressing Concern or Interest 


réfert, réferre, rétulit it is important, it concerns 
interest, interesse, interfuit it is important, it concerns 


The person to whom something is important or of concern is regularly expressed by 
the feminine singular ablative of a possessive adjective: mea, nostra, tua, or vestra.’ The 
person concerned may also be expressed in the genitive case. The cause or object of 
concern may be expressed by any of these: 


1. Neuter pronoun in the nominative case 

2. Subject Infinitive (with or without a Subject Accusative) 
3. Substantive Ut clause (subject clause); negative = né 

4. Indirect Question 


For example: 


Tuane hoc réfert? (neuter pronoun) 

Is this thing important to you? 

Mea réfert audire tuam sententiam. (Subject Infinitive) 

To hear your opinion is important to me. 

Mea maximé interest ut quam primum discédas. (Substantive Ut clause) 
It concerns me very greatly that you depart as soon as possible. 

Omnium intererat quid consili cénsulés caperent. (Indirect Question) 

It was important to all people what (of) plan the consuls were forming. 

What plan the consuls were forming was important to all people. 


OBSERVATIONS 

1. Réfert is a compound verb formed by the addition of ré (feminine singular ablative of rés) to 
the verb ferd. The feminine singular ablative of the possessive adjective in each of the first two 
sentences agrees with this prefixed ré: “it bears in respect to my situation (your situation).” 

2. In the third sentence the feminine singular ablative of the possessive adjective (mea) is used 
with interest by analogy with the usage with réfert. 

3. Literal English translations of sentences with réfert and interest should be avoided. Transla- 
tions such as those given above are to be preferred. 


@ Dritt 141, PAGE 601, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


3. The reflexive-possessive adjective sua is used rarely with réfert or interest in Indirect Statement. In such sit- 
uations, sua refers to the subject of the verb that introduces the Indirect Statement. 
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§142. Direct and Indirect Reflexives 


Reflexive pronouns and reflexive-possessive adjectives have been said to refer to the 
subjects of the clauses or sentences in which they appear. A reflexive so used may be 
called a direct reflexive. When a reflexive word in a subordinate clause points outside 
its own clause to the subject of the main verb, it is called an indirect reflexive. 

When the subject of an infinitive in Indirect Statement is different from the 
subject of the main verb, a reflexive pronoun or reflexive-possessive adjective ap- 
pearing within the Indirect Statement may be either a direct or an indirect reflexive. 
For example: 


Réx sénsit civés suam urbem regere non posse. (direct reflexive) 

The king perceived that the citizens were not able to rule their own city. 
Réx sénsit civés sé ddisse. (indirect reflexive) 

The king perceived that the citizens hated him. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence suam is a direct reflexive because it refers to civés, the subject of the 
clause in which suam appears. In the second sentence sé is an indirect reflexive because it 
refers to réx, the subject of the main clause. 


2. Context usually makes clear whether a reflexive is direct or indirect. Sometimes the intensive 
adjective ipse modifies a reflexive pronoun and identifies it as direct or indirect. For example: 
Réx sénsit civés sé ipsds Gdisse. (direct reflexive) 
The king perceived that the citizens hated their very selves. 


In subordinate clauses such as Purpose clauses, Indirect Commands, and In- 
direct Questions, reflexive pronouns and reflexive-possessive adjectives are often in- 
direct reflexives. That is, they refer to the subjects of the main clauses rather than to 
the subjects of the subordinate clauses in which they appear. For example: 


Imperator milités hortatus est ut gloriam sibi caperent. 

The commander urged the soldiers that they win glory for him. 
Caesar nescit ciir socii suis verbis parére n6lint. 

Caesar does not know why the allies are unwilling to obey his words. 


Sometimes reflexives are freely used to refer to grammatical elements that are 
not the subject of any clause, and in certain authors, direct and indirect reflexives are 
found within the same clause. For example: 


Ariovistus respondit . . . néminem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse. 
(perniciés, perniciéi f. ruin; contend6, contendere, contendi, contentus contend) 
Ariovistus answered . . . that no one had contended with him without his own ruin. 
(Caesar, DE BELLO GALLICco I.36) 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence sé is an indirect reflexive referring to Ariovistus, the subject of the main verb. 
Sua is a direct reflexive referring to néminem, the subject of the Indirect Statement. 


@ Dri 142, pace 609, MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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§143. Subjunctive by Attraction 


It has been observed that subordinate clauses in Indirect Statement regularly have 
their verbs in the subjunctive to indicate that the clause is part of the original direct 
statement (J109). Sometimes the subjunctive mood is also used in clauses that are 
subordinate to infinitives not in Indirect Statement or to other clauses with verbs in 
the subjunctive. A subjunctive verb so used is called a Subjunctive by Attraction and 
follows the rules of sequence. For example: 


Sapientis est fugere ubi periculum sentiat. 

It is characteristic of a wise man to flee when he perceives danger. 
Scisne quid pater, priusquam mortuus sit, dixerit? 

Do you know what the father said before he died? 

Hortabatur ut eadem quae dixisset dicerem. 

She was urging that I say the same things that she had said. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The information in a subordinate clause with a Subjunctive by Attraction is essential to the 
thought of the clause or infinitive on which it depends. For example, the clause ubi periculum 
sentiat in the first sentence indicates the essential circumstance under which a wise man would 
flee. An indicative verb in such a clause would indicate nonessential information. 


2. The syntax of, for example, dixisset is pluperfect subjunctive, Subjunctive by Attraction, sec- 
ondary sequence (prior time). 


§144. Supine 


In addition to the infinitive and the gerund, there is a third verbal noun in Latin 
called the supine, which appears in only two forms, the accusative singular and the 
ablative singular. The stem for the supine of all verbs may be obtained by dropping 
the ending from the fourth principal part. To this stem the endings -um (accusative) 
and -i (ablative) are added. For example: 


4th Principal Part Stem Accusative Supine Ablative Supine 
léctus léct- léctum léctii 
visus vis- visum vist 


OBSERVATION 

The endings of the supine have been borrowed from the fourth declension masculine/feminine 

endings. 

Each case of the supine has only one syntactic function. The accusative supine 
expresses purpose with a verb of motion (or a verb implying motion). The ablative 
supine is an Ablative of Respect. For example: 


Hostés oppugnatum patriam nostram veniunt. 

The enemies are coming for the purpose of attacking/to attack our country. 
Deds superat—si hoc fas est dictii. 

He surpasses the gods—if this thing is right in respect to saying/to say. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accusative supine in the first sentence appears with a verb that expresses motion, veni- 
unt. It takes a direct object, patriam. The accusative supine is translated “for the purpose of 


ing” or “to ies 
2. The ablative supine may be translated literally, “in respect to ____ing,” but an adverbial 
use of the English infinitive, “to ,” will often be more idiomatic. 


§145. Accusative of Respect 


Many Roman poets (and a few prose writers as well) chose to imitate Greek syntax 
in Latin for two distinct uses of the accusative case, each of which is sometimes 
called the Greek Accusative. 

When a noun in the accusative case is used to qualify or limit an adjective (often 
a perfect passive participle), it is called an Accusative of Respect. For example: 


Aenéas . . . 6s umerdsque ded similis . . . (umerus, umeri m. shoulder) 
Aeneas ... similar to a god in (respect to) (his) face and shoulders ... 
(Vergil, Aeneid 1.589) 


hdc concussa meti mentem . . . (concutid, concutere, concussi, concussus strike) 
(She) having been struck in respect to (her) mind by this fear . . . 
(Vergil, Aeneid XII.468) 


The syntax of each italicized word (6s, umer6s, mentem) is Accusative of Respect. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Accusative of Respect developed from the idea of extent inherent in the accusative case. 
Thus, for example, 6s umerdsque deo similis means “similar to a god to the extent of (his) face 
and shoulders,” “similar to a god as far as his face and shoulders.” 


2. The Accusative of Respect is similar in sense to the more common Ablative of Respect. 


3. Sometimes the noun in the Accusative of Respect is an adjective used as a substantive. For 
example: omnia sapiéns, “wise in (respect to) all things.” 


§146. Accusative, Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb 


In addition to the active and passive voices, ancient Greek has a middle voice, whose 
forms are most often identical to those of the passive. The middle voice in Greek, 
which frequently takes a direct object, is often used for actions that benefit or phys- 
ically affect the subject.? Certain passive verb forms in Latin are used to represent 
Greek middle voice verbs and so may take an Accusative, Direct Object. For example: 


4. The rare future passive infinitive is made with the accusative supine and the impersonal passive infinitive 
of ed. For example: Puté eum captum iri (I think that there is a going to capture him, I think that he is going to be 
captured). 


5. The existence of the middle voice in Greek is a remnant of the system of voice in IE, which had active and 
middle voices only. Many deponent verbs in Latin—verbs with passive forms that take direct objects—were in ori- 
gin middle voice verbs. 
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Ferrum cingitur. (cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus surround; gird [oneself ]) 
He girds a sword on himself. (Vergil, Aeneid 11.511) 

... cinctus [est] honGre caput. (caput, capitis n. head) 

(He) surrounded (his) head with honor. (Ovid, Ars Amatoria II1.392) 


The syntax of each italicized word (ferrum, caput) is Accusative, Direct Object of a 
Middle Voice Verb. 


OBSERVATION 


Although cingitur and cinctus (est) are passive in form, they should be considered middle: the 
subject of each performs the action of the verb, and each verb takes an Accusative, Direct Object 
of a Middle Voice Verb. Verbs that mean “put on” or “take off” (clothing, armor) may take such 
an accusative. 


§147. Historical Infinitive 


In vivid narration the present infinitive may appear in place of a finite verb in the im- 
perfect or perfect tense (simple past). An infinitive so used, usually with a subject in 
the nominative case, is called a Historical Infinitive.° For example: 


R6mani ex omnibus partibus, signé datd, oppugnare. 

The Romans from all parts, with the signal having been given, attacked. 

Catilina in prima acié stare, socids hortari. 

Catiline was standing in the first battle line; he was encouraging his allies. 

August6 mortuG, in urbe timére, in provinciis bellum exspectare. 

With Augustus having died, in the city people were afraid, in the provinces people were 
expecting war. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence the present active infinitive oppugnare stands for a perfect active indica- 
tive verb, past time, simple aspect. In the second sentence stare and hortari stand for imperfect 
active indicative verbs, past time, progressive aspect. Context usually makes clear which past 
tense a historical infinitive represents. 

2. The subjects of the Historical Infinitives in the first two sentences are nominative. The nomi- 
native subject of a Historical Infinitive is an exception to the general rule that subjects of infini- 
tives are in the accusative case. 

3. In the third sentence the Historical Infinitives timére and exspectare appear without subjects. 
Such a usage emphasizes the verbal action alone. However, when a Historical Infinitive ap- 
pears without a subject, a subject must be supplied (e.g., people, men, soldiers, they). 

4. Several Historical Infinitives often appear together when a scene of intense activity is re- 
ported. Historical Infinitives may also appear in combination with finite verbs. 


@ Dri 143-147, pAGE 613, MAY NOW BE DONE. 


6. The Historical Infinitive may look back to the earliest stage of the verb’s development, in which a verbal noun 
(the infinitive) with no endings to indicate person and number was placed with a noun subject simply to name the 


action being performed. 
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Short Readings 


1. Sosia, Amphitruo’s slave, remains firm in the face of his master’s threats to cut out his 
tongue. 


tamen quin loquar haec uti facta sunt hic, 
numquam wtll6 modo mé potes déterrére. (PLautus, AmpHiTRUO 559-60) 


uti = ut 


2. Megadorus describes his uncomfortable relationship with his would-be father-in-law, Euclio. 
... fastidit mei 
quia videt mé suam amicitiam velle: more hominum facit; 
nam si opulentus it petitum pauperioris gratiam, 
pauper metuit congrediri, per metum male rem gerit. 


idem, quando occAsi6 illaec periit, post sér6 cupit. (PLaurus, AULULARIA 245-49) 


fastidis, fastidire, fastidii/fastidivi, fastiditus quand6 (conj.) when 
be scornful (of), disdain (+ gen.); subject occasi6, occasidnis f. opportunity, chance 
is Euclio illaec = archaic form of illa 

opulentus, -a, -um rich séro (adv.) late; post sérG, too late 


pauper, pauperis poor 
congredior (con- + gradior) go near, approach; 
congrediri = archaic form of congredi 


3. Lyconides admits to his beloved’s mean father, Euclio, that he has already begun an affair 
with his daughter, who is betrothed to another. 


Lyconides. id adeo té 6ratum advenio, ut anim6 aequo igndscas mihi. 
Euchio. cur id ausu’s facere? ut id quod non tuom esset tangerés? 
Lyc. quid vis fieri? factum est illud: fieri infectum non potest. 

deds créd6 voluisse; nam ni vellent, non fieret, scio. 


(PLautus, AULULARIA 739-42) 


advenio (ad- + venid) come (to) tango, tangere, tetigi, tactus touch 
ign6sco (in- + ndscd), igndscere, ignGvi, infectus, -a, -um undone 
igndtum forgive, pardon (+ dat.) ni = nisi 


ausu’s = ausus es 


4. After doing all the talking, the slave Olympio won’t let Chalinus answer. 
abed intro. taedet tui sermonis. (PLautus, Casina 142) 


intr6 (adv.) within, inside 
serm6, sermOnis m. speech, talk, conversation 
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5. After explaining his plan of having one girl pretend to be two, Palaestrio lists possible 
excuses to avoid any request to see both girls at the same time. 
facilest: trécentae possunt causae conligi: 


“non domist, abiit ambulatum, dormit, ornatur, lavat, 


prandet, potat: .. .” (PLaurus, Mies Gioriosus 250-52) 
colligé (con- + legs), colligere, collégi, colléctus lav6, lavare/lavere, lavi, lautus/lotus wash 
collect, amass (oneself) 
dormi6, dormire, dormii/dormivi, dormitum prandeé, prandére, prandi, pransus eat breakfast; 
sleep, be asleep eat lunch 
orno (1-tr.) prepare, arrange; dress, beautify poto (1-tr.) drink 


6. Antipho’s daughter Panegyris explains to her father why neither she nor her two sisters are 
willing to be remarried. (The three sisters are waiting for their long-lost husbands.) 


Panegyris. Stultitiast, pater, vendatum dicere invitas canés. 

hostis est uxor, invita quae vird nuptum datur. 

Antipho. Certumne est neutram vostrarum! persequi imperium patris? 
Pan. Persequimur, nam quo! dedisti! nuptum, abire nolumus. 


(PLautus, SticHus 139-42) 


stultitia, stultitiae f foolishness, stupidity ivostrarum, supply sordrum 

vénor (1-intr.) go hunting, hunt persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
invitus, -a, -um unwilling conform to 

canis, canis m. or f. dog ‘quo = ab ed cui 

uxor, uxoris f. wife ‘dedisti, supply nos as direct object 


nubé, niibere, niipsi, nuptus marry (of a woman) 


7. A fragment from a lost Ennian tragedy, Erechtheus 
lapided sunt corde multi qués non miseret néminis.* 
(Ennius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 140) 


lapideus, -a, -um (made of) stone 
cor, cordis n. heart 
iThe redundant negative strengthens the negative idea. 


8. The poet employs alliteration to describe a gory death in battle. 
dscitat in campis caput 4 cervice revolsum 


sémianimésque micant oculi licemque requirunt. (ENntus, Sep. Inc. FRAG. 483-84) 


Oscit6 (1-intr.) gape mico, micare, micui, quiver, dart, flicker 
cervix, cervicis f: neck requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/ 
revelld, revellere, revelli, revulsus tear, tear away requisivi, requisitus try to find, look for 


sémianimis, sémianime half-alive; the first -i- of 
sémianimés is consonantal. 
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9. Micio discusses with his brother Demea the delinquent behavior of Demea’s son Aeschinus. 
Micio. Quid fécit? Demea. Quid ille fécerit?’ quem neque pudet 
quicquam neque metuit quemquam neque légem putat 
tenére sé Gillam... (Terence, ADELPHOE 84-86) 


‘f€cerit, perfect subjunc. in implied Indirect Question; supply rogasne 


10. Parmenio describes Philumena’s behavior toward her mother-in-law, Sostrata, since being 
forced to move into her mother-in-law’s house. 


Si quando ad eam’ accesserat! 
confabulatum, fugere é conspectt ilic6, 
vidére nolle . . . (Terence, Hecyra 181-83) 


quand6 (adv.) at any time, ever; si quand6 . . . accesserat = cum . . . accesserat, subject is Sostrata 
‘eam refers to Philumena. 

confabulor (1-intr.) converse, have a talk 

cOnspectus, conspectiis m. (range of) sight, view 

ilic6 (adv) at once, immediately 


11. In love with a prostitute, the young and poor Phaedria tries to get the pimp Dorio to listen 
to his excuses one more time. 


Phaedria. Audi quod dicam. Dorio. At enim taedet iam audire eadem miliéns. 
Ph. At nunc dicam quod lubenter audias. Do. Loquere, audio. 
(TERENCE, PHORMIO 487-88) 


at (conj.) but 
miliéns (adv.) a thousand times 
libenter (adv.) gladly 


12. Varro discusses the precise meaning of the verb for. 
fatur is qui primum hom6 significabilem dre mittit vocem. ab ed, antequam ita fa- 
ciant, pueri dicuntur infantés; cum id faciunt, iam fari. 
(Varro, Dé LincuA LaTinA VI.52) 


significabilis, significabile capable of conveying meaning, meaningful 
infans, infantis not speaking; subst., infant 


13. A Roman proverb 


Non réfert quis, sed quid dicat. ([Varro], SENTENTIAE 22) 
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14. While advocating that Pompey be given command in the East, Cicero explains and decries 
the attitude of many nations toward Rome. 


difficile est dictt, Quirités, quanto in odid simus apud exteras natidnés propter 
edrum quos ad eas per hds annds cum imperio misimus libidinés et inidrias. 
(Cicero, Pro LecE MANILIA 65) 


Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for Roman citizens in their public capacity) 
exter, extera, exterum external, foreign 

natid, natidnis f. nation 

libid6, libidinis f desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

initria, initiriae f. injury, injustice 


15. Cicero imagines what the populace would say to the prosecutor M. Juventus Laterensis if it 
were able to speak with one voice. Juventus was quaestor in Cyrene in 63 B.c.£., the year of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. 


“Désiderarunt té,” inquit, “oculi mei, cum ti essés Cyrénis; mé enim quam socids 
tua frui virttite malébam, et qué plis intererat, ed pliis aberat 4 mé, cum té non vidé- 
bam.” (Cicero, Pro PLanci6 13) 


désider6 (1-tr.) long for, desire 
Cyrénae, Cyrénarum f. pl. Cyrene (a town in northwest Libya) 
fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 


16. Cicero pauses in a speech to comment on the value of his own friendship. 
etenim ego dé mé tantum audeo dicere amicitiam meam voluptati pliribus quam 
praesidio fuisse, méque vehementer vitae meae paenitéret si in mea familiaritate 


locus esset némini nisi litigids6 aut nocenti. (Cicero, Pro PLANcIO 82) 


voluptas, voluptatis f: pleasure, joy familiaritas, familiaritatis f. close friendship 
praesidium, praesidii n. guard; defense, litigidsus, -a, -um fond of going to law, litigious 
protection nocéns, nocentis harmful, guilty 


vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly 


17. After he speaks about appropriate embellishment in oratory, Crassus notes that much de- 
pends on the makeup of the audience and other factors. 


réfert etiam qui audiant, senatus an populus an itidicés: frequentés an pauci an sin- 
gull, et qualés: ipsique oratdrés qua sint aetate, honore, auctoritate débet vidéri; tem- 
pus, pacis an belli, festinationis an Oti. (Cicero, De OraTore III.211) 


itidex, ididicis m. juror, judge 

frequéns, frequentis crowded; present in crowds 
singuli, -ae, -a individual, single, one at a time 
festinatid, festinatidnis f: haste, hurry 

Otium, Otii n. leisure 
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18. Scipio, a character in Cicero’s dialogue, recalls a story about the newborns Romulus and 
Remus. 
is’ igitur, ut natus sit, cum Remo fratre dicitur ab Amiulio, rége Albano, ob labefac- 


tandi régni timorem ad! Tiberim expOni iussus esse . . . (Cicero, De RE Pustica 11.4) 


tis refers to Romulus. régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 
Amilius, Amilii m. Amulius (legendary king of ‘ad, here, at, near 

Alba Longa) Tiberis, Tiberis m. (the) Tiber (a river that flows 
Albanus, -a, -um of or belonging to Alba Longa through Rome); Tiberim = acc. sing. 

(a Latin city predating Rome); Alban exp6nd (ex- + pond) place out; expose, abandon 


labefact6 (1-tr.) weaken, undermine 


19. Cicero recalls an outstanding trait of the orator Hortensius. 
primum memoria’ tanta—quantam in nulld cognovisse mé arbitror—ut quae 
sécum commentatus esset, ea sine scripto' verbis eisdem redderet quibus cégi- 
tavisset. (Cicero, Brutus 301) 


‘memoria, supply of Hortensius 

commentor (1-tr.) prepare beforehand, practice 
‘scriptum, scripti n. writing; script 

redd6 (red- + d6) give back; reproduce, repeat 


20. Cicero explains why an orator must have a thorough knowledge of history. 
nescire autem quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerum. quid 
enim est aetas hominis nisi ea memoria rérum veterum cum superidrum aetate 
contexitur? (Cicero, ORATOR 120) 


superior, superius upper; previous, earlier 
contex6, contexere, contexui, contextus weave together, connect, link 


21. Referring to the long, fortunate life of the Persian king Cyrus, Cato speaks about the pur- 
suits of old age. 


hac igitur fortiina frui licet senibus nec aetas impedit quo minus et céterarum rérum 
et in primis! agri colendi studia teneamus isque ad ultimum tempus senectitis. 


(Cicero, Dé SENECTUTE 60) 


fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) iisque (adv.) continuously, all the way 
senex, senis old; subst., old man ultimus, -a, -um farthest; last, final 
‘in primis, here, especially, above all senectis, senectiitis f: old age 


col6, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend 
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22. One of the most important laws of friendship 
haec igitur léx in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque rogémus rés turpés nec facidmus 
rogati. turpis enim exciisatid est et minimé accipienda cum in céteris peccatis, 
tum si quis contra rem publicam sé amici causa fécisse fateatur.* 
(Cicero, De Amicitia 40) 


sanci6, sancire, sanxi, sanctus ratify, confirm 
exciisati6, exciisatiOnis f. excuse, justification 
peccatum, peccati n. error, mistake; offense 
‘fateor, here, claim 


23. With a series of rhetorical questions Cicero expresses his exasperation at Antony’s actions. 
omniane bonis viris quae facere possunt facienda sunt, etiamne’ si turpia, si perni- 
cidsa erunt, si facere omnino non licébit? quid autem turpius aut foedius aut quod 
minus deceat quam contra senatum, contra civis, contra patriam exercitum diicere? 
quid vérd magis vituperandum quam id facere quod non liceat? licet autem némini 
contra patriam diicere exercitum . . . (Cicero, Puiuippics XIII 14) 


‘-ne implies that the preceding question must be repeated. 
pernicidsus, -a, -um destructive 

foedus, -a, -um foul, loathsome, atrocious 

decet, decére, decuit, it is becoming, it is proper 

vituper6 (1-tr.) find fault with, criticize 


24. A paragraph from a letter to Atticus on the unsavory state of affairs in the Roman Republic 
dé ré publica nihil habeo ad té scribere’ nisi summum odium omnium hominum 
in eds qui tenent omnia. mitatidnis tamen spés niilla. sed, quod facile sentias, 
taedet ipsum Pompeium eumque vehementer paenitet. non provided satis quem ex- 
itum futarum putem; sed certé videntur haec aliqu6! éruptira. 

(Cicero, Ap Articum II.22.6) 


tscribere, here, infinitive expressing purpose exitus, exittiis m. outcome 

mutatid, mitationis f- change ‘aliqué (adv.) in some direction 

vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly érumpo, érumpere, ériipi, éruptus break out, 
provided (pr6- + vides) foresee burst forth 


25. A passage from a letter of Caesar to Cicero quoted in a letter of Cicero to his friend Atticus 
neque illud mé movet: quod ii qui 4 mé dimissi sunt discessisse dicuntur ut mihi 
rursus bellum inferrent; nihil enim malo quam et mé mei similem esse et ills sui. 
(Cicero, AD ATTICUM IX.16.2) 


dimittd (dis- + mittd) send away, let go 
rursus (adv.) again 
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26. After admonishing Cicero not to let his grief over the death of his daughter keep him from 
actively participating in political life at a time of crisis, Sulpicius finally shows a little 
restraint. 


plira mé ad té dé hac ré scribere pudet né videar pridentiae tuae diffidere. 
(Cicero, AD FAMILiAREs IV.5.6) 


pridentia, pridentiae f. good sense, judgment, prudence 
diffids, diffidere, , diffisum lack confidence in, have no faith in (+ dat.) 


27. Cicero writes to Tiro, his freedman, secretary, and friend. 
sic habétd,’ mi Tird, neéminem esse qui mé amet quin idem té amet; et cum tua et 
mea maximé interest té valére, tum multis est ctirae. (Cicero, AD FamitiArés XV1.4.4) 


Thabéto = 2nd sing. fut. act. imper., consider 
Tird, Tirénis m. Tiro 


28. Caesar reports an early contact between himself and the Aedui, a Gallic tribe. 
Aedui, cum sé suaque ab iis! défendere non possent, légatos ad Caesarem mittunt' 
rogatum auxilium ... (Carsar, Dé Betto Gattico 1.11) 


Aedui, Aedudrum m. pl. (the) Aedui (a Gallic tribe) 

tiis refers to the Helvetians (a Gallic tribe). 

défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsus protect, defend 
tmittunt, historical use of present tense; translate as perfect 


29. When explaining his reasons for crossing the Rhine and pursuing war against certain Ger- 
man tribes, Caesar mentions a plea of one tribe allied to him. 


Ubii autem, qui tini ex Transrhénanis ad Caesarem légatds miserant, amicitiam 
fécerant, obsidés dederant, magnopere orabant ut sibi auxilium ferret quod graviter 
ab Suébis premerentur. (Cagsar, Dé BeLto GaLiico IV.16) 


Ubii, Ubidrum m. pl. (the) Ubii (a German tribe) 

Transrhénani, Transrhénanorum m. pl. those living across the Rhine 
obses, obsidis m. or f: hostage 

Suébi, Suéborum m. pl. (the) Suebi (a group of German tribes) 
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30. While on the march, the legions of Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta are 


ambushed by the Eburones, a Belgic tribe led by Ambiorix. Several lieutenants are seriously 
injured. 


his rebus permotus Q. Titurius, cum procul Ambiorigem suds cohortantem cén- 


spexisset, interpretem suum Cn. Pompeium ad eum mittit’ rogatum ut sibi militi- 
busque parcat. (Caesar, De Beto Gattico V.36) 


permoveo (per- + moved) thoroughly move, Cn. Pompeius, Cn. Pompeii m. Gn. Pompey 
disturb Tmittit, historical use of present tense; here 

Q. Titurius, Q. Titurii m. Q. Titurius introduces both secondary (conspexisset) and 

procul (adv.) at a distance, from a distance primary (parcat) sequence, the latter to 

Ambiorix, Ambiorigis m. Ambiorix emphasize the Indirect Command 

cohortor (co- + hortor) (1-tr.) exhort, encourage parcd, parcere, peperci, parstirus be merciful, be 

cOnspici6, cOnspicere, cOnspexi, cOnspectus sparing (+ dat.) 


perceive, observe 
interpres, interpretis m. or f. go-between, agent; 
interpreter 


31. Caesar summarizes the military situation after he has pursued and hemmed in the troops 
led by Afranius and Petreius, two of Pompey’s generals. 


si proelium committerétur, propinquitas castrorum celerem superatis ex fuga re- 
ceptum dabat.! hac dé causa cOnstituerat signa inferentibus resistere, prior proelid 


non lacessere. (Caesar, Dé Bex16 Civiti 1.82) 


committd (con- + mittd) join, engage in resist6, resistere, restiti, —— halt; make a stand 
propinquitas, propinquitatis f nearness, against, resist (+ dat.) 

proximity lacess6, lacessere, lacessii/lacessivi, lacessitus 
receptus, receptiis m. withdrawal, retreat challenge; provoke, rouse 


‘dabat, imperf. indic. used for vividness in 
apodosis of Present Contrary-to-Fact 
conditional sentence 


32. A description of a valiant legion fighting a rearguard action 
quae! tamen fortiter vincentium impetum sustinuit magnis copiis hostium circum- 
data; praesentissim6 anim6 pugnans in orbem sé recépit ad radicés montium. 


({CAgsAR], Dé BELLO ALEXANDRINO 40) 


quae, connective relative; antecedent is the praeséns, praesentis present; resolute 

26th legion recipio (re- + capid) take back; sé recipere, to 
impetus, impetiis m. attack, assault draw back, to retreat 
sustined (sub- + tened), sustinére, sustinui, radix, radicis, -ium f. root; sing. or pl., lower part, 


sustentus withstand foot 
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33. The historian describes the virtue of the citizen of the early Roman Republic. 
sé quisque hostem ferire, mirum ascendere, cnspici dum tale facinus faceret prop- 
erabat. (Sattust, Bettum CATILINAE 7) 


ferid, ferire, é strike, hit 

ascend6, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsus climb up, ascend, scale 
conspicid, cOnspicere, cOnspexi, cOnspectus perceive, observe 
facinus, facinoris n. deed 

propero (1-tr.) hasten, rush; be eager 


34. After the historian describes the moral decline in Roman society, he comments on how 
Catiline made use of the situation. 


in tanta tamque conrupta civitate Catilina, id quod factt facillumum erat, omnium 
flagitidrum atque facinorum circum sé tamquam stipatorum catervas habébat. 


(SALLUsT, BELLUM CAarTILINAE 14) 


corruptus, -a, -um corrupt tamquam (conj.) as it were, as if 
flagitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace stipator, stipatoris m. bodyguard, attendant 
facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime caterva, catervae f. throng, crowd, troop 


circum (prep. + acc.) around 


35. Speaking in the senate in the debate about punishment for the Catilinarian conspirators, a 
young Julius Caesar credits the ancestors with good judgment. 


maiorés nostri, patrés conscripti, neque consili neque audaciae umquam eguére; 
neque illis superbia obstabat quo minus aliéna institita, si modo proba erant, imi- 


tarentur. (SatLust, BELLUM CaTILINAE 51) 


eged, egére, egul, lack, want, need (+ gen.) institiitum, iInstitiiti n. practice, custom, usage 

superbia, superbiae f. pride; arrogance, probus, -a, -um excellent; upright, virtuous 
haughtiness imitor (1-tr.) copy, follow, imitate 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, 


foreign 


36. Adherbal gives the Roman senate a reason why it should help him against his cousin 

Jugurtha. 
. erat maiestatis populi Romani prohibére initiriam neque pati quoiusquam 

régnum per scelus créscere. (SatLust, Bettum IuGuRTHAE 14) 

maiestas, maiestatis f. greatness, grandeur, excellence 

initria, inidiriae f injustice, injury 

régnum, régni n. royal power 

crésco, créscere, crévi, crétus increase, grow 
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37. The historian describes the scene after Marius and the Roman forces win a bloody battle 
against Jugurtha, a Numidian king. 


tum spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus: sequi, fugere, occidi, capi; equi 
atque viri adflicti, ac multi volneribus acceptis neque fugere posse neque quiétem 


pati, niti modo ac statim concidere . . . (Sattust, Beztum IuGURTHAE 101) 


spectaculum, spectaculi n. sight, spectacle quiés, quiétis f. rest, repose; inaction 
horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful nitor, niti, nixus/nisus sum rest upon, rely 
pated, patére, patui, lie open upon; make an effort, strive 

occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill, slaughter statim (adv.) immediately 

equus, equi m. horse concid6 (con- + cad6) fall down, collapse; fall 


afflig6, affligere, afflixi, afflictus dash, strike, cast dead 
down; injure, shatter 


38. Queen Dido graciously welcomes a band of surviving Trojans. 
tum breviter Did6d vultum démissa profatur: 


“solvite corde metum, Teucri, séclidite ciiras.” (Vercm, Aenerp 1.561—62) 


démitt6 (dé- + mittd) let down, drop 

profor (pr6- + for) speak out 

cor, cordis n. heart; mind 

Teucri, Teucrd6rum m. pl. descendants of Teucer, Teucrians, Trojans 
sécliid6, sécliidere, séclisi, sécliisus separate; put away 


39. Aeneas describes the dreadful appearance of Hector’s ghost. 
ei mihi, qualis erat, quantum mitatus ab illo 
Hectore qui redit exuvids inditus Achilli 


vel Danaum Phrygids iaculatus puppibus ignis! (Vercu, Agnerp II.274—76) 


ei (interj.) expression of anguish, o! alas!; ei mihi, Danai, Danadrum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks; 
woe is me! Danaum = gen. pl. 
Hector, Hectoris m. Hector (son of Priam) Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
exuviae, exuvidrum f. pl. (stripped) armor region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 
indu6, induere, indui, inditus put on iaculor (1-tr.) strike, throw, hurl 
Achillés, Achilli m. Achilles puppis, puppis, -ium f. stern (of a boat); ship 


40. Aeneas describes the effects of hearing the ghostly voice of a former Trojan comrade, 
Polydorus. 


tum véro ancipiti mentem formidine pressus 


obstipui steteruntque! comae et vox faucibus haesit. (Verci, Aenesp III.47—48) 


anceps, ancipitis two-headed, double; wavering, isteterunt = archaic form of stetérunt 

doubtful coma, comae f. sing. or pl., hair 
formid6, formidinis f fear, terror faucés, faucium f. pl. jaws, gullet, throat 
obstipéscé, obstipéscere, obstipui, be haered, haerére, haesi, haesiirus stick, cling, hold 


stupefied, be dumbstruck fast (+ dat.) 
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41. The poet describes Aeneas’s perplexity after he has been commanded by Mercury to leave 
Carthage. 
heu quid agat? quo nunc réginam ambire furentem 
audeat adfatii? quae prima exordia sumat? 
atque animum nunc hic celerem nunc dividit illtic 


in partisque rapit varias perque omnia versat. (VerciL, AENEID IV.283—86) 


ambio (ambi- + ed), ambire, ambii/ambivi, siim6, siimere, stiimpsi, stimptus take up, seize 

ambitus go around divid6, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide 
furd, furere, ; rage, rave varius, -a, -um varied; changeable; conflicting 
affatus, affatiis m. address, utterance verso (1-tr.) twist, keep turning 


exordium, exordii n. starting point, beginning 


42. The poet describes Mercury as he appears to Aeneas in a dream. 
huic sé forma dei vultti' redeuntis eodem 
obtulit in somnis rursusque ita visa moné€re est, 


omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque coloremque 


et crinis flavo6s et membra decOra iuventa: . . . (Vercit, AENEID 1V.556—59) 
forma, formae f: shape, form crinis, crinis, -ium m. sing. or pl., hair 
offers (ob- + ferd), offerre, obtuli, oblatus put in flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond 
(one’s) path; offer, present, reveal membrum, membri n. limb 
somnus, somni m. sleep; dream decGrus, -a, -um becoming; honorable, seemly 
rursus (adv.) again iuventa, iuventae f. youth(fulness) 


color, coloris m. color; col6remque elides into 
the next line. 


43. Pallas, son of King Evander, greets Aeneas and his companions, who have come to Evan- 
der’s pastoral kingdom seeking aid for the war in Italy. 


... ‘luvenés, quae causa subégit 
ignotas temptare vias? quo tenditis?” inquit. 
“qui genus? unde domo? pacemne hic fertis an arma?” (Vercit, Agnerp VIII.112-14) 


iuvenis, iuvenis m. young man 

subig6 (sub- + ag6), subigere, subégi, subactus incite, impel 
ignOtus, -a, -um unknown 

tempto (1-tr.) try, test, attempt 

tend6, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus stretch out, extend; aim, head 
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44. Abandoned by Theseus on the island of Naxos, Ariadne ponders her situation. 
quid faciam? quo sola ferar? vacat insula culta. 
non hominum vided, non ego facta boum. 
omne latus terrae cingit mare; navita nusquam, 


nulla per ambiguas puppis ita vias. (Oviv, Heroes X.59-62) 


vaco (1-intr.) be empty, be without (+ abl.) navita = nauta 

cultus, cultiis m. cultivation; civilization nusquam (ady.) nowhere 

bos, bovis m. or f. bull; cow; pl., cattle; ambiguus, -a, -um wavering, doubtful; 
boum = gen. pl. untrustworthy, treacherous 

latus, lateris n. side puppis, puppis, -ium f. stern (of a boat); ship 


45. The poet reveals why women go to public games and why men may wish to go there, too. 


spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. (Ovip, Ars AmAToriA I.99) 


46. Could the poet write prose? 
saepe pater dixit, “studium quid initile temptas? 
Maeonidés nillas ipse reliquit opés.” 
motus eram dictis, totoque Helicdne relictd 
scribere temptabam verba solita modis. 
sponte sua carmen numerds veniébat ad aptos, 


et quod temptabam scribere versus erat. (Ovip, Trista IV.10.21-26) 


initilis, indtile useless *spons, *spontis f. will, volition 

tempt6 (1-tr.) test; try, attempt numerus, numeri m. number; rhythm, meter 

Maeonidés, Maeonidae m. (a) Maeonian or aptus, -a, -um composed, fitted together; ready, 
Lydian man; Homer fitting 

*ops, opis f. power; pl., resources, wealth versus, versus m. verse, line (of poetry) 


Helic6n, Helicénis m. Mount Helicon (in 
Boeotia) (sacred to Apollo and the Muses) 


47. The exiled poet addresses his wife. 
barbara mé tells orbisque novissima’ magni 
sustinet et saevo cinctus ab hoste locus. 
hinc ego traicerer—neque enim mea culpa cruenta est— 


esset, quae débet, si tibi cara mei. (Ovip, Trist1a V.2.31—34) 


barbarus, -a, -um foreign, strange; barbarous, traici6 (trans- + iacid) transport, transfer 
uncivilized culpa, culpae f: guilt, blame; fault, offense 
telliis, telliiris f earth, land cruentus, -a, -um bloody 


‘novissima, here, most remote, extreme 
sustined (sub- + teneG), sustinére, sustinul, 
support, sustain 
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48. The exiled poet resorts to prayer. 


adloquor én abséns absentia nimina supplex, 


si fas est homini cum love posse loqui. (Ovin, Tristia V.2.45—46) 


alloquor (ad- + loquor) address 
én (interj.) behold! look! 
supplex, supplicis suppliant, humble 


49. The poem informs a friend in Rome how the poet in exile feels about him. 


nec patriam magis ille’ suam désiderat et quae 


plirima cum patria sentit abesse sibi, 


quam vulttis oculdsque tuds, 6 dulcior illo 


melle quod in céris Attica ponit apis. (Ovip, Tristia V.4.27—30) 


lille refers to the poet. 
désider6 (1-tr.) long for, desire 
mel, mellis n. honey 


céra, cérae f. beeswax; wax cell; pl., honeycomb 
Atticus, -a, -um Attic, Athenian 
apis, apis, -ium f bee 


50. A plan of Tarquinius Priscus, fifth of the legendary kings of Rome, and an event that 


disrupted it 


muro quoque lapided circumdare urbem parabat cum Sabinum bellum coeptis" in- 


tervénit. adedque ea subita rés fuit ut prius Aniénem transirent hostés quam obviam 


ire ac prohibére exercitus Romanus posset. (Livy, As Urse Conpitd 1.36.1) 


lapideus, -a, -um (made of) stone 

Sabinus, -a, -um Sabine (of a territory and people 
northeast of Rome) 

‘coeptum, coepti n. undertaking, enterprise, 
scheme 

interveni6 (inter- + venio) interrupt 

subitus, -a, -um sudden 


Anién, Aniénis m. (the) Anio (a river in northern 
Latium) 

transe6 (trans- + e6), transire, transii/transivi, 
transitus go across, cross 

obviam (adv.) in the way of, so as to meet; 
obviam ire, to go to meet 


51. The historian describes the consul Volumnius’s experience in fighting the Sallentini, a 


Samnian people living in the heel of Italy. 


Volumnium proévinciae’ haud paenituit. multa secunda proelia fécit; aliquot urbés 


hostium vi cépit. praedae erat largitor et benignitatem per sé gratam comitate adiu- 


vabat militemque’ his artibus fécerat et periculi et laboris avidum. 


(Livy, AB Urse ConpiTA [X.42.5) 


Volumnius, Volumnii m. Volumnius 

\provincia, here, task, assignment 

secundus, -a, -um favorable 

aliquot (indecl. adj.) several 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder 

largitor, largitoris m. bestower, giver 

benignitas, benignitatis f kindness, benevolence, 
generosity 


comitas, comitatis f. friendliness, charm 

adiuv6, adiuvare, adiiivi, adiiitus help, assist; 
augment, enhance 

‘miles, here, collective singular, soldiery, soldiers 

avidus, -a, -um greedy; eager (for), hungry (for) 
(+ gen.) 
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52. When Hannibal was crossing the Appenines near the end of winter, he and his troops were 
overwhelmed by a violent storm. 


tum véro ingenti sono caelum strepere et inter horrendds fragorés micare ignés; 


capti auribus et oculis metti omnés torpére; . . . (Livy, As Ure Conpira XXI1.58.5) 


sonus, soni m. sound, noise mic6, micare, micui, dart, flicker, flash 
strepo, strepere, strepui, strepitum make a loud auris, auris, -ium f. ear 

noise, crash torpedo, torpére, ; be struck numb, be 
horrendus, -a, -um terrible, tremendous paralyzed 


fragor, fragdris m. crash, roar 


53. After describing a tremendous Roman victory over the Carthaginians in 207 B.c.z., the his- 
torian recounts a horrific moment in the Roman camp. 


C. Claudius consul cum in castra redisset, caput Hasdrubalis, quod servatum cum 
cura attulerat, prdici ante hostium statidnés, captivosque Afros vinctés ut erant os- 
tendi, duds etiam ex iis soltitds ire ad Hannibalem et expromere quae Acta essent 
iussit. (Livy, As Urge ConpitA XXVII.51.11) 


C. Claudius, C. Claudii m. C. Claudius (consul captivus, captivi m. prisoner of war, captive 
207 B.c.E.) Afer, Afra, Afrum African 
Hasdrubal, Hasdrubalis m. Hasdrubal vinci6, vincire, vinxi, vinctus bind, join, fetter 
(Carthaginian general and brother of Hannibal) ostend6, ostendere, ostendi, ostentus/osténsus 
affer6 (ad- + fer), afferre, attuli, allatus bring present, show 
with one expromo, expromere, exprompsi, expromptus 
proicid (pro- + iacid) throw forward, fling bring forth, disclose, reveal 


statid, statidnis f guard post 


54. After a furious attack fails to deter the Carthaginians, the praetor Quinctilius Varus ad- 
dresses the proconsul in charge, Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. 


“lentior, ut vidés, fit pugna, et indiiratur praeter spem! resistendo hostium timor, ac 


né vertat in audaciam periculum est.” (Livy, As Urse ConpiTA XXX.18.3) 


lentus, -a, -um slow; tough ispés, here, expectation 
pugna, pugnae f. fight resist, resistere, restiti, resist, withstand 
indir6 (1-tr.) make hard, harden; steel vert6, vertere, verti, versus turn 


55. The leader of the Achaeans, allies of Rome involved in a dispute with the Spartans, con- 
cludes an appeal. 


verémur quidem vos, Romani, et si ita vultis, etiam timémus: sed plus et verémur et 


timémus deds immortalés. (Livy, As Urse ConpitA XXXIX.37.17) 
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56. About to assume the governorship of Nearer Spain, Ti. Sempronius describes the nature of 
the people in that province and the challenges that lie ahead for him. 
dicti' quam 1é facilius est prévinciam ingenio ferdcem, rebellatricem cénfécisse.! 
paucae civitatés, ut quidem ego audio, quas vicina maximé hiberna premébant, in 
ius dicidnemque vénérunt; ulteridrés in armis sunt. (Livy, AB Urs ConpiTA XL.35.13) 


ferdx, ferdcis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant hiberna, hiberndrum n. pl. winter quarters, 


rebellatrix, rebellatricis rebellious winter (military) camp 
‘confici6, here, subdue, pacify dicid, dicidnis f sovereignty, sway, power 
vicinus, -a, -um neighboring ulterior, ulterius farther, more distant 


57. M. Servilius addresses the soldiers who are preventing the triumph of their general, L. 
Aemilius Paulus, after his victory in Macedonia. A jealous rival had roused the soldiers’ re- 
sentment against Paulus, who had refused to let his troops indiscriminately seize booty 
after the victory. 


aliquis est Romae, praeter Persea, qui triumphari dé Macedonibus ndlit; et eum non 
isdem manibus discerpitis quibus Macedonas vicistis? vincere vos prohibuisset si 


potuisset, qui triumphantis urbem inire prohibet. (Livy, As Urse ConpitA XLV.38.2) 


Perseus, Persei m. Perseus (last king of discerp6, discerpere, discerpsi, discerptus tear to 
Macedonia); Persea = acc. sing. pieces 
triumpho (1-intr.) celebrate a triumph, triumph ineo (in + e6), inire, inii/inivi, initus enter 


Macedones, Macedonum m. pl. Macedonians (a 
people of northern Greece); Macedonas = acc. pl. 


58. Seneca concludes a letter to Lucilius, in which he has argued about the advantage of what 
many fear most. 


nega nunc magnum beneficium esse natirae quod necesse est mori. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EPIsTULAE MOrALEs CI.14) 


nego (1-tr.) deny 
beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, benefit 


59. Creon explains why he does not want to tell Oedipus what he knows. 
ubi turpis est medicina, sanari piget. (Seneca THE YOUNGER, Oepipus 515) 


medicina, medicinae f. medicine 
sano (1-tr.) heal, cure 


60. While consoling his friend Polybius, whose brother has recently died, Seneca reminds him 
of a parallel from history. 


quid tibi referam Scipionem Africanum, cui mors fratris in exilid nuntiata est? 
is frater, qui Eripuit fratrem carceri, non potuit éripere fato. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DiALoci XI.14.4) 


Scipio Africanus, Scipionis Africani m. (P. Cornelius) Scipio Africanus (consul 205 B.c.e.) 
nunti6 (1-tr.) announce, report 
carcer, Carceris m. prison 
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61. Quintilian recalls an opinion of Socrates. 


... SOcratés inhonestam sibi crédidit drati6nem quam ei Lysias red composuerat. . . 
(QuintiLiaN, InstiTUTIO OrATORIA 11.15.30) 


Socratés, Sdcratis m. Socrates 
inhonestus, -a, -um dishonorable, disgraceful 


Lysias, Lysiae m. Lysias (an Athenian orator and contemporary of Socrates) 
reus, rei m. defendant 


compono (com- + p6nd) put together; compose 


62. The poet boldly addresses a goddess. 
nullum nimen habés si sit priidentia: nds té, 


nos facimus, Fortiina, deam caeldque locamus. (JuveNAL, SATURAE X.365—66) 


pridentia, priidentiae f’ good sense, prudence 
locé (1-tr.) place 


63. The satirist urges more care in the raising of a son than in preparing for a guest. 
gratum est quod patriae civem populoque dedisti, 
si facis ut patriae sit idéneus, itilis agris, 
utilis et bellorum et pacis rébus agendis. 
plirimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus hunc ti 
moribus instituas .. . (JuvENAL, Sarurag XIV.70-—74) 


iddneus, -a, -um suitable, apt, capable 
itilis, Gtile useful 
institud, instituere, institui, instititus instruct, train, educate 


64. The beginning of a speech by Agricola to his troops before battle 
septimus annus est, commilitonés, ex quo virtite et auspiciis imperil Romani, 
fidé atque opera vestra Britanniam vicistis. tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu forti- 
tadine adversus hostis seu patientia ac labore paene adversus ipsam rérum na- 
turam opus fuit, neque mé militum neque vos ducis paenituit. 


(Tacitus, De ViTA AGRICOLAE 33) 


commilité, commiliténis m. fellow soldier fortitiids, fortitidinis f bravery, fortitude 
auspicium, auspicii n. augury, omen adversus (prep. + acc.) in opposition to, against, 
opera, operae f. effort, work in the face of 
Britannia, Britanniae f Britain patientia, patientiae f: endurance, hardiness 
expeditid, expeditionis f’ military operation, paene (adv.) nearly, almost 

expedition 


seu (conj.) or if, whether; seu...seu..., 
whether ... or (if)... 
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65. After recording the differing traditions about the emperor Galba’s last words, the historian 


appends a tart remark. 


non interfuit occidentium quid diceret.! (Tacitus, Historiag 1.41) 


occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill, slaughter 
idiceret, subject is Galba 


66. The historian describes a battle between Roman forces and the Cherusci, a German tribe 
led by the fierce Arminius, whose first attempt to break through the line of Roman archers 


had been rebuffed. 


nisi tamen corporis et impetii equi pervasit, oblitus faciem sud cruore né nosceré- 


tur. quidam adgnitum 4 Chaucis inter auxilia Romana agentibus’ émissumque tra- 


didérunt. (Tacitus, AnnAzés II.17) 


nisus, *nisiis m. exertion, effort 

impetus, impetiis m. attack; onset, rush; vigor, 
force 

equus, equi m. horse 

pervad6, pervadere, pervasi, pervasus pass 
through, penetrate, prevail; pervasit, subject is 
Arminius 

oblinG, oblinere, oblévi, oblitus smear, coat, cover 


faciés, faciéi f. face; appearance 

cruor, crudris m. blood, gore 

agn6sco (ad- + n6dscG), agndscere, agn6vi, 
agnitus recognize, identify 

Chauci, Chaucdrum m. pl. (the) Chauci (a 
German tribe) 

‘ago, here, do service 

Emittd (€- + mittd) set free, release 


67. The historian recounts an old story indicating the extent of the emperor Tiberius’s frustra- 


tion with the senate. 


memoriae proditur Tiberium, quotiés ciiria égrederétur, Graecis verbis in hunc 


modum éloqui solitum, “6 hominés ad servititem paratds!” scilicet etiam illum qui 


libertatem publicam nollet tam prdiectae servientium patientiae taedébat. 


(Tacitus, ANNALEs III.65) 


prodo (pro- + dd) hand down, transmit 
quotié(n)s (rel. adv.) as often as, whenever 
ciiria, ciiriae f: the Curia, the senate house 
Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

éloquor (€- + loquor) utter, say 

scilicet (particle) to be sure, no doubt, of course 


proiectus, -a, -um prominent; abject, groveling 

servi0, servire, servii/servivi, servitum be a 
slave, be enslaved 

patientia, patientiae f, endurance, patience; 
submissiveness 
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1. Cicero, Prd S. Roscid Amerind 56—57 


Cicero likens prosecutors to the geese and dogs maintained at public expense in order to 
guard the Capitoline hill. 

anseribus cibaria piiblicé locantur et canés aluntur in Capitdlio ut significent si! furés 
vénerint. at firés interndscere non possunt, significant tamen si qui nocti in 
Capitolium vénerint et, quia id est suspicidsum, tametsi bestiae sunt, tamen in eam 
partem! potius peccant quae est cautior. quod si lice quoque canés latrent cum deds 
salatatum aliqui vénerint, opinor, eis criira suffringantur quod Acrés sint etiam tum 
cum suspicio nilla sit. simillima est acctisatorum ratio. alii vestrum anserés sunt qui 
tantum modo! clamant, nocére non possunt, alii canés qui et latrare et mordére pos- 
sunt. cibaria vobis praebéri vidémus; vos autem maximé débétis in eds impetum 
facere qui merentur. hoc populd gratissimum est. deinde, si volétis, etiam tum 
cum véri simile erit aliquem commisisse, in suspiciOne latratote; id quoque con- 


cédi potest. sin autem sic agétis ut arguatis aliquem patrem occidisse neque dicere 


anser, anseris m. or f. goose 


cibaria, cibaridrum n. pl. ration or allowance (of 


food provided to animals); provisions 

locd (1-tr.) place 

canis, canis m. or f. dog 

alé, alere, alui, al(i)tus feed, nourish 

Capitdlium, Capitdlii n. (the) Capitoline hill 

significd (1-tr.) indicate, signify 

‘si, here, introduces Indirect Question 

fir, firis, -ium m. thief, robber 

at (conj.) but 

intern6dsco (inter- + ndsc), interndscere, 
intern6vi, interndtus distinguish; pick out 
(from others) 

noctu = nocte 

suspici6sus, -a, -um suspicious 

tametsi (conj.) even though 

bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal 


tin eam partem ... quae... . to that side that... 


potius (adv.) rather 

peccé (1-intr.) make a mistake, err 

cautus, -a, -um cautious 

latrd (1-intr.) bark; make a noise; latratote = 
2nd pl. fut. act. imper., bark 

saliit6 (1-tr.) say hello; call upon, pay one’s 
respects (to) 


opinor (1-tr.) suppose, imagine, think 

cris, criiris n. leg 

suffring6, suffringere, ; 
lower part of 

suspici6, suspicionis f, suspicion; reason for 
suspicion 

acciisator, acctisatoris m. prosecutor 


break the 


ratid, ratidnis f, account, reason; reasoning; way, 


method 

‘tantum modo only, merely 

clam6 (1-intr.) shout, make a noise 

noce6, nocére, nocui, nocitirus be harmful, 
harm, do harm 

morded, mordére, momordi, morsus bite, 
wound (with the teeth) 

praebed, praebére, praebui, praebitus furnish, 
provide 

impetus, impetiis m. attack, assault 

mereor, meréri, meritus sum deserve 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

committ6 (con- + mittd) commit (an offense); 
break a law, offend 

concéd6 (con- + céd6) (tr.) concede, grant 

sin (conj.) but if 

arguo, arguere, argui, argiitus charge, allege 

occid6, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 
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possitis aut qua ré aut qué modo, ac tantum modo’ sine suspicione latrabitis, crura 
quidem vobis ném6 suffringet, sed, si ego hos? bene névi, litteram illam? cui vos 
Usque e6 inimici estis ut etiam Kal. omnis dderitis ita vehementer ad caput adfigent 


ut postea néminem alium nisi fortiinas vestras acctisare possitis. 


itantum modo, only, merely iisque (adv.) continuously; all the way (to); 
suspici6, suspicidnis f. suspicion; reason for disque e6, to such an extent, so 
suspicion Kalendae, Kalendarum f. pl. the Kalends (the first 
latr6 (1-intr.) bark; make a noise day of a month); Kal. = Kalendas 
cris, criiris n. leg vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly 
suffring6, suffringere, F break the affig6, affigere, affixi, affixus fix, fasten, attach 
lower part of posted (adv.) after, afterward 
thos refers to the judges. acciis6 (1-tr.) blame, find fault with; charge, 
‘litteram illam that infamous letter (K, for accuse 


kalumniator, false accuser; a prosecutor could 
be so branded if he was found guilty of bring- 
ing false charges) 


While Sulla ruled Rome as a dictator in 80 B.c.£., young Cicero defended S. Roscius Amerinus against charges of 
murdering his own father. Roscius had been framed by those who had arranged the murder, two of his father’s rel- 
atives conspiring with a freedman of Sulla to acquire the property of the dead man. The Pro S. Roscid Ameriné shows 
Cicero’s rhetorical style in the making amid a complex political situation. 
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2. Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationés 1.9 


In the hope that a discussion about death may be presented more suitably, Cicero offers an 
imitation of a Socratic dialogue. 


Auditor. Malum mihi vidétur esse mors. 

Magister. lisne, qui mortui sunt, an iis, quibus moriendum est? 
Utrisque.’ 

. Est miserum, igitur, quoniam malum. 
Cette. 

. Ergo et ii quibus événit iam ut morerentur et ii quibus éventirum est miseri. 
Mihi ita vidétur. 

. Némo ergo non miser. 


Prorsus némo. 


ee Se ee See 


. Et quidem, si tibi constare vis, omnés, quicumque nati sunt eruntve, non sdlum 
miseri, sed etiam semper miseri. nam si sdlds eds dicerés miserds quibus morien- 
dum esset, néminem ti quidem edrum qui viverent exciperés (moriendum est enim 
omnibus), esset tamen miseriae finis in morte. quoniam autem etiam mortui miseri 
sunt, in miseriam nascimur sempiternam. necesse est enim miserds esse eOs qui 


centum milibus annorum ante occidérunt, vel potius omnis, quicumque nati sunt. 


auditor, auditdris m. listener quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
magister, magistri m. teacher rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 
tuterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each —_-ve (enclitic adv.) or 

(of two), both excipio (ex- + capid) take out, exclude 
ergo (ady.) therefore miseria, miseriae f. misery 
évenio (é- + venid) come out, turn out sempiternus, -a, -um everlasting, perpetual 
prorsus (adv.) thoroughly, in every respect, potius (adv.) rather 

altogether 


const6 (con- + st6), cOnstare, constiti, 
constatirus stand still; be consistent with 
(+ dat.) 
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3. Cicero, Ad Familiarés V.15 


Cicero responds to a letter from his friend L. Lucceius, praetor (67 B.c.£.), politician, lawyer, 
historian, and an ally of Cicero during the Catilinarian conspiracy. Beset by ill health, Lucceius 
wrote to Cicero in order both to console him in his grief over the recent death of his daugh- 
ter Tullia and to encourage him to attend to the business of the crumbling Roman Republic. 


M. CICERO S. D. L. LUCCEIO Q. F.7 
Omnis amor tuus ex omnibus partibus sé ostendit in iis litteris quas 4 té proximé ac- 
cépi, non ille quidem mihi igndtus sed tamen gratus et optatus; dicerem “iticundus” 
nisi id verbum in’ omne tempus perdidissem, neque ob eam Gnam causam quam tu 
suspicaris et in qua mé lénissimis et amantissimis verbis titéns ré graviter accisas, 
sed quod illius tanti vulneris quae remedia esse débébant ea nulla sunt. quid enim? 
ad amicésne confugiam? quam multi sunt? habuimus enim feré comminis; quorum 
alii occidérunt, alii nescio quo! pactd obdiruérunt. técum vivere possem equidem et 
maximé vellem. vetustas, amor, cOnsuétid6, studia paria—quod vinclum, quaes6, 
déest nostrae conitinctidni? possumusne igitur esse ina?! nec mehercule intellego 
quid impediat; sed certé adhtic non fuimus cum essémus vicini in Tusculan6, in 


Puteolano. nam quid dicam in urbe, in qua, cum forum commie sit, vicinitas non 


requiritur? 


L. Lucceius, L. Lucceii m. L. Lucceius 
'Q. F. = Quinti filid 
ostend6, ostendere, ostendi, ostentus/ 
osténsus present, show; offer 
proximé (adv.) most recently 
ignOtus, -a, -um unknown 
iticundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 
tin, here, expressing expected duration, for 
suspicor (1-tr.) imagine; suspect 
lénis, léne mild, gentle 
acciis6 (1-tr.) find fault with, censure 
remedium, remedii n. remedy, cure 
confugisé (con- + fugis) flee for refuge or safety 
feré (adv.) almost, nearly 
commiinis, commine common, shared; held in 
common 
‘mescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, 
some ... or other 
pactum, pacti n. means, manner, method, way 
obdiiréscé, obdiiréscere, obdirui, become 
hard(ened), become callous 


vetustas, vetustatis f. (old) age, antiquity 

consuétids, cénsuétiidinis f/ custom, usage 

par, paris equal; similar 

vinc(u)lum, vinc(u)li n. bond, chain, link 

quaes6, *quaesere, ; seek, pray for; 
Ist sing. pres. act. indic., | ask you, please 

désum (dé- + sum), déesse, défui, défutirus 
be absent, be lacking, be missing 

coniiincti6, coniiinctidnis f/ union, bond 

‘ainda (adv.) together 

adhiic (adv.) up to the present time; still 

vicinus, -a, -um neighboring; subst., neighbor 

Tusculanum, Tusculani n. Tusculanum (an 
estate [particularly Cicero’s estate] at or near 
Tusculum, a town in Latium) 

Puteolanum, Puteolani n. Puteolanum (an estate 
at or near Puteoli, a town near Naples) 

vicinitas, vicinitatis f proximity, nearness 

requiro (re- + quaer6), requirere, requisii/ 
requisivi, requisitus seek again; call for, need 
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sed casi nescio quo! in ea tempora nostra aetas incidit ut, cum maximé florére 
nos oportéret, tum vivere etiam pudéret. quod enim esse poterat mihi perfugium 
spoliato et domesticis et forénsibus ornamentis atque sdlaciis? litterae, crédd, quibus 
utor adsidué; quid enim aliud facere possum? sed nescio quo! mod6 ipsae illae ex- 
cludere mé 4 porti et perfugio videntur et quasi exprobrare quod in ea vita maneam 
in qua nihil insit nisi propagatid miserrimi temporis. 

Hic tu mé abesse urbe miraris, in qua domus nihil délectare possit, summum 
sit odium temporum, hominum, fori, curiae? itaque sic litteris Gtor, in quibus con- 
sumo omne tempus, non ut ab iis medicinam perpetuam sed ut exiguam oblivionem 
doloris petam. quod si id égissémus ego atque ti quod né in mentem quidem nobis 
veniébat propter cottidiands metiis et omne tempus tina’ fuissémus, neque mé 


valétudo tua offenderet neque té maeror meus. quod, quantum fieri poterit, conse- 


quamur. quid enim est utrique! nostrum aptius? propediem té igitur vidébo. 


‘nescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, 
some... or other 

incid6 (in- + cad6), incidere, incidi, incasiirus 
fall into, pass; slip 

floreG, florére, florui, blossom; prosper; 
be at the height of one’s power 

perfugium, perfugii n. place of refuge, shelter, 
sanctuary 

spoli6 (1-tr.) strip, rob 

domesticus, -a, -um personal, domestic 

forénsis, forénse of or belonging to the forum, 
forensic; public 

ornamentum, ornamenti n. adornment, embel- 
lishment; distinction, honor 

sdlacium, sélacii n. comfort, solace, relief 

assidué (adv.) continually, constantly 

excliid6, exclidere, exclisi, excliisus keep out, 
exclude, debar 

portus, portiis m. harbor; refuge, haven 

quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 

exprobro (1-tr.) bring up as a reproach 

Insum (in- + sum), inesse, infui, 
be present, be contained 

propagatio, propagationis f- continuation, prolon- 
gation 


be in; 


miror (1-tr.) admire, marvel at, be astonished 

délecté (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

ciiria, ciiriae f: the Curia, the senate house 

itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

consumo, cOnsumere, cOnsumpsi, cOnsumptus 
wear away, consume; spend, pass 

medicina, medicinae f, medicine; treatment, cure 

perpetuus, -a, -um continuous, without interrup- 
tion; perpetual, everlasting 

exiguus, -a, -um small, slight, brief 

oblivis, oblividnis f. (state of) forgetfulness, 
oblivion 

dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

cottidianus, -a, -um daily 

‘dina (adv.) together 

valétid6, valétidinis f. health; illness, indispo- 
sition 

offend6, offendere, offendi, offénsus trouble, 
upset, give offense to, annoy 

maeror, maeroris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 

cOnsequor (con- + sequor) follow after, pursue 

Tuterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
(of two) 

aptus, -a, -um suitable, fit(ting), appropriate 

propediem (advy.) before long, any day now, very 
soon 
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4. Catullus II (hendecasyllable) 
A mock-tragic dirge 
Lugéte, 6 Venerés Cupidinésque, 
et quantumst hominum venustidrum: 
passer mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, déliciae meae puellae, 
quem pliis illa oculis suis amabat; 


nam mellitus erat suamque norat 


ipsam? tam bene quam puella matrem, 


nec sésé a gremiod illius' movébat, 


sed circumsiliéns modo hic modo illic 


ad sdlam dominam disque pipiabat. 
qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
illc, unde negant redire quemquam. 
at vobis male sit, malae tenebrae 


Orci, quae omnia bella‘ dévoratis: 


tam bellum? mihi passerem abstulistis. 


6 factum male, 6 miselle passer! 
tua nunc opera meae puellae 
flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 


lage, liigére, liixi, liictus mourn (for); grieve, 
lament 

venustus, -a, -um charming, pleasing 

passer, passeris m. sparrow 

déliciae, déliciarum f. pl. delight, darling, beloved 

mellitus, -a, -um honey-sweet 

‘ipsa, here, mistress 

gremium, gremii n. bosom; lap 

\The second -i- of illius here scans short. 

circumsili6, circumsilire, leap about, 
hop around 

domina, dominae f. mistress 

tisque (adv.) continuously 

pipio (1-intr.) chirp, cheep, peep 


10 


15 


iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 
tenebricésus, -a, -um full of shadows, gloomy 
nego (1-tr.) deny, say... not 

at (conj.) but 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
‘bellus, -a, -um pretty, charming, lovely 
dévor6 (1-tr.) swallow up, gulp down, devour 
misellus, -a, -um wretched (little), pitiable 
opera, operae f. effort, work; abl., fault 

fled, flére, flévi, flétus weep (for) 

turgidulus, -a, -um swollen (little) 

rube6, rubére, be red 

ocellus, ocelli m. (little) eye 
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5. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico 1.44 


Caesar reports the German king Ariovistus’s response to a series of Caesar’s demands. 


Ariovistus ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit, dé suis virtatibus multa praedicavit: 
transisse Rhénum sésé non sua sponte, sed rogatum et arcessitum 4 Gallis; non sine 
magna spé magnisque praemiis domum propinquosque reliquisse; sédés habére in 
Gallia ab ipsis concessas, obsidés ipsOrum voluntate datos; stipendium capere itire 
belli, quod victdrés victis impdnere consuérint. non sésé Gallis, sed Gallds sibi bel- 


lum intulisse; omnés Galliae civitatés ad sé oppugnandum vénisse ac contra sé cas- 


tra habuisse; eds omnés copids ind 4 sé proelid pulsas ac superatas esse. 


Ariovistus, Ariovisti m. Ariovistus (a German 
king) 

postulatum, postulati n. demand 

praedico (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 

transed (trans- + e6), transire, transii/transivi, 
transitus go across, cross 

Rhénus, Rhéni m. (the) Rhine (a river in north- 
eastern Gaul) 

*spons, *spontis f. (one’s own) will 

arcess6, arcessere, arcessii/arcessivi, arcessitus 
send for, summon; invite 

Galli, Galldrum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 


propinquus, -a, -um near, close; subst., relative 

sédés, sédis, -ium f seat; home, abode 

Gallia, Galliae f, Gaul 

concéd6 (con- + céd6) (tr.) concede, grant 

obses, obsidis m. or f. hostage 

voluntas, voluntatis f. will, intention; choice 

stipendium, stipendii n. tax, tribute 

victor, vict6ris m. conqueror, victor 

imp6n6 (in- + pond) place on, impose on 

cOnsuésco, cOnsuéscere, COnsu€vi, cOnsuétus ac- 
custom, habituate; perfect active and passive, be 
accustomed; cénsuérint, perf. subjunc. as if in 
primary sequence 
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6. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallicd V.14 


Caesar reports on practices of the Celtic tribes that he observed in Britain. 


ex his! omnibus longé sunt him§anissimi qui Cantium incolunt, quae regi6 est mari- 
tima omnis, neque multum 4 Gallica differunt cOnsuétidine. interidrés plérique fri- 
menta non serunt, sed lacte et carne vivunt pellibusque sunt vestiti. omnés vér6 sé 
Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit colorem, atque hoc horribiliorés sunt 
in pugna adspectt; capilloque sunt promiss6 atque omni parte corporis rasa praeter 
caput et labrum superius. uxdrés habent déni duodénique inter sé commiunés et max- 


imé fratrés cum fratribus parentésque cum liberis.' sed si qui sunt ex iis nati, eorum 


habentur liberi,’ quo primum virgo quaeque déducta est. 


this refers to the tribes of Britain. 

hiim§anus, -a, -um human; humane, civilized 

Cantium, Cantii n. Cantium (a town in Britain) 

incol6, incolere, incolui, inhabit 

regi, regidnis f. region, locality 

maritimus, -a, -um of or belonging to the sea; 
situated near the sea, coastal 

Gallicus, -a, -um of Gaul, Gallic 

consuétiids, consuétidinis f, custom, usage 

interior, interius situated farther from the coast, 
more remote 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque very many, most 

frimentum, friimenti n. grain 

sero, serere, sévi, satus plant, sow 

lac, lactis n. milk 

car6, carnis f. flesh, meat 

pellis, pellis, -ium f (animal) skin, hide 

vesti, vestire, vestii/vestivi, vestitus clothe, 
dress 

Britanni, Britanndrum m. pl. (the) Britons 
(inhabitants of Britain) 

vitrum, vitri n. woad (a plant from which a blue 
dye is made); blue dye 


inficid (in- + facid) dye 

caeruleus, -a, -um (sky) blue 

color, coléris m. color 

horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 

pugna, pugnae f. fight, battle 

aspiciG, aspicere, aspexi, aspectus look at, look 
upon; behold 

capillus, capilli m. hair 

promittd (prd- + mittd) send forth; (let) grow 
long 

rad6, radere, rasi, rasus scrape; shave 

labrum, labri n. lip 

superior, superius upper 

uxor, ux6ris f. wife 

déni, dénae, déna ten together 

duodéni, duodénae, duodéna twelve together 

commiunis, commine common, shared; held in 
common 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

‘liberi, here, children 

virgo, virginis f. maiden, virgin 

dédiicé (dé- + diicd) lead away; bring home 
(as one’s bride) 
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7. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 36 


The historian reflects on the terrible power of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 


ea tempestate mihi imperium populi Romani multd maxumé miserabile visum est. 
quoi quom ad occasum ab ortt sdlis omnia domita armis parérent, domi dtium atque 
divitiae, quae prima mortalés putant, adfluerent, fuére tamen civés qui seque remque 
publicam obstinatis animis perditum irent. namque dudbus senati décrétis ex tanta 
multitudine neque praemio inductus conitirationem patefécerat neque ex castris 
Catilinae quisquam omnium discesserat: tanta vis morbi atque uti tabés plérdsque 


civium anim6s invaserat. 


tempestas, tempestatis f. storm; time multitid6, multitidinis f/ multitude 

miserabilis, miserabile pitiable, wretched praemium, praemii n. reward 

occasus, occasiis m. falling, setting indiicé (in- + diicd) lead in; persuade, induce 

ortus, ortiis m. rising conitratid, conitirationis f. conspiracy 

dom6, domare, domui, domitus subdue, patefacid, patefacere, pateféci, patefactus lay 
conquer open, disclose, expose 

otium, Stii n. leisure; peace morbus, morbi m. sickness, disease 

divitiae, divitiarum f. pl. wealth, riches uti = ut, as if, as it were 

afflué, affluere, affluxi, affluxus flow toward, tabés, tabis f, wasting away, decay; plague 
flow in; abound plérique, pléraeque, pléraque very many, most 

obstinatus, -a, -um determined, resolute, invad6, invadere, invasi, invasus enter (hostilely); 
inflexible invade, attack 


décrétum, décréti n. decree 
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8. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 60-61 


With frequent use of the historical present, the historian vividly describes the final battle be- 
tween Catiline’s forces and those loyal to Rome. He then concludes his monograph with a 
description of the battle’s aftermath. 


sed ubi omnibus rébus exploratis Petreius tuba signum dat, cohortis paulatim incé- 
dere iubet; idem facit hostium exercitus. postquam e6 ventum est unde a ferentariis 
proelium conmitti posset, maxum6 clamGre cum infestis signis concurrunt; pila 
omittunt, gladiis rés geritur. veterani, pristinae virtiitis memorés, comminus acriter 
instare, illi haud timidi resistunt: maxumaé vi certatur. intered Catilina cum expeditis 
in prima acié vorsari, laborantibus succurrere, integrds pro sauciis arcessere, omnia 
providére, multum ipse pugnare, saepe hostem ferire: strénui militis et boni im- 


peratoris officia simul exequébatur. Petreius, ubi videt Catilinam contra ac’ ratus 


expl6ro (1-tr.) examine, investigate 

Petreius, Petreii m. (M.) Petreius (leader of the 
Roman troops who defeated Catiline at 
Pistoria) 

tuba, tubae f. horn, (war) trumpet 

cohors, cohortis, -ium f: company of soldiers, 
division of an army, cohort 

paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

incéd6 (in- + céd6) go in, enter; advance 

ferentarius, ferentarii m. light-armed troop 

committd (con- + mitt) join, engage in; enter 
upon, commence 

clamor, clamGris m. shout, shouting; noise 

infestus, -a, -um hostile, harmful 

concurr6, concurrere, concurri, concursum rush 
together, charge 

pilum, pili n. heavy javelin (of the Roman 
infantry) 

omitté (ob- + mittd) let loose, let go, let fall 

veteranus, -a, -um old, veteran; subst., veteran 
(soldier) 

pristinus, -a, -um ancient; former; original 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen.) 

comminus (advy.) in close contact, at close quar- 
ters, hand to hand 


Inst6 (in- + std), instare, institi, Instatirus press 
(hostilely), press on, pursue 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, afraid, timid 

resist6, resistere, restiti, oppose, resist 

cert6 (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

interea (adv.) meanwhile 

expeditus, expediti m. light-armed soldier 

versor (1-intr.) remain, stay 

succurr6, succurrere, succurri, succursum run to 
aid, assist, help (+ dat.) 

integer, integra, integrum untouched; unhurt; 
fresh, vigorous 

saucius, -a, -um wounded 

arcesso, arcessere, arcessii/arcessivi, arcessitus 
send for, summon 

provided (pro- + vides) foresee; provide for, see to 

feriG, ferire, 4 strike, hit 

strénuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task; function 

simul (ady.) at the same time 

ex(s)equor (ex- + sequor) perform, execute, 
accomplish 

‘contra ac different from, otherwise than 

reor, réri, ratus sum believe, think, imagine 
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erat, magna vi tendere, cohortem praetoriam in medids hostis indicit edsque per- 
turbat6s atque alids alibi resistentis interficit. deinde utrimque ex lateribus céterds 
adgreditur. Manlius et Faesulanus in primis pugnantés cadunt. Catilina postquam 
fisas cOpias séque cum paucis relicuom videt, memor generis atque pristinae suae 
dignitatis in confertissum6s hostis incurrit ibique pugnans confoditur. 

sed confectd proelid, tum vérd cernerés quanta audacia quantaque animi vis fuisset 
in exercitti Catilinae. nam feré quem quisque vivos pugnando locum céperat, eum 
amissa anima corpore tegébat. pauci autem, quos medids cohors praetoria disiécerat, 


paulo divorsius, sed omnés tamen advorsis volneribus conciderant. Catilina vér6 


tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus/ténsus stretch 
out, extend; strain, exert oneself, contend 

cohors, cohortis, -ium f. company of soldiers, 
division of an army, cohort 

praetorius, -a, -um of or belonging to the praetor, 
praetorian 

indiic6 (in- + diicd) bring (in), lead (in) 

perturbo (1-tr.) throw into disorder, confuse, 
disturb 

alibi (adv.) elsewhere, in another place 

resist6, resistere, restiti, oppose, resist 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

utrimque (adv.) from both sides, on both sides 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

aggredior (ad- + gradior) assault, attack 

Manlius, Manlii m. (C.) Manlius (centurion 
under Sulla, leader of Catiline’s army) 

Faesulanus, -a, -um of or belonging to Faesulae 
(a city in Etruria); masc. subst., the Faesulan 
(referring to a commander of part of Catiline’s 
troops) 

fund6, fundere, fidi, fisus pour out, pour forth; 
rout, disperse; slay 

relicuom = archaic form of reliquum 


memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen.) 

pristinus, -a, -um ancient; former; original 

dignitas, dignitatis f. dignity, rank, status 

confertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

incurro (in- + curr6), incurrere, incucurri, incur- 
sum rush (into), attack 

confodi6, cénfodire, cénf6di, confossus dig 
thoroughly; pierce, transfix 

cern6, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish; per- 
ceive, see 

feré (adv.) almost, nearly; for the most part 

vivus, -a, -um living, alive 

amitt6 (4- + mittd) send away; lose 

tego, tegere, téxi, téctus cover 

disicid (dis- + iacid) break, rout, disperse 

diversé (adv.) scattered, in different directions; 
pauld divorsius, supply conciderant, had fallen 
a little more spread out 

adversus, -a, -um turned toward; received in 
front 

concid6 (con- + cad6), concidere, concidi, 
fall down, collapse; fall lifeless, die 
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longé 4 suis inter hostium cadavera repertus est, paululum etiam spirans fero- 
ciamque animi quam habuerat vivos, in volta retinéns. postrémd ex omni copia! 
neque in proelid neque in fuga quisquam?’ civis ingenuos captus est: ita cincti suae 
hostiumque vitae iuxta pepercerant. neque tamen exercitus populi Romani laetam 
aut incruentam victoriam adeptus erat. nam strénuissumus quisque aut occiderat in 
proeliod aut graviter volneratus discesserat. multi autem, qui é castris visundi aut spo- 
liandi gratia processerant, volventés hostilia cadavera amicum alii, pars hospitem aut 


cognatum reperiébant; fuére item qui inimicds suds cognoscerent. ita varié per 


omnem exercitum laetitia, maeror, lictus, atque gaudia agitabantur. 


cadaver, cadaveris n. corpse 

reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 

paululum (adv.) a little 

spiro (1-tr.) breathe 

ferdcia, ferdciae f. fierceness, savagery 

vivus, -a, -um living, alive 

retined (re- + tene6), retinére, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 

postrém6 (adv.) finally 

‘cOpia, here, number; body of men 

\quisquam, indef. pron. used adjectivally 

ingenuus, -a, -um natural, freeborn 

iuxta (adv.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally 

parco, parcere, peperci, parsirus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) 

incruentus, -a, -um bloodless 

vict6ria, vict6riae f. victory 

adipiscor, adipisci, adeptus sum reach, obtain, 
get 


strénuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 

vulner6 (1-tr.) wound 

vis, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view; 
visundi = archaic form of visendi 

spolid (1-tr.) strip; plunder, pillage 

procéd6 (pr6- + cédd) go forward, advance 

volv6, volvere, volvi, voliitus turn, turn over 

hostilis, hostile of or belonging to an enemy, 
hostile 

hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger; host 

cognatus, cognati m. kinsman, relative 

item (adv.) similarly, in turn, likewise 

varié (adv.) variously, differently, in different 
ways 

laetitia, laetitiae f, happiness 

maeror, maer6ris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 

liictus, liictiis m. mourning 

agit6 (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion, arouse 
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9. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 12 
The historian describes how Jugurtha’s soldiers murdered King Hiempsal in his house. 
qui’ postquam in aedis inrtapére, divorsi regem quaerere, dormientis aliés, alids oc- 
cursantis interficere, scritari loca abdita, clausa effringere, strepiti et tumult omnia 


miscére, quom interim Hiempsal reperitur occultans sé tugurid mulieris ancillae, 


quo initio pavidus et ignarus loci perfiigerat. Numidae caput eius, uti iussi erant, ad 


lugurtham referunt. 


‘qui, connective relative referring to Jugurtha’s sol- 
diers 

aedés, aedis, -ium f sanctuary, shrine; pl., house, 
abode 

irrump6, irrumpere, irriipi, irruptus break (in), 
burst (into) 

diversus, -a, -um different, separate 

dormi6, dormire, dormii/dormivi, dormitum 
sleep, be asleep 

occurs6 (1-tr.) run to meet, rush against, oppose 

scriitor (1-tr.) ransack, search, investigate 

abdo (ab- + dd) hide, conceal, keep secret 

claud6, claudere, clausi, clausus close, shut, 
close up 

effring6, effringere, effrégi, effractus break off, 
break open 

strepitus, strepitiis m. noise 

tumultus, tumultiis m. commotion, tumult, 
panic 

misced, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix; throw into 
confusion 


interim (adv.) meanwhile 

Hiempsal, Hiempsalis m. Hiempsal (an African 
king and cousin of Jugurtha) 

reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover; 
reperitur, referunt, historical use of present 
tense; translate as perfect 

occulté (1-tr.) hide, conceal 

tugurium, tugurii n. hut, cottage, small dwelling 

mulier, mulieris f; woman 

ancilla, ancillae f’ maidservant 

initium, initii n. beginning 

pavidus, -a, -um fearful 

ignarus, -a, -um not knowing, unacquainted 
(with) (+ gen.) 

perfugio (per- + fugis) flee (for refuge) 

Numidae, Numidarum m. pl. (the) Numidians 

uti = ut 

Iugurtha, [ugurthae m. Jugurtha (a Numidian 
king) 
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10. Vergil, Aeneid X1.816-31 


The poet describes the death of Camilla, leader of a band of Volscian warrior-maidens fight- 
ing on the side of Turnus. The Trojan Arruns has wounded her with his spear. 


illa manu moriéns télum trahit, ossa sed inter 


ferreus ad’ costas alto stat vulnere mucro. 


labitur exsanguis, labuntur frigida léto 


lamina, purpureus quondam color 6ra reliquit. 


tum sic exspirans Accam ex aequalibus unam 820 


adloquitur, fida ante alias quae sola Camillae, 


quicum partiri ciras, atque haec ita fatur: 


“hactenus, Acca soror, potui: nunc vulnus acerbum 


conficit, et tenebris nigréscunt omnia circum. 


effuge et haec Turnd mandata novissima' perfer: 825 


succédat pugnae Troiandsque arceat urbe. 


iamque valé.” simul his dictis linquébat habénas 


ad terram non sponte fluéns. tum frigida toto 


paulatim exsolvit sé corpore, lentaque colla 


et captum létd posuit caput, arma relinquéns, 830 


vitaque cum gemiti fugit indignata sub umbras. 


trahG, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag; draw out, 
pull out 

OS, ossis n. bone; ossa.. . inter = inter ossa 

ferreus, -a, -um (made of) iron 

tad, here, at, near 

costa, costae f. rib 

mucr6, mucronis m. sharp point 

labor, labi, lapsus sum slip; slide, glide, fall 

exsanguis, exsangue bloodless; lifeless 

frigidus, -a, -um cold 

létum, léti n. death 

purpureus, -a, -um dark red, rosy, ruddy 

quondam (adv.) once, formerly 

color, coloris m. color 

exspiro (1-intr.) breathe out, exhale, expire 

Acca, Accae f. Acca (sister of Camilla) 

aequalis, aequale equal, like; subst., contempo- 
rary, fellow 

alloquor (ad- + loquor) address 

fidus, -a, -um trustworthy, faithful 

Camilla, Camillae f Camilla 

quicum = quacum 

partior, partiri, partitus sum divide, distribute, 
share; partiri, Historical Infinitive 

hactenus (adv.) as far as this, thus far 


tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

nigrésc6, nigréscere, ; become black, 
grow dark 

circum (adv.) all round, round about 

effugio (ex- + fugid) flee away 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the 
Rutulians) 

mandatum, mandati n. charge, command, order 

‘movissima, here, last 

succéd6 (sub- + céd6d) draw near 

pugna, pugnae f. battle, fight 

Troiani, Troiandrum m. pl. Trojans 

arce6, arcére, arcul, keep away, hold out 

simul (ady.) at the same time 

linqué, linquere, liqui, forsake, give up, 
relinquish 

habéna, habénae f. rein 

*spons, “spontis f. (one’s own) will 

flus, fluere, fluxi, fluxus flow, stream; fall 

paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

exsolvo (ex- + solv6) set loose, release 

lentus, -a, -um pliant, supple, yielding 

collum, colli n. sing. or pl., neck 

gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

indignatus, -a, -um angered; reluctant 
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11. Vergil, Aeneid XII.938-52 


The end of the Aeneid: after Turnus begs for his life, Aeneas hesitates. 


... Stetit cer in armis 


Aenéas volvéns oculds dextramque repressit; 


et iam iamque! magis cinctantem flectere sermé 940 


coeperat, Infélix umero cum apparuit alto 


balteus et notis fulsérunt cingula bullis 


Pallantis pueri, victum quem vulnere Turnus 


straverat atque umeris inimicum insigne gerébat. 


ille, oculis postquam saevi monimenta doldris 945 


exuviasque hausit, furiis accénsus et ira 


terribilis: “ttine hinc spoliis indite medrum 


€ripiare mihi?’ Pallas té hdc vulnere, Pallas 


immolat et poenam sceleratd ex sanguine simit.” 


hoc dicéns ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 950 


fervidus; ast illi solvuntur frigore membra 


vitaque cum gemiti fugit indignata sub umbras. 


volv6, volvere, volvi, voliitus turn, turn over, roll 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right 
hand 

reprim6 (re- + prem6) push back, repress; check, 
hold back 

‘jam iamque, now almost 

ciinctor (1-intr.) hesitate, delay; ciinctantem, 
supply Aenéan 

flect6, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, 
influence 

serm6, sermOnis m. speech 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

appare6, apparére, apparui, apparitirus be 
visible, be clear; appear, become evident 

balteus, baltei m. shoulder band, sword belt 

fulges, fulgére, fulsi, shine, gleam 

cingulum, cinguli n. band 

bulla, bullae f, boss or raised ornament, knob, 
stud 

Pallas, Pallantis m. Pallas (son of Evander and 
comrade of Aeneas) 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus (leader of the 
Rutulians) 

stern6, sternere, stravi, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

insigne, insignis, -ium n. emblem, decoration 

monimentum, monimenti n. token, reminder 

dolor, doléris m. grief, sorrow, pain 


exuviae, exuviarum f. pl. (stripped) armor, spoils 

hauri6, haurire, hausi, haustus drink (in), absorb 

furiae, furidrum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy 

accend6, accendere, accendi, accénsus inflame, 
burn 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 

spolium, spolii n. booty, spoil 

induG, induere, indui, inditus put on, clothe, 
dress 

iThe final -i of mihi here scans long. 

immol6 (1-tr.) offer (someone) in sacrifice, kill 
(someone) in the manner of a sacrifice 

sceleratus, -a, -um wicked, criminal 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

sim6, simere, simpsi, simptus take up, seize; 
exact 

adversus, -a -um turned toward, opposite; 
opposing 

condo, condere, condidi, conditus found, build; 
bury 

fervidus, -a, -um seething, burning; passionate, 
furious 

ast (conj.) but 

frigus, frigoris n. cold, chill 

membrum, membri n. limb 

gemitus, gemitiis m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

indignatus, -a, -um angered; reluctant 
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12. Horace, Carmina 1.37 (Alcaic strophe) 
On the death of Cleopatra 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellis, nunc Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deorum 


tempus erat dapibus, sodalés. 


antehac’ nefas dépromere Caecubum 
cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
régina démentis ruinas 


finus et’ imperid parabat 


contaminato cum grege turpium 
morbo virdrum, quidlibet inpoténs 
spérare forttinaque dulci 
ébria. sed minuit furdrem 


bibo, bibere, bibi, drink 

pés, pedis m. foot 

pulso (1-tr.) strike, beat 

tellis, telliris f| earth, land 

Saliaris, Saliare Salian, of the Salii (a college of 
priests of Mars noted for their sumptuous pro- 
cessions through the city every March) 

orn6 (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate 

pulvinar, pulvinaris n. couch (for a statue of 
a god) 

daps, dapis f. feast, banquet 

sodalis, sodalis, -ium m. comrade, companion 

antehac (adv.) before this time, previously 

déprom6, dépromere, déprompsi, dépromptus 
bring out, draw forth 

Caecubum, Caecubi n. Caecuban wine (from the 
plain of Caecubum in Latium) 

cella, cellae f. storeroom 

avitus, -a, -um of a grandfather, ancestral 


10 


Capitdlium, Capitolii n. (the) Capitoline hill 

déméns, démentis insane, (raving) mad 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, ruin, destruction 

fiinus, fiineris n. sing. or pl., funeral (procession); 
ruin, destruction; death 

‘et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

contamin6 (1-tr.) defile, pollute 

grex, gregis m. flock, herd; swarm, crowd 

morbus, morbi m. sickness, disease 

quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (indef. pron.) any- 
one or anything it pleases; anyone, anything 

impoténs, impotentis powerless, helpless; unre- 
strained, unbridled 

ébrius, -a, -um drunk, intoxicated 

minuo, minuere, minui, miniitus reduce, 
diminish 

furor, furdris m. madness 


7. The vowels -e- and -a- of antehac here elide into a single sound -a-. This internal elision is called synizesis 


(< Greek synizesis, collapse). 
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vix Una sospes navis ab ignibus 


mentemque lymphatam Maredtico 


redégit in vér6s timdrés 
Caesar ab Italia volantem 


rémis adurgéns, accipiter velut 
mollis columbas aut leporem citus 
venator in campis nivalis 


Haemoniae, daret ut caténis 


fatale monstrum: quae generdsius 
perire quaeréns nec muliebriter 
expavit €nsem nec latentis 
classe cita reparavit Oras, 


sospes, sospitis safe, unharmed, spared 

navis, navis, -ium f. ship 

lymphatus, -a, -um frenzied, deranged 

Maredticum, Maredtici n. Mareotic wine (from 
Mareotis in Egypt) 

redig6 (red- + ag6), redigere, redégi, redactus 
bring back (down), force, subdue 

vold (1-intr.) fly 

rémus, rémi m. oar 

adurge6, adurgére, ——, 
closely 

accipiter, accipitris m. bird of prey, hawk 

velut (conj.) even as, just as 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

columba, columbae f. dove 

lepus, leporis m. hare 

citus, -a, -um swift, fast 


press on, pursue 


15 


20 


vénator, vénatoris m. hunter 

nivalis, nivale snowy 

Haemonia, Haemoniae f: Haemonia (old name 
of Thessaly) 

caténa, caténae f. chain 

fatalis, fatale destined, fated; deadly, dangerous 

monstrum, monstri n. omen, portent; monster 

generosé (adv.) nobly 

muliebriter (adv.) like a woman 

expavésco, expavéscere, expavi, 
frightened of, take fright at 

énsis, Ensis m. sword 

lated, latére, latui, 
cealed 

classis, classis, -ium f. fleet 

reparo (1-tr.) recover; take in exchange 

Ora, Grae f. shore, coast 


become 


hide, lie hidden, be con- 
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ausa et iacentem visere régiam 
voltt serén6, fortis et asperas 
tractare serpentés ut atrum 


corpore conbiberet venénum, 


déliberata morte ferdcior: 
saevis Liburnis scilicet invidéns 


privata dédiici superbo 


non humilis mulier triumpho. 


iaceo, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie in ruins 
visO, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view 
régia, régiae f. royal residence, palace 
serénus, -a, -um calm, serene 
asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless 
tract6 (1-tr.) keep on dragging; touch, handle 
serpéns, serpentis, -ium m. or f. serpent 
ater, atra, atrum black, dark 
combibo, combibere, combibi, 
(deeply) 
venénum, venéni n. poison 
déliber6 (1-tr.) weigh, consider; resolve, deter- 
mine 


drink 


25 


30 


ferdx, ferdcis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant 

Liburna, Liburnae f. (a) Liburnian galley 

scilicet (particle) to be sure, no doubt, of course 

invided (in- + vided) envy, be jealous; begrudge, 
refuse 

privatus, -a, -um private; subst., ordinary citizen 

dédiicé (dé- + diicd) lead down; lead (in a public 
procession) 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

mulier, mulieris f/ woman 

triumphus, triumphi m. (a) triumph (the proces- 
sion through Rome of a victorious general) 
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13. Horace, Carmina I11.30 (Asclepiadean) 


The poet reflects on his achievements. 


Exégi monumentum aere perennius 


régalique siti pyramidum altius, 
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quod non imber edax, non Aquilé impoténs 


possit diruere aut innumerabilis 


annOorum seriés et fuga temporum. 


non omnis moriar multaque pars mei 


vitabit Libitinam: iisque ego postera 


créscam laude recéns dum Capitdlium 


scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 


exigo (ex- + ag), exigere, exégi, exdctus drive 
out; finish, complete 

monumentum, monumenti n. monument 

aes, aeris n. copper, bronze; money 

perennis, perenne everlasting, perpetual, 
perennial 

régalis, régale royal, kingly 

situs, sitiis m. position, structure; neglect, decay 

pyramis, pyramidis f: pyramid 

imber, imbris m. rain; water 

edax, edacis corrosive 

Aquild, Aquilénis m. Aquilo (the north wind) 

impoténs, impotentis powerless, helpless; 
unrestrained, unbridled 

diru, diruere, dirui, dirutus demolish, destroy 

innumerabilis, innumerabile innumerable 


seriés, seriéi f: series, chain 

vit6 (1-tr.) avoid 

Libitina, Libitinae f. Libitina (goddess of corpses, 
at whose temple the registers of deaths were 
kept) 

tisque (adv.) continuously 

posterus, -a, -um later, following, future 

crésco, créscere, crévi, crétus grow, increase 

laus, laudis f. praise 

recéns, recentis recent, fresh, new 

Capitdlium, Capitdlii n. (the) Capitoline hill 

scand6, scandere, , —— climb, mount, 
ascend 

tacitus, -a, -um silent 

virgo, virginis f, maiden, virgin 

pontifex, pontificis m. priest; pontifex 
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dicar, qua! violéns obstrepit Aufidus 10 
et qua! pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 

régnavit populorum, ex humili poténs 

princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italds 

dédtixisse modos. sume superbiam 


quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica 


laur6 cinge voléns, Melpomené, comam. 15 
qua, here (adv.) where Italus, -a, -um Italian 
violéns, violentis violent, forceful dédiicd (dé- + diicd) lead down; introduce; 
obstrep6, obstrepere, obstrepui, obstrepitus roar transfer 
Aufidus, Aufidi m. (the) Aufidus (river) siim6, stiimere, stmpsi, simptus take (up), adopt 
(in Apulia) as suitable 
pauper, pauperis poor superbia, superbiae f. pride; haughtiness, arro- 
aqua, aquae f. water gance 
Daunus, Dauni m. Daunus (legendary king of meritum, meriti n. merit; service 
Apulia [Horace’s home district}) Delphicus, -a, -um Delphic, of Delphi 
agrestis, agreste rustic laurus, lauri f. laurel 
régno (1-tr.) rule, rule over (+ gen.) Melpomené, Melpomenés f: Melpomene 
poténs, potentis powerful (a Muse) 
princeps, principis first coma, comae f. hair 


Aeolius, -a, -um Aeolic, Aeolian, of Aeolia 
(a region in northwest Asia Minor, supposed 
birthplace of Greek lyric poetry) 
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14. Propertius I1.29a 


The poet receives an unusual escort back to his beloved. 


Hesterna, mea liix, cum potus nocte vagarer, 


nec mé servorum diceret alla manus, 


obvia, nescio quot’ pueri, mihi turba, miniuti, 


vénerat! (hds vetuit mé numerare timor); 


quorum alii faculas, alii retinére sagittas, 


pars etiam visast vincla parare mihi. 


sed ntdi fuerant.’ quorum lascivior Gnus 


“arripite hunc,” inquit, “nam bene ndstis eum. 


hic! erat, hunc mulier nobis irata locavit.” 


dixit, et in colld iam mihi nédus erat. 
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hic alter iubet in medium propellere, at alter 


“intereat qui nds non putat esse deds! 


hesternus, -a, -um of or belonging to yesterday; 
hesterna nox, last night 

potd, potare, potavi, potatus/pdtus drink intoxi- 
cating drinks; perf: pass. part. with active mean- 
ing, having drunk, being drunk 

vagor (1-intr.) wander 

obvius, -a, -um in the way, face to face; moving 
against, to meet (+ dat.) 

‘mescio quot (indeclinable indef. adj.) some 
(number of) 

turba, turbae f! crowd 

minitus, -a, -um small, tiny, minute 

ivénerat, fuerant, pluperfects used to express a 
sudden action; translate as perfects 

numero (1-tr.) number, count 

facula, faculae f- (little) torch 

retined (re- + tene6), retinére, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 


sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

vinc(u)lum, vinc(u)li n. bond, chain 

nidus, -a, -um naked, nude 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from re- 
straint 

arripio (ad- + rapid) grasp, take hold of, seize; 
arrest 

thic, here, scans as if it were spelled hicc 

mulier, mulieris f/ woman 

iratus, -a, -um angry, irate 

loc6 (1-tr.) place; assign 

collum, colli n. neck 

nddus, nédi m. knot; (knotted) rope 

propelld (pro- + pelld), propellere, propuli, 
propulsus push forward, propel; compel to go 

at (conj.) but 

intere6 (inter- + e6), interire, interii, interitirus 
perish, die 
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haec té non meritum tdtas exspectat in! horas: 


at tt: nescio quam’ quaeris, inepte, foris. 


quae cum Sidoniae nocturna ligamina mitrae 15 


solverit atque oculds moverit illa gravis, 


afflabunt tibi non Arabum dé gramine odérés, 


sed qu6s ipse suis fécit Amor manibus. 


parcite iam, fratrés, iam cert6s spondet amO6rés; 


et iam ad mandatam vénimus ecce domum.” 20 


atque ita mi iniecto dixérunt rursus amicti: 


“TJ nunc et noctés disce manére domi.” 


mereor, meréri, meritus sum deserve, earn 

tin, here, expressing duration, for 

hora, horae f: hour 

at (conj.) but 

‘nescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, 
some... or other 

ineptus, -a, -um having no sense of what is fit- 
ting, foolish 

foris (adv.) out of doors, outside; abroad 

Sidonius, -a, -um of Sidon (a Phoenician city 
famed for its export of purple dye) 

nocturnus, -a, -um at night, nocturnal 

ligamen, ligaminis n. fastening, string 


mitra, mitrae f. (eastern) headdress 

afflo (1-intr.) blow, breathe (upon) (+ dat.) 

Arabés, Arabum m. pl. Arabians, Arabs 

gramen, graminis n. grass; herb 

odor, odoris m. odor, scent 

parco, parcere, peperci, parsiirus be merciful, be 
sparing (+ dat.) 

sponded, spondére, spopondi, spdnsus pledge 

mand6 (1-tr.) entrust, commit; assign, order 

mi = mihi 

inicio (in- + iacid) throw upon 

rursus (adv.) again 

amictus, amictiis m. mantle, cloak 

disc6, discere, didici, learn (how) (+ infin.) 
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15. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.253-—73 


When mortal men reached the Iron Age of greed and crime, Jupiter decided to destroy the 


human race and begin again. 


iamque erat in totas sparstirus fulmina terras; 


sed timuit né forte sacer tot ab ignibus aethér 


conciperet flammas longusque ardésceret axis: 255 


esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur adfore tempus 


quo mare, quo tellus correptaque régia caeli 


ardeat et mundi molés obsessa lab6ret. 


téla repOnuntur manibus fabricata Cyclopum; 


poena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 260 


perdere et ex omni nimbés démittere cael6. 


protinus Aeoliis Aquilénem claudit in antris 


spargo, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
sprinkle; shower; cast 

fulmen, fulminis n. lightning bolt; thunderbolt 

sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 

aethér, aetheris m. aether or ether (the upper 
region of the sky); heaven 

concipio (con- + capid) take on, absorb, catch 

flamma, flammae f: flame 

ardésc6, ardéscere, , —— become inflamed, 
begin to burn 

axis, axis, -ium m. (celestial) axis, pole 

reminiscor, reminisci, recall, recollect 

telliis, telliiris f earth, land 

corripi6 (con- + rapid) snatch up, seize; ignite 

régia, régiae f. royal house, palace 

arde6, ardére, arsi, arsiirus burn, be on fire 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

mdlés, milis, -ium f. (huge) mass 


obsideG, obsidére, obsédi, obsessus besiege, 
beset, assail 

repon6 (re- + pond) put back, put down, put away 

fabricé (1-tr.) fashion, forge 

Cyclopés, Cyclopum m. pl. (the) Cyclopes (the 
fabulous giants of Sicily) 

diversus, -a, -um different 

unda, undae f. wave 

nimbus, nimbi m. rain cloud 

démitt6 (dé- + mittd) send down 

protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

Aeolius, -a, -um of Aeolus (ruler of the winds); 
Aeolian 

Aquilé, Aquilénis m. Aquilo (the north wind) 

claud6, claudere, clausi, clausus close, shut; 
confine, enclose 

antrum, antri n. cave, cavern 
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et quaecumque fugant inductas flamina nubés 
émittitque Notum. madidis Notus évolat Alis, 
terribilem picea téctus caligine vultum; 


barba gravis nimbis, canis fluit unda capillis; 


fronte sedent nebulae, rdrant pennaeque sinusque. 


utque mani laté pendentia nutbila pressit, 

fit fragor: hinc dénsi funduntur ab aethere nimbi. 
nuntia IinOnis, varids indita colorés, 

concipit Iris aquas alimentaque nibibus adfert. 


sternuntur segetés et déplorata col6ni 
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vota iacent, longique perit labor inritus anni. 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 


rel. adj.) whatever 
fug6 (1-tr.) put to flight, rout 


indiicé (in- + diicd) bring in; draw over, spread 


over 


flamen, flaminis n. blast, gust (of wind) 


nubés, nibis, -ium f. cloud 
Emittd (é- + mittd) send out, release 
Notus, Noti m. Notus (the south wind) 


madidus, -a, -um wet, drenched, dripping 


évol6 (1-intr.) fly out 
ala, alae f. wing 


terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 


piceus, -a, -um pitch black 

tego, tegere, téxi, tectus cover 

calig6, caliginis f: darkness; mist, fog 
barba, barbae f. beard 

nimbus, nimbi m. rain cloud 

canus, -a, -um white; gray 

flus, fluere, fluxi, fluxus flow, run 
unda, undae f. wave 

capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 
frons, frontis, -ium f. forehead, brow 
sedeG, sedére, sédi, sessiirus sit 
nebula, nebulae f. mist, fog; cloud 
ror6 (1-intr.) shed moisture, drip 
penna, pennae f. feather; wing 
sinus, sintis m. curve; fold 

laté (adv.) widely, far and wide 


pended, pendére, pependi, —— hang, be sus- 
pended 

nubila, nibilérum n. pl. (rain) clouds 

fragor, frag6ris m. crash, roar, din 

dénsus, -a, -um thick, dense 

fund6, fundere, ftidi, fisus pour out, pour forth 

aethér, aetheris m. aether or ether (the upper 
region of the sky); heaven 

nuntia, nuntiae f. (female) messenger 

varius, -a, -um various, different 

indu6, induere, indui, inditus put on, clothe, 
dress 

color, col6ris m. color 

concipi6 (con- + capid) catch, take up 

Iris, Iridis f. Iris (female messenger goddess 
[of the rainbow)) 

aqua, aquae f. water 

alimentum, alimenti n. nourishment 

affer6 (ad- + fers), afferre, attuli, allatus bring, 
add 

sterno, sternere, stravi, stratus strew, spread out, 
scatter 

seges, segetis f. field; crop 

déploro (1-tr.) weep, lament, cry over 

colénus, coldni m. settler; farmer 

votum, voti n. vow, prayer; desire, hope; pledge 

iaceO, iacére, iacui, lie, rest; lie in ruins 

irritus, -a, -um useless, vain 
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16. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita 1.13.1-5 


In need of wives for his male citizens, Romulus had arranged for the capture and forced 
marriage of many women from the nearby Sabines. When the Sabines later attacked Rome, 
these women became the peacemakers. 

tum Sabinae mulierés, quarum ex inidria bellum ortum erat, crinibus passis" scis- 
Saque veste, victo malis muliebri pavore, ausae sé inter téla volantia inferre, ex trans- 
verso impetu facto dirimere infestas aciés, dirimere iras, hinc patrés, hinc virds 
Orant€és né sanguine sé nefando soceri generique respergerent, né parricidid macu- 
larent partis suds, nepdtum ill, hi liberum* progeniem. “Si adfinitatis inter vés, si 
conubii piget, in nos vertite iras; nds causa belli, nds volnerum ac caedium viris ac 
parentibus sumus; melius peribimus quam sine alteris vestrum viduae aut orbae 
vivemus.” movet rés cum multitudinem tum ducés; silentium et repentina fit quiés; 
inde ad foedus faciendum ducés prodeunt. nec pacem modo sed civitatem inam ex 


duabus faciunt. regnum cdnsociant: imperium omne conferunt Romam. ita gemi- 


nata urbe, ut Sabinis tamen aliquid darétur Quirités 4 Curibus appellati. 


Sabinus, -a, -um Sabine; subst. pl., (the) Sabines 

mulier, mulieris f woman 

initia, initiriae f. injury, injustice 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. sing. or pl., hair 

‘passis, here, pand6, pandere, pandi, passus 
spread, extend; dishevel 

scind6, scindere, scidi, scissus rend, tear 

vestis, vestis, -ium f. clothing, garment 

muliebris, muliebre of a woman, womanly 

pavor, pavoris m. trembling; fear, dread 

vol6 (1-intr.) fly 

transversus, -a, -um crosswise, transverse; 
ex transvers6, from the flank 

impetus, impetiis m. attack, assault, onrush 

dirimé, dirimere, dirémi, dirémptus break apart, 
separate, divide 

infestus, -a, -um hostile; dangerous 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

nefandus, -a, -um unspeakable; abominable 

socer, soceri m. father-in-law 

gener, generi m. son-in-law 

respergo, respergere, respersi, respersus 
besprinkle; defile 

parricidium, parricidii n. murder (of parents or 
kinsmen), parricide 

macul6 (1-tr.) stain, defile, pollute 

partus, partis m. birth; offspring 


nepos, nepotis m. grandson 

‘liberi, here, children; liberum = liberérum 

progeniés, *progeniéi f. offspring, progeny 

affinitas, affinitatis f relationship by marriage 

conibium, conibii n. marriage 

verto, vertere, verti, versus turn 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter, killing 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

viduus, -a, -um bereft, bereaved; spouseless, 
widowed 

orbus, -a, -um bereft, bereaved; childless, 
orphaned 

multitid6, multitiidinis f multitude; populace 

silentium, silentii n. silence 

repentinus, -a, -um sudden 

quiés, quiétis f: quiet 

foedus, foederis n. pact, treaty 

prode6 (pr6- + ed), prodire, prodii, proditirus 
go or come forward 

régnum, régni n. realm, kingdom; rule, kingship 

consoci6 (1-tr.) unite 

gemin6 (1-tr.) double 

Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites (the name for 
Roman citizens in their public capacity) 

Curés, Curium m. pl. Cures (a Sabine town) 

appello (1-tr.) name, call 
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17. Petronius, Satyricon 45 


A dinner guest tires of hearing the complaints of another guest and decides to interrupt. 


“ord té,” inquit Echion centdnarius, “melius loquere. ‘modo sic, modo sic,’ inquit 
rusticus; varium porcum perdiderat. quod hodié non est, cras erit: sic vita triditur. 
non meherculés patria melior dici potest! si hominés habéret. sed laborat hoc tem- 
pore, nec haec sola. non débémus délicati esse, ubique’ medius caelust est. ti si ali- 
ubi fueris, dicés hic porcds coctds ambulare. et ecce habituri sumus minus’ excel- 
lente in tridué dié fésta; familia non lanisticia, sed plirimi liberti. et Titus noster 
magnum animum habet et est caldicerebrius: aut hoc aut illud, erit quid‘ utique. 


nam illi domesticus sum, non est mixcix. ferrum optimum datirus est, sine fuga, 


carnarium in medi6, ut amphitheater videat. 


Echion, Echionis m. Echion 

centonarius, centonarii m. maker of patchwork, 
rag seller; man who uses mats to extinguish 
fires 

rusticus, riistici m. country man, peasant, rustic 

varius, -a, -um varied; multicolored, mottled; 
spotted 

porcus, porci m. pig 

hodié (adv.) today 

cras (adv.) tomorrow 

triid6, triidere, triisi, triisus shove, push; drive on 

‘potest, pres. indic. used for vividness in apodosis of 
Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence 

délicatus, -a, -um self-indulgent; hard to please; 
fastidious 

Tubique (adv.) everywhere 

‘caelus = caelum 

aliubi (adv.) in another place, in other places, 
elsewhere 

coqu6, coquere, coxi, coctus cook, bake, boil, 
roast 

‘minus here, public show, spectacle, entertain- 
ment 


excelléns, excellentis superior, excellent; 
excellente = neut. sing. acc. 

triduum, tridui n. period of three days 

féstus, -a, -um festal; diés fésta festival day, 
holiday 

familia, familiae f, household; troop, group 

lanisticius, -a, -um belonging to a lanista (a 
trainer of gladiators); gladiatorial 

libertus, liberti m. freedman 

caldicerebrius, -a, -um hot headed, impetuous 

‘quid = aliquid 

utique (adv.) in any case, at any rate, at least, 
certainly 

domesticus, -a, -um belonging to the family; 
familiar 

mixcix (unknown) given to half-measures (?) 

carnarium, carnarii n. meat rack; slaughter- 
house; carnage, butchery 

amphitheater, amphitheatri m. oval theater, 
amphitheater 
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18. Tacitus, Dé Vita Agricolae 46 


The reverent conclusion of the biography of the historian’s father-in-law 


si quis’ pidrum m§anibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, ndn cum corpore extin- 
guuntur magnae animae, placidé quiéscas, nosque domum tuam ab infirm dési- 
derio et muliebribus lamentis ad contemplatidnem virtitum tuarum vocés, quas 
neque lugéri neque plangi fas est. admiratidne té potius et immortdlibus laudibus 
et, si natura suppeditet, similittidine colamus: is vérus hondés, ea coniiinctissimi 
culusque pietas. id filiae quoque uxdrique praecéperim, sic patris, sic mariti me- 
moriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius sécum revolvant, formamque ac figi- 
ram animi magis quam corporis complectantur, ndn quia intercédendum putem? 
imaginibus quae marmore aut aere finguntur, sed, ut vultus hominum, ita simu- 
lacra vulttis imbécilla ac mortalia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenére et ex- 


primere non per aliénam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. quidquid 


‘quis, indef. pron. used adjectivally 

manés, manium m. pl. Manes (spirits of the 
dead); shade (of a particular person) 

ex(s)tingu6, ex(s)tinguere, ex(s)tinxi, ex(s)tinctus 
extinguish; annihilate 

placidé (adv.) calmly, quietly 

quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi, quiétum be asleep; 
rest; quiéscas, addressee is the deceased Agricola 

infirmus, -a, -um weak, feeble; ineffectual 

désiderium, désiderii n. desire; regret; longing 

muliebris, muliebre of a woman, womanly 

lamenta, liment6drum n. pl. wailing, weeping 

contemplati6, contemplatidnis f contemplation, 
consideration 

laiged, ligére, lixi, liictus mourn (for); grieve, 
lament 

plangé, plangere, planxi, planctus beat (the breast), 
mourn (for), bewail 

admirati6, admirationis f wonder; admiration, 
veneration 

potius (comparative adv.) rather 

laus, laudis f praise 

suppeditd (1-tr.) support; supply; be available, 
be adequate 

similitaid6, similitidinis f similarity, resem- 
blance, likeness 

cold, colere, colui, cultus inhabit; cultivate; 
adorn; cherish 

coniiinctus, -a, -um linked together; closely asso- 
ciated, related 


pietas, pietatis f dutifulness; loyalty 

uxor, uxoris f: wife 

praecipio (prae- + capi) advise, instruct 

maritus, mariti m. husband 

veneror (1-tr.) revere, venerate 

revolv6, revolvere, revolvi, revoliitus go back 
over; review, recall 

forma, formae f. form, appearance; state, kind 

figura, figiirae f form, composition; appearance 

complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace, 
cling to; comprehend; remember 

intercéd6 (inter- + céd6) intervene, interfere; 
obstruct, oppose 

‘putem, subjunctive in a clause of rejected reason; 
translate as indicative 

imag6, imaginis f. image, likeness; bust 

marmor, marmoris n. marble 

aes, aeris n. bronze 

fing6, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make 

simulacrum, simulacri n. likeness, image; 
statue 

imbécillus, -a, -um weak, feeble; fragile 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 

exprim6 (ex- + prem6) express 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; foreign 

materia, materiae f: material, matter 

quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) 
whoever, whatever 
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ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet manstirumque est in animis 


hominum in aeternitate temporum, fama rérum; nam multds veterum velut inglo- 


rids et ignobilis oblivio obruit: Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus superstes erit. 


Agricola, Agricolae m. Agricola 

quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) 
whoever, whatever 

miror (1-tr.) admire, marvel at 

aeternitas, aeternitatis f eternity 

velut (conj.) even as, just as; as if 

inglorius, -a, -um lacking renown, obscure 

ignobilis, igndbile unknown, undistinguished 


19. Tacitus, Dialogus dé Oratoribus 25 


oblivid, oblividnis f act or state of forgetting or 
being forgotten, oblivion 

obrué, obruere, obrui, obrutus cover up, bury 

posteritas, posteritatis f: later generations, 
posterity 

narro (1-tr.) narrate, tell (of); describe 

superstes, superstitis surviving, lasting 


In a discussion of contemporary oratory’s enormous debt to the great speakers of past ages, 
one participant grants the vigor and variety of the old orators but insists that for both the 
Greeks and the Romans one greatest period can be identified. 


sed quod modo! inter Atticds 6ratorés primae’ Démostheni tribuuntur, proximum 


locum Aeschinés et Hyperidés et Lysias et Lycurgus obtinent, omnium autem con- 


cessti haec Gratorum aetas maximé probatur, sic apud nos Cicerd quidem céterds 


edrundem temporum disertds antecessit, Calvus autem et Asinius et Caesar et 


Caelius et Briitus ite et pridribus et sequentibus anteponuntur. nec réfert quod inter 


sé specié differunt, cum genere consentiant. adstrictior Calvus, numerdsior Asini- 


us, splendidior Caesar, amarior Caelius, gravior Brittus, vehementior et plénior et 


¥qué modo, here, correlative with sic, in the way in 
which 

Atticus, -a, -um Attic, Athenian 

tprimae, supply partés, first place 

Démosthenés, Démosthenis m. Demosthenes 
(Athenian orator of the fourth century B.c.£.) 

tribu6, tribuere, tribui, tribiitus grant, bestow, 
assign 

proximus, -a, -um nearest, next 

Aeschinés, Aeschinis m. Aeschines (Athenian 
orator of the fourth century B.c.£.) 

Hyperidés, Hyperidis m. Hyperides (Athenian 
orator of the fourth century B.c.£.) 

Lysias, Lysiae m. Lysias (Athenian orator of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c.£.) 

Lycurgus, Lycurgi m. Lycurgus (Athenian orator 
of the fourth century B.c.£.) 

obtined (ob- + tenes), obtinére, obtinui, obtentus 
have a hold on 

concessus, concessiis m. permission, leave; 
agreement, concession 

probo (1-tr.) approve of, commend, esteem 

disertus, -a, -um skilled in speaking, eloquent 

antecéd6 (ante- + céd6) (tr.) go before, precede; 
surpass, excel 


Calvus, Calvi m. (M. Licinius) Calvus (Roman 
orator and poet of the first century B.c.E.) 

Asinius, Asinii m. (C.) Asinius (Pollio) (Roman 
writer and orator of the first century B.c.£.) 

Caelius, Caelii m. (M.) Caelius (Rufus) (Roman 
orator and advocate of the first century B.c.£.) 

Britus, Bruti m. (M. Junius) Brutus (Roman ora- 
tor and politician of the first century B.c.£.) 

antep6no (ante- + pond) place before, rank 
ahead of 

consentid (con- + sentid) be in agreement; be 
similar 

astrictus, -a, -um constricted; restrained, terse 

numerosus, -a, -um plentiful, abundant; harmo- 
nious, rhythmical 

splendidus, -a, -um bright, shining, vivid 

amarus, -a, -um bitter; acrimonious; biting, 
caustic 

veheméns, vehementis energetic, vigorous, 
forceful 

plénus, -a, -um full, abundant; sonorous; cover- 
ing the whole range 
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valentior Cicerd: omnés tamen eandem sanitatem éloquentiae prae sé ferunt, ut, si 


omnium pariter librds in manum stimpseris, scias, quamvis in diversis ingeniis, 


esse quandam iidicii ac voluntatis similitadinem et cognationem. nam quod in- 


vicem sé! obtrectavérunt et sunt aliqua epistulis edrum inserta, ex quibus miitua 


malignitas détegitur, non est dratorum vitium, sed hominum. nam et Calvum et 


Asinium et ipsum Cicerdnem créd6 solités et invidére et livére et céteris humanae 


infirmitatis vitiis adfici: slum inter hos arbitror Bratum non malignitate nec in- 


vidia, sed simpliciter et ingenué itdicium animi sui détéxisse. an’ ille Cicerdni in- 


vidéret, qui mihi vidétur né Caesari quidem invidisse? 


sanitas, sanitatis f, healthiness, soundness 

éloquentia, éloquentiae f, eloquence; rhetoric 

prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before; prae sé 
ferre, to exhibit, to display 

pariter (adv.) equally; together, side by side 

sim, simere, siimpsi, simptus take (up), seize 

quamvis (conj.) although 

diversus, -a, -um different 

iddicium, ididicii n. judgment, opinion 

voluntas, voluntatis f will, intention; choice 

similitid6, similitiidinis f similarity 

cognatid, cognatidnis f. kinship, affinity 

, Vicis f. turn; succession; invicem, in turn; 
against one another 

tsé, here, with reciprocal force, each other 

obtrect6 (1-tr.) criticize maliciously, disparage, 
belittle 

epistula, epistulae f. letter 

inser6, inserere, inserui, insertus put in, insert, 
include 


miituus, -a, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 

malignitas, malignitatis f- ill-will, spite, malice 

détegs, détegere, détéxi, détéctus uncover, 
disclose, reveal 

vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 

Calvus, Calvi m. (M. Licinius) Calvus 

Asinius, Asinii m. (C.) Asinius (Pollio) 

invided (in- + vided) envy, be jealous (of) 

lived, livére, , — be livid, be envious or 
jealous 

himanus, -a, -um human 

infirmitas, infirmitatis f weakness, sickness 

afficid (ad- + faci6) affect, influence 

Britus, Briiti m. (M. Junius) Brutus 

simpliciter (adv.) simply 

ingenué (adv.) in a manner befitting a freeborn 
person; honorably, generously 

tan, here, introduces an indignant or surprised 
question expecting a negative answer, can it 
really be that... 


The Dialogus dé Oratoribus (Dialogue About Orators), which may date from around 100 c.z., is modeled on Cicero- 
nian philosophical dialogues and is written in a Ciceronian style that contrasts dramatically with the elliptical, un- 
balanced style of Tacitus’s other surviving works. The interlocutors in the Dialogus discuss rhetoric generally and 
treat in particular the interesting question of the relation between flourishing oratory and political turmoil. 
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Continuous Readings 
1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 16-17 


nunc vér6 quae tua est ista vita? sic enim iam técum loquar, non ut odid permotus 
esse videar, quo débed, sed ut misericordia, quae tibi nulla débétur. vénisti paulo ante 
in senatum. quis té ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex tuis amicis ac necessariis salutavit? 
si hoc post! hominum memoriam contigit némini, vdcis exspectas contuméliam, 
cum sis gravissim6 itidicié taciturnitatis oppressus? quid, quod? adventt tuo ista sub- 
sellia vacuéfacta sunt, quod omnés consularés qui tibi’ persaepe ad caedem constititi 
fuérunt, simul atque adsédisti, partem istam subselliorum nidam atque inanem 
reliquérunt, quo tandem anim6 tibi ferendum putas? servi mehercule mei si mé isto 


pactO metuerent ut té metuunt omnés civés tui, domum meam relinquendam 


permoved (per- + moved) thoroughly move 

misericordia, misericordiae f. pity 

frequentia, frequentiae f. crowd 

necessarius, -a, -um necessary; subst., relative; 
friend, client, patron 

saliit (1-tr.) greet, hail, salute 

‘post, here, since 

conting6, contingere, contigi, contactus happen, 
befall (+ dat.) 

contumélia, contuméliae f: abuse, insult 

iddicium, iiidicii n. judgment, opinion 

taciturnitas, taciturnitatis f- silence 

quid, quod, what about the fact that 


adventus, adventis m. arrival 

subsellium, subsellii n. bench, seat 

vacuéfacio, vacuéfacere, vacuéféci, vacuéfactus 
(make) empty 

consularis, consularis, -ium m. ex-consul 

itibi, here, Dative of Agent 

persaepe (adv.) very often 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

simul atque (conj.) as soon as 

assid6, assidere, assédi, sit down 

nidus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 

inanis, inane empty 

pactum, pacti n. stipulation; way, manner 
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putarem; ta tibi urbem non arbitraris? et si mé meis civibus initria suspectum tam 
graviter atque offénsum vidérem, carére mé aspectii civium quam infestis omnium 
oculis conspici mallem; tu, cum cOnscientia scelerum tudrum agnéscas odium om- 
nium iustum et iam dit tibi débitum, dubitas quorum mentis sénstisque volneras, 
edrum aspectum praesentiamque vitare? si té parentés timérent atque ddissent tui 
neque es ratione ulla placare possés, ut opinor, ab edrum oculis aliquo! concéderés. 
nunc té patria, quae comminis est paréns omnium nostrum, ddit ac metuit et iam 


dit nihil té itdicat nisi dé parricidid sud cdgitare; huius ti neque auctoritatem 


verébere nec itidicium sequére nec vim pertiméscés? 


inidria, initiriae f. injury, injustice; inidiria (adv.) 
unjustifiably, unjustly 

suspectus, -a, -um viewed with suspicion, 
suspect 

offénsus, -a, -um offensive 

aspectus, aspectiis m. sight 

infestus, -a, -um hostile 

cOnspici6, cOnspicere, cOnspexi, cOnspectus 
catch sight of, perceive, observe 

conscientia, conscientiae f. awareness 

agn6sco (ad- + ndscG), agnéscere, agn6vi, agnitus 
recognize 

idistus, -a, -um just, fair, right 

vulnero (1-tr.) wound 

praesentia, praesentiae f. presence 


vitd (1-tr.) avoid 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

ratio, ratidnis f, account, reason; way, method 

plac6 (1-tr.) appease, calm 

opinor (1-tr.) suppose, imagine, think 

‘aliqu6, here (adv.) to some place 

concéd6 (con- + cédd) concede; go away 

comminis, commine common, shared 

iddic6 (1-tr.) judge 

parricidium, parricidii n. murder 

iddicium, itdicii n. judgment, opinion 

pertimésc6, pertiméscere, pertimui, 
become very afraid, take fright; thoroughly 
fear 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 5 


Chapter XV 


L. Catilina, nobili genere natus, fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed ingenio malo 


pravoque. huic ab aduléscentid bella intestina, caedés, rapinae, discordia civilis grata 


fuére, ibique iuventiitem suam exercuit. corpus patiéns inediae, algoris, vigiliae, 


supra quam quoiquam crédibile est. animus audax, subdolus, varius, quoius rei 


lubet’ simulator ac dissimulator, aliéni adpeténs, sui proftisus, ardéns in cupidi- 


tatibus; satis Gloquentiae, sapientiae parum. vastus animus inmoderata, incrédi- 


bilia, nimis alta semper cupiébat. hunc post dominatidnem L. Sullae lubidd max- 


uma invaserat rei publicae capiundae;’ neque id quibus modis adsequerétur, dum 


sibi regnum pararet, quicquam pénsi habébat. agitabatur magis magisque in dies? 


animus ferox inopia rei familiaris et 


nobilis, ndbile noble 

pravus, -a, -um twisted, corrupt, perverse 

aduléscentia, aduléscentiae f: youth, adolescence 

intestinus, -a, -um internal 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

rapina, rapinae f. plundering, pillaging 

discordia, discordiae f: discord, dissension, con- 
flict 

civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil 

iuventis, iuventitis f youth, early manhood 

exerceo, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; exercise, train 

inedia, inediae f. lack of food 

algor, algoris m. cold 

vigilia, vigiliae f/ wakefulness 

supra (adv.) above, beyond; further, more 

crédibilis, crédibile believable, credible 

subdolus, -a, -um somewhat crafty, cunning 

varius, -a, -um varying, changeable 

‘qui... libet, quae . . . libet, quod . . . libet (indef. 
adj.) any... it pleases 

simulator, simulatoris m. feigner, pretender 

dissimulator, dissimulatoris m. dissembler, con- 
cealer 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another 

appeténs, appetentis desirous (of), greedy (for) 
(+ gen.) 

proftisus, -a, -um generous, lavish 


conscientia scelerum, quae utraque’ iis 


arde6, ardére, arsi, arstirus burn, be on fire; rage 

cupiditas, cupiditatis f desire 

éloquentia, éloquentiae f: eloquence 

vastus, -a, -um desolate; vast, immense; ravaged 

immoderatus, -a, -um without measure, unre- 
strained, excessive 

incrédibilis, incrédibile unbelievable 

nimis (adv.) excessively, too 

dominatid, dominatidnis f absolute rule, tyranny 

libid6, libidinis f desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

invad6, invadere, invasi, invasus enter (hostilely); 
take hold of 

‘capiundae = archaic form of capiendae 

assequor (ad- + sequor) gain, reach, attain 

régnum, régni n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 

pénsum, pénsi n. weight; importance 

agit6 (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

‘in dies, day by day 

fer6x, ferdcis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant 

inopia, inopiae f. lack of resources, poverty; lack 

familiaris, familiare of or belonging to the house- 
hold; rés familiaris, (one’s) private property, 
estate, patrimony 

conscientia, conscientiae f consciousness, 
awareness 

tuterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
(of two); both 
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artibus auxerat, quas supra memorAavi. incitabant praeterea conrupti civitatis morés, 
quos pessuma ac divorsa inter sé mala, luxuria atque avaritia, vexabant. rés ipsa 
hortari vidétur, quoniam dé moribus civitatis tempus admonuit, supra repetere ac 
paucis’ institita maidrum domi militiaeque, quo modo rem publicam habuerint 
quantamque reliquerint, ut! paulatim inmitata ex pulcherruma <atque optuma> 


pessuma ac flagitidsissuma facta sit, disserere. 


augeo, augére, auxi, auctus grow, increase repeto (re- + petd) seek again, seek back 
supra (ady.) above; further \paucis, supply verbis 
memoro6 (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell institiitum, instititi n. custom, institution 
incit6 (1-tr.) rouse, excite, urge forward militia, militiae f- military service; militiae = loc. 
praeterea (adv.) besides, furthermore, in addition ‘ut, here (interrog. adv.) how 
corrump6, corrumpere, corripi, corruptus paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

corrupt immito (in- + mit) (1-tr.) change, alter, trans- 
diversus, -a, -um opposite, separate, different form 
luxuria, luxuriae f: extravagance, excess, luxury flagitidsus, -a, -um shameful, disgraceful, infa- 
avaritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice mous 
vex6 (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass disser6, disserere, disserui, dissertus examine, 
admone6 (ad- + mone6) bring to mind, remind, discuss, treat 


suggest 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.547-58 


cui Pyrrhus: “referés ergo haec et nuntius ibis 


Pélidae genitori. illi mea tristia facta 


dégeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento. 


nunc morere.” hoc dicéns altaria ad ipsa trementem 550 


traxit et in multd lapsantem sanguine nati, 


implicuitque comam laeva, dextraque coruscum 


extulit ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit €nsem. 


haec finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum 


sorte tulit? Troiam incénsam et prolapsa videntem 555 


Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 


régnatorem Asiae. iacet ingéns litore truncus, 


avulsumque umeris caput et sine nOmine corpus. 


Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus (son of Achilles) 
(= Neoptolemus) 

ergo (adv.) therefore 

nuntius, nuntii m. messenger 

Pélidés, Pélidae m. son of Peleus (= Achilles) 

genitor, genitdris m. father 

tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 

dégener, dégeneris low-born; degenerate 

Neoptolemus, Neoptolemi m. Neoptolemus 
(son of Achilles) (= Pyrrhus) 

narro (1-tr.) tell, say; describe 

altaria, altarium n. pl. (high) altar (for sacrifice) 

trem6, tremere, tremui, tremble, quiver, 
quake 

trah6, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag 

laps6 (1-intr.) slip 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

implic6, implicare, implicavi/implicui, 
implicatus/implicitus entwine, enfold; take 
hold of 

coma, comae f. hair 

laevus, -a, -um left; fem. subst., left hand 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right 
hand 

coruscus, -a, -um quivering; glittering, gleaming, 
flashing 

efferd (ex- + fers), efferre, extuli, élatus carry out; 
raise 


latus, lateris n. side, flank 

capulus, capuli m. sword handle, hilt 

tenus (prep. + preceding abl.) (right) up to, 
as far as 

abdo (ab- + do) hide, put away; plunge, bury 

énsis, Ensis m. sword 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam (king of Troy) 

exitus, exitiis m. departure; end, conclusion 

sors, sortis, -ium f: lot, portion; destiny 

‘fer6, here, carry away 

incend6, incendere, incendi, incénsus set on fire, 
(cause to) burn 

prolabor, prolabi, prolapsus sum slip forward; 
give way, collapse 

Pergama, Pergam6rum n. pl. Pergama (citadel 
of Troy) 

quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

régnator, régnatoris m. ruler, king, lord 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia (a Roman province [Asia 
Minor}) 

iace6, iacére, iacui, —— lie, rest; lie dead 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

truncus, trunci m. trunk, torso 

avelld, avellere, avelli/avolsi, avulsus tear away 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 
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4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.540—67 


qui tamen insequitur pennis adiiitus amGris, 
Ocior est requiemque negat tergoque fugacis 
inminet et crinem sparsum cervicibus adflat. 
viribus absimptis expalluit illa citaeque 

victa labore fugae spectans Pénéidas undas 
“fer, pater,” inquit “opem! si flamina nimen habétis, 
qua nimium placui, mitando perde figuram!” 
vix prece finita torpor gravis occupat artis, 
mollia cinguntur tenui praecordia libro," 

in frondem crinés, in ramés bracchia créscunt, 
pés modo tam vél6x pigris radicibus haeret, 


Ora cacumen habet: remanet nitor Gnus in illa. 


hanc quoque Phoebus amat positaque in stipite dextra 


sentit adhtic trepidare novo sub cortice pectus 
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Insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue, 
chase 

penna, pennae f. wing 

adiuv6, adiuvare, adiiivi, adiditus aid, assist; 
strengthen 

Scior, Scius swifter 


requiés, requiétis f. rest, respite; requiem = acc. 


sing. 

nego (1-tr.) deny, refuse 

tergum, tergi n. back 

fugax, fugacis fugitive, fleeing, running away 

immine6, imminére, hang over, 
threaten (+ dat.) 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. sing. or pl., hair 

spargo, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
distribute 

cervix, cervicis f. sing. or pl., neck 

affl6 (1-tr.) breathe upon 

absimé6, absimere, absiimpsi, absiimptus 
use up, spend; exhaust 

expallésc6, expalléscere, expallui, —— turn 
pale 

citus, -a, -um swift 

Pénéis, Pénéidos of or belonging to (the river 
god) Peneus; Pénéidas = fem. pl. acc. 

unda, undae f. wave 

ops, opis f. aid, help 

flimen, fliiminis n. river, stream 

nimium (ady.) too much, excessively 

figiira, figirae f' form, shape, appearance 

*prex, *“precis f. prayer 


8. A line is missing because of textual corruption. 


finiG, finire, finii/finivi, finitus end, complete, 
conclude 

torpor, torporis m. loss of power, numbness 

occup6 (1-tr.) seize; occupy 

artus, artiis m. joint (of the body), limb 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

tenuis, tenue thin, slight, slender 

praecordia, praecordidrum n. pl. (lower) chest, 
breast 

‘liber, here, (inner) bark (of a tree) 

frons, frondis f. foliage, leafy bough 

ramus, rami m. branch 

bracchium, bracchii n. (lower) arm 

crésc6, créscere, crévi, crétus grow, increase 

pés, pedis m. foot 

vél6x, vélocis rapid, swift, speedy 

piger, pigra, pigrum sluggish, inactive, slow 

radix, radicis f: root 

haere6, haerére, haesi, haesiirus cling, stick 
(+ dat.) 

caciimen, caciiminis n. peak, top (of a tree) 

remaneo (re- + maneOd) remain 

nitor, nitdris m. brightness, splendor 

Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

stipes, stipitis m. trunk (of a tree) 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; fem. subst., right 
hand 

adhiic (adv.) up to the present time; still 

trepido (1-intr.) tremble 

cortex, corticis m. or f: outer covering of a tree, 


bark 
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conplexusque suis ramos ut membra lacertis 555 


oscula dat ligno; refugit tamen dscula lignum. 


cui deus “at quoniam conitinx mea non potes esse, 


arbor eris certé” dixit “mea! semper habébunt 


té coma, té citharae, té nostrae, laure, pharetrae; 


ta ducibus Latiis aderis, cum laeta triumphum 560 


vox canet et visent longas Capitdlia pompas; 


postibus augustis eadem fidissima custos 


ante forés stabis mediamque’ tuébere quercum, 


utque meum intdnsis caput est iuvenale capillis, 


tu. quoque perpetuds semper gere frondis hon6rés!” 565 


finierat Paean: factis modo laurea ramis 


adnuit utque caput visa est agitasse cacumen. 


complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace 

ramus, rami m. branch 

membrum, membri n. limb 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

dsculum, 6sculi n. kiss 

lignum, ligni n. wood 

refugio (re- + fugis) flee, shun 

at (conj.) but 

coniiinx, coniugis m. or f. spouse; husband; wife 

arbor, arboris f. tree 

coma, comae f. hair 

cithara, citharae f. cithara; lute 

laurus, lauri f laurel tree; sprig or branch of 
laurel 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

Latius, -a, -um of Latium, Latin, Roman 

triumphus, triumphi m. (a) triumph (the proces- 
sion through Rome of a victorious general; 
a ritual cry that accompanies a triumph) 

vis6, visere, visi, visus go to see; view, behold 

Capitdlia, Capitdlidrum n. pl. (the) Capitoline 
hill (site of the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and the end point of a triumph) 

pompa, pompae f. (ceremonial) procession, 
parade 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 


augustus, -a, -um solemn, venerable; majestic, 
august 

fidus, -a, -um trustworthy 

custos, custédis m. or f. guardian, protector, 
sentry 

foris, foris, -ium f. door; pl., double doors 

‘medius, here, in the middle 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus/tiitus sum look at; protect 

quercus, querciis f. oak tree; oak wreath 

int6nsus, -a, -um uncut, unshorn 

iuvenilis, iuvendle of or belonging to a young 
man, youthful, young 

capillus, capilli m. sing. or pl., hair 

perpetuus, -a, -um continuous, without interrup- 
tion; perpetual, everlasting 

frons, frondis f. foliage, leafy bough 

finio, finire, finii/finivi, finitus end, complete, 
conclude 

Paean, Paeanis m. Paean (a Greek god) 
(= Apollo) 

laurea, laureae f. laurel tree 

adnu6, adnuere, adnui, 
assent 

agito (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion, shake 

cacimen, caciiminis n. peak, top (of a tree) 


nod (in agreement), 
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og ey 

3: 13:457 

4 14/515 

3 10.259 

5. | 15,580 

6 10.259 

7 15.540 

14.503 

14 15.540 
20 9.224 (A/W) 
20. 12.370 
os LS 
36. 15.558 
51 15.541 
52. 13.425 
25) X01 
53 10.260 
54 9.218 
94 = 13.425 
54 13.426 
58 11-313 
60-61 15.559 

Bellum Iugurthae 
2 10.273 (W) 
| A ee 
14 115313 
14 15.540 
46 14.484 
60 7.154 
101 15.540 
110 12.384 


[Sallust} 


In M. Tullium Ciceronem 


5 13.426 


Seneca the Elder 
Controversiae 
praef.17 7.156 
[aet4s Lisst 7 
22 123372 


Seneca the Younger 
Agamemnon 

73 4.81 
116 5.102 
152 8.185 
169-70 13.429 
259 5.102 
302 5.102 
466-76 12.395 


Authors and Passages 


507-11 10.285 
517-18 - 3.185 
698-709 9.232 (W) 
722 5.102 


De Benefictis 


1.2.4 12.372 
RT or 42.372 
IV.5.1 2.44 


Dialogi 


111.18.1 12.373 
Vis 24487 
IV.31.4 11.340 (W) 
V.38.1 14.487 
VI.19.5 14.488 
V1.22.3 14.488 
VIL.2.3 5.102 
VI1L.22.5 4.81 
VII.26.6 12.396 
VIIL.6.5 11.318 
13.8 216318 
IX.17.10 9.220 
X1.6.5 6.125 
X1.14.4 15.546 


Epistulae Morales 


WG Ls 17 
Var Loz 
TXG;, 12°372 
XXXV.1 2.44 
XXXV.3 11.317 
LXX.6 13.455 
LXXXIX.8 8.184 
XCI.15 8.184 
XCLI7 12.393 
XCI.20 8.184 
XCIV.38 14.487 
C114 15.546 
CIV.26 8.184 
GVITS 12394 
GVIRD. 13.429 
CVII.11-12 12.373 


Hercules Furens 


1-4 9.220 
181-85 6.131 (A/W) 


Hercules Oetaeus 


111 8.185 


Naturales Quaestiones 


I11.16.4 7.156 


Oedipus 


515 15.546 
980; 993-94 5.102 


AQ 


Al0 


Phaedra 

607 2d 12317, 

978-80 9.220 
Thyestes 

190-91 13.429 


Silius Italicus 
Punica 
Mig —4) 02263 


Suetonius 
De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus 
22, FAS] 
Vita Augusti 
28 14.489 
Vita Caligulae 
80 0 toy 
Vita Claudii 
21 10.264 
Vita Iulii 
32 757 
BF L757 
42 13.431 
Vita Neronis 
49 13.431 
Vita Tiberti 
2) 13,431 


Tacitus 
Annales 
11. 92234 (W) 
1.28 14.489 
11.17 §=15.548 
H1.65 15.548 
VI.6 13.430 
VI.22 13.430 
XII.35 14.489 
KV.67 7.157 
De Vita Agricolae 
1 9.233 (A/W) 
2 13.430 
33 15.547 
42 10.263 
46 15.575 
Dialogus de Oratoribus 
25 15.576 (W) 
Germania 
St L548 
Oo 12.374 
Historiae 
1.41 15.548 


Authors and Passages 


LVi26 12.374 
VAL 72157 


Terence 


Adelphoe 

84-86 15.534 
304 13.419 
725-27 4.79 
Andria 

194. 2.44 
Eunuchus 

41 10.255 
E52 “JeP5Z 
Hecyra 

181-83 15.534 
Heauton Timoroumenos 
77 11.308 
Phormio 

138" “12.366 
454 14.474 
487-88 15.534 


Terentianus Maurus 
De Syllabis 


1286 5,103 
Tibullus 
Elegiae 
I.1.35-37 6.124 
Varro 
De Lingua Latina 
VI.52 15.534 
Vissi “479 
Menippeae 


frag.122 14.474 
Res Rustica 

1.1.4-5 8.187 (A/W) 

MET, else 


[Varro] 
Sententiae 
22” 15534 
86 5.100 
88 12.366 
95 12,366 


Valerius Maximus 
Facta et Dicta Memorabilia 
WN APADL ll leat Iw 


Velleius Paterculus 
Historiae 


IED 10:263 


IT.18.1-3 


Vergil 
Aeneid 
I.1 4.80 


10.284 (A/W) 


1.1-4 10.261 
[1-11 13.441 
112-13 6.123 
1.33 13.426 


1.133-34 
I.198—99 
[.200-—203 


8.182 
11.313 
9.225 


Authors and Passages 


IV.651-58 9.228 
IV.659-60 8.182 
V1.126-29 9.228 
Vio. £22371 


V1.847—-53 


VII.44—45 


12.385 
11.314 


VIII.51-57 8.189 


VIII.112-14 
1X.37-39 6.129 (A/W) 


IX.641 7.154 
X.284 10.261 


X.466-—72 
X.501-2 


10.277 
10.261 


15.542 


1.483-84 13.427 
1544-45 11.314 
[561-62 15.541 
I1.3-13 13.442 
I1.26-34 9.226 
I1.40-56 11.328 
I1.65—74 9.227 
I1.274-76 15.541 
11.289 10.261 
I1.290-94 8.188 
I1.324-27 9.218 
11.354 9.218 
I1.479-90 10.286 
11.491-505 11.344 
I1.506-17 12.400 
I1.518-32 13.458 


X.743-44 8.182 
X.803 11.314 
X1.640-42 6.123 
X1.816-31 15.562 
XI11.92-102 10.278 
XIL146, 7.155 
X11.435-36 10.261 
XI1.653-57 11.330 
XI1.657-71 12.386 
X11.894-95 6.123 
XII.938-52 15.563 
Eclogues 

119-25 11.327 
1.35 8.181 

i, ae Bee | 


I1.533—46 
I1.547-58 
I1.657-63 
Ill.47—48 
ITI.374—-80 
[11.528-30 
IV.80—83 
IV.283-86 
[V.360-61 
IV.368—70 
IV.376-81 
IV.382-87 


14.516 
15.582 
14.505 
15.541 
11.330 
6.123 
14.485 
15.542 
8.182 
13.427 
8.186 
14.505 


I1.63—68 
I11.64—65 


14.504 
7.154 


IV.4-7 10.274 (W) 


IV.18—25 


14.504 


V.4 11.313 
VIII.68-—70 13.426 


[X.32—36 


12.384 


X.69 7.154 


Georgics 
1.505—14 
11.401-2 
11.490-99 


10.275 (W) 


6.123 
10.276 


IV.556-59 = 15.542 
IV.593-94 5.101 


I11.242—44 
IV.525-27 


10.260 
10.260 


All 
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MOR OO yA? P BND 


Note: Forms in brackets are not introduced in the textbook. 


Nouns 


First Declension 


puella, puellae f- 


Singular 

Nom. puella 

Gen. puellae 

Dat. puellae 

Acc. puellam 

Abl. puella 

Voc. puella 

Plural 

Nom./Voc. puellae 

Gen. puellarum 

Dat. puellis 

Acc. puellas 

Abl. puellis 
Second Declension 
servus, servi m. periculum, periculi n. 
filius, filii m. consilium, consilii n. 
puer, pueri m. 

M./F. N. 

Singular 
Nom. servus filius puer periculum consilium 
Gen. servi filii/fili pueri periculi consilii/consili 
Dat. servo filid puero periculd consili6d 
Acc. servum filium puerum periculum consilium 
Abl. servo filid puero periculd consilid 
Voc. serve fili puer periculum consilium 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. servi filii pueri pericula consilia 
Gen. servorum fili6rum puerdrum periculodrum consilidrum 
Dat. servis filiis pueris periculis consiliis 
Acc. servos filids pueros pericula consilia 
Abl. servis filiis pueris periculis consiliis 


Al3 


Al4 


Third Declension 


Morphology Appendix 


miles, militis m. 
urbs, urbis, -ium f. 


Singular 


Nom./Voc. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Plural 


Nom./Voc. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


M./F. 


miles 
militis 
militi 
militem 
milite 


milités 
militum 
militibus 
milités 
militibus 


M./F. i-stem 


urbs 
urbis 
urbi 
urbem 
urbe 


urbés 
urbium 
urbibus 
urbés/urbis 
urbibus 


corpus, corporis n. 


animal, animilis, -ium n. 


N. 


corpus 
corporis 
corpori 
corpus 
corpore 


corpora 
corporum 
corporibus 
corpora 
corporibus 


N. i-stem 


animal 
animialis 
animali 
animal 
animali 


animalia 
animalium 
animalibus 
animalia 
animalibus 


Morphology Appendix Al5 
Fourth Declension Fifth Declension 
mOtus, mOtiis m. rés, rei f. 
cornu, cornis n. aciés, aciéi f. 
Stem ends in Stem ends in 

M./F. [N. consonant vowel 
Singular 
Nom./Voc. motus cornu rés aciés 
Gen. motiis cornis rei aciéi 
Dat. motui/moti corni rei aciéi 
Acc. motum corni rem aciem 
Abl. moti corntl ré acié 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. motiis cornua rés aciés 
Gen. motuum cornuum rérum aciérum 
Dat. mdtibus cornibus rébus aciébus 
Acc. motus cornua rés aciés 
Abl. motibus cornibus] rébus aciébus 

Adjectives and Pronouns 

First-Second-Declension Adjectives 
bonus, bona, bonum 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
Singular M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. bonus bona bonum pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
Gen. boni bonae boni pulchri pulchrae pulchri 
Dat. bond bonae bond pulchro pulchrae pulchré 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum pulchrum pulchram pulchrum 
Abl. bond bona bono pulchro pulchra pulchro 
Voc. bone bona bonum pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. boni bonae bona pulchri pulchrae pulchra 
Gen. bondrum bonarum bondérum pulchrérum ~~ pulchrarum ___s pulchrérum 
Dat. bonis bonis bonis pulchris pulchris pulchris 
Acc. bonds bonas bona pulchrés pulchras pulchra 
Abl. bonis bonis bonis pulchris pulchris pulchris 


Al6 


Third-Declension Adjectives 


Morphology Appendix 


With three nominative singular forms: 
With two nominative singular forms: 


Singular 
Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


Plural 
Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


M. 


acer 


acris 
acri 
acrem 
acri 


acres 
acrium 
acribus 
acrés /acris 
acribus 


acrés 
acrium 
acribus 
acrés/acris 
acribus 


With one nominative singular form: 


Singular 
Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 


Plural 
Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Abl. 


M. 
ingéns 
ingentis 
ingenti 
ingentem 
ingenti 


ingentés 
ingentium 
ingentibus 
ingentés/ 
ingentis 
ingentibus 


E 

ingéns 
ingentis 
ingenti 
ingentem 
ingenti 


ingentés 
ingentium 
ingentibus 
ingentés/ 
ingentis 
ingentibus 


Comparative Adjectives 


Nom./Voc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Abl. 


M. 
pulchrior 


pulchrioris 


pulchri6ri 


pulchridrem 


pulchridre/ 
pulchri6ri 


Singular 
EF. 
pulchrior 
pulchri6ris 
pulchridri 
pulchridrem 


pulchridre/ 
pulchriori 


acer, acris, acre 


fortis, forte 


acria 
acrium 
acribus 
acria 
acribus 


M. 
fortis 
fortis 
forti 
fortem 
forti 


fortés 
fortium 
fortibus 
fortés /fortis 
fortibus 


ingéns, ingentis 
vocans, vocantis 


N. 
ingéns 
ingentis 
ingenti 
ingéns 
ingenti 


ingentia 
ingentium 
ingentibus 
ingentia 


ingentibus 


N. 
pulchrius 
pulchriGris 
pulchriori 
pulchrius 


pulchridre/ 
pulchriori 


M. 

vocans 

vocantis 

vocanti 

vocantem 

vocanti/ 
vocante 


vocantés 
vocantium 
vocantibus 
vocantés / 
vocantis 
vocantibus 


M. 
pulchridrés 
pulchridrum 
pulchridribus 
pulchridrés/ 
pulchrioris 
pulchridribus 


fortés 
fortium 
fortibus 
fortés/fortis 
fortibus 


F. 

vocans 

vocantis 

vocanti 

vocantem 

vocanti/ 
vocante 


vocantés 
vocantium 
vocantibus 
vocantés / 
vocantis 
vocantibus 


Plural 

F, 
pulchridrés 
pulchridrum 
pulchridribus 
pulchridrés/ 

pulchriG6ris 
pulchridribus 


N. 
forte 
fortis 
forti 
forte 
forti 


fortia 
fortium 
fortibus 
fortia 
fortibus 


N. 

vocans 

vocantis 

vocanti 

vocans 

vocanti/ 
vocante 


vocantia 
vocantium 
vocantibus 
vocantia 


vocantibus 


N. 

pulchridra 
pulchridrum 
pulchridribus 
pulchridra 


pulchridribus 


Morphology Appendix 


Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


hic, haec, hoc 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


ille, illa, illud 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


is, ea, id 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


iste, ista, istud 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


M. 
iste 
istius 
isti 
istum 
ist 


Personal Pronouns 


First Person 


Second Person 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


ego, mei 
nos, nostrum/nostri 


tu, tui 


Singular 
F, 
haec 
huius 
huic 
hanc 
hac 


Singular 
F. 
illa 
illus 
ili 
illam 
illa 


Singular 


Singular 
F, 
ista 
istius 
isti 
istam 
ista 


vos, vestrum/vestri 


Singular 
ego 

mei 
mihi 
meé 


me 


N. M. 
hoc hi 
huius horum 
huic his 
hoc hés 
hdc his 
N. M. 
illud ili 
illius ill6rum 
ili illis 
illud illds 
illo illis 
N. M. 
id ei/ii 
eius eorum 
ei eis /iis 
id eds 
ed eis /iis 
N. M. 
istud isti 
istius istOrum 
isti istis 
istud istds 
ist istis 
Plural Singular 
nos ta 
nostrum/nostri tul 
nobis tibi 
nos te 
nobis té 


Al7 


Plural 
F. N. 
hae haec 
harum horum 
his his 
has haec 
his his 
Plural 
F. N. 
illae illa 
illarum ill6rum 
illis illis 
illas illa 
illis illis 
Plural 
F. N. 
eae ea 
earum eorum 
eis /iis eis /iis 
eas ea 
eis /iis eis /iis 
Plural 
F. N. 
istae ista 
istarum istOrum 
istis istis 
istas ista 
istis istis 
Plural 
vos 
vestrum/vestri 
vobis 
vos 
vobis 


Morphology Appendix 


Alg 
Third Person _ is, ea, id 
Singular 
M. F. 
Nom. is ea 
Gen. eius eius 
Dat. ei ei 
Acc. eum eam 
Abl. ed ea 
Reflexive Pronouns 
First Person ——, mei 
——,, nostrum/nostri 
Second Person —, tui 
, vestrum/vestri 
Third Person ——— SU 
Singular Plural 
Nom. 
Gen. mei nostrum/nostri 
Dat. mihi nobis 
Acc. mé nos 
Abl. mé nobis 
Intensive Adjective 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum 
Singular 
M. F. 
Nom. ipse ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius 
Dat. ipsi ipsi 
Acc. ipsum ipsam 
Abl. ipso ipsa 
Relative Pronoun 
qui, quae, quod 
Singular 
M. F, 
Nom. qui quae 
Gen. cuius cuius 
Dat. cui cui 
Acc. quem quam 
Abl. quo qua 


N. 
ipsum 
ipsius 
ipsi 
ipsum 
ipso 


Plural 
M. F. 
ei/ii eae 
eorum earum 
eis /iis eis /iis 
eos eas 
eis /iis eis/iis 
Singular Plural 
tui vestrum /vestri 
tibi vobis 
te vos 
té vobis 
Plural 
M. F. 
ipsi ipsae 
ipsorum ipsarum 
ipsis ipsis 
ipsds ipsas 
ipsis ipsis 
Plural 
M. F. 
qui quae 
quorum quarum 
quibus quibus 
quos quas 
quibus quibus 


N. 
ea 
eorum 
eis/iis 
ea 
eis/iis 


Sing. /PI. 


sul 
sibi 
sé/sésé 
sé/sésé 


N. 

ipsa 
ipsdrum 
ipsis 
ipsa 
ipsis 


Interrogative Pronoun and Adjective 


quis, quid 
Singular 

M./F N. 
Nom. quis quid 
Gen. cuius cuius 
Dat. cui cui 
Acc. quem quid 
Abl. quo quo 
qui, quae, quod 

Singular 

M. F: 
Nom. qui quae 
Gen. cuius cuius 
Dat. cul cul 
Acc. quem quam 
Abl. quo qua 


Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 


aliquis, aliquid (pron.) 


Singular 
M./F. N. 
Nom. aliquis aliquid 
Gen. alicuius alicuius 
Dat. alicui alicui 
Acc. aliquem aliquid 
Abl. aliqu6 aliqua 


aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (adj.) 


Singular 
M. F. 
Nom. aliqui aliqua 
Gen. alicuius alicuius 
Dat. alicui alicui 
Acc. aliquem aliquam 
Abl. aliquo aliqua 
quis, quid (pron.) 
Singular 
M./F. N. 
Nom. quis quid 
Gen. cuius cuius 
Dat. cul cul 
Acc. quem quid 


Abl. quo qué 


Morphology Appendix 


N. 
aliquod 
alicuius 
alicui 
aliquod 
aliquo 


M. 

aliqui 
aliquérum 
aliquibus 
aliqués 
aliquibus 


M. 

aliqui 
aliquérum 
aliquibus 
aliqués 
aliquibus 


Plural 
F, 
quae 
quarum 
quibus 
quas 
quibus 


Plural 
F, 
quae 
quarum 
quibus 
quas 
quibus 


Plural 


F, 

aliquae 
aliquarum 
aliquibus 
aliquas 
aliquibus 


Plural 
FB 
aliquae 
aliquarum 
aliquibus 
aliquas 
aliquibus 


Plural 
F 
quae 
quarum 
quibus 
quas 
quibus 


Al9 


N. 

aliqua 
aliquérum 
aliquibus 
aliqua 
aliquibus 


N. 

aliqua 
aliquorum 
aliquibus 
aliqua 
aliquibus 


A20 


qui, qua, quod (adj.) 


Singular 


M. 
Nom. qui 
Gen. cuius 
Dat. cui 
Acc. quem 
Abl. quo 


quisquam, quicquam (pron.) 


Singular 


M./F. 
Nom. quisquam 
Gen. cuiusquam 
Dat. cuiquam 
Acc. quemquam 
Abl. quoquam 


quisque, quidque (pron.) 


Singular 


M./F. 
Nom. quisque 
Gen. cuiusque 
Dat. cuique 
Acc. quemque 
Abl. qu6dque 


quique, quaeque, quodque (adj.) 


Singular 


M. 
Nom. quique 
Gen. cuiusque 
Dat. cuique 
Acc. quemque 
Abl. qu6que 


quidam, quaedam, quiddam (pron.) 


M. 
Nom. quidam 
Gen. cuiusdam 
Dat. cuidam 
Acc. quendam 
Abl. quodam 


Morphology Appendix 


Fe N. 

qua quod 
cuius cuius 

cul cui 
quam quod 
qua quo 

N. 

quicquam (quidquam) 
cuiusquam 

cuiquam 

quicquam (quidquam) 
quoquam 

N. 

quidque (quicque) 
cuiusque 

cuique 

quidque (quicque) 
quoque 

BF. N. 
quaeque quodque 
cuiusque cuiusque 
cuique cuique 
quamque quodque 
quaque quoque 
Singular 

F. N. 
quaedam quiddam 
cuiusdam cuiusdam 
cuidam cuidam 
quandam quiddam 
quadam quoédam 


Does not occur in the plural 


M. 

quique 
quorumque 
quibusque 
quosque 
quibusque 


M. 

quique 
quorumque 
quibusque 
quosque 
quibusque 


M. 

quidam 
quorundam 
quibusdam 
quosdam 
quibusdam 


Plural 
F. 
quaeque 
quarumque 
quibusque 
quasque 
quibusque 


Plural 
F, 
quaeque 
quarumque 
quibusque 
quasque 
quibusque 


Plural 
F, 
quaedam 
quarundam 
quibusdam 
quasdam 
quibusdam 


N. 
qua/quae 
quorum 
quibus 
qua/quae 
quibus 


N. 

quaeque 
quorumque 
quibusque 
quaeque 
quibusque 


N. 

quaeque 
quorumque 
quibusque 
quaeque 
quibusque 


N. 

quaedam 
quorundam 
quibusdam 
quaedam 
quibusdam 


Morphology Appendix 


quidam, quaedam, quoddam (adj.) 


Singular 
M. F N. 

Nom. quidam quaedam quoddam 
Gen. cuiusdam cuiusdam cuiusdam 
Dat. cuidam cuidam cuidam 
Acc. quendam quandam quoddam 
Abl. quodam quadam quodam 
Irregular Adjectives 


First-Second-Declension Adjectives Irregular in the Singular Only 


alius, alia, aliud 

alter, altera, alterum 
neuter, neutra, neutrum 
nillus, -a, -um 

sdlus, -a, -um 

totus, -a, -um 

illus, -a, -um 

unus, -a, -um 

uter, utra, utrum 


Singular M. 
Nom. totus 
Gen. totius 
Dat. toti 
Acc. totum 
Abl. toto 


idem, eadem, idem 


Singular 


M. 
Nom. idem 
Gen. eiusdem 
Dat. eidem 
Acc. eundem 
Abl. eddem 


F. 

tota 
totius 
toti 
totam 
tota 


F, 
eadem 
eiusdem 
eidem 


eandem 
eadem 


N. 

idem 
eiusdem 
eidem 


idem 
eddem 


A21 
Plural 
M. F. N. 
quidam quaedam quaedam 
quorundam quarundam quorundam 
quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
quosdam quasdam quaedam 
quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
Plural 
M. F, N. 
idem/eidem eaedem eadem 
edrundem earundem edrundem 
isdem/ isdem/ isdem/ 
eisdem eisdem eisdem 
edsdem easdem eadem 
isdem/ isdem/ isdem/ 
eisdem eisdem eisdem 


A22 Morphology Appendix 
Adverbs 
Adverbs in the Positive Degree Formed from First-Second-Declension Adjectives 


acerbé < acerbus, -a, -um 
pulchré < pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 


Adverbs in the Positive Degree Formed from Third-Declension Adjectives 


fortiter < fortis, forte 


Adverbs in the Comparative Degree 


acerbius < acerbus, -a, -um 
pulchrius < pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
fortius < fortis, forte 


Adverbs in the Superlative Degree 


acerbissimé < acerbus, -a, -um 
pulcherrimé < pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
fortissimé < fortis, forte 

simillimé < similis, simile 


Morphology Appendix A23 


Verbs 
First Conjugation 
Principal Parts: voc, vocare, vocavi, vocatus 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocod vocor vocem vocer 
vocas vocaris/vocare 2 vocés vocéris/vocére 
3 vocat vocatur vocet vocétur 
Plural 
1 vocamus vocamur vocemus vocemur 
2 vocatis vocamini vocétis vocémini 
3 vocant vocantur vocent vocentur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocabam vocabar vocarem vocarer 
vocabas vocabaris/vocabare vocarés vocaréris /vocarére 
3 vocabat vocabatur vocaret vocarétur 
Plural 
1 vocabamus vocabamur vocarémus vocarémur 
vocabatis vocabamini vocarétis vocarémini 
3. vocabant vocabantur vocarent vocarentur 


A24 Morphology Appendix 
Indicative Subjunctive 

Future 

Active Passive 

Singular 

1 vocabd vocabor 

vocabis vocaberis/vocabere 
3 vocabit vocabitur 

Plural 

1 vocabimus vocabimur 
2 vocabitis vocabimini 
3 vocabunt vocabuntur 
Perfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 

1 vocavi vocatus, -a, -um sum 1 vocaverim vocatus, -a, -um sim 
2 vocavisti vocatus, -a, -um es 2 vocaveris vocatus, -a, -um sis 
3 vocavit vocatus, -a, -um est 3 vocaverit vocatus, -a, -um sit 


1 vocavimus 
2 vocavistis 
3 vocavérunt/vocavére 


Pluperfect 
Active 


1 vocaveram 
2 vocaveras 
3 vocaverat 


1 vocaveramus 
vocaveratis 
vocaverant 


Wh 


Plural 


vocati, -ae, -a Sumus 
vocati, -ae, -a estis 
vocati, -ae, -a sunt 


Passive 


1 vocaverimus 


2 vocaveritis 
3 vocaverint 


Active 


Singular 


vocatus, -a, -um eram 
vocatus, -a, -um eras 
vocatus, -a, -um erat 


Plural 


vocati, -ae, -a eramus 
vocati, -ae, -a eratis 
vocati, -ae, -a erant 


1 vocavissem 
2 vocavissés 
3 vocavisset 


1 vocavissémus 


2 vocavissétis 
3 vocavissent 


vocati, -ae, -a simus 
vocati, -ae, -a Sitis 
vocati, -ae, -a sint 


Passive 


vocatus, -a, -um essem 
vocatus, -a, -um essés 
vocatus, -a, -um esset 


vocati, -ae, -a essémus 
vocati, -ae, -a essétis 
vocati, -ae, -a essent 


Future Perfect 


Active 
Singular 
1 vocavero 
2 vocaveris 
3. vocaverit 
Plural 


1 vocaverimus 
2 vocaveritis 
3 vocaverint 


Passive 


vocatus, -a, -um ero 
vocatus, -a, -um eris 
vocatus, -a, -um erit 


vocati, -ae, -a erimus 
vocati, -ae, -a eritis 
vocati, -ae, -a erunt 


Participle 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Active 
vocans, vocantis 


vocaturus, -a, -um 


Passive 


vocatus, -a, -um 
vocandus, -a, -um 


Morphology Appendix A25 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present vocare vocari 
Perfect vocavisse vocatus, -a, -um esse 
Future vocaturus, -a, -um esse [vocatum iri] 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 voca vocare 
Plural 2 vocate vocamini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 vocato vocator 
3 vocatd vocator 
Plural 2 vocatote 
3 vocantd vocantor| 
Second Conjugation 
Principal Parts: moved, movére, mévi, motus 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 moved moveor 1 moveam movear 
2 movés movéris/movére 2 moveas movearis/movedare 
3 movet movétur 3 moveat moveatur 
Plural 
1 movémus movemur 1 moveamus moveamur 
2 movétis movémini 2 moveatis moveamini 
3 movent moventur 3 moveant moveantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 movébam movébar 1 movérem movérer 
2 moveébias movebaris/movébare 2 movérés movéréris /movérére 
3 movébat movebatur 3 movéret movérétur 
Plural 
1 movébamus movéebamur 1 movérémus movereémur 
2 movebatis movebamini 2 movérétis movérémini 
3 movébant movébantur 3 movérent movérentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 movébo movebor 
movébis moveéeberis/movébere 
3 moveéebit movéebitur 
Plural 
1 movébimus movébimur 
2 movébitis movebimini 
3 movébunt movébuntur 


A26 Morphology Appendix 
Indicative Subjunctive 

Perfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 

1 movi mOtus, -a, -um sum 1 moverim mOtus, -a, -um sim 

mOvisti mOtus, -a, -um es 2 moveris mOtus, -a, -um sis 
3 mOvit m6tus, -a, -um est 3 mOverit mOtus, -a, -um sit 


Plural 
1 modvimus moti, -ae, -a sumus 
movistis moti, -ae, -a estis 
3. movérunt/movére moti, -ae, -a sunt 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 


1 moveram 
2 moveras 
3 moverat 


1 modveramus 
mOveratis 


3 moverant 


Future Perfect 


Active 
Singular 
1 moverd 
2 mOveris 
3 moverit 
Plural 


1 mO6verimus 
moOveritis 
3 mOverint 


i) 


Participle 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Infinitive 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Imperative 

Present 
Singular 
Plural 


[Future 
Singular 


Plural 


motus, -a, -um eram 
motus, -a, -um eras 
motus, -a, -um erat 


moti, -ae, -a eramus 
m0Oti, -ae, -a eratis 
moti, -ae, -a erant 


Passive 


motus, -a, -um ero 
motus, -a, -um eris 
motus, -a, -um erit 


moti, -ae, -a erimus 
m06ti, -ae, -a eritis 
moti, -ae, -a erunt 


Active 

moveéns, moventis 
moturus, -a, -um 
Active 


movere 
movisse 


moturus, -a, -um esse 


Active 
2 move 
2 movéte 


Active 

2 movét6 

3 movéto 
2 movétote 
3 moventd 


1 moverimus 
2 moveritis 
3 moverint 


Active 


1 movissem 
2 mOvissés 
3 mOvisset 


1 mOdvissémus 
2 mOvissétis 
3 mOvissent 


Passive 


motus, -a, -um 
movendus, -a, -um 


Passive 

moveri 

motus, -a, -um esse 
[mo6tum iri] 


Passive 
moveére 
movémini 
Passive 
movetor 


movetor 


moventor]| 


moti, -ae, -a Simus 
m6Oti, -ae, -a sitis 
moti, -ae, -a sint 


Passive 


motus, -a, -um essem 
motus, -a, -um essés 
motus, -a, -um esset 


moti, -ae, -a essemus 
m0Oti, -ae, -a essétis 
moti, -ae, -a essent 


Morphology Appendix A27 
Third Conjugation 
Principal Parts: rego, regere, réxi, réctus 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 rego regor 1 regam regar 
2 regis regeris/regere 2 regas regaris/regare 
3 regit regitur 3 regat regatur 
Plural 
1 regimus regimur 1 regamus regamur 
2 regitis regimini 2 regatis regamini 
3 regunt reguntur 3 regant regantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 regébam regébar 1 regerem regerer 
2 regébas regebaris/regébare 2 regerés regeréris/regerére 
3 regébat regébatur 3 regeret regerétur 
Plural 
1 regébamus regébamur 1 regerémus regerémur 
2 regébatis regébamini 2 regerétis regerémini 
3 regébant regébantur 3 regerent regerentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 regam regar 
2 regés regéris/regére 
3 reget regétur 
Plural 
1 regémus regemur 
2 regétis regémini 
3 regent regentur 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 réxi réctus, -a, -um sum 1 réxerim réctus, -a, -um sim 
2 réxisti réctus, -a, -um es 2 réxeris réctus, -a, -um sis 
3 réxit réctus, -a, -um est 3 réxerit réctus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 réximus récti, -ae, -a sumus 1 réxerimus récti, -ae, -a sSimus 
réexistis récti, -ae, -a estis 2 réxeritis récti, -ae, -a sitis 
3 réxérunt/réxére récti, -ae, -a sunt 3 réxerint récti, -ae, -a sint 


A28 Morphology Appendix 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
réxeram réctus, -a, -um eram 1 réxissem réctus, -a, -um essem 
réxeras réctus, -a, -um eras 2 réxissés réctus, -a, -um essés 
réxerat réctus, -a, -um erat 3 réxisset réctus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 
réxeramus récti, -ae, -a eramus 1 réxissémus récti, -ae, -a essémus 
réxeratis récti, -ae, -a eratis 2 réxissétis récti, -ae, -a essétis 
réxerant récti, -ae, -a erant 3 réxissent récti, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 réxerd réctus, -a, -um ero 
2 réxeris réctus, -a, -um eris 
3 réxerit réctus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 
1 réxerimus récti, -ae, -a erimus 
2 réxeritis récti, -ae, -a eritis 
3 réxerint récti, -ae, -a erunt 
Participle 
Active Passive 
Present regéns, regentis 
Perfect réctus, -a, -um 
Future récturus, -a, -um regendus, -a, -um 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present regere regi 
Perfect réxisse réctus, -a, -um esse 
Future réctirus, -a, -um esse [réctum iri] 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 rege regere 
Plural 2 regite regimini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 regitd regitor 
3 regitd regitor 
Plural 2 regitote 
3 regunto reguntor]| 


Third i-stem Conjugation 


Morphology Appendix 


Principal Parts: capid, capere, cépi, captus 


A29 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 capid capior 1 capiam capiar 
2 capis caperis/capere 2 capias capiaris/capiare 
3 capit capitur 3 capiat capiatur 
Plural 
1 capimus capimur 1 capiamus capiamur 
2 capitis capimini 2 capiatis capiamini 
3 capiunt capiuntur 3 capiant capiantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 capiébam capiébar 1 caperem caperer 
2 capiébas capiébaris/capiébare 2 caperés caperéris/caperére 
3 capiébat capiébatur 3 caperet caperétur 
Plural 
1 capiébamus capiébamur 1 caperémus caper€mur 
2 capiébatis capiébamini 2 caperétis caperémini 
3 capiébant capiébantur 3 caperent caperentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 capiam capiar 
2 capiés capiéris/capiére 
3 capiet capiétur 
Plural 
1 capiémus capiémur 
2 capiétis capiémini 
3 capient capientur 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 cépi captus, -a, -um sum 1 céperim captus, -a, -um sim 
2 cépisti captus, -a, -um es 2 céperis captus, -a, -um sis 
3 cépit captus, -a, -um est 3 céperit captus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 cépimus capti, -ae, -a sumus 1 céperimus capti, -ae, -a simus 
2 cépistis capti, -ae, -a estis 2 céperitis capti, -ae, -a sitis 
3 cépérunt/cépére capti, -ae, -a sunt 3 céperint capti, -ae, -a sint 


A30 Morphology Appendix 


2 céperatis 


céperant 


capti, -ae, -a eratis 
capti, -ae, -a erant 


Future Perfect 


2 cépissétis 
3 cépissent 


Active Passive 
Singular 
cépero captus, -a, -um ero 
2 céperis captus, -a, -um eris 
céperit captus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 
céperimus capti, -ae, -a erimus 
2 céperitis capti, -ae, -a eritis 
céperint capti, -ae, -a erunt 
Participle 
Active Passive 
Present capiéns, capientis 
Perfect captus, -a, -um 
Future captiirus, -a, -um capiendus, -a, -um 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present capere capi 
Perfect cépisse captus, -a, -um esse 
Future capturus, -a, -um esse [captum iri] 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 cape capere 
Plural 2 capite capimini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 capitd capitor 
3 capitd capitor 
Plural 2 capitote 
3 capiunto capiuntor} 


Indicative Subjunctive 

Pluperfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 

céperam captus, -a, -um eram 1 cépissem captus, -a, -um essem 
2 céperas captus, -a, -um eras 2 cépissés captus, -a, -um essé€s 

ceperat captus, -a, -um erat 3 cépisset captus, -a, -um esset 

Plural 
céperamus capti, -ae, -a eramus 1 cépissémus capti, -ae, -a essémus 


capti, -ae, -a essétis 
capti, -ae, -a essent 


Fourth Conjugation 


Morphology Appendix 


Principal Parts: audié, audire, audivi, auditus 


A3] 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audid audior 1 audiam audiar 
2 audis audiris /audire 2 audias audiaris /audiare 
3 audit auditur 3 audiat audiatur 
Plural 
1 audimus audimur 1 audiamus audiamur 
2 auditis audimini 2 audiatis audiamini 
3 audiunt audiuntur 3 audiant audiantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audiébam audiébar 1 audirem audirer 
2 audiébas audiébaris/audiébare 2 audirés audiréris /audirére 
3 audiébat audiébatur 3 audiret audirétur 
Plural 
1 audiébamus audiébamur 1 audirémus audirémur 
2 audiébatis audiébamini 2 audirétis audirémini 
3 audiébant audiébantur 3 audirent audirentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audiam audiar 
2 audiés audiéris /audiére 
3 audiet audiétur 
Plural 
1 audiémus audiémur 
2 audiétis audiémini 
3 audient audientur 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audivi auditus, -a, -um sum 1 audiverim auditus, -a, -um sim 
2 audivisti auditus, -a, -um es 2 audiveris auditus, -a, -um sis 
3 audivit auditus, -a, -um est 3 audiverit auditus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 audivimus auditi, -ae, -a sumus 1 audiverimus auditi, -ae, -a simus 
2 audivistis auditi, -ae, -a estis 2 audiveritis auditi, -ae, -a sitis 
3 audivérunt/audivére auditi, -ae, -a sunt 3 audiverint auditi, -ae, -a sint 


A32 Morphology Appendix 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 


1 audiveram 


2 audiveras 
3 audiverat 


1 audiveramus 
2 audiveratis 
3 audiverant 


Future Perfect 


Active 


1 audiverd 
2 audiveris 
3 audiverit 


1 audiverimus 
2 audiveritis 
3 audiverint 


Participle 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Infinitive 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Imperative 

Present 
Singular 
Plural 


[Future 
Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


auditus, -a, -um eram 
auditus, -a, -um eras 
auditus, -a, -um erat 


Plural 


auditi, -ae, -a eramus 
auditi, -ae, -a eratis 
auditi, -ae, -a erant 


Passive 


auditus, -a, -um erd 
auditus, -a, -um eris 
auditus, -a, -um erit 


auditi, -ae, -a erimus 
auditi, -ae, -a eritis 
auditi, -ae, -a erunt 


Active 
audiéns, audientis 
auditirus, -a, -um 
Active 


audire 
audivisse 


auditirus, -a, -um esse 


Active 
2 audi 
2 audite 


Active 

2 auditd 

3 auditd 

2 auditote 
3 audiuntd 


1 audivissem 
2 audivissés 
3 audivisset 


1 audivissémus 
2 audivissétis 
3 audivissent 


auditus, -a, -um essem 
auditus, -a, -um essés 
auditus, -a, -um esset 


auditi, -ae, -a essemus 
auditi, -ae, -a essétis 
auditi, -ae, -a essent 


Passive 


auditus, -a, -um 
audiendus, -a, -um 


Passive 

audiri 

auditus, -a, -um esse 
[auditum iri] 


Passive 
audire 
audimini 
Passive 
auditor 


auditor 


audiuntor] 


Irregular Verbs 


Principal Parts: sum, esse, fui, futiirus 


Indicative Active 


Morphology Appendix 


Subjunctive Active 


A33 


Present 


1 sum 
es 
3 est 


i) 


1 sumus 
2 estis 
3 sunt 


Perfect 
1 fui 
2 fuisti 


3 fuit 


1 fuimus 
2 fuistis 
3 fuérunt/fuére 


Participle 
Future 
Infinitive 
Present 
Perfect 
Future 
[Imperative 


Singular 
Plural 


Imperfect 


eram 
eras 
erat 


eramus 
eratis 
erant 


Pluperfect 


fueram 
fueras 
fuerat 


fueramus 
fueratis 
fuerant 


Active 
futirus, -a, -um 


Active 
esse 
fuisse 


Future 

Singular 
ero 
eris 
erit 

Plural 

erimus 
eritis 
erunt 


Future Perfect 
Singular 
fuerd 
fueris 
fuerit 
Plural 
fuerimus 
fueritis 
fuerint 


futirus, -a, -um esse or fore 


Present Active 
2es 
2 este 


Future Active 
2 estO 
2 estote 


Present 


sim 
sis 
sit 


simus 
sitis 
sint 


Perfect 


fuerim 
fueris 
fuerit 


fuerimus 
fueritis 
fuerint 


3 esto 
3 suntd] 


Imperfect 


essem 
esses 
esset 


essemus 
essétis 
essent 


Pluperfect 


fuissem 
fuissés 
fuisset 


fuissémus 
fuissétis 
fuissent 


A34 


Principal Parts: possum, posse, potui, 


Indicative Active 


Morphology Appendix 


Subjunctive Active 


Present Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Singular 
1 possum poteram potero possim possem 
2 potes poteras poteris possis possés 
3 potest poterat poterit possit posset 
Plural 
1 possumus poteramus poterimus possimus poss€mus 
2 potestis poteratis poteritis possitis possétis 
3 possunt poterant poterunt possint possent 
Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect Perfect Pluperfect 
Singular 
1 potui potueram potuero potuerim potuissem 
2 potuisti potueras potueris potueris potuissés 
3 potuit potuerat potuerit potuerit potuisset 
Plural 
1 potuimus potueramus potuerimus potuerimus potuissémus 
2 potuistis potueratis potueritis potueritis potuissétis 
3 potuérunt/ potuerant potuerint potuerint potuissent 
potuére 
Infinitive: 
Active 
Present posse 
Perfect potuisse 
Principal Parts: e6, ire, ii/ivi, itum 
Indicative Active Subjunctive Active 
Present Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Singular 
1 e6 ibam ibd eam irem 
2 is ibas ibis eas irés 
3 it ibat ibit eat iret 
Plural 
1 Imus ibamus ibimus eamus irémus 
2 itis ibatis ibitis eatis irétis 
3 eunt ibant ibunt eant irent 
Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect Perfect Pluperfect 
Singular 
1 ii/ivi ieram/iveram ier6/iverd ierim/iverim issem/ivissem 
2 isti/ivisti ieras/iveras ieris/iveris ieris/iveris issés/ivissés 
3 iit/it/ivit ierat/iverat ierit/iverit ierit/iverit isset/ivisset 
Plural 
1 iimus/imus/ ieramus/iveramus __ ierimus/iverimus ierimus/iverimus iss¢mus/ivissémus 
ivimus 
2 istis/ivistis ieratis /iveratis ieritis/iveritis ieritis /iveritis Issétis /Ivissétis 
3 iérunt/iére/ ierant/iverant ierint/iverint ierint/iverint issent/ivissent 


ivérunt/ivére 


Morphology Appendix A35 
Participle 
Active Passive 
Present iéns, euntis 
Perfect itum 
Future iturus, -a, -um eundum 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present ire [iri] 
Perfect isse/ivisse itum esse 
Future ituirus, -a, -um esse 
Imperative Present Active [Future Active 
Singular 21 2 itd 3 itd 
Plural 2 ite 2 itdte 3 eunto} 
Principal Parts: fer6, ferre, tuli, latus 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 ferd feror 1 feram ferar 
2 fers ferris/ferre 2 feras feraris/ferare 
3 fert fertur 3 ferat feratur 
Plural 
1 ferimus ferimur 1 feramus feramur 
2 fertis ferimini 2 feratis feramini 
3 ferunt feruntur 3 ferant ferantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 ferébam ferébar 1 ferrem ferrer 
2 ferébas ferébaris/ferébare 2 ferrés ferréris/ferrére 
3 ferébat ferébatur 3 ferret ferrétur 
Plural 
1 ferébamus ferébamur 1 ferrémus ferrémur 
2 ferébatis ferébamini 2 ferrétis ferrémini 
3 ferébant ferébantur 3 ferrent ferrentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 feram ferar 
2 ferés feréris/ferére 
3 feret ferétur 
Plural 
1 ferémus ferémur 
2 ferétis ferémini 
3 ferent ferentur 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tuli latus, -a, -um sum 1 tulerim latus, -a, -um sim 
2 tulisti latus, -a, -um es 2 tuleris latus, -a, -um sis 
3 tulit latus, -a, -um est 3 tulerit latus, -a, -um sit 
1 tulimus lati, -ae, -a sumus 1 tulerimus lati, -ae, -a simus 
2. tulistis lati, -ae, -a estis 2 tuleritis lati, -ae, -a sitis 
3 tulérunt/tulére lati, -ae, -a sunt 3 tulerint lati, -ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tuleram latus, -a, -um eram 1 tulissem latus, -a, -um essem 
2 tulerads latus, -a, -um eras 2 tulissés latus, -a, -um essés 
3 tulerat latus, -a, -um erat 3 tulisset latus, -a, -um esset 
1 tuleramus lati, -ae, -a eramus 1 tulissémus lati, -ae, -a essémus 
2 tuleratis lati, -ae, -a eratis 2 tulissétis lati, -ae, -a essétis 
3 tulerant lati, -ae, -a erant 3 tulissent lati, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tulerd latus, -a, -um erd 
2 tuleris latus, -a, -um eris 
3 tulerit latus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 
1 tulerimus lati, -ae, -a erimus 
2. tuleritis lati, -ae, -a eritis 
3 tulerint lati, -ae, -a erunt 
Participle 
Active Passive 
Present feréns, ferentis 
Perfect latus, -a, -um 
Future latirus, -a, -um ferendus, -a, -um 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present ferre ferri 
Perfect tulisse latus, -a, -um esse 
Future latiirus, -a, -um esse (latum iri] 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 fer ferre 
Plural 2 ferte ferimini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 ferto fertor 
3 fertd fertor 
Plural 2 fertdte 
3 feruntd feruntur] 


Principal Parts: 


vold, velle, volui, 
nolo, ndlle, nédlui, 
mal6, malle, malui, 


Indicative Active 
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Present 
Singular 
1 vol6 nolo mal6é velim 
2 vis non vis mavis velis 
3 vult non vult mavult velit 
Plural 
1 volumus nolumus malumus velimus 
2 vultis non vultis mavultis velitis 
3 volunt nolunt malunt velint 
Imperfect 
Singular 
1 volébam nolébam malébam vellem 
2 volébas nolébas malébas vellés 
3 volébat nolébat malébat vellet 
Plural 
1 volébamus nolébamus malébamus vellémus 
2 volébatis nolébatis malébiatis vellétis 
3 volébant nolébant malébant vellent 
Future 
Singular 
1 volam *ndlam *malam 
2 volés nolés malés 
3 volet nolet malet 
Plural 
1 volémus nolémus malémus 
2 volétis nolétis mailétis 
3 volent nolent malent 
Perfect 
Singular 
1 volui nolui malui voluerim 
2 voluisti noluisti maluisti volueris 
3 voluit noluit maluit voluerit 
Plural 
1 voluimus ndluimus maluimus voluerimus 
2 voluistis noluistis m§aluistis volueritis 
3 voluérunt/ noluérunt/ maluérunt/ voluerint 
voluére noluére maluére 
Pluperfect 
Singular 
1 volueram ndlueram malueram voluissem 
2 volueras noluerds malueras voluissés 
3 voluerat noluerat maluerat voluisset 
Plural 
1 volueramus  ndlueramus malueramus voluissémus 
2 volueratis nolueratis malueratis voluissétis 
3 voluerant noluerant m§aluerant voluissent 
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Subjunctive Active 
nolim malim 
nolis malis 
nolit malit 
nolimus malimus 
nolitis mialitis 
nolint malint 
nollem mallem 
nollés mallés 
nollet mallet 
nollémus mallémus 
nollétis mallétis 
nollent miallent 
noluerim maluerim 
nolueris malueris 
noluerit maluerit 
noluerimus maluerimus 
nolueritis malueritis 
noluerint maluerint 
noluissem maluissem 
noluissés maluissés 
noluisset maluisset 
noluissémus m4aluissémus 
noluissétis mialuissétis 
noluissent maluissent 
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Indicative Active 


Future Perfect 

1 voluerd 
volueris 

3 voluerit 

1 voluerimus 

2 volueritis 

3 voluerint 


Participle 


Infinitive 


Imperative 


Singular 

nodluerd maluer6d 

nolueris mialueris 

noluerit maluerit 
Plural 

nodluerimus maluerimus 

nolueritis malueritis 

noluerint maluerint 


Present Active: voléns, volentis; ndléns, ndlentis 


Present Active: velle, nolle, malle 
Perfect Active: voluisse, néluisse, maluisse 


Present Active: ndli (2nd sing.), nélite (2nd pl.) 


Principal Parts: fi6, fieri, factus sum 


Indicative Active Subjunctive Active 
Present Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 

Singular 

1 fid fiébam fiam filam fierem 

2 fis fiébas fiés fias fierés 

3 fit fiébat fiet fiat fieret 
Plural 

1 fimus fiébamus fiémus fiamus fierémus 

2 fitis fiébatis fiétis fiatis fierétis 

3 fiunt fiébant fient fiant fierent 

Infinitive Present Active: fieri 


Imperative 


Present Active: fi (2nd sing.), fite (2nd pl.) 
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This Latin to English Vocabulary includes all words from vocabulary lists in Learn to Read Latin. Numbers in 
parentheses refer to the chapter (e.g., 6) or section (e.g., §16) in which the vocabulary word is introduced. Some 
additional meanings given in vocabulary notes are included. 


a, ab (prep. + abl.) (away) from (1); (prep. + abl.) by (3) 

A. = Aulus, Auli m. Aulus ({16) 

abe, abire, abii, abitum go away (5) 

abséns, absentis absent (14) 

absum, abesse, afui, afutirus be absent, be distant (14) 

ac or atque (conj.) and (also) (3) 

accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum go to, come to, 
approach (5) 

accid6, accidere, accidi, happen (14) 

accipi6, accipere, accépi, acceptus receive; accept; 
hear (of), learn (of) (5) 

acer, acris, acre sharp, keen; fierce (6) 

acerbus, -a, -um bitter; harsh (7) 

aciés, aciéi f: sharp edge; keenness; battle line (9) 

ad (prep. + acc.) toward, to (1); (prep. + acc.) for the 
purpose of (13) 

ade6 (adv.) to such an extent, to so great an extent, 
(so) very (14) 

adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutirus be present, be near 
(14) 

Aenéas, Aenéae m. Aeneas; Aenéan = acc. sing.; 
Aenéa = voc. sing. (§16) 

aequus, -a, -um level, even; equitable, just; calm, 
tranquil (10) 

aestim6 (1-tr.) estimate, value (13) 

aetas, aetatis f. age; lifetime; time (14) 

ager, agri m. field (1) 

agmen, agminis n. line (of march), column; army; 
multitude, throng (14) 

ago, agere, égi, actus drive; do; spend, conduct (4) 

causam agere (idiom) to plead a case (4) 
gratias agere (idiom) to give thanks (12) 


age, agite, used to strengthen other commands, 

come on! (4) 

agricola, agricolae m. farmer (1) 

aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (indef. adj.) some, any (14) 

aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) someone, something; 
anyone, anything (14) 

aliter (adv.) otherwise, in another way (9) 

alius, alia, aliud other, another (9) 

alter, altera, alterum the other (of two) (9) 

altum, alti n. deep sea; height (4) 

altus, -a, -um tall, high; deep (4) 

ambul6 (1-intr.) walk (2) 

amicitia, amicitiae f. friendship (5) 

amicus, -a, -um friendly (+ dat.) (3) 

amicus, amici m. friend (3) 

am6 (1-tr.) love (2) 

amor, amOris m. love; pl., feelings of love (6) 

Amor, AmGris m. Love, Amor ({63) 

an (conj.) introduces an alternative question, or; 
introduces an indirect question, whether (12) 

.- an... whether” . or... (12) 

anima, animae f. life force; soul (1) 

animal, animilis, -ium n. animal (6) 

animus, animi m. (rational) soul, mind; spirit; 
pl., strong feelings (2) 

annus, anni m. year (9) 

ante (adv.) before, earlier, previously; (prep. + acc.) 
before; in front of (7) 

antequam (conj.) before (13) 

antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient (7) 

M. Antonius, M. Antonii m. Marcus Antonius, Marc 
Antony (§16) 
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Apollé, Apollinis m. Apollo (§63) 

App. = Appius, Appii m. Appius (16) 

Appius, Appii m. Appius ({16) 

apud (prep. + acc.) at the house of, in the presence 
of, among (10) 

ara, arae f. altar (7) 

arbitror (1-tr.) judge, consider, think (11) 

arma, arm6rum n. pl. arms, weapons (2) 

ars, artis, -ium f skill, art; guile; trick (7) 

Athénae, Athénarum f. pl. Athens (6) 

atque or ac (conj.) and (also) (3) 

auctoritas, auctoritatis f authority; influence (14) 

audacia, audaciae f. boldness; recklessness, audacity 
(11) 

audacter or audaciter (ady.) boldly; recklessly (8) 

audax, audacis daring, bold; reckless (8) 

aude6, audére, ausus sum dare (8) 

audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, listen (to) (4) 

aufer6, auferre, abstuli, ablatus carry away, take 
away, remove (7) 

Augustus, Augusti m. Augustus ({63) 

Aulus, Auli m. Aulus (§16) 

aurum, auri n. gold (1) 

aut (conj.) or; aut... aut...either...or... (7) 

autem (postpositive conj.) however; moreover (6) 

auxilia, auxilidrum n. pl. auxiliary troops (4) 

auxilium, auxilii n. aid, help (4) 


Bacchus, Bacchi m. Bacchus ({63) 
bellum, belli n. war (1) 

bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war (4) 
bene (adv.) well (5) 

bene velle (idiom) to wish well (12) 
bonus, -a, -um good (3) 
brevis, breve short, brief (11) 


C. = Gaius, Gaii m. Gaius ({16) 
cad6, cadere, cecidi, cdstirus fall; die (10) 
caecus, -a, -um blind; hidden, secret, dark (8) 
caelum, caeli n. sky, heaven (4) 
Caesar, Caesaris m. Caesar (63) 
campus, campi m. (flat) plain (11) 
can, canere, cecini, cantus sing (of) (4) 
capi6, capere, cépi, captus take (up), capture; win (4) 
consilium capere (idiom) to form a plan (4) 
caput, capitis n. head (15) 
careo, carére, carui, cariturus lack, be without, 
be free (from) (+ abl.) (6) 
carmen, carminis n. song, poem (6) 
Carthag6, Carthaginis f: Carthage (6) 
carus, -a, -um precious; dear (to) (+ dat.) (7) 
castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp (11) 
castra movére (idiom) to break camp (11) 
castra pOonere (idiom) to pitch or make camp (11) 
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casus, casiis m. fall; occurrence, chance, misfortune 
(10) 
Catilina, Catilinae m. Catiline (§16) 
Caté, Catonis m. Cato (63) 
Catullus, Catulli m. Catullus (§16) 
causa (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose of, for the 
sake of (13) 
causa, causae f. reason, cause; case (4) 
causam agere (idiom) to plead a case (4) 
céd6, cédere, cessi, cessum go, move; yield; 
withdraw (5) 
celer, celeris, celere swift (15) 
centésimus, -a, -um hundredth (§93) 
centum (indeclinable adj.) hundred (93) 
Cerés, Cereris f Ceres (§63) 
certé (adv.) surely, certainly; at least (7) 
certus, -a, -um sure, certain, reliable (7) 
céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other (13) 
Cicer6, Cicerdnis m. Cicero (§63) 
cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus surround; gird (on 
oneself) (15) 
circumd6, circumdare, circumdedi, circumdatus 
place round; surround (15) 
civis, Civis, -ium m. or f. citizen (6) 
civitas, civitatis f state, citizenry; citizenship (7) 
clarus, -a, -um bright, clear; famous (4) 
Cn. = Gnaeus, Gnaei m. Gnaeus (§16) 
— , coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began, 
have begun (13) 
cogitd (1-tr.) think; ponder (2) 
cognosco, cognoscere, cogn6vi, cognitus come to 
know, learn, recognize; perfect, know (10) 
conferé, conferre, contuli, collatus bring together; 
compare; direct (14) 
sé conferre (idiom) to betake oneself, to go (14) 
conficid, conficere, conféci, confectus accomplish, 
complete; wear out; kill (12) 
conor (1-tr.) try, attempt (8) 
consilium, consilii n. deliberation; plan, advice; 
judgment (1) 
consilium capere (idiom) to form a plan (4) 
cOnstitud, constituere, cOnstitui, cOnstitiitus set up, 
establish; decide (15) 
consul, consulis m. consul (8) 
consulatus, consulatiis m. consulship (9) 
contra (adv.) on the contrary; in opposition, in turn; 
(prep. + acc.) against, contrary to; facing (10) 
cOpia, copiae f- wealth, abundance; pl., troops, forces 
(7) 
Corinna, Corinnae f. Corinna ({63) 
L. Cornélius Sulla, L. Cornélii Sullae m. Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla ({16) 
corpus, corporis n. body (6) 
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créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus trust, believe (+ dat.) 
(11) 

cum (prep. + abl.) with (1); (conj.) when; since; 
although (12) 

ciinctus, -a, -um all (14) 

Cupid6, Cupidinis m. Cupid, Amor ({63) 

cupidus, -a, -um desirous (+ gen.) (4) 

cupi0, cupere, cupii/cupivi, cupitus desire, long for, 
want (7) 

cir (interrog. adv.) why (2) 

cura, ciirae f. care, concern; anxiety (2) 

Cynthia, Cynthiae f! Cynthia (63) 


D. = Decimus, Decimi m. Decimus ({16) 
dé (prep. + abl.) (down) from; about, concerning (1) 
dea, deae f. goddess (1) 
débed, débére, débui, débitus owe; ought (2) 
decem (indeclinable adj.) ten (4) 
decimus, -a, -um tenth ({93) 
Decimus, Decimi m. Decimus ({16) 
déles, délére, délévi, délétus destroy (10) 
déterred, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus deter, 
prevent (15) 
deus, dei m. god (1) 
Diana, Dianae f. Diana (63) 
dicd, dicere, dixi, dictus say, speak, tell (4) 
dictum, dicti n. word; saying (6) 
diés, diéi m. or f: day (9) 
differs, differre, distuli, dilatus intr., differ, be 
different; tr., carry in different directions (7) 
difficilis, difficile difficult (6) 
difficiliter or difficulter (adv.) with difficulty (6) 
dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) (12) 
diligentia, diligentiae f diligence (3) 
Dis, Ditis m. Dis, Pluto, Hades ({63) 
discéd6, discédere, discessi, discessum go away, 
depart (5) 
dissimilis, dissimile dissimilar, unlike, different 
(+ gen. or dat.) (11) 
didi (adv.) for a long time (11) 
diiitius (adv.) longer (11) 
diiitissimé (ady.) longest (11) 
divinus, -a, -um belonging to the gods, divine 
(§63) 
divus, -a, -um deified, divine (63) 
do, dare, dedi, datus give, grant (2) 
poenas dare (idiom) to pay the penalty (2) 
véla dare (idiom) to set sail (2) 
dominus, domini m. master, lord (1) 
domus, domi f: house, home (6) 
domus, domiis f. house, home (9) 
dénec (conj.) while, as long as; until (13) 
don (1-tr.) give; present, reward (2) 
donum, doni n. gift (1) 
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dubitd (1-tr.) hesitate; doubt (12) 

dubium, dubii n. doubt, hesitation (12) 

dubius, -a, -um doubtful (12) 

diicé, diicere, diixi, ductus lead; consider (4) 

dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant (15) 

dum (conj.) while, as long as; until; provided that 
(13) 

dummodo (conj.) provided that (13) 

duo, duae, duo two (§93) 

dirus, -a, -um hard; harsh (5) 

dux, ducis m. or f: leader (10) 


é, ex (prep. + abl.) (out) from (1) 

ecce (interj.) lo! behold! look! ({74) 

efficis, efficere, efféci, effectus make; bring about 
(14) 

ego, mei (personal pron.) I; me (4) 

—, mei (reflexive pron.) myself (5) 

égredior, égredi, €gressus sum go out, come out 
(13) 

éicid, éicere, Giéci, Giectus throw out, expel 

sé Gicere (idiom) to rush forth (11) 

em6, emere, émi, émptus buy (13) 

enim (postpositive conj.) in fact, indeed; for (2) 

ed (adv.) to that place, thither (131) 

e6, ire, ii/ivi, itum go (3) 

eddem (adv.) to the same place (131) 

equidem (advy.) indeed, certainly; for my part (4) 

éripi6, éripere, éripui, éreptus tear away, snatch 
away (15) 

erro (1-intr.) wander; err, make a mistake (2) 

et (conj.) and; et...et... both. ..and...; 
(adv.) even, also (1) 

etenim (conj.) and indeed; for in fact (2) 

etiam (adv.) also, even; still (7) 

etsi (conj.) although (5) 

exercitus, exercitiis m. army (9) 

experior, experiri, expertus sum test; try; experience 
(8) 

ex(s)ilium, ex(s)ilii n. exile, banishment (8) 

ex(s)pect6 (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect (13) 


facile (adv.) easily; readily (6) 

facilis, facile easy (6) 

faci6, facere, féci, factus make; do (4); reckon (13) 

factum, facti n. deed (1) 

falsus, -a, -um deceptive, false (7) 

fama, famae f. report, rumor; reputation, fame (1) 

fas (indeclinable noun) n. (what is divinely) right; 
(what is) permitted (12) 

fateor, fatéri, fassus sum confess, admit (8) 

fatum, fati n. destiny, fate (5) 

félix, félicis lucky, fortunate, happy (6) 

fémina, féminae f. woman; wife (1) 
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ferd, ferre, tuli, latus bring, bear, carry; endure; 
say, report (5) 
légem ferre (idiom) to pass a law (8) 
sé ferre (idiom) to proceed (quickly) (5) 
ferrum, ferrin. iron; sword (1) 
fidés, fidei f: faith, trust; trustworthiness; loyalty (9) 
filia, filiae f- daughter (1) 
filius, filit m. son (1) 
finis, finis, -ium m. or f. end, limit, boundary; 
pl., territory (10) 
fi6, fieri, factus sum become, happen; be made, be 
done (13) 
for (1-tr.) speak, say (15) 
fore = futiirus, -a, -um esse (11) 
fors, fortis, -ium f chance, luck (12) 
fortis, forte brave; strong (6) 
fortiina, fortiinae f. fortune, chance (7) 
forum, fori n. public square, marketplace, forum (3) 
frater, fratris m. brother (7) 
fuga, fugae f. flight (8) 
fugio, fugere, fiigi, fugitiirus flee (7) 


Gaius, Gaii m. Gaius ({16) 
gaudium, gaudii n. joy (8) 
géns, gentis, -ium f nation, people; clan, family (12) 
genus, generis n. descent, origin; race, stock; kind, 
sort (10) 
gero, gerere, gessi, gestus bear; manage, conduct; 
perform (4) 
bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war (4) 
gladius, gladii m. sword (1) 
gloria, gloriae f. renown, glory (4) 
Gnaeus, Gnaei m. Gnaeus ({16) 
Gracchus, Gracchi m. Gracchus (either of the 
Gracchi brothers) (§16) 
gradior, gradi, gressus sum walk, step, proceed (13) 
Graecia, Graeciae f. Greece ({16) 
gratia, gratiae f. favor, kindness; gratitude, thanks (12) 
gratias agere (idiom) to give thanks (12) 
gratiam or gratias habére (idiom) to have gratitude 
(12) 
gratia (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose of, for the 
sake of (13) 
gratus, -a, -um charming, pleasing; grateful, pleased 
(13) 
gravis, grave heavy, deep; important, serious; severe (8) 


habe6, habére, habui, habitus have, hold; consider (2) 
gratiam or gratids habére (idiom) to have gratitude 
(12) 
dratidnem habére (idiom) to make a speech (10) 
Hannibal, Hannibalis m. Hannibal (63) 
haud (ady.) not at all, by no means (14) 
herc(u)le (interj.) by Hercules! ({74) 
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heu (interj.) alas! oh! (§74) 

hic (adv.) here, in this place; at this time (131) 

hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj./pron.) this; these (8) 

hinc (adv.) from here, hence; henceforth; hinc . . . 
hinc ... on this side... on that side... ; 
hinc ... illinc . .. on this side . . . on that 
side... (§131) 

hom6, hominis m. human being, man (6) 

honestus, -a, -um honorable, respectable (10) 

honor or honds, honGris m. honor, respect; (political) 
office (13) 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, Q. Horatii Flacci m. Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, Horace (§16) 

hortor (1-tr.) urge, encourage, exhort (9) 

hostis, hostis, -ium m. (public) enemy (6) 

hiic (adv.) to here, hither (§131) 

humilis, humile humble (11) 


iacid, iacere, iéci, iactus throw; utter; lay, establish 
(11) 

iam (adv.) (by) now; (by) then, already; presently (9) 

ibi (adv.) in that place, there; then, thereupon ({131) 

idem, eadem, idem same (8) 

igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore (11) 

ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire (11) 

Ilium, [lit n. Ilium, Troy (§16) 

ille, illa, illud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that; those (8) 

illic (adv.) there, in that place (§131) 

illinc (adv.) from there, thence; hinc. .. illinc... on 
this side... on that side. . . (J131) 

illiic (adv.) to there, thither (§131) 

immortalis, immortale immortal (7) 

impedio, impedire, impedii/impedivi, impeditus 
hinder, impede (15) 

imperator, imperatoris m. commander, general (11) 

imperium, imperii n. power, authority, command; 
empire (3) 

impero (1-intr.) give an order, order, command 
(+ dat.) (9) 

impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked (5) 

in (prep. + acc.) into, onto; against; (prep. + abl.) in, 
on (1) 

incertus, -a, -um unsure, uncertain, unreliable (7) 

incipiO, incipere, incépi, inceptus take on, begin (13) 

incola, incolae m. inhabitant (3) 

inde (adv.) from that place, from there, thence; 
from that time, thereupon ({131) 

indignus, -a, -um unworthy (of) (+ abl.) (12) 

infélix, infélicis unlucky, unfortunate, unhappy (6) 

infer6, inferre, intuli, illatus carry (into); inflict (on) 
(12) 

ingenium, ingenii n. nature; disposition; (natural) 
talent (7) 

ingéns, ingentis huge, vast; remarkable (6) 
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ingratus, -a, -um unpleasant, displeasing; ungrateful, 
displeased (13) 

inimicitia, inimicitiae f: enmity, hostility; 
pl., unfriendly relations, enmity (5) 

inimicus, -a, -um unfriendly, hostile (+ dat.) (3) 

inimicus, inimici m. (personal) enemy (3) 

iniquus, -a, -um uneven; inequitable, unjust (10) 

inquam (defective verb) say (8) 

insidiae, insidiarum f: pl. ambush, plot, treachery (7) 

insula, insulae f. island (1) 

intelleg6, intellegere, intelléxi, intelléctus understand 
(6) 

inter (prep. + acc.) between, among; during (6) 

interest, interesse, interfuit it is important, 
it concerns (15) 

interficiG, interficere, interféci, interfectus kill (5) 

inveni6, invenire, invéni, inventus find, discover (11) 

invidia, invidiae f: envy, jealousy; ill-will, resentment 
(4) 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum (intensive adj.) -self, -selves; very (5) 

ira, irae f. anger, wrath (2) 

is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) this, that; these, those; 
(personal pron.) he, she, it; they; him, her, it; 
them (4) 

iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that (of yours); 
those (of yours) (8) 

ita (adv.) so, thus, in this way, in such a way (7) 

Italia, Italiae f Italy (1) 

iubed, iubére, iussi, iussus order (2) 

Talia, Iiliae f. Julia ({16) 

C. ltlius Caesar, C. Ialii Caesaris m. Gaius Julius 
Caesar (63) 

Iin6, lindnis f. Juno ({63) 

Iuppiter, Iovis m. Jupiter (63) 

itre (adv.) rightly, justly (6) 

its, idiris n. right, law; judgment; court (6) 

iussum, iussi n. order, command; abl. sing., iussii (9) 


L. = Liicius, Litcii m. Lucius (§16) 
labor, labéris m. work, labor; effort, hardship (10) 
lab6r6 (1-intr.) work; suffer, be distressed (2) 
laetus, -a, -um happy; fertile (3) 
laud6 (1-tr.) praise (3) 
légatus, légati m. legate, envoy; lieutenant (10) 
legid, legidnis f legion (11) 
lego, legere, légi, lectus choose; read (6) 
Lesbia, Lesbiae f Lesbia ({63) 
levis, leve light; trivial; fickle (8) 
léx, légis f law (8) 
légem ferre (idiom) to pass a law (8) 
liber, libri m. book (1) 
liber, libera, liberum free (3) 
Liber, Liberi m. Liber, Bacchus ({63) 
liber6 (1-tr.) free (6) 
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libertas, libertatis f freedom (8) 

licet, licére, licuit or licitum est it is permitted (14) 

littera, litterae f: letter (of the alphabet); pl., letter, 
epistle; literature (12) 

Livia, Liviae f Livia (§16) 

locus, loci m. place; loca, locérum n. pl. places (8) 

longé (adv.) a long way, far; by far (11) 

longus, -a, -um long; far; long-standing; far-reaching 
(11) 

loquor, loqui, lociitus sum speak, talk (11) 

Lucius, Liicii m. Lucius ({16) 

lamen, liiminis n. light, radiance; pl., eyes (13) 

luna, linae f moon (14) 

lax, licis f light, daylight (11) 

prima liice (idiom) at dawn (11) 


M. = Marcus, Marci m. Marcus (16) 
M’. = Manius, Manii, m. Manius ({16) 
magis (adv.) more (greatly) (11) 
magnopere (adv.) greatly (10) 
magnus, -a, -um large, big; great (3) 
magnam partem (adverbial acc.), for a great part 
(13) 
maior, maius (adj.) greater (11) 
maidrés, maidrum m. pl. ancestors (11) 
male (adv.) badly (5) 
male velle (idiom) to wish ill (12) 
mal6, malle, malui, want more, prefer (12) 
malus, -a, -um bad, evil (3) 
maneo, manére, mansi, mansirus remain, stay; 
tr., await (7) 
Manius, Manii, m. Manius (§16) 
manus, manis f. hand; band, troop (9) 
Marcus, Marci m. Marcus ({16) 
mare, maris, *-ium n. sea (6) 
Mars, Martis m. Mars (63) 
mater, matris f: mother (6) 
maximé (adv.) most greatly; especially (11) 
maximus, -a, -um greatest (11) 
maximam partem (adverbial acc.) for the greatest 
part, for the most part (13) 
medius, -a, -um middle (of); neut. subst., midst; the 
open (10) 
mehercule or meherculés (interj.) by Hercules! ({74) 
—, mei (reflexive pron.) myself (5) 
melior, melius (adj.) better (11) 
melius (ady.) better (11) 
memini, meminisse (defective verb) remember (5) 
memoria, memoriae f. memory (12) 
méns, mentis, -ium f mind; intention, purpose; 
attitude (6) 
Mercurius, Mercurii m. Mercury (§63) 
metu6, metuere, metui, fear, dread (14) 
metus, metiis m. fear, dread (10) 
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meus, -a, -um my, mine (4); my (own) (5) 

mi, masc. sing. voc. of meus, -a, -um (4) 

miles, militis m. soldier (6) 

mille; milia, milium thousand (§93) 

millésimus, -a, -um thousandth (§93) 

Minerva, Minervae f. Minerva (§63) 

minimé (adv.) least; not at all (11) 

minimus, -a, -um smallest (11) 

minor, minus (adj.) smaller (11) 

minus (adv.) less (11) 

miser, misera, miserum wretched, pitiable, 
miserable (3) 

miseret, miserére, miseruit or miseritum est it 
moves (one) to pity (15) 

mitt6, mittere, misi, missus send (4) 

modo (adv.) only, just; now, just now (12); (conj.) 
provided that (13) 

modus, modi m. measure; limit; rhythm, meter; 
manner, way (8) 

quemadmodum (rel. or interrog. adv.) in the 
manner in which, as; how (8) 
quo mod6 (interrog. adv.) in what way, how (8) 

moenia, moenium n. pl. (city) walls (6) 

mone6, monére, monui, monitus warn; remind; 
advise (9) 

mons, montis, -ium m. mountain (12) 

mOnstr6 (1-tr.) show, point out (2) 

mora, morae f. delay (3) 

morior, mori, mortuus sum die (8) 

moror (1-tr.) hinder, delay, wait (13) 

mors, mortis, -ium f death (7) 

mortalis, mortale mortal (7) 

m6s, moris m. custom, practice; pl. (sometimes), 
character (10) 

m6tus, mOtiis m. motion, movement; disturbance (9) 

moveod, movére, mOvi, mOtus set in motion, stir (up), 
move (2) 

mox (adv.) soon; then (3) 

multum (adv.) much, a lot (5) 

multus, -a, -um much, many (3) 

minus, miineris n. service, duty; gift (8) 

miurus, miiri m. wall (11) 

mito (1-tr.) change; take in exchange, give in 
exchange (13) 


nam (conj.) for (2) 
namque (conj.) for in fact (2) 
nascor, nasci, natus sum be born (10) 
natiira, natiirae f. nature (7) 
natus, nati m. son (10) 
nauta, nautae m. sailor (1) 
-ne (interrog. enclitic particle) added to the first word 
of a question (2) 
é.. an... whether. ...or.’/ (12) 
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né (ady.) not (7); (conj.) introduces negative Purpose 
clause, in order that . . . not (9); introduces 
negative Indirect Command, that . . . not (9); 
(conj.) introduces positive Fear clause, that (15) 
né... quidem not... even (4) 
nec or neque (conj.-adv.) and not; neque/nec.. . 
neque/nec ... neither... nor... (2) 
necesse (indeclinable adj.) necessary (14) 
necne (conj.) in Indirect Question, or not (12) 
nefas (indeclinable noun) n. (what is divinely) 
forbidden, sacrilege (12) 
ném6, néminis m. or f. no one (9) 
Neptinus, Neptiini m. Neptune ({63) 
neque or nec (conj.-adv.) and not; neque/nec.. . 
neque/nec... neither... nor... (2) 
Nero Claudius Caesar, Ner6nis Claudii Caesaris m. 
Nero Claudius Caesar, Nero (§63) 
nesci6, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus not know (11) 
neuter, neutra, neutrum neither (of two) (9) 
nihil or nil (indeclinable noun) n. nothing (3) 
nihil (adverbial acc.) not at all (13) 
nihilum, nihili or nilum, nili n. nothing (13) 
nisi (conj.) if... not, unless (5) 
nolo, nolle, ndlui, be unwilling, not want, not 
wish (12) 
noli, nlite (+ inf.) do not (12) 
ndmen, ndminis n. name (14) 
non (adv.) not (2) 
non sdlum ... sed/vérum etiam... not only... 
but also... (7) 
nonne (interrog. particle) introduces a direct question 
expecting the answer “yes” (12) 
nonus, -a, -um ninth (§93) 
nos, nostrum/nostri (personal pron.) we; us (4) 
noscO, ndscere, ndvi, ndtus come to know, learn, 
recognize; perfect, know (10) 
noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours (4); our (own) (5) 
, hostrum/nostri (reflexive pron.) ourselves (5) 
notus, -a, -um known, well-known; familiar (10) 
novem (indeclinable adj.) nine (§93) 
novus, -a, -um new; strange (7) 
nox, noctis, -ium f. night (9) 
nillus, -a, -um not any, no (9) 
num (interrogative particle) introduces a direct 
question expecting the answer “no”; introduces an 
Indirect Question, whether (12) 
nimen, niminis n. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen (15) 
numquam (adv.) never (6) 
nunc (adv.) now (3) 


6 (interj.) O (1) 
ob (prep. + acc.) on account of, because of (9) 
obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum forget (+ gen.) (12) 
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obst6, obstare, obstiti, obstatirus stand in the way; 
hinder, block (15) 
occidéns, occidentis m. west (14) 
occids, occidere, occidi, occasiirus fall, set; die (14) 
octavus, -a, -um eighth ({93) 
oct6 (indeclinable adj.) eight ({93) 
oculus, oculi m. eye (8) 
Odi, 6disse (defective verb) hate (5) 
odium, odii n. hatred (3) 
omnin6 (adv.) entirely; in negative or virtual negative 
statements or questions, at all (6) 
omnis, omne every; all (6) 
oportet, oportére, oportuit it is proper, it is right (14) 
oppidum, oppidi n. town (1) 
opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press on; 
overwhelm, oppress (14) 
oppugnd (1-tr.) attack (10) 
optimé (adv.) best (11) 
optimus, -a, -um best (11) 
opto (1-tr.) desire (2) 
opus, operis n. work (10) 
opus est there is need of (+ abl. or nom.) (10) 
Sratid, Sratidnis f oration, speech (10) 
dratidnem habére (idiom) to make a speech (10) 
orator, 6ratdris m. speaker, orator (10) 
orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle (15) 
orbis terrarum world (15) 
Orcus, Orci m. Orcus ({63) 
oriéns, orientis m. east (14) 
orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise (14) 
6r6 (1-tr.) beg (for) (12) 
ds, Gris n. sing. or pl. mouth; face (14) 
P. Ovidius Naso, P. Ovidii Nasdnis m. Publius 
Ovidius Naso, Ovid (63) 


P. = Publius, Publii m. Publius ({16) 

paenitet, paenitére, paenituit it causes (one) to 
repent or regret (15) 

pare6, parére, parui, paritiirus be obedient, obey 
(+ dat.) (8) 

paro (1-tr.) prepare (for); get, obtain (9) 

pars, partis, -ium f. part; sing. or pl., (political) faction 
(7) 

parum (indeclinable subst.) too little, not enough; 
(adv.) too little, inadequately (11) 

parvus, -a, -um small, little (3) 

pater, patris m. father (6) 

patior, pati, passus sum experience, suffer, endure; 
permit, allow (8) 

patrés conscripti voc. pl. enrolled fathers, senators (6) 

patria, patriae f, country, homeland (1) 

pauci, paucae, pauca few (4) 

paulum, *pauli n. small amount, a little (11) 

pax, pacis f: peace; favor (8) 
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pectus, pectoris n. sing. or pl., chest, breast; heart (10) 

peciinia, peciiniae f. money (1) 

peior, peius (comparative adj.) worse (11) 

peius (comparative adv.) worse (11) 

pells, pellere, pepuli, pulsus push, drive (off) (9) 

per (prep. + acc.) through; by (4) 

perdité (adv.) recklessly, desperately, ruinously (13) 

perditus, -a, -um (morally) lost, ruined, depraved (13) 

perds, perdere, perdidi, perditus destroy; lose (13) 

pere6, perire, perii, peritiirus pass away, be 
destroyed; perish, die (11) 

perferd, perferre, pertuli, perlatus suffer, endure; 
report (10) 

perfici6, perficere, perféci, perfectus complete, 
accomplish (5) 

periculum, periculi n. danger (1) 

pessimé (adv.) worst (11) 

pessimus, -a, -um worst (11) 

peto, petere, petii/petivi, petitus ask (for), seek; 
attack (7) 

piget, pigére, piguit it disgusts (one), it irks (one) 
(15) 

pius, -a, -um dutiful, loyal (5) 

place, placére, placui, placitum be pleasing, please 
(+ dat.) (8) 

pliirimé (adv.) most (11) 

plirimus, -a, -um most (11) 

pliirimum (adverbial acc.) very much (13) 

pliis (adv.) more (11) 

pli; plirés, pliira (adj.) more (11) 

poena, poenae f. punishment, penalty (2) 

poenas dare (idiom) to pay the penalty (2) 

poéta, poétae m. poet (1) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Cn. Pompeii Magni m. 
Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, Pompey the Great 
(S16) 

p6nG, ponere, posui, positus put, place; set aside (4) 

populus, populi m. (the) people; populace (3) 

M. Porcius Catd, M. Porcii Caténis m. Marcus 
Porcius Cato, Cato the Elder or Cato the Censor 
(§63) 

possum, posse, potui, be able, can (2) 

post (adv.) after(ward), later; behind; (prep. + acc.) 
after; behind (7) 

postquam (conj.) after (5) 

praefer6, praeferre, praetuli, praelatus prefer (to) (12) 

praefici6, praeficere, praeféci, praefectus put in 
charge (of) (12) 

praesum, praeesse, praefui, praefutirus be in charge 
(of) (12) 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond; except (12) 

prem6, premere, pressi, pressus press (hard); 
overpower; check (14) 

pretium, pretii n. price, value (13) 
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primum (adv.) first; for the first time (11) 
quam primum as soon as possible (11) 
primus, -a, -um first (§93) 
prima liice (idiom) at dawn (11) 

prior, prius (adj.) earlier (11) 

prius (adv.) before, sooner (11) 

priusquam (conj.) before (13) 

pro (prep. + abl.) in front of; on behalf of, for; in 
return for, instead of (3) 

proelium, proelii n. battle (5) 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum set out, set 
forth (10) 

prohibes, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus prevent; 
prohibit, forbid (15) 

Sex. Propertius, Sex. Propertii m. Sextus Propertius 
(S63) 

propter (prep. + acc.) on account of, because of (3) 

provincia, provinciae f. province (3) 

publicus, -a, -um public (9) 

Publius, Publii m. Publius ({§16) 

pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est it makes (one) 
ashamed (15) 

puella, puellae f girl (1) 

puer, pueri m. boy (1) 

pugno (1-intr.) fight (3) 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, handsome (3) 

puto (1-tr.) think, suppose (11) 


Q. = Quintus, Quinti m. Quintus (16) 

quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus search 
for, seek, ask (9) 

qualis, quale what sort of; of which sort, as (13) 

quam (adv.) as, how; (conj.) than (11) 

quam ob rem (adv.) on account of which thing, why; 
therefore (9) 

quam primum as soon as possible (11) 

quamquam (conj.) although (5) 

quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; as much, as 
great (13) 

quantum (adverbial acc.) how much, as much (13) 

quaré (ady.) because of which thing, why; therefore (9) 

quartus, -a, -um fourth (§93) 

quattuor (indeclinable adj.) four (§93) 

-que (enclitic conj.) and (1) 

quemadmodum (rel. or interrog. adv.) in the manner 
in which, as; how (8) 

qui, qua, quod (indef. adj.) some, any (14) 

qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) what, which (8) 

qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) who, which, that (8) 

quia (conj.) because (13) 

quid (adverbial acc.) to what extent, why (13) 

quidam, quaedam, quiddam (indef. pron.) (a) certain 
person, (a) certain thing (10) 
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quidam, quaedam, quoddam (indef. adj.) (a) certain 
(10) 

quidem (postpositive adv.) indeed, certainly; at least 
(4) 

né .. . quidem not even (4) 

quin (rel. adv.) introduces Relative Clause of 
Characteristic, who/that . . . not (10); (conj.) 
introduces Doubting clause, that (12); (conj.) 
introduces Prevention clause, from (15) 

quinque (indeclinable adj.) five (§93) 

quintus, -a, -um fifth (§93) 

Quintus, Quinti m. Quintus (§16) 

quique, quaeque, quodque (indef. adj.) each, every 
(14) 

quis, quid (interrog. pron.) who, what (8); (indef. 
pron.) someone, something; anyone, anything 
(14) 

quid (adverbial acc.), to what extent, why (13) 

quisquam, quicquam (indef. pron.) someone, 
something; anyone, anything (14) 

quisque, quidque (quicque) (indef. pron.) each/every 
man/woman, each/every thing (14) 

quo (rel. adv.) to where, whither (9); (interrog. adv.) 
to where, whither (12) 

quod (conj.) because (13); (conj.) the fact that (15) 

quodsi (conj.) but if (14) 

quominus (conj.) introduces Prevention clause, from 
(15) 

quo mod6 (interrog. adv.) in what way, how (8) 

quoniam (conj.) since, because (5) 

quoque (adv.) also, too (8) 

quot (indeclinable adj.) how many; as many (13) 


rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus seize, tear away, carry 
(off) (15) 
rede6, redire, redii, reditum go back, return (5) 
refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus bring back; report 
(10) 
réfert, réferre, rétulit it is important, it concerns (15) 
régina, réginae f. queen (1) 
rego, regere, réxi, réctus rule, control (4) 
relinqu6, relinquere, reliqui, relictus leave (behind), 
abandon (8) 
reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) (14) 
Remus, Remi m. Remus ({16) 
rés, rei f: thing; property; matter, affair; activity; 
situation (9) 
rés gestae, rerum gestarum f. pl. accomplishments; 
history (9) 
rés novae, rérum novarum f. pl. revolution (9) 
rés publica, rei piiblicae f. republic (9) 
responded, respondére, respondi, respOnsus answer, 
respond (2) 
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rex, régis m. king (6) 

rogo (1-tr.) ask (for) (12) 

Roma, Romae f: Rome (6) 

Romani, Romanorum m. pl. (the) Romans (3) 
Romanus, -a, -um Roman (3) 

Romulus, Rdmuli m. Romulus ({16) 

rumor, ramoris m. rumor (12) 

rus, ruris n. sing. or pl., country(side) (6) 


saepe (adv.) often (8) 
saepius (adv.) more often (11) 
Saepissimé (adv.) most often (11) 
saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage (13) 
saliis, saliitis f’ safety; health ({74) 


saliitem dicere to say “greetings,” to say hello ({74) 


salvé/salvéte hello! good day! ({74) 

Sapiéns, sapientis wise (11) 

sapientia, sapientiae f. wisdom (2) 

satis or sat (indeclinable subst.) enough; 
(adv.) enough, sufficiently (10) 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; villainy (13) 

sci, scire, scii/scivi, scitus know (11) 

scrib6, scribere, scripsi, scriptus write (4) 

secundus, -a, -um second (§93) 

sed (conj.) but (2) 

semper (adv.) always (3) 


C. Semproénius Gracchus, C. Sempronii Gracchi m. 


Gaius Sempronius Gracchus (16) 


Ti. Semprénius Gracchus, Ti. Sempronii Gracchi m. 


Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (§16) 
senatus, senatiis m. senate (9) 
sénsus, s€nsiis m. perception, feeling; sense (11) 
sententia, sententiae f. thought, feeling; opinion (4) 
sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsus perceive; feel (4) 
septem (indeclinable adj.) seven (§93) 
septimus, -a, -um seventh (§93) 
sequor, sequi, seciitus sum follow (8) 
Ser. = Servius, Servii m. Servius ({16) 
L. Sergius Catilina, L. Sergii Catilinae m. Lucius 
Sergius Catilina, Catiline (§16) 
servitis, servititis f. slavery (6) 
Servius, Servii m. Servius (§16) 
servo (1-tr.) save, preserve (10) 
servus, servi m. slave (1) 
sex (indeclinable adj.) six (§93) 
Sex. = Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus ({16) 
sextus, -a, -um sixth (§93) 
Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus ({16) 
si (conj.) if (5) 
sic (adv.) so, thus, in this way, in such a way (5) 
signum, signi n. sign, signal; standard (11) 
similis, simile similar (+ gen. or dat.) (11) 
sine (prep. + abl.) without (3) 


socius, -a, -um allied (4) 

socius, socii m. ally, comrade (4) 

sél, sdlis m. sun (14) 

soled, solére, solitus sum be accustomed (11) 

sdlum (adv.) only (7) 

sdlus, -a, -um alone, only (9) 

solv6, solvere, solvi, soliitus loosen; free, release; 
dissolve (15) 

soror, sororis f. sister (7) 

Sp. = Spurius, Spurii m. Spurius (§16) 

speciés, “speciéi f: appearance, aspect (9) 

spectd (1-tr.) look (at), observe (14) 

spér6 (1-tr.) hope (for) (12) 

spés, spei f. hope (10) 

Spurius, Spurii m. Spurius ({16) 

st6, stare, steti, statiirus stand; stand fast, endure 
(10) 

studium, studii n. zeal, enthusiasm; pursuit, study (2) 

sub (prep. + acc.) under; up to; (prep. + abl.) under; 
at the foot of; near (6) 

—, sui (reflexive pron.) himself, herself, itself; 
themselves (5) 

Sulla, Sullae m. Sulla (§16) 

sum, esse, fui, futiirus be; exist (2) 

summus, -a, -um highest; top (of); last, final (11) 

supero (1-tr.) overcome, conquer; surpass (3) 

suus, -a, -um his (own), her (own), its (own); their 
(own) (5) 


T. = Titus, Titi m. Titus (§16) 

taedet, taedére, taesum est it makes (one) tired or 
sick (15) 

talis, tale such, of such a sort (13) 

tam (adv.) so (13) 

tamen (ady.) nevertheless (5) 

tandem (adv.) finally, at last; in questions and 
commands, pray, I ask you, then (8) 

tantus, -a, -um so much, so great (13) 

tantum (adverbial acc.) so much, only (so much) 

(13) 

télum, téli n. spear; weapon (11) 

templum, templi n. temple (7) 

tempus, temporis n. time (9) 

tened, tenére, tenui, tentus hold, grasp; keep, 
possess; occupy (3) 

terra, terrae f. land, earth (3) 

terre6, terrére, terrui, territus terrify, frighten (7) 

tertius, -a, -um third ({93) 

Ti. = Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius (§16) 

Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius (§16) 

timed, timére, timui, fear, be afraid (of) (2) 

timor, timGris m. fear (6) 

Titus, Titi m. Titus (§16) 
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tot (indeclinable adj.) so many (13) 

totus, -a, -um whole, entire; all (9) 

trad6, tradere, tradidi, traditus hand over, surrender; 
hand down (7) 

trés, tria three (93) 

Troia, Troiae f. Troy ({16) 

tii, tui (personal pron.) you (4) 

—, tui (reflexive pron.) yourself (5) 

M. Tullius Ciceré, M. Tullii Cicer6nis m. Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (63) 

tum or tunc (adv.) then, at that time (12) 

turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful (15) 

tuus, -a, -um your, yours (4); your (own) (5) 


ubi (conj.) when (5); (interrog. adv.) where, when (5); 


(rel. adv.) where (9) 

illus, -a, -um any (9) 

umbra, umbrae f: shadow, shade (7) 

umquam (ady.) ever (6) 

unde (rel. adv.) from where, whence (9); 
(interrog. adv.) from where, whence (12) 

tinus, -a, -um one; only (9) 

urbs, urbis, -ium f: city (6) 

ut (conj.) as; when (5); (conj.) introduces Purpose 
clause, in order that (9); introduces Indirect 
Command, that (9); (conj.) introduces negative 
Fear clause, that . . . not (15) 

uter, utra, utrum (interrog. adj.) which (of two) (9) 


utinam (particle) introduces an Optative subjunctive (7) 
itor, iti, isus sum use; experience, enjoy (+ abl.) (10) 


utrum (interrog. particle) introduces the first question 
of a double direct or Indirect Question (12) 
utrum...an... whether... or... (12) 


valdé (adv.) strongly (5) 

valé/valéte greetings! farewell! (\74) 

vale6, valére, valui, valitiirus be strong, be able; 
be well, fare well ({74) 

C. Valerius Catullus, C. Valerii Catulli m. Gaius 
Valerius Catullus (16) 

validus, -a, -um strong; healthy (4) 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel...either...or...; 
(adv.) even (14) 
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vélum, véli n. sail (2) 
véla dare (idiom) to set sail (2) 

vendo, vendere, vendidi, venditus sell (13) 

venio, venire, véni, ventum come (4) 

Venus, Veneris f, Venus ({63) 

verbum, verbi n. word (1) 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum be in awe of, respect; 
dread, fear (15) 

P. Vergilius Maro, P. Vergilii Maronis m. Publius 
Vergilius Maro, Vergil (§63) 

véro (adv.) certainly, indeed; but (in fact) (7) 

vérum (conj.) but (7) 

vérus, -a, -um real, true (7) 

Vesta, Vestae f Vesta (63) 

vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.), yours (pl.) (4); 

your (pl.) (own) (5) 

, vestrum/vestri (reflexive pron.) yourselves (5) 

vet, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid (15) 

vetus, veteris old (14) 

via, viae f. way, road, path, street (1) 

videG, vidére, vidi, visus see (2); passive, be seen; 
seem (3) 

vinc6, vincere, vici, victus conquer, overcome; intr., 
win (7) 

vir, viri m. man; husband (1) 

virtiis, virtitis f manliness, courage; excellence, 
virtue (7) 

, ium f. force, power; violence; pl., strength 


vis, 


(6) 

vita, vitae f life (2) 

vivo, vivere, vixi, victiirus live, be alive (6) 

vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly (14) 

voco (1-tr.) call; summon; name (2) 

vols, velle, volui, be willing, want, wish (12) 
bene velle (idiom) to wish well (12) 
male velle (idiom) to wish ill (12) 

vos, vestrum/vestri (personal pron.) you (pl.) (4) 

, vestrum/vestri (reflexive pron.) yourselves (5) 

vOx, vocis f. voice; word (7) 

Vulcanus, Vulcani m. Vulcan ({63) 

vulnus, vulneris n. wound (13) 

vultus, vultiis m. sing. or pl., expression; face (15) 
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> -ne (enclitic) added to the first word of a question (2) 
? expecting the answer “no” num (12) 
? expecting the answer “yes” nonne (12) 


a lot multum (5) 

abandon relinqué, relinquere, reliqui, relictus (8) 

about dé (prep. + abl.) (1) 

absent abséns, absentis (14) 

abundance copia, cpiae f (7) 

accept accipio, accipere, accépi, acceptus (5) 

accomplish perficio, perficere, perféci, perfectus (5); 
conficid, conficere, conf€ci, confectus (12) 

accomplishments rés gestae, rérum gestarum f. pl. (9) 

activity rés, rei f. (9) 

admit fateor, fatéri, fassus sum (8) 

advice consilium, c6énsilii n. (1) 

advise mone6d, monére, monui, monitus (9) 

Aeneas Aenéas, Aenéae m.; Aenéan = acc. sing.; 
Aenéa = voc. sing. (§16) 

affair rés, rei f. (9) 

after post (adv.) (7) 

after post (prep. + acc.) (7) 

after postquam (conj.) (5) 

afterward post (adv.) (7) 

against in (prep. + acc.) (1); contra (prep. + acc.) (10) 

age aetas, aetatis f. (14) 

aid auxilium, auxilii n. (4) 

alas heu (interj.) (§74) 

all omnis, omne (8); totus, -a, -um (9); 
cunctus, -a, -um (14) 

allied socius, -a, -um (4) 


allow patior, pati, passus sum (8) 

ally socius, socii m. (4) 

alone solus, -a, -um (9); tinus, -a, -um (9) 

already iam (adv.) (9) 

also et (adv.) (1); etiam (adv.) (7); quoque (adv.) (8) 

altar ara, arae f. (7) 

although etsi (conj.) (5); quamquam (conj.) (5); cum 
(conj.) (12) 

always semper (adv.) (3) 

ambush insidiae, insidiarum f. pl. (7) 

among inter (prep. + acc.) (6); apud (prep. + acc.) (10) 

Amor Amor, Amoris m. ({63); Cupidd, Cupidinis m. 
(§63) 

ancestors maidrés, maidrum mi. pl. (11) 

ancient antiquus, -a, -um (7) 

and et (conj.) (1); -que (enclitic conj.) (1) 

and (also) atque (conj.) (3); ac (conj.) (3) 

and indeed etenim (conj.) (2) 

and not neque, nec (conj.-adv.) (2) 

anger ira, irae f. (2) 

animal animal, animilis, -ium n. (6) 

another alius, -a, -um (9) 

answer responded, respondére, respondi, responsus 
(2) 

Antony Antonius, Antonii m. (§16) 

anxiety ciira, currae f. (2)) 

any illus, -a, -um (9); aliqui, aliqua, aliquod 
(indef. adj.) (14); qui, qua, quod (indef. adj.) (14) 

anyone aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) (14); quis, quid 
(indef. pron.) (14); quisquam, quicquam (indef. 
pron.) (14) 
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anything aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) (14); quis, 
quid (indef. pron.) (14); quisquam, quicquam 
(indef. pron.) (14) 

Apollo Apolld, Apollinis m. (§63) 

appearance speciés, *speciéi f. (9) 

Appius Appius, Appii m. (abbreviation: App.) (§16) 

approach accédo, accédere, accessi, accessum (5) 

arise orior, oriri, ortus sum (14) 

arms arma, armorum n. pl. (2) 

army exercitus, exercitis m. (9) 

art ars, artis, -ium f. (7) 

as qualis, quale (13) 

as quam (adv.) (11) 

as quemadmodum (rel. adv.) (8) 

as ut (conj.) (5) 

as great quantus, -a, -um (13) 

as long as donec (conj.) (13); dum (conj.) (13) 

as many quot (indeclinable adj.) (13) 

as much quantus, -a, -um (13) 

as much quantum (adverbial acc.) (13) 

as soon as possible quam primum (11) 

it makes (one) ashamed pudet, pudére, puduit or 
puditum est (15) 

ask quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus 
(9) 

ask (for) petd, petere, petii/petivi, petitus (7); 
rogo (1-tr.) (12) 

aspect speciés, *speciéi f. (9) 

at all omnin6 (adv.) in negative or virtual negative 
statements or questions (6) 

at dawn prima lice (11) 

at last tandem (adv.) (8) 

at least quidem (postpositive adv.) (4); certé (adv.) (7) 

at that time tum or tunc (adv.) (12) 

at the foot of sub (prep. + abl.) (6) 

at the house of apud (prep. + acc.) (10) 

at this time hic (adv.) (§131) 

Athens Athénae, Athénarum f. pl. (6) 

attack peto, petere, petii/petivi, petitus (7); 
oppugno (1-tr.) (10) 

attempt conor (1-tr.) (8) 

attitude méns, mentis, -ium f. (6) 

audacity audacia, audaciae f. (11) 

Augustus Augustus, Augusti m. (§63) 

Aulus Aulus, Auli m. (abbreviation: A.) (§16) 

authority imperium, imperii n. (3); auctoritas, 
auctoritatis f. (14) 

auxiliary troops auxilia, auxilidrum n. pl. (4) 

await maneo, manére, mansi, manstrus (7); 
ex(s)pecto (1-tr.) (13) 

away from 4, ab (prep. + abl.) (1) 


Bacchus Bacchus, Bacchi m. (§63) 
bad malus, -a, -um (3) 
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badly male (adv.) (5) 

band manus, manis f. (9) 

banishment ex(s)ilium, ex(s)ilii n. (8) 

base turpis, turpe (15) 

battle proelium, proelii n. (5) 

battle line aciés, aciéi f. (9) 

be sum, esse, fui, futirus (2) 

be able possum, posse, potui, 
valui, valitirus (§74) 

be absent absum, abesse, afui, afuttirus (14) 

be accustomed soleé, solére, solitus sum (11) 

be afraid (of) timed, timére, timui, (2) 

be alive vivo, vivere, vixi, victirus (6) 

be born nascor, nasci, natus sum (10) 

be destroyed pereo, perire, peril, periturus (11) 

be different differs, differre, distuli, dilatus (8) 

be distant absum, abesse, afui, afuturus (14) 

be distressed labor6 (1-intr.) (2) 

be done fi6, fieri, factus sum (13) 

be free (from) care6, carére, carui, carittirus (+ abl.) 
(6) 

be in awe of vereor, veréri, veritus sum (15) 

be in charge (of) praesum, praeesse, praefui, 
praefutirus (12) 

be made fi6, fieri, factus sum (13) 

be near adsum, adesse, adfui, adfuttrus (14) 

be obedient pared, parére, parui, paritirus (+ dat.) 
(8) 

be pleasing place6, placére, placui, placitum (+ dat.) 
(8) 

be present adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutirus (14) 

be strong vale, valére, valui, valitirus ({74) 

be unwilling n6l6, ndlle, nolui, (12) 

be well vale6, valére, valui, valitirus (\74) 

be willing vol6, velle, volui, (12) 

be without cared, carére, carui, carittirus (+ abl.) (6) 

bear geré, gerere, gessi, gestus (4); ferd, ferre, tuli, 
latus (5) 

beautiful pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (3) 

because quoniam (conj.) (5); quia (conj.) (13); quod 
(conj.) (13) 

because of propter (prep. + acc.) (3); ob (prep. + acc.) 
(9) 

because of which thing quaré (adv.) (9) 

become fi6, fieri, factus sum (13) 

before ante (adv.) (7); prius (adv.) (11) 

before ante (prep. + acc.) (7) 

before antequam (conj.) (13); priusquam (conj.) 13 

beg (for) 6r6 (1-tr.) (12) 

began , coepi, coeptus (13) 

begin incipio, incipere, incépi, inceptus (13) 

behind post (adv.) (7) 

behind post (prep. + acc.) (7) 

behold! ecce (interj.) (§74) 


(2); valeo, valére, 
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believe créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus (+ dat.) (11) 

belonging to the gods divinus, -a, -um ({63) 

best optimus, -a, -um (11); optimé (adv.) (11) 

to betake oneself sé conferre (14) 

better melior, melius (11); melius (adv.) (11) 

between inter (prep. + acc.) (6) 

beyond praeter (prep. + acc.) (12) 

big magnus, -a, -um (3) 

bitter acerbus, -a, -um (7) 

blind caecus, -a, -um (8) 

block obstd, obstare, obstiti, obstattirus (15) 

body corpus, corporis n. (6) 

bold audax, audacis (8) 

boldly audacter or audaciter (8) 

boldness audacia, audaciae f: (11) 

book liber, libri m. (1) 

boty: Vand” vet. setae) 

boundary finis, finis, -ium m. or f. (10) 

boy puer, pueri m. (1) 

brave fortis, forte (6) 

to break camp castra movére (11) 

breast sing. or pl., pectus, pectoris n. (10) 

brief brevis, breve (11) 

bright clarus, -a, -um (4) 

bring fer6, ferre, tuli, latus (5) 

bring about efficio, efficere, efféci, effectus (14) 

bring back refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus (10) 

bring together conferé, conferre, contuli, collatus (14) 

brother frater, fratris m. (7) 

but sed (conj.) (2); verum (conj.) (7) 

but (in fact) vérd (adv.) (7) 

but if quodsi (conj.) (14) 

buy em6, emere, émi, émptus (13) 

by a, ab (prep. + abl.) (3); per (prep. + acc.) (4) 

by far longé (adv.) (11) 

by Hercules! herc(u)le (interj.) (§74); mehercule 
(interj.) (\74); meherculés (interj.) (§74) 

by no means haud (adv.) (14) 

by now iam (adv.) (9) 

by then iam (adv.) (9) 


Caesar Caesar, Caesaris m. ({63) 

call voco (1-tr.) (2) 

calm aequus, -a, -um (10) 

(military) camp castra, castrorum n. pl. (11) 

can possum, posse, potul, (2) 

capture capio, capere, cépi, captus (4) 

care cura, cuirae f. (2) 

carry fer6, ferre, tuli, latus (5) 

carry (into) infer6, inferre, intull, illatus (12) 

carry (off) rapid, rapere, rapui, raptus (15) 

carry away aufero, auferre, abstuli, ablatus (7) 

carry in different directions differo, differre, distuli, 
dilatus (7) 
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Carthage Carthago, Carthaginis f. (6) 

case causa, causae f. (4) 

Catiline Catilina, Catilinae m. (§16) 

Cato Cato, Catonis m. ()63) 

Catullus Catullus, Catulli m. (§16) 

cause causa, causae f. (4) 

Ceres Cerés, Cereris f. ({63) 

certain certus, -a, -um (7) 

(a) certain quidam, quaedam, quoddam (indef. adj.) 
(10) 

(a) certain person, (a) certain thing quidam, 
quaedam, quiddam (indef. pron.) (10) 

certainly equidem (adv.) (4); quidem (postpositive 
adv.) (4); vér6 (adv.) (7) 

chance fortiina, fortiinae f. (7); casus, castis m. (10); 
fors, fortis, -ium f. (12) 

change mito (1-tr.) (13) 

character morés, morum m. pl. (10) 

charming gratus, -a, -um (13) 

check prem6, premere, pressi, pressus (14) 

chest sing. or pl., pectus, pectoris n. (10) 

choose lego, legere, légi, léctus (6) 

Cicero Cicero, Cicerdnis m. (§63) 

circle orbis, orbis, -ium m. (15) 

citizen Civis, civis, -ium m. or f. (6) 

citizenry civitas, civitatis f. (7) 

citizenship civitas, civitatis f. (7) 

city urbs, urbis, -ium f- (6) 

city walls moenia, moenium n. pl. (6) 

clear clarus, -a, -um (4) 

column agmen, agminis n. (14) 

come veni0, venire, véni, ventum (4) 

come on! age, agite (4) 

come out égredior, égredi, €gressus sum (13) 

come to accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum (5) 

come to know n6sc6, noscere, novi, ndtus (10); 
cognosco, cognoscere, cognovi, cognitus (10) 

command imper6 (1-intr.) (9) 

command imperium, imperil n. (3); iussum, iussi n. 
(9) 

commander imperator, imperatoris m. (11) 

compare confer6, conferre, contuli, collatus (14) 

complete perficid, perficere, perféci, perfectus (5); 
conficid, conficere, conféci, confectus (12) 

comrade socius, socii m. (4) 

concern cura, ciirae f. (2) 

concerning dé (prep. + abl.) (1) 

it concerns interest, interesse, interfuit (15); réfert, 
réferre, rétulit (15) 

conduct ago, agere, égi, actus (4); gerd, gerere, gessi, 
gestus (4) 

confess fateor, fatéri, fassus sum (8) 

conquer supero (1-tr.) (3); vinco, vincere, vici, victus 


(7) 
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consider habed, habére, habui, habitus (2); dico, 
diicere, diixi, ductus (4); arbitror (1-tr.) (11) 

consul consul, consulis m. (8) 

consulship consulatus, consulatis m. (9) 

contrary to contra (prep. + acc.) (10) 

control reg6, regere, réxi, réctus (4) 

Corinna Corinna, Corinnae f. ({63) 

Cornelius Sulla (L.) Cornélius Sulla, (L.) Cornélii 
Sullae m. (§16) 

country patria, patriae f. (1) 

country(side) sing. or pl., rus, ruris n. (6) 

courage virtis, virtitis f. (7) 

court ids, itris n. (6) 

Crassus Crassus, Crassi m. (16) 

crime scelus, sceleris n. (13) 

cruel saevus, -a, -um (13) 

Cupid Cupido, Cupidinis m. (§63) 

custom mOs, moris m. (10) 

Cynthia Cynthia, Cynthiae f. (§63) 


danger periculum, periculi n. (1) 

dare audeG, audére, ausus sum (8) 

daring audax, audacis (8) 

dark caecus, -a, -um (8) 

daughter filia, filiae f (1) 

at dawn prima lice (11) 

day diés, diéi m. or f. (9) 

daylight ltix, licis f (11) 

dear (to) carus, -a, -um (+ dat.) (7) 

death mors, mortis, -ium f (7) 

deceptive falsus, -a, -um (7) 

decide constitu6, constituere, cOnstitui, cOnstititus 
(15) 

Decimus Decimus, Decimi m. (abbreviation: D.) 
(§16) 

deed factum, facti n. (1) 

deep altus, -a, -um (4) 

deep sea altum, alti n. (4) 

deified divus, -a, -um (63) 

delay moror (1-tr.) (13) 

delay mora, morae f- (3) 

deliberation consilium, consilii n. (1) 

depart discédo, discédere, discessi, discessum (5) 

depraved perditus, -a, -um (13) 

descent genus, generis n. (10) 

desire opto (1-tr.) (2); cupid, cupere, cupii/cupivi, 
cupitus (7) 

desirous cupidus, -a, -um (+ gen.) (4) 

desperately perdité (adv.) (13) 

destiny fatum, fati n. (5) 

destroy déles, délére, délévi, délétus (10); perdo, 
perdere, perdidi, perditus (13) 

deter déterre6, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus (15) 

Diana Diana, Dianae f- ({63) 


die morior, mori, mortuus sum (8); cad6, cadere, 
cecidi, castirus (10); pereo, perire, perii, 
peritirus (11); occid6, occidere, occidi, 
occasurus (14) 

differ differo, differre, distuli, dilatus (7) 

different dissimilis, dissimile (+ gen. or dat.) (11) 

difficult difficilis, difficile (6) 

with difficulty difficiliter or difficulter (adv.) (6) 

diligence diligentia, diligentiae f. (3) 

direct confer6, conferre, contuli, collatus (14) 

Dis Dis, Ditis m. (§63) 

discover invenio, invenire, invéni, inventus (11) 

it disgusts (one) piget, pigére, piguit (15) 

disloyal impius, -a, -um (5) 

displeased ingratus, -a, -um (13) 

displeasing ingratus, -a, -um (13) 

disposition ingenium, ingenii n. (7) 

dissimilar dissimilis, dissimile (+ gen. or dat.) (11) 

dissolve solvé, solvere, solvi, soltitus (15) 

disturbance métus, motis m. (8) 

divine divinus, -a, -um (63); divus, -a, -um (§63) 

divine power nimen, niminis n. (15) 

divine spirit nimen, niminis n. (15) 

divinity numen, niminis n. (15) 

do ago, agere, égi, actus (4); faci, facere, féci, factus 
(4) 

doubt dubit6 (1-tr.) (12) 

doubt dubium, dubii n. (12) 

doubtful dubius, -a, -um (12) 

down from dé (prep. + abl.) (1) 

dread metu6, metuere, metui, 
veréri, veritus sum (15) 

dread metus, metiis m. (10) 

drive ago, agere, égi, actus (4) 

drive (off) pello, pellere, pepuli, pulsus (9) 

during inter (prep. + acc.) (6) 

dutiful pius, -a, -um (5) 

duty minus, miineris n. (8) 


(14); vereor, 


each quique, quaque, quodque (indef. adj.) (14) 

each man, each woman, each thing quisque, 
quidque (quicque) (indef. pron.) (14) 

earlier ante (adv.) (7) 

earth terra, terrae f. (3) 

easily facile (adv.) (6) 

east oriéns, orientis m. (14) 

easy facilis, facile (6) 

effort labor, laboris m. (10) 

eight octo (indeclinable adj.) ({93) 

eighth octavus, -a, -um ({93) 

either .”, ors(jaut.y. autor (7) vel ai vel ep. (4) 

empire imperium, imperii n. (3) 

encourage hortor (1-tr.) (9) 

end finis, finis, -ium m. or f. (10) 
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endure fer, ferre, tuli, latus (5); patior, pati, passus 
sum (8); perferé, perferre, pertuli, perlatus (10); 
sto, stare, steti, staturus (10) 

(personal) enemy inimicus, inimici m. (3) 

(public) enemy hostis, hostis, -ium m. (6) 

enjoy itor, Uti, isus sum (+ abl.) (10) 

enmity inimicitia, inimicitiae f (5) 

enough satis or sat (ady.) (10); satis or sat 
(indeclinable subst.) (10) 

enrolled fathers patrés conscripti (voc. pl.) (6) 

enthusiasm studium, studii n. (2) 

entire totus, -a, -um (9) 

entirely omnino (adv.) (6) 

envoy légatus, légati m. (10) 

envy invidia, invidiae f. (4) 

epistle litterae, litterarum f. pl. (12) 

equitable aequus, -a, -um (10) 

err erro (1-intr.) (2) 

especially maximé (adv.) (11) 

establish iaciG, iacere, iéci, iactus (11); cénstituG, 
constituere, cOnstitui, cOnstititus (15) 

estimate aestim6 (1-tr.) (13) 

even aequus, -a, -um (10) 

even et (adv.) (1); etiam (adv.) (7); vel (adv.) (14) 

not even né .. . quidem (4) 

ever umquam (adv.) (6) 

every omnis, omne (6); quique, quaque, quodque 
(indef. adj.) (14) 

every man, every woman, every thing quisque, 
quidque (quicque) (indef. pron.) (14) 

evil malus, -a, -um (3) 

excellence virtiis, virtitis f (7) 

except praeter (prep. + acc.) (12) 

exhort hortor (1-tr.) (9) 

exile ex(s)ilium, ex(s)ilii n. (8) 

exist sum, esse, fui, futirus (2) 

expect ex(s)pecto (1-tr.) (13) 

expel éicid, Gicere, Giéci, Giectus (11) 

experience experior, experiri, expertus sum (8); 
patior, pati, passus sum (8); itor, Uti, dsus sum 
(+ abl.) (10) 

expression sing. or pl., vultus, vultis m. (15) 

eye oculus, oculi m. (8) 

eyes lumina, laminum n. pl. (13) 


face sing. or pl., Os, Oris n. (14); sing. or pl., vultus, 
vulttis m. (15) 

facing contra (prep. + acc.) (10) 

the fact that quod (conj.) (15) 

(political) faction sing. or pl., pars, partis, -ium f. (7) 

faith fidés, fidei f. (9) 

fall cado, cadere, cecidi, castirus (10); occido, 
occidere, occidi, occastirus (14) 

fall casus, castis m. (10) 
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false falsus, -a, -um (7) 

fame fama, famae f. (1) 

familiar notus, -a, -um (10) 

family géns, gentis, -ium f. (12) 

famous clarus, -a, -um (4) 

far longus, -a, -um (11); longé (adv.) (11) 

fare well valeo, valére, valui, valitiirus ({74) 

farewell! valé/valéte (74) 

farmer agricola, agricolae m. (1) 

far-reaching longus, -a, -um (11) 

fate fatum, fati n. (5) 

father pater, patris m. (6) 

(enrolled) fathers patrés conscripti (voc. pl.) (6) 

favor pax, pacis f. (8); gratia, gratiae f. (12) 

fear timed, timére, timui, (2); metuo, metuere, 
metui, (14); vereor, veréri, veritus sum (15) 

fear timor, timdris m. (6); metus, metis, m. (10) 

feel sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsus (4) 

feeling sententia, sententiae f. (4); sénsus, sénsiis m. 
(11) 

few pauci, paucae, pauca (4) 

fickle levis, leve (8) 

field ager, agri m. (1) 

fierce acer, Acris, acre (6) 

fifth quintus, -a, -um ({93) 

fight pugn6 (1-intr.) (3) 

final summus, -a, -um (11) 

finally tandem (adv.) (8) 

find inveniG, invenire, invéni, inventus (11) 

fire ignis, ignis, -ium m. (11) 

first primus, -a, -um (§93); primum (adv.) (11) 

five quinque (indeclinable adj.) (93) 

flat plain campus, campi m. (11) 

flee fugio, fugere, ftigi, fugitirus (7) 

flight fuga, fugae f. (8) 

follow sequor, sequi, seciitus sum (8) 

for pro (prep. + abl.) (3) 

for nam (conj.) (2); enim (postpositive conj.) (2) 

for a great part magnam partem (adverbial acc.) (13) 

for a long time dit (adv.) (11) 

for in fact etenim (conj.) (2); namque (conj.) (2) 

for my part equidem (adv.) (4) 

for the first time primum (ady.) (11) 

for the greatest part maximam partem (adverbial 
acc.) (13) 

for the most part maximam partem (adverbial acc.) 
(13) 

for the purpose of ad (prep. + acc.) (13); causa 
(+ preceding gen.) (13); gratia (+ preceding gen.) 
(13) 

for the sake of causa (+ preceding gen.) (13); gratia 
(+ preceding gen.) (13) 

forbid prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus (15); 
veto, vetare, vetui, vetitus (15) 
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(what is divinely) forbidden nefas (indeclinable 
noun) n. (12) 

force vis, , ium f. (6) 

forces cOpiae, copiarum f. pl. (7) 

forget obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum (+ gen.) (12) 

to form a plan consilium capere (4) 

fortunate félix, félicis (6) 

fortune fortiina, fortiinae f. (7) 

forum forum, fori n. (3) 

foul turpis, turpe (15) 

four quattuor (indeclinable adj.) ({93) 

fourth quartus, -a, -um (§93) 


free libero (1-tr.) (6); solvd, solvere, solvi, solitus (15) 


free liber, libera, liberum (3) 

freedom libertas, libertatis f. (8) 

friend amicus, amici m. (3) 

friendly amicus, -a, -um (+ dat.) (3) 

friendship amicitia, amicitiae f. (5) 

frighten terre6, terrére, terrui, territus (7) 

from quin (conj.) introduces Prevention clause (15); 
quominus (conj.) introduces Prevention clause 
(15) 

(away) from 4, ab (prep. + abl.) (1) 

(down) from dé (prep. + abl.) (1) 

(out) from é, ex (prep. + abl.) (1) 

from here hinc (adv.) (§131) 

from that place inde (adv.) (§131) 

from that time inde (adv.) ({131) 

from there illinc (adv.) (§131); inde (adv.) (§131) 


from where unde (rel. adv.) (9); unde (interrog. adv.) 


(12) 


Gaius Gaius, Gait m. (abbreviation: C.) (§16) 
general imperator, imperatoris m. (11) 

get paro (1-tr.) (9) 

gift donum, doni n. (1); minus, miineris n. (8) 
gird (on oneself) cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus (15) 
girl puella, puellae f. (1) 

give do, dare, dedi, datus (2); dno (1-tr.) (2) 

give an order imper6 (1-intr.) (+ dat.) (9) 

give in exchange mito (1-tr.) (13) 

glory gloria, gloriae f. (4) 

Gnaeus Gnaeus, Gnaei m. (abbreviation: Gn.) ({16) 


go €6, ire, ii/ivi, itum (3); cédo, cédere, cessi, cessum 


(5) 

to go sé conferre (14) 

go away abeo, abire, abii, abitum (5); discédo, 
discédere, discessi, discessum (5) 

go back rede6, redire, redii, reditum (5) 

go out égredior, égredi, égressus sum (13) 

go to accédo, accédere, accessi, accessum (5) 

god deus, dei m. (1) 

goddess dea, deae f. (1) 

gold aurum, auri n. (1) 


good bonus, -a, -um (3) 

good day! salvé/salvéte (74) 
Gracchus Gracchus, Gracchi m. (§16) 
grant do, dare, dedi, datus (2) 

grasp teneo, tenére, tenui, tentus (3) 
grateful gratus, -a, -um (13) 
gratitude gratia, gratiae f. (12) 

great magnus, -a, -um (3) 

greater maior, maius (11) 

greatest maximus, -a, -um (11) 
greatly magnopere (adv.) (10) 
Greece Graecia, Graeciae f. (16) 
greetings! valé/valéte ({74) 

guile ars, artis, -ium f (7) 


Hades Dis, Ditis m. (§63) 

hand manus, manis f. (9) 

hand down trado, tradere, tradidi, traditus (7) 

hand over trad6, tradere, tradidi, traditus (7) 

handsome pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (3) 

Hannibal Hannibal, Hannibalis m. (§63) 

happen fio, fieri, factus sum (13); accido, accidere, 
accidi, (14) 

happy laetus, -a, -um (3); félix, félicis (6) 

hard dirus, -a, -um (5) 

hardly vix (adv.) (14) 

hardship labor, laboris m. (10) 

harsh dirus, -a, -um (5); acerbus, -a, -um (7) 

hate ddi, ddisse (defective verb) (5) 

hatred odium, odii n. (3) 

have habeo, habére, habui, habitus (2) 

have begun ——, , coepi, coeptus (13) 

he is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

head caput, capitis n. (15) 

health saliis, saliitis f. (74) 

healthy validus, -a, -um (4) 

hear audio, audire, audivi, auditus (4) 

hear (of) accipid, accipere, accépi, acceptus (5) 

heart sing. or pl., pectus, pectoris n. (10) 

heaven caelum, caeli n. (4) 

heavy gravis, grave (8) 

height altum, alti n. (4) 

hello! salvé/salvéte ({74) 

help auxilium, auxilii n. (4) 

hence hinc (adv.) (§131) 

henceforth hinc (adv.) (§131) 

her is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

her (own) suus, -a, -um (5) 

here hic (adv.) (§131) 

herself —, sui (reflexive pron.) (5) 

hesitate dubit6 (1-tr.) (12) 

hesitation dubium, dubii n. (12) 

hidden caecus, -a, -um (8) 

high altus, -a, -um (4) 
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highest summus, -a, -um (11) 

him is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

himself —, sui (reflexive pron.) (5) 

hinder moror (1-tr.) (13); impedio, impedire, 
impedii/impedivi, impeditus (15); obsto, 
obstare, obstiti, obstatirus (15) 

his (own) suus, -a, -um (5) 

history rés gestae, rerum gestarum f. pl. (9) 

hither hic (adv.) (§131) 

hold habeo, habére, habui, habitus (2); teneo, tenére, 
tenui, tentus (3) 

home domus, domi f. (6); domus, domi f. (9) 

homeland patria, patriae f. (1) 

honor honor or honés, hondris m. (13) 

honorable honestus, -a, -um (10) 

hope spés, spel f. (10) 

hope (for) spéro (1-tr.) (12) 

Horace (Q.) Horatius Flaccus, (Q.) Horatii Flacci m. 
((16) 

hostile inimicus, -a, -um (+ dat.) (3) 

hostility inimicitia, inimicitiae fi (5) 

house domus, domi f. (6); domus, domis f. (9) 

how quemadmodum (interrog. adv.) (8); qué modo 
(interrog. adv.) (8); quam (adv.) (11) 

how great quantus, -a, -um (13) 

how many quot (indeclinable adj.) (13) 

how much quantus, -a, -um (13) 

how much quantum (adverbial acc.) (13) 

however autem (postpositive conj.) (6) 

huge ingéns, ingentis (6) 

human being hom6, hominis m. (6) 

humble humilis, humile (11) 

hundred centum (indeclinable adj.) (§93) 

hundredth centésimus, -a, -um (§93) 

husband vir, viri m. (1) 


I ego, mei (personal pron.) (4) 

I ask you tandem (adv.) (8) 

if si (conj.) (5) 

if... not nisi (conj.) (5) 

Ilium Ilium, Ili n. (§16) 

ill-will invidia, invidiae f. (4) 

immortal immortilis, immortale (7) 

impede impedid, impedire, impedii/impedivi, 
impeditus (15) 

important gravis, grave (8) 

it is important interest, interesse, interfuit (15); 
réfert, réferre, rétulit (15) 

in in (prep. + abl.) (1) 

in another way aliter (adv.) (9) 

in fact enim (postpositive conj.) (2) 

in front of pro (prep. + abl.) (3); ante (prep. + acc.) 
(7) 


in opposition contra (adv.) (10) 
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in order that ut (conj.) introduces Purpose clause (9) 

in order that . . . not né (adv.) introduces negative 
Purpose clause (9) 

in return for pro (prep. + abl.) (3) 

in such a way sic (adv.) (5); ita (adv.) (7) 

in that place ibi (adv.) (§131); illic (adv.) (§131) 

in the manner in which quemadmodum (rel. adv.) 
(8) 

in the presence of apud (prep. + acc.) (10) 

in this place hic (adv.) (§131) 

in this way sic (adv.) (5); ita (adv.) (7) 

in turn contra (adv.) (10) 

in what way quo mod46 (interrog. adv.) (8) 

inadequately parum (adv.) (11) 

indeed equidem (adv.) (4); quidem (postpositive adv.) 
(4); vér6 (adv.) (7) 

indeed enim (postpositive conj.) (2) 

inequitable iniquus, -a, -um (10) 

inflict (on) infer6, inferre, intuli, illatus (12) 

influence auctoritas, auctoritatis f. (14) 

inhabitant incola, incolae m. (3) 

instead of pro (prep. + abl.) (3) 

intention méns, mentis, -ium f (6) 

into in (prep. + acc.) (1) 

it irks (one) piget, pigére, piguit (15) 

iron ferrum, ferrin. (1) 

island insula, insulae f (1) 

it is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

it causes (one) to repent or regret paenitet, paenitére, 
paenituit (15) 

it concerns interest, interesse, interfuit (15); réfert, 
réferre, rétulit (15) 

it disgusts (one) piget, pigére, piguit (15) 

it irks (one) piget, pigére, piguit (15) 

it is important interest, interesse, interfuit (15); 
réfert, réferre, rétulit (15) 

it is permitted licet, licére, licuit or licitum est (14) 

it is proper oportet, oportére, oportuit (14) 

it is right oportet, oportére, oportuit (14) 

it makes (one) ashamed pudet, pudére, puduit or 
puditum est (15) 

it makes (one) sick taedet, taedére, taesum est (15) 

it makes (one) tired taedet, taedére, taesum est (15) 

it moves (one) to pity miseret, miserére, miseruit or 
miseritum est (15) 

Italy Italia, Italiae f. (1) 

its (own) suus, -a, -um (5) 

itself —, sui (reflexive pron.) (5) 


jealousy invidia, invidiae f. (4) 

joy gaudium, gaudii n. (8) 

judge arbitror (1-tr.) (11) 

judgment consilium, consilii n. (1); iis, itris n. (6) 
Julia ldlia, liliae f (§16) 
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Julius Caesar (C.) Itilius Caesar, (C.) Itlit Caesaris little parvus, -a, -um (3) 
m. (§63) a little paulum, “pauli n. (11) 
Juno Itin6, Itnonis f ({63) live vivo, vivere, vixi, victtrus (6) 
Jupiter luppiter, lovis m. ({63) Livia Livia, Liviae f (16) 
just aequus, -a, -um (10) lo ecce (interj.) (\74) 
just modo (adv.) (12) long longus, -a, -um (11) 
just now modo (adv.) (12) long for cupid, cupere, cupii/cupivi, cupitus (7) 
justly itire (adv.) (6) long-standing longus, -a, -um (11) 
a long way longé (adv.) (11) 
keen acer, acris, acre (6) look ecce (interj.) (§74) 
keenness aciés, aciéi f. (9) - look (at) specto (1-tr.) (14) 
keep tened, tenére, tenui, tentus (3) loosen solv6, solvere, solvi, solitus (15) 
kill interfici6, interficere, interféci, interfectus (5); lord dominus, domini m. (1) 
conficid, cénficere, conféci, confectus (12) lose perd6, perdere, perdidi, perditus (13) 
kind genus, generis n. (10) (morally) lost perditus, -a, -um (13) 
kindness gratia, gratiae f (12) a lot multum (adv.) (5) 
king réx, régis m. (6) love amo (1-tr.) (2) 
know perfect, nosc6, ndscere, novi, notus (10); perfect, love amor, amoris m. (6) 
cognOosco, cognoscere, cogn6vi, cognitus (10); Love Amor, Amoris m. (§63) 
scid, scire, scii/scivi, scitus (11) loyal pius, -a, -um (5) 
known notus, -a, -um (10) loyalty fidés, fidei f (9) 
Lucius Licius, Licii m. (abbreviation: L.) (§16) 
labor labor, laboris m. (10) luck fors, fortis, -ium f. (12) 
lack cared, carére, carui, caritiirus (+ abl.) (6) lucky félix, félicis (6) 
land terra, terrae f. (3) 
large magnus, -a, -um (3) make faci6, facere, féci, factus (4); efficid, efficere, 
last summus, -a, -um (11) efféci, effectus (14) 
later post (adv.) (7) make a mistake erro (1-intr.) (2) 
law ius, itis n. (6); léx, légis f. (8) to make a speech 6rationem habére (10) 
to pass a law légem ferre (8) to make camp castra ponere (11) 
lay iaci6, iacere, iéci, iactus (11) man vir, viri m. (1); homo, hominis m. (6) 
lead diic6, dtcere, diixi, ductus (4) manage gero, gerere, gessi, gestus (4) 
leader dux, ducis m. or f: (10) Manius Manius, Manii m. (abbreviation: M’.) (§16) 
learn nésc6, noscere, novi, notus (10); cogndscé, manliness virtis, virtitis f. (7) 
cognoscere, cognOvi, cognitus (10) manner modus, modi m. (8) 
learn (of) accipid, accipere, accépi, acceptus (5) many multus, -a, -um (3) 
leave (behind) relinqu6, relinquere, reliqui, relictus (8) Marcus Marcus, Marci m. (abbreviation: M.) (§16) 
legate légatus, légati m. (10) Marcus Antonius (Marc Antony) Marcus Antonius, 
legion legid, legidnis f. (11) Marci Antonii m. (§16) 
Lesbia Lesbia, Lesbiae f. (§63) marketplace forum, fori n. (3) 
letter litterae, litterarum f. pl. (12) Mars Mars, Martis m. (63) 
letter (of the alphabet) littera, litterae f (12) master dominus, domini m. (1) 
level aequus, -a, -um (10) matter rés, rei f. (9) 
Liber Liber, Liberi m. (§63) me ego, mei (personal pron.) (4) 
lieutenant légatus, légati m. (10) measure modus, modi m. (8) 
life vita, vitae f. (2) memory memoria, memoriae f. (12) 
life force anima, animae f. (1) Mercury Mercurius, Mercurii m. (§63) 
lifetime aetas, aetatis f. (14) meter modus, modi m. (8) 
light liix, lucis f- (11); lamen, liminis n. (13) middle (of) medius, -a, -um (10) 
light levis, leve (8) midst medium, medii n. (10) 
limit modus, modi m. (8); finis, finis, -ium m. orf. (10) military camp castra, castrorum n. pl. (11) 
line (of march) agmen, agminis n. (14) mind animus, animi m. (2); méns, mentis, -ium f. (6) 
listen (to) audio, audire, audivi, auditus (4) mine meus, -a, -um (4) 


literature litterae, litterarum f. pl. (12) Minerva Minerva, Minervae f. ({63) 
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miserable miser, misera, miserum (3) 

misfortune casus, casiis m. (10) 

money pecinia, pectiniae f. (1) 

moon liina, liinae f. (14) 

morally lost perditus, -a, -um (13) 

more plus/plirés, plira (11); plis (adv.) (11) 

more (greatly) magis (adv.) (11) 

moreover autem (postpositive conj.) (6) 

mortal mortalis, mortale (7) 

most plirimus, -a, -um (11); plarimum (adv.) (11) 

most greatly maximé (adv.) (11) 

mother mater, matris f. (6) 

motion mOtus, mots m. (9) 

mountain mons, montis, -ium m. (12) 

mouth sing. or pl., Os, Gris n. (14) 

move moveo, movére, M6vi, motus (2); cédd, cédere, 
cessi, cessum (5) 

movement motus, motus m. (9) 

much multus, -a, -um (3); multum (adv.) (5) 

multitude agmen, agminis n. (14) 

my meus, -a, -um (4) 

my (own) meus, -a, -um (5) 

myself —, mei (reflexive pron.) (5) 


name nomen, nOdminis n. (14) 

name voco (1-tr.) (2) 

nation géns, gentis, -ium f. (12) 

(natural) talent ingenium, ingenii n. (7) 

nature ingenium, ingenii n. (7); natira, natirae f (7) 

near sub (prep. + abl.) (6) 

necessary necesse (indeclinable adj.) (14) 

neither (of two) neuter, neutra, neutrum (9) 

neither... nor... neque/nec...neque/nec. .. (2) 

Neptune Neptinus, Neptiini m. (§63) 

Nero Ner6, Neronis m. (§63) 

Nero Claudius Caesar Nero Claudius Caesar, 
Neronis Claudii Caesaris m. (§63) 

never numquam (adv.) (6) 

nevertheless tamen (adv.) (5) 

new novus, -a, -um (7) 

night nox, noctis, -ium f- (9) 

nine novem (indeclinable adj.) (§93) 

ninth nonus, -a, -um (§93) 

no nillus, -a, -um (9) 

no one ném6, néminis m. or f. (9) 

not non (adv.) (2); né (adv.) (7) 

not any nillus, -a, -um (9) 

not at all nihil (adverbial acc.) (13); haud (adv.) (14) 

not enough parum (indeclinable subst. or adv.) (11) 

not even né.. . quidem (4) 

not know nesci6, nescire, nescii/nescivi, nescitus (11) 

not only... but also... non sdlum. . . sed/verum 
etiam ... (7) 

not want nolo, nolle, ndlui, 


(12) 
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not wish nolo, nolle, nolui, (12) 

nothing nihil, nil (indeclinable noun) n. (3); nihilum, 
nihili n. or nil, nili n. (13) 

now nunc (adv.) (3); iam (adv.) (9); modo (adv.) (12) 

numen numen, numinis n. (15) 


O 6 (interj.) (1) 

obey pared, parére, parui, paritirus (+ dat.) (8) 

observe specto (1-tr.) (14) 

obtain paro (1-tr.) (9) 

occupy teneo, tenére, tenui, tentus (3) 

occurrence casus, casus m. (10) 

of such a sort talis, tale (13) 

of which sort qualis, quale (13) 

(political) office honor or honés, honGris m. (13) 

often saepe (adv.) (8) 

oh heu (interj.) (§74) 

old antiquus, -a, -um (7); vetus, veteris (14) 

on in (prep. + abl.) (1) 

on account of propter (prep. + acc.) (3); ob (prep. + 
acc.) (9) 

on account of which thing quam ob rem (adv.) (9) 

on behalf of pro (prep. + abl.) (3) 

on this side... on that side... hinc...hinc... 
(§131); hinc ...illinc.. . (§131) 

one unus, -a, -um (9) 

only solus, -a, -um (9); tinus, -a, -um (9) 

only solum (adv.) (7); modo (adv.) (12) 

only (so much) tantum (adverbial acc.) (13) 

onto in (prep. + acc.) (1) 

(the) open medium, medii n. (10) 

opinion sententia, sententiae f. (4) 

oppress opprimo, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus (14) 

or aut (conj.) (7); an (conj.) introduces an alternative 
question (12); vel (conj.) (14) 

or not an non in direct question (12); necne in Indirect 
Question (12) 

oration Oratid, Sratidnis f. (10) 

orator orator, Oratoris m. (10) 

Orcus Orcus, Orci m. (63) 

order iubeG, iubére, iussi, iussus (2); imper6 (1-intr.) 
(+ dat.) (9) 

order iussum, iussi, n. (9) 

origin genus, generis n. (10) 

other alius, -a, -um (9) 

(the) other céterus, -a, -um (13) 

(the) other (of two) alter, altera, alterum (9) 

otherwise aliter (adv.) (9) 

ought débed, débére, débui, débitus (2) 

our noster, nostra, nostrum (4) 

our (own) noster, nostra, nostrum (5) 

ours noster, nostra, nostrum (4) 

ourselves , nostrum/nostri (reflexive pron.) (5) 

out from é, ex (prep. + abl.) (1) 
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overcome supero (1-tr.) (3); vinc6, vincere, vici, victus 
(7) 

overpower premo, premere, pressi, pressus (14) 

overwhelm opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus 
(14) 

Ovidius Naso (Ovid) (P.) Ovidius Naso, (P.) Ovidius 
Nasonis m. (63) 

owe débed, débére, débui, débitus (2) 


part pars, partis, -ium f. (7) 

pass away pered, perire, perii, periturus (11) 

to pass a law légem ferre (8) 

path via, viae f. (1) 

to pay the penalty poenas dare (2) 

peace pax, pacis f (8) 

penalty poena, poenae f. (2) 

to pay the penalty poenas dare (2) 

(a) people géns, gentis, -ium f. (12) 

(the) people populus, populi m. (3) 

perceive sentido, sentire, sénsi, sénsus (4) 

perception sénsus, sénsts m. (11) 

perform ger6, gerere, gessi, gestus (4) 

perish pereo, perire, perii, peritirus (11) 

permit patior, pati, passus sum (8) 

it is permitted licet, licére, licuit or licitum est (14) 

(what is) permitted fas (indeclinable noun) n. (12) 

personal enemy inimicus, inimici m. (3) 

to pitch camp castra ponere (11) 

pitiable miser, misera, miserum (3) 

it moves (one) to pity miseret, miserére, miseruit or 
miseritum est (15) 

place pono, ponere, posui, positus (4) 

place locus, loci m.; pl., loca, locdrum n. pl. or 
sometimes loci, locorum m. pl. (8) 

place around circumdo, circumdare, circumdedi, 
circumdatus (15) 

(flat) plain campus, campi m. (11) 

plan consilium, consilii n. (1) 

to form a plan consilium capere (4) 

to plead a case causam agere (4) 

pleasant dulcis, dulce (15) 

please placed, placére, placui, placitum (+ dat.) (8) 

pleased gratus, -a, -um (13) 

pleasing gratus, -a, -um (13) 

plot insidiae, insidiarum f. pl. (7) 

Pluto Dis, Ditis m. (§63) 

poem carmen, carminis n. (6) 

poet poéta, poétae m. (1) 

point out monstro (1-tr.) (2) 

political faction sing. or pl., pars, partis, -ium f. (7) 

political office honor or honos, honoris m. (13) 

Pompeius Magnus (Pompey the Great) (Cn.) 
Pompeius Magnus, (Cn.) Pompeii Magni m. 


(J16) 
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ponder cogito (1-tr.) (2) 

populace populus, populi m. (3) 

Porcius Cato (M.) Porcius Cato, (M.) Porcii Catonis 
m. (§63) 

possess teneo, tenére, tenui, tentus (3) 

power imperium, imperil n. (3); vis, 

practice mOs, moOris m. (10) 

praise laudo (1-tr.) (3) 

pray tandem (adv.) (8) 

precious carus, -a, -um (+ dat.) (7) 

prefer mald, malle, malui, —— (12); praefero, 
praeferre, praetuli, praelatus (12) 

prepare (for) paro (1-tr.) (9) 

present dono (1-tr.) (2) 

preserve servo (1-tr.) (10) 

press (hard) premo, premere, pressi, pressus (14) 

press on opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus 
(14) 

prevent déterre6, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus (15); 
prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus (15) 

previously ante (adv.) (7) 

price pretium, pretii n. (13) 

proceed gradior, gradi, gressus sum (13) 

to proceed (quickly) sé ferre (5) 

prohibit prohibeo, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus (15) 

it is proper oportet, oportére, oportuit (14) 

property rés, rei f. (9) 

provided that dum (conj.) (13); dummodo (conj.) 
(13); modo (conj.) (13) 

province provincia, provinciae f. (3) 

public publicus, -a, -um (9) 

public enemy hostis, hostis, -ium m. (6) 

public square forum, fori n. (3) 

Publius Publius, Publii m. (abbreviation: P.) ({16) 

punishment poena, poenae f. (2) 

purpose méns, mentis, -ium f. (6) 

pursuit studium, studii n. (2) 

push pello, pellere, pepuli, pulsus (9) 

put pono, ponere, posui, positus (4) 

put in charge (of) praeficid, praeficere, praeféci, 
praefectus (12) 


, -ium f. (6) 


queen régina, réginae f. (1) 
Quintus Quintus, Quinti m. (abbreviation: Q.) (§16) 


race genus, generis n. (10) 

radiance lumen, liminis n. (13) 

rational soul animus, animi m. (2) 

read lego, legere, légi, lectus (6) 

readily facile (adv.) (6) 

real vérus, -a, -um (7) 

reason causa, causae f. (4) 

receive accipio, accipere, accépi, acceptus (5) 
reckless audax, audacis (8) 
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recklessly audacter or audaciter (adv.) (8); 
perdité (adv.) (13) 

recklessness audacia, audaciae f (11) 

reckon faci, facere, féci, factus (13) 

recognize nOsc6, noscere, novi, notus (10); cogndsco, 
cognoscere, cognovi, cognitus (10) 

it causes (one) to regret paenitet, paenitére, paenituit 
(15) 

release solv, solvere, solvi, soliitus (15) 

reliable certus, -a, -um (7) 

remain maneo, manére, mansi, mansurus (7) 

remaining reliquus, -a, -um (14) 

remaining part (of) céterus, -a, -um (13) 

remarkable ingéns, ingentis (6) 

remember memini, meminisse (defective verb) (5) 

remind mone6, monére, monui, monitus (9) 

remove auferé, auferre, abstuli, ablatus (7) 

Remus Remus, Remi m. ({16) 

renown gloria, gloriae f. (4) 

it causes (one) to repent paenitet, paenitére, 
paenituit (15) 

report fers, ferre, tuli, latus (5); perferd, perferre, 
pertuli, perlatus (10); refer6, referre, rettuli, 
relatus (10) 

report fama, famae f. (1) 

republic rés publica, rei publicae fi (9) 

reputation fama, famae f. (1) 

resentment invidia, invidiae f. (4) 

respect vereor, veréri, veritus sum (15) 

respect honor or honds, hondris m. (13) 

respectable honestus, -a, -um (10) 

respond responde6, respondére, respondi, responsus 
(2) 

rest (of) céterus, -a, -um (13); reliquus, -a, -um (14) 

return redeo, redire, redii, reditum (5) 

revolution rés novae, rérum novarum f. pl. (9) 

reward dono (1-tr.) (2) 

rhythm modus, modi m. (8) 

right itis, iuris n. (6) 

(what is divinely) right fas (indeclinable noun) n. (12) 

it is right oportet, oportére, oportuit (14) 

rightly itire (adv.) (6) 

ring orbis, orbis, -ium m. (15) 

rise orior, oriri, ortus sum (14) 

road via, viae f. (1) 

Roman Romanus, -a, -um (3) 

(the) Romans Romani, Romanorum m. pl. (3) 

Rome Roma, Romae f. (6) 

Romulus Romulus, Romuli m. (§16) 

ruined perditus, -a, -um (13) 

ruinously perdité (adv.) (13) 

rule rego, regere, réxi, réctus (4) 

rumor fama, famae f. (1); rumor, rumOris m. (12) 

to rush forth sé éicere (11) 
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sacrilege nefas (indeclinable noun) n. (12) 

safety saliis, salittis f. ({74) 

sail vélum, véli n. (2) 

to set sail véla dare (2) 

sailor nauta, nautae m. (1) 

same idem, eadem, idem (8) 

Savage Saevus, -a, -um (13) 

save servo (1-tr.) (10) 

say dico, dicere, dixi, dictus (4); ferd, ferre, tuli, latus 
(5); inquam (defective verb) (8); for (1-tr.) (15) 

to say “greetings” or hello saltiitem dicere ({74) 

saying dictum, dicti n. (6) 

scarcely vix (adv.) (14) 

sea mare, maris, *-ium n. (6) 

search for quaer6, quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, 
quaesitus (9) 

second secundus, -a, -um (§93) 

secret Caecus, -a, -um (8) 

see vided, vidére, vidi, visus (2) 

seek peto, petere, petii/petivi, petitus (7); quaer6, 
quaerere, quaesii/quaesivi, quaesitus (9) 

seem passive, vided, vidére, vidi, visus (3) 

seize rapid, rapere, rapui, raptus (15) 

-self, -selves ipse, ipsa, ipsum (5) 

sell vendo, vendere, vendidi, venditus (13) 

Sempronius Gracchus (C. or Ti.) Sempronius, 
(C. or Ti.) Sempronii Gracchi m. (§16) 

senate senatus, senatus m. (9) 

senators patrés conscripti (voc. pl.) (6) 

send mittd, mittere, misi, missus (4) 

sense sénsus, sénsus m. (11) 

Sergius Catilina (Catiline) (L.) Sergius Catilina, (L.) 
Sergii Catilinae m. (§16) 

serious gravis, grave (8) 

service munus, muneris n. (8) 

Servius Servius, Servii m. (abbreviation: Ser.) (§16) 

set occid6, occidere, occidi, occastirus (14) 

set aside pOn6, ponere, posui, positus (4) 

set forth proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum (10) 

set in motion moveO, movére, mMOvi, Motus (2) 

set out proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum (10) 

to set sail véla dare (2) 

set up constitud, cOnstituere, cOnstitui, constititus 
(15) 

seven septem (indeclinable adj.) (§93) 

seventh septimus, -a, -um (§93) 

severe gravis, grave (8) 

Sextus Sextus, Sexti m. (abbreviation: Sex.) ({16) 

shade umbra, umbrae f. (7) 

shadow umbra, umbrae f. (7) 

shameful turpis, turpe (15) 

sharp Acer, acris, acre (6) 

sharp edge aciés, aciéi f. (9) 

she is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 
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short brevis, breve (11) 

show monstro (1-tr.) (2) 

it makes (one) sick taedet, taedére, taesum est (15) 

sign signum, signi n. (11) 

signal signum, signi n. (11) 

similar similis, simile (+ gen. or dat.) (11) 

since quoniam (conj.) (5); cum (conj.) (12) 

sing (of) can6, canere, cecini, cantus (4) 

sister soror, sororis f. (7) 

situation rés, rei f. (9) 

six sex (indeclinable adj.) ({93) 

sixth sextus, -a, -um (§93) 

skill ars, artis, -ium f. (7) 

sky caelum, caeli n. (4) 

slave servus, servi m. (1) 

slavery servitiis, servititis f. (6) 

small parvus, -a, -um (3) 

small amount paulum, *pauli n. (11) 

snatch away éripio, éripere, éripui, éreptus (15) 

so sic (adv.) (5); ita (adv.) (7); tam (adv.) (13) 

so great tantus, -a, -um (13) 

so many tot (indeclinable adj.) (13) 

so much tantum (adverbial acc.) (13) 

so much tantus, -a, -um (13) 

so very adeo (adv.) (14) 

soldier miles, militis m. (6) 

some aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (indef. adj.) (14); qui, 
qua, quod (indef. adj.) (14) 

someone, something aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) 
(14); quis, quid (indef. pron.) (14); quisquam, 
quicquam (indef. pron.) (14) 

son filius, filii m. (1); natus, nati m. (10) 

song carmen, carminis n. (6) 

soon mox (adv.) (3) 

sooner prius (adv.) (11) 

sort genus, generis n. (10) 

soul anima, animae f. (1) 

(rational) soul animus, animi m. (2) 

speak dicé, dicere, dixi, dictus (4); loquor, loqui, 
loctitus sum (11); for (1-tr.) (15) 

speaker Orator, dratdris m. (10) 

spear télum, téli n. (11) 

speech oratid, oratidnis f. (10) 

spend ago, agere, égi, actus (4) 

spirit animus, animi m. (2) 

Spurius Spurius, Spurii m. (abbreviation: Sp.) (16) 

stand sto, stare, steti, status (10) 

stand fast sto, stare, steti, statiirus (10) 

stand in the way obst6, obstare, obstiti, obstatirus 
(15) 

standard signum, signi n. (11) 

state civitas, civitatis f. (7) 

stay maneo, manére, mansi, mansurus (7) 

step gradior, gradi, gressus sum (13) 


still etiam (adv.) (7) 

stir (up) moved, movére, movi, Motus (2) 

stock genus, generis n. (10) 

strange novus, -a, -um (7) 

street via, viae f. (1) 

strength virés, virium f. pl. (6) 

strong validus, -a, -um (4); fortis, forte (6) 

strong feelings animi, animorum m. pl. (2) 

strongly valdé (adv.) (5) 

study studium, studii n. (2) 

such talis, tale (13) 

suffer laboro (1-intr.) (2); patior, pati, passus sum (8); 
perfero, perferre, pertuli, perlatus (10) 

sufficiently satis or sat (adv.) (10) 

Sulla Sulla, Sullae m. (§16) 

summon voco (1-tr.) (2) 

sun sol, solis m. (14) 

suppose puto (1-tr.) (11) 

sure certus, -a, -um (7) 

surpass supero (1-tr.) (3) 

surrender trado, tradere, tradidi, traditus (7) 

surround cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus (15); 
circumdo, circumdare, circumdedi, 
circumdatus (15) 

sweet dulcis, dulce (15) 

swift celer, celeris, celere (15) 

sword ferrum, ferri n. (1); gladius, gladii m. (1) 


take (up) capid, capere, cépi, captus (4) 

take away aufer6, auferre, abstuli, ablatus (7) 

take in exchange mito (1-tr.) (13) 

take on incipi6, incipere, incépi, inceptus (13) 

(natural) talent ingenium, ingenii n. (7) 

talk loquor, loqui, lociitus sum (11) 

tall altus, -a, -um (4) 

tear away rapi0, rapere, rapui, raptus (15); éripio, 
éripere, éripui, éreptus (15) 

tell dicd, dicere, dixi, dictus (4) 

temple templum, templi n. (7) 

ten decem (indeclinable adj.) (§93) 

tenth decimus, -a, -um (§93) 

terrify terre6, terrére, terrui, territus (7) 

territory finés, finium m. or f (10) 

test experior, experiri, expertus sum (8) 

than quam (conj.) (11) 

thanks gratia, gratiae f (12) 

that is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) (4) 

that ille, illa, illud (demonstr. adj./pron.) (8) 

that qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) (8) 

that ut (conj.) introduces Indirect Command (9); quin 
(conj.) introduces Doubting Clause (12); né (conj.) 
introduces positive Fear clause (15) 

that (of yours) iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj./pron.) 


(8) 
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that . . . not né (conj.) introduces negative Indirect 
Command (9); quin (rel. adv.) introduces negative 
Relative Clause of Characteristic (10); quin (rel. 
adv.) introduces negative Relative Clause of Result 
(14); ut (conj.) introduces negative Fear clause (15) 

the fact that quod (conj.) (15) 

their (own) suus, -a, -um (5) 

them is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

themselves —, sui (reflexive pron.) (5) 

then mox (adv.) (3); tandem (adv.) (8); tum or tunc 
(adv.) (12); ibi (adv.) (§131) 

thence illinc (adv.) (§131); inde (adv.) (§131) 

there ibi (adv.) (§131); illic (adv.) (§131) 

there is need of opus est (+ abl. or nom.) (10) 

therefore quam ob rem (adv.) (9); quaré (adv.) (9); 
igitur (postpositive conj.) (11) 

thereupon ibi (adv.) (§131); inde (adv.) (§131) 

these is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) (4) 

these hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj./pron.) (8) 

they is, ea, id (personal pron.) (4) 

thing rés, rei f. (9) 

think cdgit6 (1-tr.) (2); arbitror (1-tr.) (11); puto (1-tr.) 
(11) 

third tertius, -a, -um (§93) 

this is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) (4) 

this hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj./pron.) (8) 

thither e6 (adv.) (§131); illaic (adv.) (§131) 

those is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) (4) 

those ille, illa, illud (demonstr. adj./pron.) (8) 

those (of yours) iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj./pron.) 
(8) 

thought sententia, sententiae f. (4) 

thousand mille; pl., milia, milium (§93) 

thousandth millésimus, -a, -um (§93) 

three trés, tria (93) 

throng agmen, agminis n. (14) 

through per (prep. + acc.) (4) 

throw iaci6, iacere, iéci, iactus (11) 

throw out éiciG, Gicere, éiéci, Giectus (11) 

thus sic (adv.) (5); ita (adv.) (7) 

Tiberius Tiberius, Tiberii m. (abbreviation: Ti.) (§16) 

time tempus, temporis n. (9); aetas, aetatis f. (14) 

it makes (one) tired taedet, taedére, taesum est (15) 

Titus Titus, Titi m. (abbreviation: T.) (§16) 

to ad (prep. + acc.) (1) 

to be going to be fore (11); futtrus, -a, -um esse (11) 

to here hiic (adv.) (§131) 

to so great an extent adeo (adv.) (14) 

to such an extent adeo (adv.) (14) 

to that place eo (adv.) (§131) 

to the same place eddem (adv.) (§131) 

to there illic (adv.) (§131) 

to what extent quid (adverbial acc.) (13) 

to where quo (rel. adv.) (9); qué (interrog. adv.) (12) 
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too quoque (adv.) (8) 

too little parum (indeclinable subst.) (11); parum 
(adv.) (11) 

top (of) summus, -a, -um (11) 

toward ad (prep. + acc.) (1) 

town oppidum, oppidi n. (1) 

tranquil aequus, -a, -um (10) 

treachery insidiae, insidiarum f. pl. (7) 

trick ars, artis, -ium f (7) 

trivial levis, leve (8) 

troop manus, maniis f. (9) 

troops copiae, copiarum f. pl. (7) 

Troy Ilium, Ilii n. (§16); Troia, Troiae f. (§16) 

true vérus, -a, -um (7) 

trust crédo, crédere, crédidi, créditus (+ dat.) (11) 

trust fidés, fidei f’ (9) 

trustworthiness fidés, fidei f. (9) 

try conor (1-tr.) (8); experior, experiri, expertus sum 


Tullius Cicero (M.) Tullius Cicero, (M.) Tullii 
Cicer6nis m. (§63) 
two duo, duae, duo (§93) 


ugly turpis, turpe (15) 

uncertain incertus, -a, -um (7) 

under sub (prep. + abl.) (6); sub (prep. + acc.) (6) 

understand intelleg6, intellegere, intelléxi, intelléctus 
(6) 

uneven iniquus, -a, -um (10) 

unfortunate infélix, infélicis (6) 

unfriendly inimicus, -a, -um (+ dat.) (3) 

ungrateful ingratus, -a, -um (13) 

unhappy infélix, infélicis (6) 

unjust iniquus, -a, -um (10) 

unless nisi (conj.) (5) 

unlike dissimilis, dissimile (+ gen. or dat.) (11) 

unlucky infélix, infélicis (6) 

unpleasant ingratus, -a, -um (13) 

unreliable incertus, -a, -um (7) 

unsure incertus, -a, -um (7) 

until donec (conj.) (13); dum (conj.) (13) 

unworthy (of) indignus, -a, -um (+ abl.) (12) 

up to sub (prep. + acc.) (6) 

urge hortor (1-tr.) (9) 

us nos, nostrum/nostri (personal pron.) (4) 

use itor, titi, isus sum (+ abl.) (10) 

utter iacio, iacere, i€ci, iactus (11) 


Valerius Catullus (C.) Valerius Catullus, (C.) Valerii 
Catulli m. (§16) 

value aestimo (1-tr.) (13) 

value pretium, pretii n. (13) 

vast ingéns, ingentis (6) 

Venus Venus, Veneris f. (63) 
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Vergilius Maro (Vergil) P. Vergilius Maro, P. Vergilii 


Maronis m. (§63) 
very ipse, ipsa, ipsum (5) 
(so) very adeo (adv.) (14) 
very much plirimum (adverbial acc.) (13) 
Vesta Vesta, Vestae fi (163) 
villainy scelus, sceleris n. (13) 
violence vis, , -ium f. (6) 
virtue virtis, virtatis f. (7) 
voice vOx, vocis f. (7) 
Vulcan Vulcanus, Vulcani m. (§63) 


to wage war bellum gerere (4) 
wait moror (1-tr.) (13) 
wait for ex(s)pecto (1-tr.) (13) 


walk ambulo (1-intr.) (2); gradior, gradi, gressus sum 


(13) 

wall mirus, mii m. (11) 

(city) walls moenia, moenium n. pl. (6) 

wander erro (1-intr.) (2) 

want cupid, cupere, cupii/cupivi, cupitus (7); volo, 
velle, volui, (12) 

want more malo, malle, malui, 

war bellum, belli n. (1) 

to wage war bellum gerere (4) 

warn moneo, monére, monui, monitus (9) 

way via, viae f. (1); modus, modi m. (9) 

we nos, nostrum/nostri (personal pron.) (4) 

weapon télum, téli n. (11) 

weapons arma, armorum n. pl. (2) 

well bene (adv.) (5) 

well-known ndtus, -a, -um (10) 

west occidéns, occidentis m. (14) 

what qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) (8) 

what quis, quid (interrog. pron.) (8) 

what sort of qualis, quale (13) 

when ubi (interrog. adv.) (5) 

when ubi (conj.) (5); ut (conj.) (5); cum (conj.) (12) 

whence unde (rel. adv.) (9); unde (interrog. adv.) 
(12) 

where ubi (interrog. adv.) (5); ubi (rel. adv.) (9) 

whether num (adv.) introduces an Indirect Question 
(12) 


(12) 


whether an (conj.) introduces an Indirect Question (12) 


whether utrum (interrog. particle) introduces an 
Indirect Question (12) 

whether ...or...utrum...an...(12);-ne... 
Sivan i2)——$»s- wall ., (12) 

which qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) (8) 

which qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) (8) 

which (of two) uter, utra, utrum (9) 

while donec (conj.) (13); dum (conj.) (13) 


whither qu (rel. adv.) (9); qué (interrog. adv.) (12) 

who qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) (8); quis, quid 
(interrog. pron.) (8) 

who... not quin (rel. adv.) introduces negative 
Relative Clause of Characteristic (10); introduces 
negative Relative Clause of Result (14) 

whole totus, -a, -um (9) 

why cur (interrog. adv.) (2); quam ob rem (interrog. 
adv.) (9); quaré (interrog. adv.) (9); quid 
(adverbial acc.) (13) 

wicked impius, -a, -um (5) 

wicked deed scelus, sceleris n. (13) 

wife fémina, féminae f. (1) 

win capio, capere, cépi, captus (4); intr., vinco, 
vincere, vici, victus (7) 

wisdom sapientia, sapientiae f. (2) 

wise sapiens, sapientis (11) 

wish volo, velle, volui, 

to wish ill male velle (12) 
to wish well bene velle (12) 

with cum (prep. + abl.) (1) 

with difficulty difficiliter or difficulter (adv.) (6) 

withdraw céd6, cédere, cessi, cessum (5) 

without sine (prep. + abl.) (3) 

woman fémina, féminae f. (1) 

word verbum, verbi n. (1); dictum, dicti n. (6); vox, 
vocis f. (7) 

work labor6 (1-intr.) (2) 

work labor, laboris m. (10); opus, operis n. (10) 

world orbis terrarum (15) 

worse peior, peius (11); peius (adv.) (11) 

worst pessimus, -a, -um (11); pessimé (ady.) (11) 

worthy (of) dignus, -a, -um (+ abl.) (12) 

wound vulnus, vulneris n. (13) 

wrath ira, irae f- (2) 

wretched miser, misera, miserum (3) 

write scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptus (4) 


(12) 


year annus, anni m. (9) 

yield cédo, cédere, cessi, cessum (5) 

you ti, tui (personal pron.) (4) 

you (pl.) vos, vestrum/vestri (personal pron.) (4) 
your tuus, -a, -um (4) 

your (pl.) vester, vestra, vestrum (4) 

your (own) tuus, -a, -um (5) 

your (pl.) (own) vester, vestra, vestrum (5) 
yours tuus, -a, -um (4) 

yours (pl.) vester, vestra, vestrum (4) 

yourself —, tui (reflexive pron.) (5) 

yourselves , vestrum/vestri (reflexive pron.) (5) 


zeal studium, studii n. (2) 
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Ablative case, introduction, 17 
Absolute, 251 
of Accompaniment, 17 
of Cause, 118 
of Comparison, 306 
of Degree of Difference, 306 
of Description, 254 
of Manner, 59 
of Means, 17 
of Origin, 254 
of Personal Agent, 58 
of Place From Which, 119 
of Place Where, 119 
of Price, 416 
of Respect, 75 
of Separation, 118 
of Time When, 213 
of Time Within Which, 213 
Accentuation, 7 
antepenult, 7 
Law of the Penult, 8 
long by nature, 8 
long by position, 8 
penult, 7 
ultima, 7 


Accusative case, introduction, 17 


Adverbial, 415 
Direct Object, 17 
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Double 
with 6rd, 354 
with rogoé, 354 
of Duration of Time, 212 
with imperfect tense, 212 
with present tense, 212 
of Exclamation, 415 
of Place To Which, 120 
of Respect, 530 
Predicate adjective, 52 
Subject, 300 


Subject of an Indirect Statement, 298 


Active periphrastics, 252 
Adjective morphology 


comparative of (irregular), 305 
comparative of (regular), 302 
first-second declension, 50 
irregular (gen. sing. in -Tus), 205 
superlative of (irregular), 305 
superlative of (regular), 303 
third declension, 116 


Adjectives, introduction, 50 


Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb, 
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demonstrative, 77, 170 
indefinite, 241, 466 
intensive, 93 
interrogative, 177 
noun-adjective agreement, 51 
participles, 246 

of irregular verbs, 247 
possessive, 77 
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Adjectives (continued) 
predicate, 52 
reflexive-possessive, 93 
substantive use, 51 
Adverbs 
comparative of (irregular), 305 
comparative of (regular), 303 
derived from first-second declension 
adjectives, 94 
derived from third-declension adjectives, 
117 
irregular, 94, 117 
of place, 460 
superlative of (irregular), 305 
superlative of (regular), 304 
Alcaic strophe, 351 
Alliteration, 288 
Alphabet, 4 
Anaphora, 288 
Antithesis, 288 
Apodosis, definition, 97 
Apposition, 60 
Archaic spellings, 402 
Archaic verb forms, 403 
Archilochian meter, 350 
Asclepiadean meters, 349 
Assimilation (in compound verbs), 84 
Assonance, 288 


Caesura, 196 
principal, 196 
Chiasmus, 42, 288 
Choliambic (limping iambic), 348 
Cognates, introduction, 14 
Compound verbs, introduction, 84 
Conditional sentences, definition, 97 
future less vivid, 149 
future more vivid, 98 
with emphatic protasis, 98 
mixed contrary-to-fact, 150 
mixed future, 150 
past contrary-to-fact, 149 
past simple, 97 
present contrary-to-fact, 149 
present simple, 97 
summary of (using indicative), 99 
summary of, 150 
Conjunctions 
coordinating, 13 
subordinating, 95 


Consonants, 4 

Consonantal i, 4 

fricative, 7 

liquid, 7 

mute, 7 
Coordination, definition, 206 
Correlatives, 412 


Dactylic hexameter, 194 
Dative case, introduction, 16 
Double Dative construction, 151 
of Advantage, 151 
of Agent with a Passive Periphrastic, 253 
of Disadvantage, 151 
of Indirect Object, 16 
of Purpose, 151 
of Reference, 16 
of the Possessor, 39 
with a Compound Verb, 364 
with an Intransitive Verb, 178 
Declension, definition, 18 
Defective verbs, 85 
memini, 85 
di, 86 
Deliberative subjunctive, 358 
in indirect question, 360 
Demonstrative adjectives/pronouns 
hic, haec, hoc, 170 
ille, illa, illud, 171 
is, ea, id, 77 
iste, ista, istud, 170 
special uses of, 171 
Deponent verbs, 167 
participles of, 247 
Derivatives, introduction, 14 
Diaeresis, 197 
Diphthongs, 6 
Direct questions, 357 
Doubting clauses, 361 


Elegiac couplet, 195 
Elision, 196 
Ellipsis, 42, 288 
Enclitic, 13 


Fear clauses, 524 
Genitive case, introduction, 16 


Objective, 74 
of Characteristic, 472 


of Description, 254 

of Indefinite Value, 416 

of Possession, 16 

Partitive, 74 

with superlatives, 307 

Subjective, 74 
Gerundives, introduction, 408 

expressing purpose, 409 
Gerunds, introduction, 408 

expressing purpose, 409 
Greetings in Latin, 160 


Hendecasyllable, 348 
Hendiadys, 288 

Hiatus, 197 

Hortatory subjunctive, 146 
Hyperbaton, 288 
Hypotaxis, definition, 206 


Idiom, definition, 26 
Imperative, 71 
future, memini, 86 
future, scid, 293 
present active and passive, 71 
Impersonal constructions 
with licet, necesse est, oportet, 
471 
with miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, 
taedet, réfert, interest, 526 
Impersonal passive, 112 
Indicative, introduction, 30 
in subordinate clauses in indirect 
statement, 301 
Indirect commands, 209 
Indirect questions, 359 
deliberative subjunctive in, 360 
double, 360 
potential subjunctive in, 360 
Indirect reflexives, 528 
Indirect statement, 298 
fore ut construction, 470 
personal construction of, 300 
subordinate clauses in, 301 
Infinitive, definition, 31 
Complementary, 38 
Historical, 531 
in indirect statement, 298 
morphology, 295 
Object, 39 
present passive, 71 
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relative time in indirect statement, 298 
Subject, 60 
Infix, definition, 32 
Intensive adjective ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 93 
Interjections in Latin, 160 
Interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod, 
177 
Interrogative pronoun quis, quid, 176 


Jussive subjunctive, 146 
as negative command, 146 
in parataxis with licet, necesse est, or 
oportet, 472 


Law of the Penult, 8 
Locative case, introduction, 119 
Long Vowel Rule, 34, 55 


Meter, introduction, 194 
Alcaic strophe, 351 
Archilochian, 350 
Asclepiadean, 349 
caesura, 196 
principal, 196 
choliambic (limping iambic), 348 
common terms, 347 
dactylic hexameter, 194 
diaeresis, 197 
elegiac couplet, 195 
elision, 196 
hendecasyllable, 348 
hiatus, 197 
Sapphic strophe, 349 
stichic verse, 347 
strophic or stanzaic verse, 347 
Metonymy, 12 
Morphology, definition, 9. See also specific 
parts of speech and specific parts of the 
verb 
Mute/liquid rule, 194 


Names, 45 
abbreviations of common praendmina, 45 
first-second declension, 45 
of gods, 132 
praendmen, nomen, and cognémen, 45 
third declension, 132 
Negative commands, 
with jussive subjunctive, 146 
with ndli or ndlite, 364 
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Nominative case, introduction, 15 
Predicate, 16, 52 
Subject, 15 
Noun Morphology 
first declension, 19 
second declension, masculine/feminine, 
ZA 
two endings of genitive singular, 22 
vocative forms of, 22 
second declension, neuter, 22 
two endings of genitive singular, 23 
third declension masculine/feminine, 112 
third declension neuter, 112 
third declension i-stem masculine/ 
feminine, 114 
third declension i-stem neuter, 114 
third-declension noun vis (irregular), 115 
fourth declension, 203 
neuter endings, 203 
fifth declension, 204 
Nouns, introduction, 15 
Case, 13 
finding the stem of, 19 
gender, 15 
number, 15 
For noun syntax see specific noun cases 
Numbers, cardinal and ordinal, 235 


Optative subjunctive, 147 


Parataxis, definition, 206 
jussive subjunctive in parataxis with licet, 
necesse est, or oportet, 472 
Participle, definition, 31 
attributive, 249 
circumstantial, 249 
introduction, 246 
of deponent and semideponent verbs, 247 
of irregular verbs, 247 
perfect passive as adjective/substantive, 
1 
relative time of, 249 
Passive periphrastics, 252 
Period, periodic sentence, 289 
Place expressions, summary, 120 
Possession 
Dative of the Possessor, 39 
Expressions of, compared, 40 
Genitive of Possession, 16 
summary, 78 


Potential subjunctive, 147 
in indirect question, 360 
Predicate accusative, 299 
Predicate adjective in the accusative, 299 
Prefix, 84 
Prevention clauses, 525 
Principal parts, in this textbook, 26 
vocabulary entry for a verb, 31 
Pronouns 
demonstrative, 170 
indefinite, 466 
interrogative, 176 
personal, 76 
reflexive, 91 
direct and indirect, 528 
relative, 172 
connective, 175 
indefinite or generic antecedent of, 175 
restrictive and nonrestrictive, 174 
Pronunciation, 3 
Prose Word Order, Introduction, 40 
Protasis, definition, 97 
Proviso clauses, 412 
Purpose clauses, 206 
relative clauses of, 211 


Reduplicated stem, definition, 26 
Relative clauses, 172 

of characteristic, 244 

of purpose, 211 

introduced by qué with comparatives, 307 

of result, 468 

placement of antecedent in and after, 176 

restrictive and nonrestrictive, 174 
Relative pronoun, 172 

connective, 175 

indefinite or generic antecedent of, 175 
Relative time 

in sequence of tenses, 207 

infinitives and, 298 

participles and, 249 
Result clauses, 467 

relative clauses of, 468 
Rhetorical terms, introduction, 288 

alliteration, 288 

anaphora, 288 

antithesis, 288 

assonance, 288 

chiasmus, 42, 288 

ellipsis, 42, 288 
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hendiadys, 288 
hyperbaton, 288 
period, periodic sentence, 289 
tricolon, 288 
Rhotacism, definition, 36 


Sapphic strophe, 349 
Scansion, introduction, 194 
Semideponent verbs, 169 
participles of, 247 
Sentences 
complex, 95 
compound, 95 
conditional, 97 
future less vivid, 149 
future more vivid, 98 


future more vivid with emphatic protasis, 


98 
mixed contrary-to-fact, 150 
mixed future, 150 
past contrary-to-fact, 149 
past simple, 97 
present contrary-to-fact, 149 
present simple, 97 
summary of (using indicative), 99 
summary of, 150 
simple, 95 
Sequence of tenses, 206 
summary of rules, 209 
Stems of verbs 
perfect active, 87 
present, 32 
Stress, 7 
antepenult, 7 
Law of the Penult, 8 
long by nature, 8 
long by position, 8 
penult, 7 
ultima, 7 
Subjunctive, introduction, 140 
by attraction, 529 
deliberative, 358 
in indirect question, 360 
hortatory, 146 
in causal clauses introduced by quod/quia, 
411 
in cum clauses, 361 
in doubting clauses, 361 
in fear clauses, 524 
in fore ut construction, 470 


in future less vivid conditional, 149 
in indirect commands, 209 
in indirect questions, 360 
in mixed contrary-to-fact conditional, 150 
in mixed future conditional, 150 
in past contrary-to-fact conditional, 149 
in present contrary-to-fact conditional, 149 
in prevention clauses, 525 
in proviso clauses, 412 
in purpose clauses, 206 
in relative clauses of purpose, 211 
in relative clauses of characteristic, 244 
in result clauses, 467 
in relative clauses of result, 468 
in subordinate clauses in indirect state- 
ment, 301 
in substantive ut clauses, 469 
in temporal clauses introduced by 
antequam/priusquam, 411 
in temporal clauses introduced by 
dum/do6nec, 411 
jussive, 146 
as negative command, 146 
optative, 147 
potential, 147 
in indirect question, 360 
summary of independent uses, 148 


Subordinate Clauses, definition, 95 


causal, definition, 96 
introduced by cum, 361 
introduced by quod/quia with an indica- 
tive, 410 
introduced by quod/quia with a subjunc- 
tive, 411 
circumstantial introduced by cum, 361 
comparative, definition, 96 
concessive, definition, 96 
introduced by cum, 361 
conditional, definition 96 
in indirect statement, 301 
temporal, definition, 96 
introduced by cum, 361 
introduced by antequam/priusquam 
with an indicative, 410 
introduced by antequam/priusquam 
with a subjunctive, 411 
introduced by dum/donec with an in- 
dicative, 410 
introduced by dum/dénec with a sub- 
junctive, 411 
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Subordination, definition, 206 
Substantive ut clauses, 469 
Supine, 529 
Syllabification, 7 
Syncopated forms, 402 
Syncopation of forms in the perfect active 
system, 402 
Synopsis, introduction, 57 
I. present active and passive indicative, 57 
II. present active and passive indicative, 
infinitive, and imperative, 73 
III. present indicative system, perfect ac- 
tive system, infinitive, and imperative, 
90 
IV. indicative, infinitive, imperative, 110 
V. indicative, subjunctive, infinitive, im- 
perative, 145 
VI. indicative, subjunctive, participle, 
infinitive, imperative, 248 
VII. complete, 297 
Syntax, definition, 9. See also specific parts of 
speech, specific cases, and specific moods 


Tricolon, 288 
Unassimilated forms, 402 


Verb Morphology 
endings 
active personal, 33 
passive personal, 54 
perfect active, 87 
imperative 
irregular forms, 72 
of memini, 86 
present active and passive, 71 
indicative 
future active of first and second conjuga- 
tions, 35 
future active of third, third i-stem and 
fourth conjugations, 70 
future passive of first and second conju- 
gations, 55 
future passive of third, third i-stem and 
fourth conjugations, 70 
future perfect active of all verbs, 89 
future perfect passive of all verbs, 109 
imperfect active of first and second con- 
jugations, 34 


imperfect active of third, third i-stem, 
and fourth conjugations, 69 
imperfect passive indicative of first and 
second conjugations, 56 
imperfect passive of third, third i-stem, 
and fourth conjugations, 69 
perfect active of all verbs, 87 
perfect active of e6, 88 
perfect active stems ending in i-, second 
singular/plural of, 137 
perfect passive of all verbs, 108 
pluperfect active of all verbs, 88 
pluperfect passive of all verbs, 109 
present, imperfect, and future active of 
ed, 53 
present, imperfect, and future of fer, 91 
present, imperfect, and future active of 
possum, 35 
present, imperfect, and future active of 
sum, 35 
present active of first and second conju- 
gations, 33 
present active of third, third i-stem, and 
fourth conjugations, 67 
present passive of first and second con- 
jugations, 55 
present passive of third, third i-stem, and 
fourth conjugations, 67 
infinitive 
future active, 295 
perfect active, 295 
perfect passive, 295 
periphrastic, 296 
present passive, 71 
participles, 246 
of deponent and semideponent verbs, 
247 
of irregular verbs, 247 
periphrastics, 252 
subjunctive 
imperfect active and passive of all verbs, 
142 
perfect active of all verbs, 143 
perfect passive of all verbs, 144 
pluperfect active of all verbs, 143 
pluperfect passive of all verbs, 144 
present active and passive of all verbs, 
141 
present active of e6, 142 


present active of possum, 142 
present active of sum, 142 
Verbs, introduction, 29 
active periphrastics, 252 
aspect, 29 

completed, 29 

progressive, 29 

repeated, 29 

simple, 29 
compound, introduction, 84 
conjugations, introduction, 30 
copulative, definition, 16 
defective, 85 
deponent, 167 
impersonal passive, 112 
inceptive or inchoative, 241 
infinitive, definition, 31 

present passive, 71 
infix, definition, 32 
intransitive, definition, 38 
mood, 30 
number, 29 
of perception, 298 
participle, definition, 31 
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attributive and circumstantial, 249 
introduction, 246 
passive periphrastics, 252 
perfect active stem, 87 
perfect active system, 87 
perfect passive system, 108 
person, 29 
present stem, finding, 32 
rhotacism, definition, 36 
semideponent, 169 
subjunctive, introduction, 140 
tense, 29 
of the indicative mood, overview, 30 
primary, 207 
secondary, 208 
transitive, definition, 38 
voice, 30 
passive, introduction, 53 
Vocative case, introduction, 18 
Vowel triangle, 84 
Vowel weakening (in compound verbs), 84 
Vowels, 5 


Word Order (Prose), introduction, 40 
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alius, alia, aliud, uses of, 205 
alter, altera, alterum, uses of, 205 


cum, subordinating conjunction, 361 


domus, full declension, 200 
duo, 236 


ed, 53 
perfect active indicative, 88 
present, imperfect, and future active 
indicative, 53 
present active subjunctive, 142 


ferd, 91 
imperative, 72 

fi, 414 

fore ut, 470 


habed in the passive voice, 58 
hic, haec, hoc, 170 


idem, eadem, idem, 166 
ille, illa, illud, 171 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 93 

is, ea, id, 77 

iste, ista, istud, 170 


malo, 363 
memini, 85 
imperatives, 86 


-ne, interrogative enclitic particle, 28 
ndld, 363 


Oddi, 86 


possum 


present, imperfect, and future active in- 


dicative, 35 
present active subjunctive, 142 


quam, comparison with, 306 
-que, enclitic conjunction, 13 
qui, quae, quod, 172 


quidam, quaedam, quiddam/quoddam, 241 


quin 
introducing doubting clause, 361 
introducing relative clause of charac- 
teristic, 245 
introducing relative clause of result, 
468 
quis, quid, 176 


sum 
as a copulative verb, 37 
omitted in compound forms, 111 
present, imperfect, and future active 
indicative, 35 
present active subjunctive, 142 
two meanings of, 37 


trés, 236 


véro, uses of the irregular adverb, 
139 

video in the passive voice, 58 

vis, 115 

vold, 363 
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